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To the Editor of the Asiatic .Journal. 


St it,—1. '1 11 r. similarity in the 
Usage?, customs, Ac. of distant re¬ 
gions, md of remote ages, has amu¬ 
sing iy and profitably attracted tin* 
notice and employed the pens of 
man} miters. The same may he 
said, in a greater degree, of the atli- 
nity of language among people geo¬ 
graphically and chronologically 
remote from each other. Such 
coincidences are sometimes very 
striking and unaccountable, and 
have given rise to speculations of 
various descriptions ; — curious, 
(earned, profound, extravagant, 
Ac. But I do not recollect any 
writer attempting to amuse or in- 
st uc„ the public.in a branch of 
coincidence, if I .may he allowed 
to speak, that appears to me to 
be as curious and striking as any 
•» ,jvc noted, and indeed nearly 
related to them ; and which as na¬ 
turally gives rise to speculations 
n.at, if pursued, might ramify in¬ 
to all the descriptions just enume¬ 
rated. 1 liman in the names of 
places ; such as cities, towns, hills, 
rivers, Ac. which may he generi- 
cally classed under tile head of 
geographical nomenclature. 

2. 1 have little nretension to u-e 
power of amusifig ‘or instructing 
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the public; hut perhaps some of 
your readers may condescend to 
excuse, and accept this attempt, 
to contribute somewhat to their 
amusement, by pointing out sun¬ 
dry coincidences in the geographi¬ 
cal nomenclature of Indiamid other 
parts of the w orld, between which, 
it is mil easy to perceive the chan¬ 
nels of intercommunication. 

3. For the subject of this letter 
I will take the interior of Afiiia. 
and show that many of its towns, 
hills, Ac. have .Sanskrit name.?. 
What their signification may be, 
if they have any, in the languages 
of Africa, I have no means of as¬ 
certaining. Some sound like cor¬ 
rupt Arabic ; but perhaps have no 
meaning in modern language. 

L I beg leave to premise, that 
although in all parts of the world, 
all ‘original names of places may 
reasonably be supposed to have 
been significant in the local lan¬ 
guage; yet, in the lapse of time 
the sounds have altered, and the 
sense hiw been forgotten in so ma- 
nv in-tanoes, dial etymological re¬ 
search has bed* '-fuii pin !o ihe 
test, at.d not m. : lee,i ox 1 'in’-.»! t., 
whim- 'i -I )• ■! ', in tee Hi .. 
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to trace such varied sounds and 
meanings up the tortuous stream 
f o^fcges back*. 

5. In hilly and poetical countries 
(most hilly countries are or have 
been poetical) mythology, the 
religion of the day, has lent its 
extensive aid, to geographical no¬ 
menclatures. This remark applies 
strongly to India, where the Pan¬ 
theon of the Hindus is found to 
have been the grand magazine 
whence such persons have derived 
and applied their varied appella¬ 
tions ; a very great proportion of 
which is thus easily traced by any 
one moderately skilled in the dia¬ 
lects of India. And as the sacred 
language of the Hindus, and their 
mythology, are little or nothing 
altered in the lapse of many cen¬ 
turies, in India we may run and 
read in the features of nature, and 
in the early works of man, the 
origin not only of local nomencla¬ 
ture, but of the names of places 
very ancient, and very distant from 
this supposed source. Through 
what channel, lingual and geogra¬ 
phical, the current of connection 
may have run is not evident, anti 
is the subject of the speculations 
above described. 

6. In the interior of Africa, then, 

I invite your readers to remark the 
following names of places, which 
occurred to me, in a recent peru¬ 
sal of Park's last Mission, as com¬ 
ing within the purview of this let¬ 
ter, and which in fact have indu¬ 
ced me to write it. 

7. Jonkakonda, page 112 ; Ten- 
diconda, p. 124; Kootakunda— 
Tattikonda, p. 130; Baraconda, p. 
132; Seesekund, p. 134; Tamba- 
kunda, p. 157 ; Mariuncounda, p. 
290; Tandacunda, p. 291; Fatte- 


• A slrangjr to the languages of Europe, or 
even an uninstriictect Englishman, would not ea¬ 
sily rerngmze the names ol our Saviour in I lie 
mouths of the natives ■oily hall u dozen leagues 
to Ihe eastwmd of us. The [-'mull pronunciation 
cannot perhaps be better < xpresstd Uy our letters 
than thus—Zsliazo Kree. This may serve to show 
some ot the difficulties of et\ mologists; and what 
license may be taken and allowed, when ages and 
oceana have rolled between th« regions thus at¬ 
tempted to be re-united^ 


conda—Mauraconda. Tlie two 
last occur in the prefixed ^nip. 

8, On this class of name! I have 
to observe, that the termination is 
Sanskrit, and mc-ans a hill. Such 
terminations arc common in India; 
and are almost always, 1 believe, 
found attached to hills, or to their 
immediate vicinity. Some in¬ 
stances occur to me, and I will 
note them ;—Golconda, Gurrum- 
comla, Ganescuntla, Kuilkundu, 
Inaconda, Miconda, Nargoond, 
Noulgoond, Pcnekonda, (’uruciui- 
da. Many others might be added. 
Whether these terminations be 
spelled, like Park’s kornla, conda, 
kurida, countla—or like those of 
India, which are as varied as Park’s 
with the farther differences of 
goond, kendy, ken, gondy, &c. 1 
am disposed to r< for them all to 
to the Sanskrit Kumla, according 
to Sir William Jones’s orthography, 
or, as commonly pronounced, 
Koonda. We have the same word 
initial in Coudapilly, Condevri, 
Condatchy, Cundapoor, Cund- 
wah, Ac. Whether these are all, 
or chiclly, names of hills, I have 
no present means of ascertaining ; 
but should suspect so. Park has 
omitted to inform us of the descrip¬ 
tion of places bearing the name of 
Konda in Africa; but I also sus¬ 
pect them to be hills, or connected 
with them. 

9. I have farther to observe that 
in names of places and persons, 
vowels may be fairly said to stand 
for little or nothing. Consonants 
arc the sinews and bones of isolate 
words. A substitution of even 
these important vertebrae of voca¬ 
bles may be allowed to a certain 
extent. I shall require this indul¬ 
gence in a very limited degree, 
not exceeding, perhaps, the al¬ 
lowable interchange of a b for a v, 
or a y for a j. 

10. With a little of this license, 
where wanted, and it may be, and 
is, allowed to others, as well as to 
distressed etymologists, let us try 
to turn Park’s (Aknes -into Hindi. 
Jonka-konda is Janeka-kunda, or 
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the hill of Janeka*. I know not, it 
is true, of any such hill in India; 
but Ja/eka and his daughter Ja ru¬ 
in commonly called Janky, (vowels 
stand for nothing) mv mythological 
personages well known in India; 
and may well have given their 
names to a hill or river in India as 
well as in Africa. Tendiconda 
and T.indacundu, are I imagine the 
same place, or the same name. 
And although here again I have 
no knowledge of any such com¬ 
pound name in India, yetTandais 
a Hindi word, and is the name of 
a town in Hangul, where there are 
no hills to fix it on ; and where, 
for that reason, 1 shall expect, 
when I search a map, to find few 
or no Kundns in that province; 
and th” hilly country of the Dek- 
kan abounding in them. A town 
in the Carnatic is named Toncli. 
In some dialects of India, tanda, 
tunda, or tund (the vowels are of 
no consequence, the root is tnd) 
means cuhl ,—and although we 
may not at first view expect a rea¬ 
son for its /mxitrc;: application in 
the interior of Africa, or in Bengal, 
or in the Carnatic, yet compara¬ 
tive degrees of cold, and perhaps 
positive too, exist every where; 
and the Hill of Cold, may not un¬ 
reasonably he looked for and found 
within the tropics as well, though 
not so obviously, as within the po¬ 
lar circles. 

11. Koota-kunda may also be 
traced to India. In modern dia¬ 
lects, though I do not say that 
such dialects are derived immedi¬ 
ately from the Sanskrit—the prime 
radix perhaps of all languages— 
koota means a dog ; and it farther 
means short or low of stature. It 
is found initial, final, and sole, in 
the names of many places in India, 
as the reader will see by a glance 
at llennell’s map or memoir; works 
that my book shelf is not rich 

"Tin. 1 iWilder i> requested to observe that nanus 
of mythological ptisons or things punted w.lli 
initial capitals, a» above, indicatt- that lit* may if 
(lesu.uisol mfoimaUoii concerning tlioir ln>turv, 

< liaracter, 4tc. consult ill • index to the Hindu 
i’antheon under the in mis nr winds so uinitcd, 
where he will find an account of them, 'this ge¬ 
neral mode of reference is preferred to one mi 
fiequent as might be necessary, if made on cveiy 
«>< rurieuce of such names. 
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enough to bear. The name oc¬ 
curs in like manner in Africa; of 
which 1 will presently adduce in- 
! tances. 1 should judge kuta, or 
cuta to be Sanskrit, and to mean 
a town (though being no Sanskrit 
scholar l speak diffidently) from 
finding it applied to places spread 
ail over India. Perhaps Calcutta, 
Calicut, Dcvieotta, Palamcotta, 
Gooty, Dunderguttee, Milgotta, 
Kota, 'leekatta, &c. may all con¬ 
tain it. The Koota-kuiuiaof Park 
may therefore be set down for a 
compound Sanskrit word. 

Vi. Of Tattikonda, the same 
may be said Tutti, or Tatta is a 
word current in Indian dialects, 
and is a name, and part of a name 
of Indian places, and things. 

18. The same as to Baruconda. 
Bara is an Indian word of several 
meanings. Applied to a place, it 
would perhaps be more classically 
written Varaha , a name well known 
to Hindu my Biologists. Bara is 
however, also found so applied. 

14. Of Park’s Seesekunda, 1 
shall say but little. It is, ho says, 
“ the same village with Kussai, 
the inhabitants having changed its 
name,” p. 18 f. If recently named 
Seesekunda, it may lead to a 
meaning of its appellation in Afri¬ 
ca. Sccsu, or Sisu, is an ancient 
Hindu name of persons and things. 

15. Tambakunda is traceable to 
India. There are Tainbachcrry, 
Tamracherry, Tambah, Turnbe- 
khan, arc. In some dialects cop¬ 
per is called Tamba. I recollect 
no other meaning of the word. If 
we drop the b, Tama , or Tam 
would mean darkness, blackness, 
&c. and has extensive significations 
and application. But it may be 
reasonably doubted, if either of 
these be the origin of the African 
or Asiatic names; while it cannot 
be denied that it is an Asiatic 
word. Of Mariancounda and 
Mauruconda, I have but little to 
say. Maura, and similar sounds, 
have meanings in India, and are 
applied to places. 

16. Fatteconda is an Indian 
compound. Fattei* - or Futteh is 

B 2 , 
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more immediately Persian. I do 
not know indeed, that it is Sans¬ 
krit at all, though used in some 
Hindi dialects deduced therefrom. 
Fattchcouda, in India, like Futty- 
ghur, means the hill of victory. 
The latter perhaps would be more 
correctly spelled Fattehghiri; but 
I am not sure whether ghur may 
not, like poor or punt, mean dis¬ 
tinctively a town, or fort; and 
ghiri rcstrictively a hill. Futteh- 
pet, Fattehabad, etc occur in In¬ 
dia, meaning the town, and abode, 
of conquest. 

18. Having bet'll thus diffuse, 
and perhaps tedious, in ray notice 
of this first, class of African names, 
I shall hasten through the others 
selected from Park’s last mission, 
to exemplify my speculations; 
placing in brackets such as come 
very near known names. Samee, 
p. 125, (S tuii a name of Parra ti) 
Kutijar ; Wallia creek, 128; Ma¬ 
dina, Tabajang, Jambcroo, 129; 
(Jamba), Manjalli, Tabba Cotta, 
189; Jallacotta, Maheena, Tam- 
bico, Samakara “ woods and wil¬ 
derness,” 157; Mambari, 15S; Sam- 
bankala, 159; (Samba and Kaln are 
personages of the Hindu Pantheon; 
Tambaura, mountains; Toombijee- 
na, a pass through them, 188; Se- 
rimana, ib. (Sriniana a name of 
Kartikyu) Neelakalla, 187 (Nila 
Kala, names familiar to every eas¬ 
tern mytlu.legist); Kullalie ‘‘avery 
high deta-.hed rocky hill” 188; 
(such hills in India arc typical of 
Siva , one of whose names is Kala) ; 
Gangaran (Oauga), Secoba, 198 ; 
Sankaree, “ a high rocky hill, 
which rises like an immense castle 
from the plain” 19(>; (Siva, the 
Indian god of mountains, is cal¬ 
led Sankara), 

18. Saboosecra, 211 ; Jeena, 
Wangeera, Nemansana, Kooli, 
Chekora, Koonteela, (Koonti) 
Doomba, 288; Tancrawally, Ya- 
nimarou, 291 : Talimangoly, 292; 
Saameolo, 293; Mousala, (Musa- 
li), Sanecouta, 295; (Sami-Kuta) 
% Chicowray, Jyallacoro, 309 ; Soo- 
bacara, Tacoutalla, 314; Banco- 
maUa, 316; y¥aminna, “ on the 
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river Joliba” 317. The Joliba is 
the Niger. I am not aware of any 
meaning in the language \of the 
country of the word Joliba, which 
might allowably he altered in its 
orthography to the Sanskrit, more 
euphonic, Yalava, &e. If it should 
mean black, like Niger, or Nila, it 
will he somewhat curious. Nila, the 
name of the Nile in the Sanskrit, 
is rather dark blue. The name of 
Yuniinna connected with the Niger 
reminds one of the poetical river 
Yamuna of India, called the “ blue 
daughter of the sun,” in Hindu 
poetics. 

19. I must now run with great¬ 
er rapidity over a few more Hindi- 
like names from the map prefixed 
to Park. Others might have been 
extracted of similar application. 

80. Kakundy, Kolar, Jeogary, 
Bady, Koniakary, Malla, Kolor, 
Kooiar, Tallika, Koikarany, Sa- 
makoo-river, Mouri, Tambaoura, 
Sa rol a, Li ngi cot t a, Ma 11 aeott a, K o- 
rankalla, Manickoroo, Sanjcccot- 
ta, Kandy, Sampaka. Sami, Jarra, 
Toorda, Satile. Seco, Comha, T)a- 
ma, Nyamo, Glmngerolla. 

21. And I now ask any oriental 
reader, if he can peruse these 
names of places, without fancying 
them taken from Pennell s map of 
India ? Many of the names cer¬ 
tainly occur there; and all are 
Asiatic. Most of them perhaps 
could be easily traced to their se¬ 
veral sources in the languages of 
India, by any one moderately 
skilled therein. It may he doubt¬ 
ed if all England, with France 
probably united, could produce so 
many places with oriental names, 
as may he gathered from Park’s 
meagre map of his journeyings in 
Africa. 

But looking to the length of 
this introductory address, 1 must 
hasten to conclude it, without at¬ 
tempting any thing farther at deri¬ 
vation, or elucidation. I purpose 
in a future letter to resume the 
subject, and Jo extend our view 
to other regions—remaining mean¬ 
while, &c. &c. “ X. X. 

May, 1817. 
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To the Editor of the Asiatic Journal. 


Sm,—Observing in your Jour¬ 
nal for April a letter signed Asia- 
ticus, containing some remarks on 
the Memoir of the late Major Ge¬ 
neral Sir George Holmes, K. C. 11. 
of the Bombay army, I, as the 
compiler of that article, beg of 
you to find room for an observa¬ 
tion or two, brief I hope, on the 
communication of Asiaticus. 

The part of the Memoir that 
called for the animadvervons of 
your correspondent is quoted by 
him, and the objectionable points 
in his view, are my having said that 
“ one commander’s cross was des¬ 
tined for the Bombay Army,”— 
and that “ could the wish of every 
officer of that army have been as¬ 
certained, f< w, perhaps not one, 
would have desired the brilliant 
distinction to have been otherwise 
bestowed than upon Sir George 
Holmes.” 

From this, Asiaticus has assum¬ 
ed an assertion on my part that the 
Bombay army couhl or can pos¬ 
sess but one knight commander. 
But let it be observed that I have 
simply stated a fact, namely, that 
“ one cross was destined for the 
Bombay army”—a fact incontro¬ 
vertible, for one has reached that 
destination Whether a greater 
number of crosses was or was not 
so destined, or why, if any more, 
they did not reach their destina¬ 
tion, I was ignorant, and they are 
points on which I ottered no opi¬ 
nion. W'hat may have influenced 
the source of this honor, or those 
under whose orders it was bestow¬ 
ed, I have no means of ascertaining. 

Asiaticus asserts that no specific 
number of Knights Commanders 
was permanently apportioned to 
the Bombay Army, and he show’s, 
I presume on good authority, why 
only one of its officers was honored 
with the order. I confess that I 
was not at the moment aware that 
“ the dignity was conferred on 
.hose fifteen officers in the service 
of the East-India Company who 
were considered to have most dis¬ 
tinguished themselves since the 


year 1802, without any considera¬ 
tion as to the Presidency to which 
they were inmu d ately attached”— 
and I admit that it is reasonable and 
proper that it should have been so. 
But this makes no difference in my 
plain statement of a plain fact,— 
namely, that “ one Commander’s 
Cross was destined for the Bombay 
Army.” I did not say only one, 
though it would have been true if 
1 had said so. 

The other point that called for 
the observation of Asiaticus is not, 
like the former, a statement of a 
plain fact; but is a mere matter ol 
opinion, on which any two honor¬ 
able men may dilfer without dis¬ 
credit to either or to any one. I 
have offered ’t most inoffensively, 
both as to intention and effect. 
But Asiaticus has assumed and 
combated as mine, a very offensive 
supposition, never in the remotest 
degree entertained by me and of 
whieli no trace exists in the me¬ 
moir in question. Saying and be¬ 
lieving, as I did, that an army 
would by a majority of voices, per¬ 
haps unanimously, have desired 
that the destined cross, where there 
was hut one, should have been ap- 
propiialcd to a certain officer, is 
one thing, and as a matter of spe¬ 
culation, I think, altogether inof¬ 
fensive ; saying or insinuating that 
“ could the wishes of that army 
have been accomplished,” the dis¬ 
tinction would not likewise have 
been bestowed on other officers, is 
another, essentially different, and 
what I have never asserted or sup¬ 
posed. It is in the latter sense, of 
which, I repeat, no trace is dis¬ 
cernible in my paragraph, that. 
Asiaticus seems to have received 
it; and were his view correct, his 
remarks might not have been other¬ 
wise. As it is, he combats a 
shadow of his own creation. 

I can, with as much truth as 
Asiaticus, be he who he may, dis¬ 
claim any motive in my former or 
present communication, tending to, 
the dishonor of the Bombay 
Army. I may not so well know 
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its desires or wishes, nor its re- cannot be ignorant, that tho Bom- 
eent merits, as Asiaticus, but I bay Army would earnestly desire 
know that such men as tenoral to see them likewise bear the bril- 
Oakes and Colon:I Walker, and liant distinction that they so high- 
others of like stamp, belong or did ly merit.—I am, Sir, Yours, &c. 
belong to it; and knowing this, I London, May 117A, IS 17. A. Z. 

i «—jr« r.w -cava** 

To the Editor of the Asiatic Journal. 


Sir, —It was not until yester¬ 
day lh.it l read hi your number 
for April last, the ooutinuUion of 
the leview of Dr. Marlin's Ac- 
coum of the Native' of live Tonga 
Isla.aU, where.u, i . peg: i hov) to 
Sod. tile reviewer '\triets his re¬ 
lation of ‘dr. Marin, r’s visit to a 
very xtr.iordiuary cavern. 

Tli * tradition relating to it may 
be tru *,—w hether so or not, it 
form a pleasing stoiy. The ex¬ 
istent of the cavern itself is be¬ 
yond d. onto, if Mr. Mariner’s 
testimony is to be believed, which 
I see no reason for questioning. 
Your extract concludes with a 
speculation of the Doctor s re¬ 
specting the existence of some 
opening, through which air is ad¬ 
mitted, a nutter which lie leaves 
in doubt. But, there is a fact, 
connected with the science of 
pneumatics, which must determine 
the question in the atlirnutive, and 
which it surprises me that neither 
the Doctor nor your reviewer 
should have noticed. The fact is, 
that if any vessel, open at one part 
only, and being in other respects 
air-tight, have the open part im¬ 
mersed in a sufficient quantity of 
water, on the air being excluded, 
the vessel will immediately be filled 
with water by tile pressure of the 
external air; or if the vessel be 
more than thirty-four or thirty-live 
feet in height, tin waiter will rise 
within it that much above the sur¬ 
face of the water on the outside, 
that being the point at which the 
respective weight of the air and 
the water counterbalance each 
other. Or, if the air be not en¬ 
tirely excluded, the water will still 
rise in proportion to the quantity 
• of air that is withrawn from the 
vessel. If, therefore, the cavern 
in question have no avenue for the 


admission of air, it is plain that the 
water would rise in it to the height 
of tliirly-four or thirty-five feet, 
on the air within it having been 
consumed, which it must have 
bet >i, if not by the la ly’s residence 
in it, at least by the frequent visits 
of the natives; for, although no 
one particular visit might have 
been sufficient for the consump¬ 
tion of all the air, yet, if there 
were no opening for a replenish¬ 
ment, the total consumption would 
be effected as well at several dif¬ 
ferent periods at by one continued 
operation, 'flu* cavern, in such 
case, must, have been nearly full of 
waiter. But, if we suppose that 
the visits paid to it by respiring 
beings had been sufficient to con¬ 
sume*' but a small portion of the 
air, yet, every minute’s presence 
of such a being must consume a 
part, and cause a proportioned 
rise in the water, winch rise, as 
Finow's party appears to have con¬ 
sisted or several persons, and to 
have continued for the space of two 
hours, must have been very consi¬ 
derable at the time of Mr. Mariner’s 
visit, and could not possibly have 
escaped lus notice. It appears 
to me, that the above remarks 
do not leave a doubt remaining as 
to the existence of some other 
opening into the cavern besides 
that beneath the surface of the 
sea. They, therefore, put the 
Doctor’s speculation to rest; and, 
should they be thought worthy 
your attention, you will do honor 
to them by inserting them in your 
valuable publication.—I am. Sir, 
Yours, &c. H. R. G. 
May 25, 1817. 

• It is very generally Jdmiticd, we believe, tli.»t 
the capemiitme ol the vital ivinciplc by respira¬ 
tion tines not occasion a diminution of the bulk of 
the atuni*plicio, but tliut it is rendered unfit lor 
animal life by the development of quantities of 
e./ote, K. 
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DUSIIWANTA AN1) SAKUNTALA. 

{An Episode from (he MtiMb/ah ata.—Continued from p. 3-i9, I’ol. in.; 


Dushvvanta replied, “ lie, whom thou 
“ callcst father, is divested of till partial 
“ inclinations, and for that, men revc- 
“ rcncc him. '1'he god of justice, even 
“ Dliarma, may Mverve fiom his way 
“ sooner than lie who is rcsliuiucd by 
“ his vow. Say then, fair one, how thou 
“ becamest his d tughlcr, for my doubts 
“ on this sabiect arc meat, which it 
" oehoveth tine to remove fiom my 
“ mind.” 

Sakuiitala then said, “ Attend, O 
’* Prime, and thou shalt hear me failli- 
“ fully relate how 1 bcii'iie the daughter 
“ ol that holy mail, ami all things i •l.i- 
“ live to my hirtli. A eeitain devout 
*• peison, coming here one day, dei.mml- 
‘‘ ed the stoiy of my hirtli Hear it, as 
** the holy Kauua then related it “ In 
“ formei dijs, .said he, Visivamitrn* 
“ being engaged in the performance of 
“ the yieatest nets of mortification, 
“ Sahra,f’ ulm is tin* chief of the liea- 
“ veuly hosts, wa- greatly alarmed, lest 
“ the valiant sjiiiit of the saint being 
“ kindled by the fervour of religious dis- 
“ cipliuc, he should cause him to tall 

from his high degree. Terrified by 
“ this thought, he called to the Nymph 
“ MeuaKa, and addressed her in the fol- 
“ lowing words : In lare aeeoniplisli- 
“ nients Menaka, thou excel lest all other 
“ Apsaras;+ then do me a kindness, and 
“ attend to what l am about to say. 
“ Viswamitra, enihlcm of the sun in 
“ glory, is performing such a dreadful 
“ act of penance, as maketh my heart to 
“ tremble. Menaka, be he thy charge. 

lie is a man of a rigid disposition, and 
“ of an unconquerable spirit, who iscon- 
“ stantly engaged in severe .acts of mor- 
“ tification. Go thou and inflame him 
“ with love, that he may not cause me 
“ to fall from my high estate. Go and 
“ interrupt his devotions, so slialt thou 

* Viswamitra. Tim wonderful person was, af¬ 
fording to the Mah&bh&ruta, the son of Uadoe, 
«he son of Kvisika, king of Kauyalutija, which 
seems to be the ancieul ii.unc of Canojc, on the 
Ganges. 

t Sakra. One of the many names of Indra, god 
of the visible heavens., 

t Apsar&n. Celestial Nymphs. 


“ relieve me from my great anxiety 
“ tempt him wi'li thy youth a id b-auty , 
f ‘ vv ith honey words, with graceful airs, 
“ and bewitching unilcs, anil diveit him 
“ from his dr otlens.” 

Alriaka icpli*.■! . “ holy man u 

“ possessed of a iie'cni “nirir, of great 
“ religious leivour, ae.l is, with il, velic- 
“ m i tly pione to anger, as isal-o kuoivu 
“ unto inj lord. Mow: hall 1 not be afraid 
“ of the efl'ets of that spin!, of that idi- 
“ gious lei w>ur, ami of that .u :er, of 
“ which even thou tlij'df art alr.iid ? 
“ lie it was, wlio depiivcd the great 
“ Va'i'hta of his beloved sous ;§ who 
“ win originally of the military older, 
“ but who, by his pmer, bieame a 
“ Hrahniaii ;!| ami who, I or the purpose 
“ of Illusion, funned a rivci which was 
“ almost i in passable from the abundance 
“ of its water ■ the same most, sacred 
“ stream which people call Kausiki, in 
“ which the mighty and uligictis piince 
“ iWatanga formerly kept liis family 
“ within a castle, being reduced to the 
“ situation of one vvliolivoth by limiting; 
“ which, in time past, upon the holy 
“ man’s letuining to liis hermitage, dur- 
“ ing a famine, lie called Pain, and on 
“ whose banks he himself gladly ollieiat- 
“ ed at a sacrifice for Matauga. It was 
“ to him even thou, O lord of heavenly 
“ hosts, vveutest for protection, when 

f Who dipi lot Vaosht.1 .if Ills h. Imvd sons. 
Va.nhl.i ii om-ul On irgnri fi.«|.tj. vs. lie had 
a luniilr.'il sim«, »lm were .ill killed, ai-d devoured 
by a poor ooluilunate punt:, wli.le nnd>.r the 
influence <>l a ciir-e, and p is.cssctl of ail evil- 
spnit, wlnth Vis wan 1(1.1 caused li> tntu into 
him. 

y Became a Ilr all man. 1 line heard it aaid 
tliata late king of 1 'iavaiito e. lo laise hnnsell to 
a higher degree, Ihin that in which lie was born, 
had a golden tow made, huge enough to hold him¬ 
self: h. was prmluird tiom ill * Cow, winch was 
piesrnted to the Pagoda, and liis divine origin was 
acknowledgid hy the Pricithood. Thu siory is, 
however, differently related j and the iexoneration, 
tlirough the golden Cow, said to have been an 
atonement for lus crimes, and not for exaltation 
in cast. 

Matanga. He is afterwards called Trisanku, 
and is, probably, the Prince, who, when possess, 
t-d of an evil-spirit, was employed by Viswamitra 
to destroy the sons of Vasisloa j and if he be, 
he is sometimes called Kalmttsap&da. 
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“ thou Weil afraid or Soma.* He it 
“ was who formr.l .mother wmlil with 
“ the wealth of the N.ikshatr.is.f' and 
“ who aho founded the Nakshatras, be- 
<e ginning with Piatisravan.i. He also 
“ gave protection to Trisanku,* when 
“ overwhelmed bv the eurse of his spi- 
“ ritual guide. I am greatly afiaid of 
* c him to whom tlirsrsevei.il deeds he- 
“ long: teach me then, () distinguished 
e * Being, how he may not consume me 
“ with tin* li ip of his rage; for with his 
“ glory he i an ieduce to ashes all the re- 
gions of the w 01 Id. lie ean shake (he 
“ earth with his foot, he can reduce the 
“ mountain Meru§ to a heap of mins, 
“ and ipiickly confound the heat only 
“ points. I low can a female like mj self 
“ venture to approach one likehun, whose 
“ faculties are in subjection, who, in- 
“ tlamed with the fervour of rel gious 
“ /.cal, appearcth like the God of the, 
“ whose face glowetli like the sanificial 
“ flame, and whose eyes are as the sun 
“ and moon ? How can one like me, O 
“ first of celestial spirits, venture to 
•* touch, as it were, the all-devouring 
“ tongue of time ?|j llow r should uot one 
4 ‘ like me lie afraid of him whose extra- 
“ ordinary powei is dreaded even by Ya- 
“ muf and Soma, by the Maharshis,** 
“ the Sadhyas,++and the Valakhilyas? 

■ ‘ But sri itig 1 have been thus addressed 
“ by thee, O chief of spirits, how can I 
41 avoid going into the presence of the 
“ saint? Guard me, O prince of hea- 
venly hosts, and think how I may with 
“ safely proceed to execute thy will! If 
it be thy pleasure, let Maruta, (the God 
“ of wind) attend and blow aside my 
“ robes, as 1 dance before him ; and, 

• ‘ in thy bounty, let .Munamatha, (the God 
‘ ‘ oflove,) accompany me; and letVayu, J J 


* Sumi Ono of llit names uf tlicMoon. 
t Niiksliatuo. Constellations, stars in general, 
i Tri'.mku, vi«le Matang.v in note before. 

) Mem. The North I’ole, l.iblc.1 Vo he an ex¬ 
ceeding high inmmtain. 

|| All devouring tongue of lime. Time in de¬ 
stroying the world is represented with a tongue 
of flaming flic. 

Yam.i. King of Death, and Judge of the 
Dead, According to whose «-ntemc tin v e ther 
•ucend Vo Swarga, or .ire driven down to Naraka > 
or else assume, on einli, the torin of some 
animal. ‘ 

** Mahaiahi-. The highest nrdci of saints, 
tt Sidhyas. An order of holy men, 

It Viyus A personification of the air orwind. 


“ w r al't me sweet-scented gales from the 
“ neighbouring grove, while 1 am engag- 
“ ed in tempting the holy sage. 

“ Indra, the ruler of (he firmament, 
‘ e having consented to her several re- 
“ quests, she departed for the hermitage 
‘* of the offspring of Ivi.sika accompanied 
“ by Vayu, the god who is in perpetual 
“ motion. The wanton Men.ika disco- 
“ vered in the hermitage the holy Visvva- 
“ mitr.i, whose faults were destioyed bj 
“ the fervour of his devotions, inflicting 
“ upon himself the most painful acts of 
“ mortifie.ition.— Having sainted him 
“ with tokens of respect, she began to 
“ sjinit and play about, in the presence id 
" the holy man, while Maruta blew off 
“ her flowing lobe, which rivalled the 
“ moon in In ightness; and as the gar- 
“ ment was falling to rhe ground, the 
“ wanton nymph smiled at the bashful 
“ god because he was ashamed, now and 
“ then, darling her lovely eyes upon the 
“ saint: at length, the holy Visw.miitr.i 
“ perceiving a female of incomparable 
“ beauty, and in the piime of youth, 
“ standing upon a rising ground, pci- 
“ plexed and intangled in her garments, 
“ and almost uncovered, his hcait ua- 
“ instantly inclined towards her; and as 
“ he fell into the power of desire, tie in- 
“ viK’d her tow.uds him ; and she, spot- 
“ less beauty, being nought aver-e, rea- 
“ dily complied.—They lived together 
“ for awhile, till, at length, McuakA 
“ conceived, and, in due time, bore Sa- 
“ kuntala upon the banks of the river, 
“ Malitii, among tlie delightful snowy 
“ mountains. She laid the new-born in- 
“ fant near the river, and, as her purpose 
“ was now effected, she presently returu- 
,f ed to the mansion of Indra. 

“ Certain birds of prey, called Sakun- 
“ tas,§§ perceiving an infant lying asleep 
“ in the midst of those uninhabited 
“ wilds, the lmnnt of lions and tigers, 
“ guarded it around, lest those beasts of 
“ prey, which are greedy of flush, should 
“ devour it. Going to the river to per- 
“ form my ablutions, (continued Kanvva,} 
“ there 1 discovered this child sleeping iu 
“ the midst of a solitary, but delightful 
“ grove, surrounded by a flock of fsakun- 
“ tas : 1 took her up, and having carried 

for which there are no less than eighteen names, 
most of them in common use. 

Sakuntas. Vultures. 
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“ her to my abode, 1 placed her in the 
“ same situation, as if slie had been my 

own daughter. In the. ordinances of 
“ our law are mentioned three degrees of 
“ fathers, namely, that of him who be- 
c< getteth, of him who grauteth life, and 
“ of him whofeedeth with bread. No\^ 
“ because slie was protected by those 
“ birds, which wc call Sakuntas, in the 
“ midst of au uninhabited finest, 1 was 
“ induced to bestow oil her the name of 
“ Sakuutala. Know, O lioly man, that 
“ Sakuutala is thus my daughter; aud 
“ thus doth the virtuous Sakuutala rc- 
“ spcct me as her father.” 

“ This, continued Sakuutala, is the story 
of my birth, aud in this maimer, () king 
of men, know that I am the daughter of 
the pious Kamva. I consider Kuuwa as 
my father, not having known my natural 
father. Thus, () king, have l related 
the story of my birth, just as it was re¬ 
peated before me.” 

“ h is very evident, (said Dushwauta,) 
from what thou hast told me, () happy 
maiden, that thou art born of the regal 
and militaiy order.* Consent to be my 
bride, fair damsel, and instruct me how 
1 shall serve thee, and l will presently 
bring thee a necklace of gold, aud cloths 
of the finest textuie, and car-rings set in 
gold, decked with gems of various clinics, 
with ornaments for the breast and arms, 
and costly tars. Yield to be my wife, and 
that moment my whole kingdom shall he 
thine ■ come, beautiful, timid maid, let 
us be uiiihd by the (landbarvat nuptial 
tie, lor of all the modes of marrying, the 
Gandhana is esteemed the. best.” 

Sakuutala modestly replied—“ Sir, my 
father is gone lienee from the hci milage 
to fetch some fruit.—Stay for him awhile, 
and perhaps he himself will give thee my 
hand.” Dushwauta then said—“ Fault¬ 
less fair one, I am too anxious to possess 
thee, who art so greatly endowed; and 
know that now it is for thee alone l wait, 
to whom I have lost my heart! Seeing 

* That thou art born of the regal and military 
order. Dusliwantu mates tins observation, be¬ 
cause, had she, aa he first suspected, been the 
daughter of a Hrahman, it would not have been 
lawful forhim to have married her. Her natural 
father, as has been seen, was otigmalU of the 
military order; and, though lie took upon him¬ 
self the Bralimanhond, he seems not to have been 
admitted by that order. 

t U&ndbarva, a derivative from Ganctliarva, a 
celestial singer. 

Asiatic Journ. —No. 19. 


llf.it thou nrt without kindred, tliou art, 

by the divine lttw, competent to dispose 
of tit)seif—Now there arc eight modes of 
marriage, distinguished by the law, thus 
briefly denominated : 11 rah mu, Dai va, Ar- 
sha, Prajjpatya, Asoora, Guudharva, 
Raksltasa, aud Paisacha.J Of these, Ma¬ 
nn, who is railed Sway am bint, hath de¬ 
clared, dial (lie four first modes arc law¬ 
ful for the priesthood, aud the first six, in 
due order, for the nobility. The Ilak- 
shasa is likewise said to he proper for the. 
regal order; but the Asura is appointed 
fin- the merchants aud mechanics. Of 
the five first, three are said to be lawful, 
and two unlawful. The Paistclia and the 
Asura arc at no time to be adopted. Ac¬ 
cording to this ordinance is the path of 
the law to he pm sued. Suspect not hut 
that both the Gmnlharva and the Rak- 
sliasa modes are lawful for the regal and 
military order, and may, without doubt, 
be used, either separately or togethci. 
Tims, () beautiful maiden, thou, being 
full of Jove, art competent to become the 
wife of me, who am also lull of Ion, 
according to the Gandhana manhige 

rites.” 

1 

Sakunlala then said—“ If such be ,i 
1 iwl.il way, and it i am tit) own mi-tress, 
and free to lie-low my hand,hear the con¬ 
dition of my consent, and promise to j , u- 
form faithfully vvliat 1 now in piivate a^k 
—that the child which may be the fm.t 
of our unifii be appointed Yuva-iuja,b 
heir to thy dominions.—1 tell thee tiulv, 
great king, if what 1 ask be granted, oar 
union may he accomplished ” 

The king, without wailing to consider, 
eagerly replied • “ Let it he so ! and l will 
“ even bring thee to my Own city, kt- 
“ caieo tliou ait worthy; and tins I pro- 
“ mile faithfully to perform.” Having 


t Br&ltma, Daivn, fir. F.scli of these e!p,bt 
mmlcs nf marriage is dr-rnbed in n itipcrt <;f 
moral and religionuluiie-, eiil.iincrj for lIn; four 
Tribes r.tpcctnely, attributed t> Mann Sw«y- 
a m him, and entitled MAnava-smnli-sf.stra. 
The G.'indarva marriage in tint work is thus 
described. “ The union of amgill, .imlrlir.nl>- 
" (ect of her clioirc, of ibemscKnj hy mutual 
“ consent, is understood to lie the Oundharva 
*• mode; it is an union which is the offmg of 
•• love.” 

; Yuva-r.Via. A title piren to the person who 
>s nainsd to succeed the leaning prince. It means 
Young-King. 1 

Vol. IV. C 
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said this, he took the virtuous maiden by 
both tier hands, and they were united in 
the bonds of mutual love.—And, when 
he had appeased her troubled mind, he 
took his leave, giving her repeated assur¬ 
ances, that he would send an escort 
to conduct her to his palace. With this 
promise, the king departed, thinking of 
Kattya, and what he might do when he 
should tie informed of what had come to 
jpgss; and with his thoughts thus employ¬ 
ed, he entered his capital. 

Soon after the departure of Dushyanta, 
the holy Kanwa returned to the hermi¬ 
tage*, but SakuntalA was so ashamed, 
that she could not venture into the pre¬ 
sence of her father, until Kanwa, who 
wag-endued with a diviuing knowledge, 
add inspired by the fervour of religion, 
feoked at her with a prophetic eye, and 
&us cheerfully addressed her—“ 0 fortu¬ 
nate wom&u, the union which thou hast 
this day for ned with a man in private, 
although t!**i hast not consulted me, is 
not contrary to the divine law: the G&nd- 
harva mode of marriage is pronounced 
the best for the military order. It is said 


to he the private union of a pair, whose 
loves are mutual, without the repetition 
of prayers and invocations. Dtuhwants, 
whom thou hast chosen to be thy lawful 
husbaud, is a man of high degree, of an 
exalted mind, and just and religions prin¬ 
ciples. Thy son shall be an illustrious 
progenitor, and a mighty one upon the 
earth. He shall inherit the whole world, 
whose limits are tlie ocean; and when he 
shall go forth against the foe, his army 
shall always be victorious.'* 

When the holy man had done speaking, 
Sakuntala relieved him of his burden; 
and when she had put away the fruits 
which he had collected, and refreshed him 
by washing his feet, she thus addressed 
him—“ I pray thee let thy favour be 
shewn unto the most exalted king Dush- 
wanta, whom I hare chosen for my lord, 
and unto all those wlto are his compa¬ 
nions ami friends.” Kanwa replied— 
“ On thy account, SakuntaWi, who art 
worthy of my favour, I consent; and thou 
mayst ask of me any other boon thy heart 
is most anxious to obtain.” 

[To be concluded in our nert.) 


EXTRACTS FROM CHINESE WRITERS 

RELATING TO 

THE PERIOD WHEN THEIR CHARACTERS WERE 

INVENTED. 


By William Huttmann, 


Several European literati have placed 
the invention of the Chinese characters in 
the reign of Hoang ty, but Chinese au¬ 
thors mention their invention at an ear¬ 
lier period. 

In the second page of the introduction 
tothcTong Kien lan yao, an abridged his¬ 
tory of China, containing the 1 fabulous 
ages, the inventiou of knotted cords for 
promulgating laws is ascribed to Souy 
jin chy, and the invention of writing to 
Rsehoangchy, his successor; hut in the 
reign of Tsuu lou chy, it is remarked, 
page 3, that knotted cords were used in 
every reign to Chin nong’s inclusively. 
The invention of writing is described iii 
the following manner, page 3, Sse boang 
chys, or Tsang tys, proper name was Hie, 
* seeing at louy, on the river Lo, a tortoise 


bearing writing on its shoulders, blue 
letters ou a red shell, Tsang ty received 
it. Afterwards examining heaven and 
earth’s mutations, looking up he saw the 
constellation Kouey and the circle and 
curves properties; looking down he saw 
the tortoise’s various lines,bird's plumages, 
mountains and rivers appearances, and 
then invented writing. When writing 
was invented heaven rained grain and the 
demons lamented in the night. 

The Tong kien kang mo history of China 
commences with Fo hy. After noticing 
his tracing the 8 Koua, it states, page 2, 
that he invented writing to substitute for 
knotted cords in the promulgation of 
lawspage 3, it cites from the Onai ky 
history, that to commemorate a dragon 
horse's sallying from Cfiouy in the river 
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Ho, th» emperor appointed Tchu Siang, 
whom he named Fey long chy to make 
characters. 

The invention of characters by Fo hy 
js corroborated by a citation from the Oey 
so tse youen, a treatise on the origin of 
the characters in the 81st. chapter of 
the Encyclopedia Tsien Kio ku louy 
chou. Pao hychy (Fo hy) receiving a 
splendid dragon as a prognostic, made 
dragon characters ; Chin nong, because a 
beautiful stalk of rice, bearing eight ears, 
towered above its companions, made rice 
ear characters; Hoang ty, because he saw 
a brilliant cloud, made cloud characters. 
Kirchcr has published specimens of these 
characters in the China lllustrata, and 
CEdipus jEgyptiacus, copied from the Ouan 
pao tsuen chou Collection of 10,000 va¬ 
luables. 

In Kong ngan koue's preface to the 
Chou King it is stated, page 1, that Fo hy 
Chin nong and Hoang ty’s books are the 
three fen called Ta tao the great science. 

The Tong kicn Kang mo, declares, page 

that Yen ty chin nongchyfirst cultivat¬ 
ed the five species of grain, examined 
one hundred plants and made medicines. 
An extract from the Ouai ky, inserted in 
the commentary on this text, mentions that 
Yen ty in one day’s examination discovered 
seventy noxious plauts and their anti¬ 
dotes, and afterwards made a book of 
prescriptions for curing the people’s mala¬ 
dies, which was the foundation of the 
art of medicine. Page 10, text. Hoang 
ty appointed six counsellors and twp his¬ 
toriographers. Commentary Kouau tse 
says, that the Emperor made Tsang hie 
the left hand historian, Tsu Song the 
right hand historian; Tsang hie seeiug 
birds and animals traces forming a kind of 
figures, made characters. In a note Nan 
Siuen quotes from the Ouai ky that Sse 
hoang chy is Tsang ty, his proper name 
was Hie, aud lie invented characters; in 
another part it states that Hoang ty ap¬ 
pointed Tsang his left hand historian 
and he made characters; 1 cannot ascer¬ 
tain which is right, or if Tsang hie made 
them before Fo hyj again it says Fo hy 
invented writing, when he finished trac¬ 
ing the Koua he made characters; why 
should the first literati have lines find not 
characters ? The age being distant and 


the history dubious, i cannot reconcile the 
differences. 

A sketch of Tsang life’s life In the fourth 
historical and biographical volume of the 
Encyclopedia Louy chou san tsay touhoey, 
page 4, relates that he was born with four 
•yes * u Hien yonen’s (Hoang ty’s) time, 
who appointed for left and right hand his¬ 
torians for compiling history, Tsang hie 
andTsou Song, (Tsang hie) executing bis 
commission, first (observed) birds traces 
and made characters, then heaven rained 
grain aud the demons lamented iu tlie 
night; people have since asserted that 
Hie invented writing, but there was writ¬ 
ing in Fo hy’s time which was the first of 
all the kinds of characters. Hie merely 
augmented and improved his writing. 
The Tchouen chou youen kyf history of 
the ancient characters, which probably 
contains a dissertation on the origin of 
the Chinese characters iu its preface, and 
the Description of Moukden in 32 kinds 
of Chinese and Tartaric characters to 
which it is prefixed, being deficient iu the 
English public libraries, I am necessi¬ 
tated to cite the translation and transcripts 
in the Originc dcs d;(f£rentes sor ea de 
caracteres Chinois, in Amiot’s Eloge de la 
vilie de Moukden par l’Empereur Kicn 
long and Hager’s caracteres auciensiu the 
monument dc Yu. 

The characters invented hy Fo hy Chin 
hong aud Hoang ty, are described pp. 180, 
141, and ICO, of the Originedcs carac¬ 
teres Chinois, compiled by the most emi- 
Chinese literati, and specimens are given 
by Dr. Hager, Numbers 24, 7, and 15. 

I am completely aware of the uncer¬ 
tainty of the early Chinese history, but 
as the history of lloaug ty rests on the 
same authorities aud is no better authen¬ 
ticated thau the history of his predeces¬ 
sors, I am unwilling to reject the nume¬ 
rous formal attestations of the invention 
of writing before his reign, and implicitly 
adopt an assertion incidentally introduced 
into the commentary on his appointing an 
historiographer, especially as that appoint¬ 
ment implies the previous existence of 
writing. 


• See Inschrift dc* Yo tiberseUt ud crklirt 
von Julius von Klaproth. 
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ACCOUNT 

I 

OF AN 

ADMIRABLE CEMENT USED IN PERSIA. 

Extracted from the Letters of a British Officer in Persia during a Journey 
through Persia, Georgia, and Russia, to England, in 1808. 

(From the Calcutta Magazine.) 


“ Tv waudenng over the ruins of this 
lamed city,(Ispahan) amiil all those aichi- 
tectural lcmains, so profusely scatter'd 
mcr tliis woe-struck land, 1 have ever 
admired the uncommon durability of a 
dark coloured composition, used in the 
sttucture of those edifices. 

“ By dose observation in any one ex¬ 
tent of ruin, tliegiadual progress of a slow 
decay may he traced with sufficient regu- 
larity. I have, I believe, done so, and 1 
liave certainly admired the sturdy resis¬ 
tance of all atmospheric action, so plainly 
evident iu the dark and rugged suilace of 
the old baths, cascades, and aqueducts,— 
which have yielded but slowly, and this 
only to the persevering and vigoious at¬ 
tacks of time. 

“ This composition, in its most perfect 
state, in covered spots, presents the ap¬ 
pearance of highly polished jet, and in 
other places, the walls appear to lie gra¬ 
dually wearing down with a sharp summit 
and a broad uninjured base. The first 
sunptoins of suffering tire discovered in a 
tarnished and clouded appearance of the 
surface, whence it passes to a complete 
obscuration, a gradual roughening, in¬ 
creased ruggedness, and the conimcnce- 
mentof a dark grey hue of the surface. Even 
at this stage, and iu the most exposed si 
tuitions, the decay is slowly and with 
difficulty effected, for the bare grey front 
remains long indented with deep inequali¬ 
ties, overtopped with narrow annular 
boundaries, formed of an aggregate more 
perfectly white and compact than the 
lower surfaces—these irregular projec¬ 
tions arc now in turn worn to a level with 
the bases of the pits or indentures, before 
another flat stratum of the softer sub¬ 
stance can be exposed to the action of the 
atmosphere, and thus, iu an endless scries 
almost, the particles of the aggregate are 
gradually separated and mixed with the 
soil. 

“ It appears to me clear from every en¬ 
quiry I have made on this curious and in¬ 


teresting subject, that a composition of 
the same materials and manufacture is at 
this day applied as effectually to the same 
purposes.—The appearanceof it in a state 
of perfection, whether in the ancient or 
comparatively modern structure, and the 
oral tradition of the country as far as it 
can extend, decidedly pronounce them to 
he the same. 

“ Here are two baths, one in the quar¬ 
ter of Beedabad, and the other in the 
palace of (’•hchelsitoou, both of the reign 
of Abbas I., of the dynasty of Sejac, and 
both in the highest state of preservation. 
They were erected at the cost of two 
white eunuchs of that prince, named 
Abee Koolu Agha, ami Khosro Aglu, of 
rauk Khoojah Bashu. 

“ The first is kept constantly warmed 
for public use, at the rale of five pice per 
head. 

“ These are only two bundled years old 
—the plan of Shera/. affords examples 
much older, and in short, from personal 
inspection of the remains of some build¬ 
ings iu my route, a few tombs and some 
wells which are of acknowledged an¬ 
tiquity, and from the accounts of some of 
the oldest uud most intelligent merchants 
who have travelled over the whole country, 

1 do not hesitate to believe, tliat the same 
composition lias been in use from the time 
of the first Tartar Priuccs of Persia, pos¬ 
terior to the Muhomadan conquest. 

“ If you consider, that all these vener¬ 
able remains have been exposed during a 
succession of ages to all the variations of 
temperature, from 123° Fahrenheit, to 
the mercurial freezing point, you may de¬ 
duce sufficient evidence in proof of the 
justice of my admiration of this composi¬ 
tion.’' 

In another, letter he writes as follows: 

“ Take two parts of lime fresh from the 
kiln, one of finely sifted woodashes— 
water, and the pappus, or the luxuriant 
downy appendage of the seeds of a species, 
of sanbarum, as much as may be sufficient 
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to reduce th,c compound to the consistence 
of slightly congealed honey or oil. The 
]ime is to*be slaked by a slight sprinkling 
of water, and the portions measured out. 
A proportionate uuniber of labourers are 
now to be employed for at least forty- 
fight hours without intermission, in 
thoroughly incorporating the ingredients. 
This is beaten with a small mallet in the 
right hand with quick light strokes, while 
with the left the mass is constantly raked 
to and fro, to prevent the hardening of the 
particles, should too much water have 
been used in slaking the lime. If on the 
contrary small nodules of limestones 
should be discovered, water is again 
sprinkled, and the process of beating and 
agitation followed up till the ingredients 
are reduced to a finely pulverized and well 
mixed heap. The temperature of the mass 
during this preparation, is much above 
blood beat. On the third, or, at most, 
rhe fourth day, the compound is prepared 


of the proper consistence by the addition 
of a sufficient quantity of water and the 
pappus abovemenlioncd ; and if intended 
to line a reservoir, it is applied to the 
thickness of three or four inches, and it 
to the raising a foundation, to the thick¬ 
ness of half an inch on the intervals of the 
bricks ; for other purposes, to the thick¬ 
ness of the third of au inch. 

“ The cement is now left to harden suf¬ 
ficiently to bear the suction of a glass or 
stone polisher, of the shape of a globe, 
fastened at the poles. While hardening, 
it Is often inspected by the mason, not 
only to ascertain the extent of induration, 
but also to clear from the surface of the 
work a quantity of water which is copious¬ 
ly collected iu the form of congealed va¬ 
pour. 'Fhe polishing is continued till it 
bears the brightness of a mirror, and be¬ 
comes of the consistence of the hardest 
flint, though not so buttle.” 


ON THE USE OF LIME AND ALKALI 

IN 

DYING with indigo. 


Indigo has so strong an affinity for 
cloth as to render unnecessary any mor¬ 
dant. Hut lime and alkali, as employed 
in dying with indigo, are not to be con¬ 
sidered as mordants; but merely as afford¬ 
ing a solution of the colouring matter, 
and, by cleansing tlie cloth from oil and 
other sordes, they enable the solution to 
enter and intimately combine with the 
substance of the cloth. These are con¬ 
ditions absolutely necessary to the per¬ 
manency of the dye. 

Indigo has a strong affinity for oxygen, 
which it greedily abstracts from tlie at¬ 
mosphere. Unless deprived of its oxy¬ 
gen it is insoluble in water, its only true 
menstruum being sulphuric acid. A mere 
infusion of the plant, therefore, can afford 
at best but a partial suspension in the 
water of the pollen or colouring matter. 
Even add lime or an alkali, unless you 
also abstract the oxygen of the Indigo, 
still no perfect solution takes place. A 
piece of cloth therefore immersed in either 
of these preparations would merely receive 


tlie small quantity of colouring mattei. 
extracted by this method, on its surface, 
from which it m^bt easily be dislodged. 

Two common methods of dying with 
Indigo (the first commonly used for linen 
and cotton, the second for wool or silk) 
sufficiently illustrate this. 

1st.—To Indigo and quicklime in water, 
is added sulphate of iron, or some metal¬ 
lic sulphurct having a greater affinity frn 
oxygen than lias the basis of Indigo. The 
green oxide of iron, liberated by part or 
the lime, seizes on the oxygen ot the In¬ 
digo ; that substance is then dissolved l>y 
the remainder of the lime. 

2d.—To Indigo iu water is added bran, 
or some other vegetable substance, which 
readily undergoes fermentation. Daring 
this process, the Indigo parts with its 
oxygen; and, by adding an alkali or lime, 
is dissolved. 

This last also in part determines the 
point concerning the plant whilst ferment - 
iug in the vat. Permanency might be ob¬ 
tained from such a dye, but its brif- 
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liancy so impaired by the large portion of 
impurities combined with it, as to render 
it of little value. The colour imparted 
would be what dyers term “ Burnt Indi¬ 
go }*’ nor could these impurities, I ima¬ 
gine, be easily separated; excepting by 
the common method of precipitating the 
colouring matter. Another great objec¬ 
tion to either method, would be the diffi¬ 
culty of producing any required shade. 

Woad, the Indigo of England, is never, 
] believe, even where the fresh plant is 
readily procurable, used, excepting when 
reduced to a substance nearly similar to 
the Indigo of commerce. 

Respecting the use of lime and alkali; 
one of these is, l believe, in general suf¬ 
ficient. Quicklime, in general, in the two 
almvcmenfioned methods. An alkali and 
alum in the process of dying with the 
sulphuric solution of Indigo. 


The natives of this country in general 
use the second method abovementioned. 
The vegetable substauce which tjhey prefer 
is a decoction of the seeds of the Cassia 
Tora, or oval leaved Cassia, in conjunction 
with lime and an impure soda. 

Perhaps a superior kind of Indigo 
might be collected, in small quantities, by 
carefully gathering the plants, and agitat¬ 
ing them sufficiently in a large portion of 
water, so as to separate the fine pol¬ 
len merely from the leaves. By allowing 
this to stand the pollen might be easily 
collected and if necessary again washed in 
more water with perhaps the addition of 
a little alkali, to cleanse it from all impu¬ 
rities. The remainder of the plant might 
then undergo the usual process for ex¬ 
tracting the common Indigo of com¬ 
merce. 


NARRATIVE 

OF 

A VOYAGE TO COCHIN CHINA IN 1778. 

Bp Mr. Chapman.—(Continuedfrom p. 545, ml. 111.) 


Thus circumstanced, I think there is 
little probability of bis executing the 
projects mentioned at our conference. I 
rather conclude, vvl.^i. the Tonquinese 
possess the finest provinces to the north¬ 
ward, with an old claim to the whole 
country,* and his attempts arc baffled 
upon Donai, that he has more reason to 
dread the loss of his present possessions, 
than to flatter himself with the hope of 
future conquests. 

About two degrees to the north of Qui- 
uion, lies an island called Pulo Canton; 
and between thirty and forty minutes 
north of this, another named Pulo Cam- 
pella; the latter possesses a convenient 


• After tlie great Revolution which made the 
Tartan matter* of the empire of China, the 
weatern province) threw off their allegiance, and 
were formed into a kingdom under a prince whose 
descendant now reign* in Tonquin, A colony 
from thence, about the beginning of the ltth cen¬ 
tury, poaveaaed themselves of Cochin China, 
having driven the original inhabitants back to the 
mountains, and after long and bloody struggle* 
frith the Tonquinese, who still consider them as 
retell, became independent. 


place for the ships to anchor in, and other 
advantages, which made the French some 
years ago send a vessel with a letter 
from the king, accompanied by rich pre¬ 
sents, offering to purchase it from the 
Government of Cochin China. The offer 
was, however, wisely refused. I believe 
it would now be at the service of any 
nation who would be at the trouble of 
taking possession of it. Upon the conti¬ 
nent opposite to this island, is the en¬ 
trance to a river by which tlie junks go up 
to Faifo; and there is a branch of it 
which falls into the harbour of Turon. 

We anchored in Turon bay the 2d of 
August, and found here four Macao ves¬ 
sels. In a few days after they were join¬ 
ed by another. There bad also been a 
small Spanish snow trading upon the coast 
this season. The Portuguese of Macao 
buy up the refuse of the Canton mtuket 
after the departure of the Europe and 
Indian ships, which they hitherto dis¬ 
posed of in Cochin China to great advan¬ 
tage ; but thisyear they complained much 
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of their losses and of the impositions they 
had suffered. Having obtained the per¬ 
mission of the Mandarine, I hired a toler¬ 
able house in the village of Turon. It is 
built upon thq banks of a river falling into 
the harbour, to the south-east, and com¬ 
municates, as I before observed, with the 
river of Faifo. There had been several 
large and good houses here, but most of 
them were destroyed in the troubles. The 
banks of the river were cultivated with 
rice, brenjalls, and some sweet potatoes. 
The country farther back seemed entirely 
neglected, covered, however, in several 
places, with groves of Oranges, limes, 
jacks, plantains, and bamboos, in most of 
which were the remains of dwelling- 
houses. When 1 had been here three or 
four days, the Mandarine who governs 
the province of Cham, on the part of 
Ignaac, came down the river, attended by 
four gallies rowing between forty or fifty 
oars each, and landed at a house on the 
opposite side to where I lived. The same 
day he sent to know when he should wait 
on me. I chose, however, to be first to 
make tins compliment, and crossed the 
river in one of his gailies for that'purpose. 
He received me in great form, himself 
seated upon a bench placed on an emi¬ 
nence, the lesser Mandarines and soldiers, 
to a considerable number, ranged on each 
side of him. 1 presented to him the pa«s- 
port I had received from tlie king, which 
he respectfully stood up to hear read, and 
then welcomed me to Turon. This was 
the Mandarine with whom the dispute 
had happened the preceding year. I beg¬ 
ged therefore he would iuform me how It 
had arisen, and the causeof his severity to 
the people who had fallen into his hands. 
He replied, that the commander of the 
English ship had bceu prevailed on, by 
some Mandarines of the former govern¬ 
ment, then in arms at Turon, to assist 
them with men and arms ; and that the 
ship's boat being sent up the river with 
them, had been attacked by bis people 
and taken; that some of the crew were 
killed, some jumped into the river and 
were drowned, and some fled to the 
woods where they perished with hunger. 
He then gave me a license fqr trading, 
strictly enjoining all persons to pay for 
what they purchased, aud in nowise to 
molest or in treat us or our attendants, 
upon pain of being severely punished. The 
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misfortune was, we could not find any 
body capable of purchasing la the province. 
After he had given me an invitation to 
visit him at Faifo, I took my leave, hare- 
turning the same night. 

The thirteenth I set out for Faifo in a 
small galley, furnished by the Mandarine 
of Turon. We left the village between six 
ftnd seven in the evening, and reached 
Faifo about nine o’clock the next morn¬ 
ing. It was a pleasant serene night, the 
water perfectly smooth, no noise to be 
beard but the regular strokes of our nars; 
and a song, not destitute of harmony, 
from the rowers. Listening to this, and 
chatting amongst ourselves, we gradual 1 > 
fell asleep; and when we were awakenou 
at the places the galley stopped at, to give 
an account of who we were, it was only 
to be relullcd to a like pleasing repose. 
On one of these occasions we were not 
a little alarmed ;—on opening our eyes 
we found ourselves under a high moun¬ 
tain, part of which impended over tl« 
river, and seemed ready to tumble and 
bury us under its ruins. Returning by 
day, we found this place really curious. It 
was a large mountain of white marble, 
situated on a low plain dose to the water¬ 
side, unconnected with any of the distant 
hills. We could perceive several cracks 
and boles in the body of the mountain, 
and round it were lying some vast frag¬ 
ments, which we concluded to have been 
separated from it. The eye in wandcriug 
over it, presented the fancy with the ideas 
of pillars, houses, towers, &c. Near It 
were a few huts, inhabited by stone-cut¬ 
ters. I did not see any other specimens 
of their ingenuity than pestles and mor- 
ters of different sizes. Probably the mar¬ 
ble was formerly applied to a more exten¬ 
sive use. On arriving at Faifo, wg #crc 
surprised to find the recent ruins of a 
large city, the streets laid out on a regu¬ 
lar plan, paved with flat stone, and well 
built brick houses on each side. But alas! 
there was now little more remaining than 
the outward walls, within which, in a few 
places, you might behold a wretch, who 
formerly was the possessor of a palace, 
sheltering himself from the weather in a 
miserable hut of straw and bamboos*' 


* It m taken aud deitroyed by on* of Ignatc'i 
general!. Before that it wae a place of very great 
trade, and fumiahed cirgoet of angar. cinnamon, 
pepper, agula-vrood, &e. to hundred! of junki 
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Of the few edifices left entire was a 
wooden bridge built upon piles, over a 
narrow arm of the river, with a tiled roof. 
The temples and their wooden gods were 
no further molested, than by being robbed 
of their bells, which I understood the pre¬ 
sent usurper had seized with the purpose of 
coining them into money. After refresh¬ 
ing ourselves at Faifo, I set out for the 
Mandarine’s residence, which I reached 
jn about five hours. The course of the 
liver from Turon to Faifo was a little to 
the eastward of south. It now seemed to 
spread all over the country in a great 
number of branches. Near this house 
was a very populous \ illage, where I pro¬ 
cured some pine-apples and jacks, both 
excellent in their kind. Over the riter 
in this jdace, about fifty yards broad, was 
a floating bridge of bamboo hurdles. Here 
I was obliged to leave the galley, and pro¬ 
ceed by land in my net for about two 
miles through paddy fields. The Man¬ 
darine’s house, like several others I saw, 
was within an inclosure, formed by driv¬ 
ing strong stakes into the ground, inter¬ 
mixed with bamboos growing; and for 
some distance round it short pointed bam¬ 
boos were driven obliquely into the 
ground, as if designed to keep off cavalry. 
Several good chevaux dc frize wire laying 
about in different places. The house was 
spacious, partly consisting of brick, and 
_ partly of thatch and bamboo. He was 
almost as well attended as his master 
Ignaac. Several of his people were well 
dressed, and had swords in their hands, 
the hilts and scabbards ornamented with 
plates of beaten gold. My conversation 
with the Mandarine was but short. I 
was informed that he was an illiterate 
man, and lmd the character of being cruel 
and oppressive. An instance of cruelty 
and perfidy was related to me at Faifo. 
There was a certain distant relation of the 
royal family who lived in disguise in that 
part of Cochin China possessed by tiie 
Tonquincsc, with whom this Maudariue 
bad some acquaintance. He made it a 
pretence to send him a pressing invitation 
to conic and reside under liis protection, 
with h's family and dependents, not only 
assuring him of personal protection, but 
promising him Ills friendship. The poor 
man, deceived by these specious profes- 

whtch retorted thither from all the iea-coust of 
, China and Japan, 
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sions of personal regard, set out with liis 
wife, his children, and the rest of his fa¬ 
mily, to a considerable number. When he 
arrived in Turon bay, he procured an ex¬ 
peditious conveyance to the Mandarine’s 
residence, leaving his family to follow him 
in their boats. He was rrceived by the 
Mandarine apparently with the highest 
marks of satisfaction arid regard. They 
partook of a repast together, and when it 
was finished, tiie Mandarine told him that 
iiis attendants would conduct Him to a 
house he had prepared for his reception 
but lie had no sooner passed the threshold 
than he was seized by the soldiers, and had 
his head immediately severed from his 
body .To concludethe sccneas he had bc?un. 
lie went on board one of his gullies to meet 
the family, who were on their way up 
to town ; and as soon as he had reached 
their boats, he instantly caused the wo¬ 
men and children to he bound together 
and thrown into the river, seizing all that 
they had brought with them for his own 
use. I was afterwards assured that 1 rau 
the greatest risk in trusting myself in the 
power of this man, who no farther obeyed 
the orders of Ignaac than they answered 
his own purposes. This I had some sus¬ 
picion of'at our interview ; for the king 
haviug desired to have some articles which 
were in the Jenny, I told him I would 
prevail on the captain to deliver them to 
his Mandarine at Turon, if he would wrilc 
to him to receive and pay for them. I 
mentioned this circumstance, and he ac¬ 
knowledged tiie king had done so ; but 
said if he made any purchases they would 
be on Ins own account. Finding nothing 
to detain me at Faifo, and indeed not 
being altogether satisfied that we were 
secure there, I staid only one day and re¬ 
turned to tlic vessel. It was now the 15th 
of August, at which time we had warm 
dry weather with a few light showers, 
r-et die latter end of this month rain 
began to fall frequeut and heavy, auil 
the wind to blow strong from the south. 

Ou my arrival on board the Amazou, 
1 was visited by a Portuguese merchant, 
just come from Hue,* the capital of 
Cochin China. He .acquainted me that 
he was charged with a verbal invitation 
to me from the Tonquinesc Viceroy to 
proceed thither; and to dispose of any 


t Hue lies in lot, 17 deg. 30 min. noith. 
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articles of trade tve might have remaining, riage with a Tonquinese woman. By 
I have omitted to mention that 1 had dis- trading to Canton lie had acquired some 
patched my writer, accompanied by Mr. knowledge of the mode practised by the 
Moniz with a letter to the Tonquiucse Europeans in conducting their commerce 


Mandarines requesting this favour. He 
said it had not been received when he 
came away; nor had the Mandarine any 
intimation of my design of going, but had 
sent this invitation entirely of liis own 
accord. I determined therefore not to 
wait for an answer as the weather began 
to grow bad, and the Portuguese iuformed 
me, I might procure any kind of refresh¬ 
ment there, and pass my time more agree¬ 
ably then where I was, till the sea¬ 
son would admit of my proceeding 
to the southward, flearing that there 
was but a very small depth of water 
upon the Bar of Hue Itivcr, I proposed 
to tlic commander of the Jenny to go in 
his vessel which might give him an oppor¬ 
tunity ot disposing of his investment. He 
consented and leaving the Amazon in 
Turoii Bay, I embarked witli Mr. Bay¬ 
ard the eighteenth of August, the Doctor 
was so good as to remaiu with Captain 
Macrlriuian who was dangerously ill; 

1 prevailed with some dilliculty, upon our 
Mandarine to accompany me ; lie nlledg- 
ed that he was equally apprehensive of 
the Tonquiucse and Tysons, who were 
both the declared enemies of his family. 
The Portuguese merchant however ac¬ 
quainting me that the Touquiuesc never 
yet put any of the royal family to death, 
but suffered them to live unmolested in 
the country, provided they made no dis¬ 
turbances, I at last brought him to con¬ 
sent. He was well known to the Portu¬ 
guese, to whom he voluntarily discovered 
himself; I really believe that he had now 
contracted so stroug a relish for the Eu¬ 
ropean manner of living, that the utmost 
of his ambition was to go back to Bengal. 
In our way up we anchored in the Buy of 
Chimoy, which is the boundary of the 
Tonquinese possessions; I was informed 
that grapes grew wild in the hills which 
surround this Bay j but I never saw any 
myself iu the country, here l was met by 
my writer, accompanied by a Mandaiiuc 
with an answer to my letter, containing 
the permission of the Viceroy to proceed 
to Hue, and to bring the vessel into the 
liver if we found it practicable. The 
Mandarine's name was On-ta-liia; he 
was the offspring of a Chinese by mar- 
As\atic Joum*— No. 19. 


He appeared to approve highly of our open¬ 
ing a trade with Cochin China, and to have 
a view of procuring the management of 
it, under the denomination of the Com¬ 
pany’s merchant; I did not think it ne¬ 
cessary ti discourage iiis expectation. In 
the course of our conversation he took 
an occasion to abuse the government lie 
was a member of; and hiutod if the En¬ 
glish thought it an object, how easy it 
would be for them to become masters of 
the country. The hook was too unskil¬ 
fully covered for the bait to allure, 1 ut¬ 
terly and entirely disclaimed any such in¬ 
tention. When vve came to the entrance of 
the river, the Mandarine stationed there 
came on board in a galley, with a number 
of soldiers and undertook to pilot the 
vessel in. She however w.ys run aground, 
and remained so in some dauger ; the fol¬ 
lowing night the tide rose here about six 
feet. 

It was two days after the vessel anchor¬ 
ed within the mouth of the river, before I 
received permission to go up to town. A 
galley was then sent to carry me. The 
distance from the place we lay at was 
about fifteen miles towards the sea; the 
country was sandy and barren ; advanc¬ 
ing the scene giadually changed. Tin: 
lands put on every appearance of fertility; 
and we saw the husbandmen on the 
hanks, busied iu cult nation ; abreast of 
the town twenty-five Chiuese Junks wive 
at anchor; innumerable country boat-; 
were passing and repassing; and the shore 
was thronged with people. We landed at 
On ta-hia’s house; it was the resort of 
the Chinese, as his office consisted in re ¬ 
porting the arrival of their Junks, and 
procuring them their clearances when they 
were leaving the port; the next day he 
carried me to the Tonquinese Viceroy. 
Before we set out, On-ta-hia desired to 
sec what presents l designed for the Vice¬ 
roy and what for the general.* I shelved 
them to him. He approved them, but 
advised me as a friend to reserve the best 
articles for the latter, giving as a reason, 
that the Viceroy was a good man, who 


1 The second Mandarine who had the corn - 
mind of the fleet and aimv. 

Vol. IV. D 
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really meant to befriend us, but that the 
favour of the general who was an eunuch, 
and of bad character, was only to be pur¬ 
chased by sacrificing to his avarice. I ob¬ 
served that 1 had heard, from a like prin¬ 
ciple, they offered the most costly perfumes 
to the evil being, while they totally disre¬ 
garded the Supreme and benevolent one. 
He allowed thecomparison to be just, and 
supported the principle they acted upon. I 
requested him to select such tilings as would 
procure me a favorable reception from this 
counterpart of the infernal one. He made 
choice amongst others of a gold repeating 
watch, set with a few small diamonds, and 
emeralds, I however took care to reserve 
an equivalent, which I hoped would suffi¬ 
ciently testify the respect I entertained for 
the virtues of the Viceroy. He resided in 
the palace of the kings of Cochin China, 
six miles higher up the river than the 
town I lauded at. The Abbe Raynal in¬ 
forms us its circumference is a league, and 
the walls of it plauted with thousands of 
cannon; this description is certainly 
heightened; 1 visited it several times my¬ 
self; and a person who accompanied me 
found an opportunity of examining the 
whole. Tile fortification is an oblong 
square, the greater sides extending as 
near as I could guess, half a mile; the 
lessor two thirds of that distance. It is 
formed by a retaining wall; behind which 
a rampart of earth, ten or eleven feet 
high, w<is thrown up, with steps rising to 
a convenient level for the discharge of 
missile weapons. It had no embrazures, 
the guns being pointed through a kind of 
porthole, made in the bottom of the re¬ 
taining walls. The number mounted was 
about sixty; the largest nine pounders. 
For six or eight without the wall; short 
pointed bamboos from twelve to six 
inches long were driven obliquely into 
the ground ; beyond these was a ditch, 
eight feet wide and as many in depth; 
fenced with bamboos growing, which 
was succeeded by another space with 
pointed ones driven into the ground, and 
the whole encompassed by a low checker¬ 
ed bamboo rail. 'Die ground within the 
fort was divided by a n;unber of back 
walls, meeting at right angles and forming 
squares, some were allotted to tje holding 
markets; others to granaries; quarters 
for tbesoldiers, stables for elephants .Mid 
•horses, &c. &c. the whole was much out' 
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of repair, the gates of communication 
were mostly down, and the walls falling. 

The palace deserved the name of a good 
lower roomed house, a terrace thrown up 
about six feet formed the floor. Fine 
polished pillars of wood, with stone pe¬ 
destals, supported the beams and rafters, 
upon which tiled roofs of the different 
compaitinents were laid, they were with¬ 
out ceilings. The capitals of the pillais, 
tiie beams and rafters were ornamented 
with curved work. The building was laid 
out in spacious verandas and private 
rooms, gradually wainscotted iu the cen¬ 
ter where the roof was highest and admit¬ 
ted of making lofts above them, their fur¬ 
niture consisted of very fnv moveables, 
mats spread upon the floor with hard 
cushions, great silken lauthorns painted 
in different colours suspended from the 
roofs, with some frames hung up against 
the pillars, containing sentences, written 
in long characters, composed the whole. 
In one of the vcraudaB I was introduced 
to the Viceroy; I found him swinging in 
a net hammock extended between one of 
the pillars And the wainscot of the inner 
apartmeuts. He was a venerable old man, 
about sixty years of age, with a thin silvery 
beard, and of most engaging manners. 
His dress was plain and simple, like the 
rest of the Tonquincse, consisting of a 
loose gown, of black glazed lincu, with 
large sleeves, a black silk capon his head, 
stiffened to a particular form, and sandals 
on his feet; the cordiality he received us 
with, and to the last apparently preserved 
towards us, still inclines me toacquithim 
of being voluntarily the author of the un¬ 
merited ill treatment we afterwards ex¬ 
perienced. He himself and others often 
hinted to me, that although the first in 
rank, he was subject to the control of 
his colleagues. I acquainted him with my 
business in Cochin China, much in the 
same tenns I had made use of to Ignaac ; 
adding that the high character given of 
his own personal virtues, and the lenity 
and humanity, I had heard the Tonqui- 
nese had shewn to their vanquished ene¬ 
mies, had inspired me with so strong a de¬ 
sire of making him a visit, aud forming a 
connection with so deserving a people, 
that, soon after my arrival at Turon, f 
was induced to apply for his permission 
to come up to the capital. 

(To be continued.) 
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CHINESE PLANTS. 


Pak* tseen yong kok fa ,. 

Hong sou hae, k. f.. 

Fu chow wong, k. f. 

Ma yce woug, k. f.. 

Ngun chun |iak, k. f. 

Kum fung mow, k. f. . 

Chun Hoang Kow, k. f. 

Tucy \oug, Fc k. f.. 

Tsoo ling kok, f. .. 

Yung Mian hong, k. f. . 

Nga Lati, k. f. .. 

Yu Ke woug, k . f. . 

Kum peen, k. f. . 

Siu too chin, k. f.. 

Ngow sik liecn, k. f. . 

Yung shan wong, k. f. . 

Wong tot fso, k. f. . 

Tsoo lung how, k. f. .. .. 

The fotegoiug plants are varieties of 
the Chrysanthemum iudicum; kukor kok 
fa is the Chinese generic term, the other 
names are expressive of some circum¬ 
stance iu the flower or plant. 

Keaug uam Tsoo, k. f.—aster Cbinensls. 
Nankin (i n k brown. 

Keang nam bong, k. f.—Nankin red aster, 
lioug elm la—Camellia Japonica, red 
flowers (the Chinese name aignifles red 
tea flower). 

I'oo youg— hibiscus mutabiiis, a tree of 
considerable size. 

Yong to iCauiou name) sam neem (Macao 
namei—Averrhoa caramliola, a very 
beautitul tree, scarcely ever without 
flower or truit. 

Chun put iow.—Ardisia solanacea, large 
growing fruit tree, bearing most part of 
the year. 

Kum kut—Citrus aurantiuin var: a beau* 
tiful variety of orange. 

Ttou yow—Citrus decuman a. Large Pu¬ 
nt ulo, or shaddock tree. 

Chu aha kut—Citrus nobilis, mandarin 
orange. 

Yung Ngak you—Citrus decumana. Pu- 
mulo of Yung Ngak a town in the pro¬ 
vince of Cauton. 


* The final k as in the word psk is the pro¬ 
nunciation of Canton, the dialect of Pekin we 
understand softens the sound to Pai, he. 


Chrysanthemum Indicum, white velvet. 

-red embroidered. 

—- . ..tiger's claw. 

-horse's ear yellow. 

-- --White silver needle. 

■ . .— golden feathered. 

-tall strong scented. , 

—-yong fe is the name of a 

celebrated Chinese lady. Tne is intox¬ 
icated. 

.. dark brown. 

. .— shining red. 

Cochineal chiysanthemum. 

1 m peri al ch r y sail them uni. 

Golden fringed ch. 

New tiger’s daw ch. 

Carnation ch. 

Shining yellow ch. 

Yellow ch. 

Tall dark brown ch. indicum. 

Ma te—Elcocharis tuberosa (scirpus lube 
rosus) one of the most esteemed wa¬ 
ter plants, the bulb produced at the 
root is the part used. Many acres iu 
the neighbourhood of Cantou are occu¬ 
pied in the cultivation of this vegetable. 
Fa chu fa—-Camellia Japonica (varie¬ 
gated). 

Pak cha fa—do. (white flowers). 

Pak yok lan—Magnolia yulan. 

Suey Huong—Daphne odora 
Pak seem fa—Gardenia florida. 

Qui fa—Olea fragraus. 

Yay hop—Magnolia putnila. 

Teet che hoey tong—Pyrus Japonica. 
Hum soo fa—Magnolia fuscata. 

Ho chun kut, or ho ueeu kut—Citrus au- 
rantium. New year orange. 

Lap muoy—Calycanthus. 

To keun—Azalea Iudica. 

Pak muey fa—Pruuus sp. white double 
flowering plum or apricot. 

Tchok serra—gardenia radicans, a low 
growing shrub with fine double white 
fragrant flowers which blow in July 
and August. 

Pak tsow—Ziziphus, a deciduous fruit 
tree of low growth, seldom produces 
good fruit at Canton, is from the more 
northern provinces.—Flowers April and 

May. 

Wong pe.—Cookia punctata, cal. 6 phyl- 
ius, parvus, cor. 6 petela Hngnlata, 

D 2 


















20 Chinese 

Stamina 10 iuvariabilia, erecta. Sty¬ 
lus cylindricus, grossus. Germina 5 
augularia. Bacca 1 spmna A very 
handsome and large growing tree is 
reckoned one of the most pleasant and 
wholesome fruits in this country. Flow¬ 
ers in March and ripens in July. 

Hak yeep li dice—Dimocarpus litchi. 

Tay tsow li dice. 

Wong pc—Cnokia punctata, cal. 5 phyl- 
lus, parvus, cor. 5 petala, lingulata, 
.stamina 10 invaribilia, erecta. Stylus 
cyliudricits, ctosmis. Germina 5 angu- 
larc. Bacca 1 spertua. This is a very 
handsome and lame growing tree, is 
reckoned one of the most pleasant and 
wholesome fruits in thiscouutry. Flow¬ 
ers in March, fruit ripens iu July. 

Hak yeep li dice—Dimocarpus Litchi.— 
Dark green-leaved. C,iL 1 phyllu* 5 
fi.i. Cor. O. Stamina variant • ab ti, 7. 
ad 8. Stigma 1, 2-partitum, revolu- 
tum. (inin. 2-lobum. Buccal sperma. 
This is a most beautiful tree, in a good 
soil becomes very large if not stinted 
by art. The fruit is in the highest es¬ 
timation amongst the Chinese. This 
variety is accounted one of the best. 
FI. March and April. Fiuit ripens in 
July. 

Tay tsow li chec.— Large coarse Li tchi. 
-—This is much the most free-growing 
tree, and produces the largest fruit of 
any of the varieties. The fruit is in¬ 
ferior in quality to some of the other 


Plants. [July, 

The bulb produced at the root is the 
edible part; it is boiled when used. 

Nyctanthes Arbor tristis.—This tree is 
not the production of this part, but has 
been introduced to Macao from Bengal. 
It is a vigorous large growing tree ; its 
flowers only expand in the night, and 
are very odoriferous ; at sun-rise they 
immediately either fall oif or shut up. 
Flowers in August. 

Hong yok Lan or Sun He—Magnolia pur¬ 
purea.—Red flowering Yulan, a plant 
which has been in England for some 
years. Flowers in May. 

Choo lung chow—Ncpanthes distillatoria. 
—Masc. Cal. 4 phyllus reflexus. Cor. 
0. Anthers mu!tie connataj in globbani 
apice column*. Fern. Cal. 4-phyllus, 
reflexus. Stig. 4. Caps, oblonga, 4-lo - 
cularis. Semina rnulta. 

This plant crows naturally on some 
of the islands in the vicinity of Macao 
in moist places, by the sides of small 
rivulets. Grows from ouc to three, 
four, or five feet, in height. 

Song nia yow—Citrus decumana.—A va¬ 
riety of the Piimulo or Shadock. 

Yong Kow nga.—Mitchclia Champaca.— 
This was introduced to Macao from 
Malacca, and becomes a very large and 
handsome tree. Us flowers are strongly 
odoriferous. Flowers most pair, of tin; 
hot seasou. 

Choo lan, nr Pak clioo Jan.—Cbloranflm.-, 


sorts. 

Wae diet.—Sour-fruited Litchi, one of 
the least valued sorts. 

Long yun—Longau.—Cal. 1-phyllus, 5 fid. 
Corolla 5-petala, parva. Stam. pleruin- 
qnc 8.1 Germ. 21obum aliquando 3- 
lobuin. Stigma 2-partitum, revolution 
Bacca monosperma. 

This is a very large growing tree, 
produces a tolerably good fruit, but 
much inferior to the Litchi. In the 
liabit, as well as in the fructification, it 
has a great affinity to Litchi, and both 
may be species of Sapinda. Flow. 
March. Fruit ripens July and August. 
Choo kow Sagittaria affin. Sagittifolia. 
—This is an aquatic esculent vegetable 
in general cultivation and use; is culti¬ 
vated in low level grounds where a 
constant supply of water can be ad¬ 
mitted to cover the ground, two, three, 
• or * our inches, as occasion may require, 
according to the strength of the plants. 


white flowers.—This plant is, perhaps 
sufficiently different from C. iiiconspicu- 
us to constitute a new species, in the tea 
countries its flowets are said to be mix¬ 
ed with some sorts of teas to give them 
a flue smell and flavour. Flowers ir 
June. 

Gong yeep tan, or ooug suk lan. Aglaia 
odorata, (five-leaved variety.)—This 
delicate little shrub is one of the most 
common ornamental plants, cultivated 
iu pots, and is highly esteemed for the 
flue fragrance of its flowers. Flowers 
most part of the year. 

Kow tsin tsow, or Yok yeep lan.—Cym- 
bidioides.—This elegant species grows 
naturally on some *of the islands uear 
Macao, but not plentifully. Flowers 
July, August, and September. 

Hook tiug-lan. Bletia Tankervillia*.— 
Flowers March and April. 

Tsoo-lan. Blerioides . Hyacinthina. — 
Flowers January and February. 
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Muk Ian, Cymbidium en3ifoham Epiden- 
drum Sp.—-Flowers in February. 

Sin buey pak (from Sin heuy).—Flowers 
in February. 

Ta ching lan. 

Tsoo Sum lan. 

Chck me lan. 

Kum chc yok yeep lan. 

The above varieties generally flower 
in the months of June and July. f 

Fan tap cho. Goodyeroides.—This little 
plant grows wild in moist places on 


Dane’s Island,&c. Flowers in February. 

Lok leen kok. Trapa bicornis with green 
fruit. 

Hong lceti kok. Trapa bicornis, with 
red fruit. This and the preceding are 
annual aquatic plants, and much cul¬ 
tivated for the sake of their nuts or 
fruit. Their culture is nearly the same 
as that of the Choo Kow. There is an¬ 
other variety with black fruit, called Hai 
leen kok, the fruit of which is eaten i aw, 
and is rcckoucd very wholesome. 


SOUBAH SINGH'S KEMONSTRANGR 
to 

AURtJNGZEBE. 


All due praise be offered to the glo¬ 
ries of almighty God, and the goodness 
of the adorable Majesty of the King of 
Kings, which is more conspicuous than 
the sun aud moon. It is represented un¬ 
to the Emperor, the Lord of time anil 
r.pacc, that notwithstanding I, the well 
disposed towards your Majesty, by the 
accidents of my own fortunes, have been 
separated from the immediate piesencc 
of uiy Lord, yet in the necessary duties 
of a loyal servant, as it is right aud pro¬ 
per, 1 have ever been ready with my good 
services; aud every thought aud desire of 
ruine has been constantly exerted for the 
prosperity of the empire, the Pi itiers. 
Lords, Iiajahs, Nobles, and Governors 
of Hindustan, the eiiicfs of Turan, 
Hum, and Shaum, aud the inhabitants 
•>f the seven provinces*, and the travel¬ 
lers by laud and sea; of which it is highly 
probable an idea may have been commu¬ 
nicated to the royal heart, flowing, like 
the sea, with abundance and liberality. In 
consideration therefore of my good ser¬ 
vices, and the royal favours I have enjoy¬ 
ed, I will say a few words in which the 
interest of the prince aud the people is 
equally concerned. Having been inform¬ 
ed, that, in order to wage war against me, 
your well wisher, so much rnouey has 
been lavished, as to exhaust the trea¬ 
sury, and make it necessary to raise a 
large sum in specie by way of capitation- 
tax, in order to furnish the necessary 
supplies for the government. Health and 
prosperity to your Majesty! The deceas¬ 
ed Emperor Mohammed Jillaul ud deen 

* Kumir, Bengal, Da khan, Gujarat, Labor, 
Purul,and Paiahur. 


Akbur, the fouud-r of the empires of the 
world, the Lord of whole countries, and 
builder of kingdoms, on the throne of 
his royal palace issued his commands lor 
fifty-two years with unbiassed justice, 
and sovereign authority; and became the 
protector of men of every description, 
whether Jews or Christians. Davidcati, 
or Dharian, Iirniuin, or Sucrian, the pic- 
server of the rites, and universal friend of 
all, was honored, by the voluntary eon- 
sent of all parties, with the title of Jug- 
gut Harrow, or Guardian of Mankind. 
Ilis Majc-Uy also, Mohammed Noor ud 
deeu, now in heaven, Jehangir Padshav\ 
for twenty-two years extended the shad’ 
of liis royal foot over the heads of mo» 
tals, and with a heart for fiieudship, and 
a hand for business, brought happiness to 
light. His late Majesty, alsocalled Sckan- 
der the second, for thirty-two year-., 
having spread the blessed shadow of pro¬ 
tection over the world by the decision of 
tiie worldly matters of mortals, obtained 
the fruit of immortality in heaven; and 
having acquired all the marks of fortune, 
and prosperity became the very current 
term for excellence, aud sign of reputa 
linn on earth, lly the blessings of these 
good intentious, and the magnificence of 
these illustrious actions of his ancestors, 
wheresoever he turned his eye, lie saw 
victory in present, and prosperity in fu¬ 
ture days. At that lime many forts and 
kingdoms came into his power, but in youv 
Majcsty’s reign many have been finally 
alienated, and the rest will very soon go 
after them, since there is no cessation of 
ruin to the country, no stop to the deso¬ 
lation that pievails ou every side. The 
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farmers are plundered, aud tlie revenue 
is defrauded, aud tbe roirrquencc is a 
deficit in the contributions; and for a 
lak, or one hundred thousand rupees, one 
thousaud is now collected, and for a thou¬ 
sand, tei- only can at present hardly be 
obtained ; and the strong plates are all 
destroyed, and the fortresses reduced to 
sand heaps. Whenever poverty has enter¬ 
ed the palaces of Kings and Princes, the 
state and condition of the nobles may 
easily he couc ived. At this moment the 
soldiers are iu rebellion, the merchant 
complaining, the mussulmaus weeping, 
and the Hindoos burning; and many iu 
want of their nightly bread, heat their 
cheeks till they are ri d. ilow can the 
dignity of the empire he shewn by exact¬ 
ing double taxes, iu this stale of the peo¬ 
ple, already so miserably reduced ? The 
rcpoittno at this moment is gone abroad 
from East to West, tiiat the Emperour of 
Hindosrau degrades the honor ami the 
name of the race of Timur, and, jealous 
of the Brain ins, the Hanorahs, the Jog- 
is, Berawgis, and Sonyassees, exacts 
a poll-tax from the sick aud needy, robs 
the indigent of his platter, and the poor 
man of his cup. If the authentic word 
of God, if the heavenly book be held in 
any esteem, God is the Lord both of true 
believers, aud the wild uncivilised Arab, 
and not of Mussulmans only; and that 
there is but a point of difference between 
the infidel aud the believer, is most evi¬ 
dent. Though the colouring vary, the 
true painter that mixes it is one, aud he 
is God. Where thcie is a mosque, it is to 
him that we pray, aud where there is a 
temple of idols, for loicof him the bells 
are shaken. If we find fault with the 
religious faith of any man we contradict 
the letter of the heavenly book, if we de¬ 
face the picture we commit an offence 
against the painter. 


Distich.—" Whether it bflbMtttft or 
deformity that you look op, put not 
the hand of obliteration upon.it. De¬ 
fect of proportion is au inscrutable 
mystery." 

In whatsoever light you consider a poll- 
tax, nothing can justify it. The proof of 
a just government and good police is 
where a beautiful woman, decked with 
gold and jewels, can travel from country 
to coi.ntry unmolested, and iu perfect se¬ 
curity. At tills time the cities are given up 
to plunder, what then must be the condi¬ 
tion of the deserts ? but turning away the 
eyes from the view of the subject iu the 
light of justice — a capitation-tax is a 
new and jarring regulation iu H ndustan; 
yet if the zeal of religion or justice be the 
point of pretext, the Bnjah Ramsingh is 
the first man from whom the tribute 
should be exacted, because lie is the head 
of the Hindu tribe,-.; after him to take 
it from me your friend, your prompt obe¬ 
dient servant, and well-wisher, will be a 
matter of less dithcuhy ; but to torment 
ants and flies is unworthy a man of the 
world, and true courage. It will appear 
wonderful hereafter to posterity that those 
who have eat your Majesty's salt, and 
whose business and duty it was, as guar¬ 
dians and tutors, to exhibit patterns of 
virtue, should have neglected to instruct 
your Majesty iu the principles of truth, 
which is the essence of the soul. 

The above spirited letter, written by 
Jesswont Singh, the Raja of Joudpoor,was 
occasioned by the attempt of Aurungzebe 
to impose a capitation tax on his Hindu 
subjects. The truths respecting the state 
of the empire which it discloses, illustrate, 
in a very impressive manner, the happy 
effects of intolerance and hypocritical 
tyranny.—See mart particular* in Orme't 
Historical Fragments, p. 72, Sfc. 


LAWS AND CUSTOMS OF CEYLON. 

Answers given by some of the best informed Candian Priests, to Questions put to 
them by Governor Falk, in the year 1769, respecting the Ancient Laws 
and Customs of their Country . 

(From Bertolucci’s Ceylon.) 

Q. What laws prevailed in Ceylon A. Prince Wtjaya, the eldest son of 
previously to its being governed by a king ? tbe Emperor Singha-Babu, who reigned 
Who gave those laws ? When were they over the kingdom of Lais, in Dambodiva, 
given ? Are they in writing ? having embarked from his father’s capita 
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(SlnghBpoo, accompanied by seven liun- 
- drad trusty and warlike adherents, land- 
-edMst Ceylon, and became king. This 
disembarkation took place oti a Tuesday, 
at the time of the full moon, in the month 
of May, 2312 yeais antecedent to llic pre¬ 
sent date. Prince Wijaya was nominated 
to thesorereignty by the all-perfcctBoodho, 
who, in the month of January, the ninth 
from the period of his becoming Boodho, 
transported himself through the air from 
Madya l)esa to Lanka (Ceylon). On his 
arrival, he found the island infested with 
a multitude of devils, whose place of re¬ 
sort was a large forest of Na trees*, 
iioodho, having placed himself in the sky 
immediately over this forest, which was 
in the centre of the island, caused such a 
violent tempest of wind, rain, &c. and 
such a thick darkness, as completely ter¬ 
rified the devils. He then removed them 
into an island called Giridiwa, which he 
had 9nmmoned from Dambodiva for that 
purpose, and which, as soon as the devils 
had been conveyed to it, he remanded to 
its fovmer station. There were at that 
time no men on Lakdiwa (Ceylon) ; 
Iioodho, therefore, preached to the gods, 
who had assembled from different parts 
of the island; and having established 
them in the ordinance of his religion, 
and rendered Lakdiwa a fit habitation for 
humbler beings, he returned to Dambo¬ 
diva. 'flic Benefactor of the World, after 
having been forty-five years Boodho, on the 
day of his becoming Nivani, whilst re¬ 
posing on a couch in the garden of Alalia 
Baja, in the city of Kuisnara, in Dambo- 
diwa, addressed himself in the following 
manner to Sakra Diwemlra, who stood 
nearer to him than any of the other gods 
of the ten thousand worlds assembled 
together upon this occasion“ Sakra," 
said he, “ my religion will hereafter be 
established in Lanka-dwepa (Ceylon); 
Prince Wijaya, eldest son of King Singha- 
Bahu, Emperor of the country called 
Lala, and residing at Singhapoor, accom¬ 
panied by seven hundred trusty associates, 
will this day land on Lanka, and become 
King. Protect, therefore, that King, his 
adherents, and Lanka." Sakra, after 
having received these injunctions, sent for 
Wishnu, and, addressing the deity, whose 
colour is like that of the blue lotus, de- 

* A tree producing flower* of a fragrant snuU, 
which are Offered at the shrine of Boodho. 


sired him to afi'orU the necessary protec¬ 
tion to Prince Wijaya and his attendants, 
and to support the religion of Bondho, 
which was to endure for five tmiusand 
years. In obedience to the order* of Sa¬ 
kra, Wishnu immediately descended to 
Lakdiwa, which he protected iu the man¬ 
ner above stated. Thus, by the appoint¬ 
ment of Boodho, and with the assistance 
of the inferior deities. Prince Wijaya, 
descended from the family of the Sub, 
was the first kins who reii tied over Lak¬ 
diwa. Tambrnpatui wa-> the name of 
the city which be founded, . id in which 
he resided.—I'.'-.ce Wijaya reigned thir¬ 
ty-eight years, i d, fiotn the commence¬ 
ment of his reign to tliai of the present 
King, Kerb Sri, inclusive, or, according 
to the era of Boodho, to the present year 
2312 *, this island has been eoierued by 
179 kinsis. 

Q. What laws are there relative to the 
succession to the throne ? 

A. The King, when his death ap¬ 
proaches, may, with the concurrence of 
the ministeis, deliver over the kingdom 
to his son, it he has one; otherwise, at 
the King’s decease, the ministers appoint 
to the sovereignty any person of the Rgja 
Wanse (Royal race* whom they may be 
able to find in Ceylon. In ease, however, 
this source should he exhausted, it has, 
from ancient times, been tlie custom of 
the great city (Gaudy) to send presents to 
any prince ami princess of the race of the 
Sun, and professing the religion of Bood- 
ho, who may happeu to be renidi ug at 
Madura, or in any other of the countries 
adjacent, and to place them on the throne. 
If this is not done, .t person is -elected 
from amongst the nobles of the empire, 
and invested with regal power. 

Q. Is there any law permitting the 
younger children to succeed to the throne, 
in preference to the elder ? 

A. The succession is not regulated ac¬ 
cording to seniority; but that piiuce is 
appointed to the sovereignty who is most 
eminent for wisdom, virtue, and a good 
disposition. The second son of Mata 
Sfiva (who reigned over Lakdiwa, in the 
city of Anuradpoor), in eouaequeuve of 
his having been adorned with these amia¬ 
ble qualities, obtained the sovereignty, 
even during the life-time of his elder bro- 

* A. D. 1769. 
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liter; as is shewn in the book entitled 
Raja Ratuakare. 

Q. What ceremonies are observed at 
the coronation of a king ? 

A. On the day of his installation, the 
Royal Mandapa J is beautifully decorated 
with all sorts of precious ornaments; 
within that Mandapa is erected another, 
made of the brandies of the IJdunibara 
or Attika || tree; and in the centre of 
this inner Mandapa is placed a seat,made 
of the wood of the same tree;—the King, 
•covered with jewels, and invested with 
the insignia of royalty, wearing the 
sword, the pearl umbrella, the forehead¬ 
band, the slippers, and the Cliowrie made 
of the white hairs of the Semara’s tail, 
repairs to the above mentioned seat: a 
royal virgin, adorned with costly orna¬ 
ments, and holding in her hand a sea 
chank filled with river water, and open¬ 
ing to the right, then approaches the 
place where the King is seated, and, lift¬ 
ing np the cliauk with both hands, pours 
its contents upon the King's head, ad¬ 
dressing him at tiie same time, in these 
words:—“ Your Majesty is anointed to 
rule over this whole assembly of Roha- 
trics; may it therefore please your Ma¬ 
jesty to perform the duties of a Sovereign, 
and to exercise your sway with benignity 
and justice.”—After this, the Purohita 
Bramin (the head Bramin), arrayed with 
ornaments adapted to the nature of his 
office, lifts up with both bauds, a silver 
chank filled with river water, and, pour¬ 
ing its contents on the King’s head, ad¬ 
dresses him in the manner above men¬ 
tioned, and recommends him to govern 
with gentleness and justice. Then a 
principal Sita, adorned with suitable or¬ 
naments, taking up with both hands a 
golden chank, likewise filled with river 
water, pours the contcuts upon the King’s 
head, admonishes him to reign with jus¬ 
tice and gentleness, and to perform the 
established duties of a Sovereign.—These 
ceremonies being ended, and the King in¬ 
vested with the crown, the following re¬ 
flections ought to present themselves to 
his royal mind:—The addresses which 
have been just now made to me may be 
construed either as an imprecation or ns a 


t A sort of pavillion. 

|| This Is a tr«e which produces fruit from the 
trunk and branches withnnt flowering. the fruit 
•ii like a fig, but rather of a red colour. 


blessing; and l am to consider the sub¬ 
stance and actual purport of them to *be 
to the following effectIf your'Ma- 
jesty act in conformity to our suggestions, 
it is well; otherwise it is to be hoped 
that your head will split into sevpu 
pieces." This subject is further treated 
of iu the book entitled Malta Wansi. 

Q. Does the King possess the power of 
acting according to his own free will, in 
matters relating to the government of the 
country ? 

A. If the King be a man of great abi¬ 
lities, well skilled in ancient laws and 
usages, acquainted with the practices of 
former kings, and properly versed in reli¬ 
gious knowledge, there are some matters 
which he may decide according to his cvvn 
pleasure ; but there arc likewise, many 
otiters which he cannot determine with¬ 
out consulting the ministers and the peo¬ 
ple. Any doubts which exist upon this 
subject tnav be resolved by a reference to 
the book entitled Malta Wansc; wherein 
an account is given of the things whicn 
were done at the sole will and pleasure <>t 
King Prakrama Bahu, who ruled over 
Lakdiwa, and resided at Polonnarupoor; 
as well as of things done hy hiui, after 
consulting his ministers. 

Q. Are there any established laws to 
which the King is bound to conform ? 

A. It Is said in the book entitled Niti 
Sastra, that the basis of all good govern¬ 
ment is a victory over the senses: these 
arc, sight, hearing, smell, taste, touch. 
A victory over the first is gained when 
the wife of another can be beheld without 
giving rise to any wish or longing for her; 
over the second, when slander and abuse 
can be heard without exciting emotions of 
anger; over the third and fourth, when 
the organs of smelling and tasting are 
not immoderately delighted with per¬ 
fumes ancl delicate viands; over the fifth, 
when the body is not captivated with its 
peculiar enjoyments. The first step to¬ 
wards the subjugation of the senses, is 
reverence to parents, teachers, and el¬ 
ders; frequenting the society of wise 
persons is the source of that reverence: 
iu order to be admitted into such society, 
learning must be acquired; the possessor 
of knowledge becomes prosperous; by 
means of the wisdom derived from learn¬ 
ing, a victory over the inclinations is ob¬ 
tained, and that victory ensures the com- 
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pletion of every wish.—These are the 
rules which ought to guide the conduct of 
Kings; a confirmation of which fact will 
be found iu the hook entitled Tela Putt a 
Jatake. 

Q. Can the King deprive a person of 
life, or dispossess him of his property, 
without any investigation of the crime 
imputed to him, or without apprizing any 
one of the nature of his offence ? 

A. A King, called to the throne by the 
voice of the ministers and of the people, 
always has been, always is, and always 
will be, elected for the express purpose of 
inquiring minutely into v\ hat is lawful, 
and what is unlawful; of causing what 
is unlawful to be set aside, and what is 
lawful to be carried into effect; of ac¬ 
quitting the innocent; and of inflicting 
on the guilty, punishments proportioned 
to their crimes:—nevertheless, when a 
person has committed a capital offence, 
the established custom is to have the cir¬ 
cumstances of the ease inquired into by 
the people, and by the judcial chiefs; 
and to nuke a reference to the ancient 
hook, which contains an account of what 
is, and what is not lawful.—If, after 
such inquiry and reference, the crime 
is proved, and found to bo deserving of 
death, sentence is passed accordingly: 
but no king, either on his sole authority, 
or with the concurrence of his ministers, 
can, consistently with ids prescribed du¬ 
ties, confiscate the property of a guiltless 
person. 

Q. Can the King either wage war or 
conclude peace, without first consulting 
his ministers? 

A. The K : ng is, both day and night, 
in dread of enemies : under this appre¬ 
hension he assembles and maintains a 
force, consisting of cavalry, infantry, 
elephants, and chariots; collects warlike 
weapons,puts his strongholds into a state 
of defence, and conjectures when he may 
be attacked: such is the condition of a 
sovereign. Whensoever, therefore, ene¬ 
mies do approach, there being in such 
a case no time for consulting his minis¬ 
ters, the King can, of his own authority 
alone, order the troops to prepare, and 
taking them with him, can proceed to at¬ 
tack the enemy;—and, if the enemy 
should have advanced so rapidly as to pre¬ 
vent him from assembling his army in 
time to oppose them, he may, without 
Asiatic Jottrn. — No. 19. 


consulting his ministers, take the must 
valuable articles out of his ticasurv, wi¬ 
the purpose of negociating a peace with 
them:—it is, however, the duty of iho 
King to consult his ministers, before tic 
proceeds to invade any foreign country, or 
to lay to any foil ; neither is it in hii 
power to conclude a war, so begun, with¬ 
out consulting his minister,-.. 

Q. Can the King coaler rank upon per¬ 
sons of low birth? or can lie degrade 
those who are highly bom? 

-•/. If a person of high rank has been 
guilty of tieason, or of any other weighty 
ofence, lie may be seized ; and, Ids crime 
having been inquired into by the court of 
justice, he may be cither put to death, or 
reduced to a low cast. Persons of low 
ca-f may be promoted to be chief in their 
own tribe, but cannot be advanced to iho 
rank and privilege* of men of a higher 
cast. 

Q. Can the King, without the know¬ 
ledge of the ministers and people, choose 
a person to succeed to the throne ? 

A. In a case of gi< at emergency, any 
relation of the king, who is ju-lly entitle l 
to succeed to t lie tin one, tuavbe nomi¬ 
nated to the sovereignty, with the con¬ 
sent of the principal people ; but no such 
power is vested in the King alone.— 
Ihiless, however, there is an urgent ne¬ 
cessity for adopting the measure above- 
mentioned, the soveicignty is cnnfeired 
by the muted voice of the ministers ami 
people, in due form and ceremony, accord¬ 
ing to established usage. 

Q. Amongst the laws which existed 
antecedent to the institution of the Go¬ 
vernment, arc there any to which the 
King is bound to conform ? By whom 
were such laws given? Are they in writ¬ 
ing, and if written, in what books are 
they contained ? 

A. Thete arc ten virtues which a King 
is enjoined to practise. 

1. Charity; viz. giving rice and cloth 
to priest... Brahmins, and poor people. 

2. Religion; viz. constantly maintain - 
ing the ordinances of Boodho. 

3. Liberality; viz. bestowing *’ hh, 
gardens, and other valuable prop 1 1/. 

4. Uprightness; viz. bcirj void of de¬ 
ceit. 

5. Mercy; viz. lie' b\uv; of .in obd i- 
rate mind. 

Vol. IV. E 
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6. Temperance; viz. moitification of 
sensual desires. 

7. Placability viz. not continuing to 
be angry after the cause of displeasure 
has ceased. 

8. Humanity; viz. not punishing, tor¬ 
menting, or molesting innocent persons. 

9. Forbearance; viz. not being angry 
at faults before they have been well in¬ 
quired into. 

10. Impartiality; viz. shewing noun- 
due preference to any one. 

The system of conduct which a King 
ought to observe, was preached by Bood- 
ho, in the great city of Wesala, in Dara- 
bodiva, in the great temple of Sarandada, 
to the King of the same city, whose name 
was Lctcharvi, as may be seen in the 
books entitled Dik Sangi. 

Q’ What is the nature of the judicial 
process in Ceylon? and how are the 
Courts of Justice constituted, that is, of 
what persons are they composed ? 

A. The Court of Judicature is com¬ 
posed of the two Adigars, the four Malia 
Disapatis, * the Alalia Mahottala, and 
such of the persons of rank as arc con¬ 
stantly in attendance upon the King. The 
above mentioned grandees assemble in the 
Hall of Justice, and try the suits sub¬ 
mitted for their investigation. If any 
cause comes before them which they are 
incompetent to determine, they proceed 
to Magul Maduwa, a liall elegantly fitted 
up near the King’s palace, and there enter 
into the trial of such causes; the King 
himself being present, and seated on his 
throne. 

Q. What laws existed antecedent to 
the institution of the Government ? 

A- There are ordinances which have 
existed from ancient times; namely, 
that the Prince shall not kill the King his 
father, or the Queen his mother ;-~that 
he shall not forsake the religion of Bood- 
ho, and embrace a different religion; that 
he shall not put to death any member of 
the priesthoodthat he shall not injure 
such boa-trees as may be planted near any 
temple, containing the image or relics of 
Boodho, nor deface any part of the temple; 
“-that he shall not deprive any animal of 
life;--that he shall not commit theft or 
adulterythat he shall not utter a false¬ 
hood, or drink intoxicating liquors. These 
ten injunctions were ordained previously 
to the institution of the Government. 

* More commonly called Ditatou, 


Q. In case the King should be inclined 
to act in opposition to the abov'e recited 
ordinances, is it in the power of the mi¬ 
nisters to prevent him ? 

A. It is in the power of the ministers 
to put a stop to the improper conduct of a 
King who acts contrary to those ordi¬ 
nances : for instance, in a city of Dambo- 
diva, there reigned formerly a (ting, called 
Porisada, who killed men secretly, and 
fed upon their flesh. This circumstance 
having come to the knowledge of the mi¬ 
nisters and the people, they assembled to¬ 
gether, and with many intreaties besought 
the King to desist from so savage a prac¬ 
tice ; but bciug unable to prevail on him 
to discontinue it, they drove him out of 
the city, and elected another Prince to 
rule in his stead. The particulars of this 
transaction will be found related in the 
books entitled Suta Soma Tatake. 

Q. Can the King remove his ministers, 
and take others in tlieir stead ? 

A. If a minister has been guilty of any 
offence against the King, or any other 
atrocious crime, immediately on its being 
proved, lie may be displaced, and another 
' person appointed to succeed him; but 
all the ministers cannot be dismissed at 
once, unless there be evident reason to 
believe that they have entered into a trea¬ 
sonable combination against the Sove¬ 
reign. 

Q. Can the King set aside a decision 
awarded by the before-mentioned Court 
of Justice ? 

A. The King has that power; never¬ 
theless, in consideration of the necessity 
of supporting the religion and government, 
if the ministers unanimously advise him 
to adhere to the duties of a king, as en¬ 
joined in the books, he cannot annul, but 
must confirm their decisions. 

Q. Is it true, that some districts have 
a power of publicly remonstrating against 
acts of injustice committed by tbeir ru¬ 
lers ? What are the names of those dis¬ 
tricts, and how far does that power ex¬ 
tend ? 

A. There are several districts, the in¬ 
habitants of which possess the power of 
remonstrating against any acts of injus¬ 
tice or oppression exercised towards th e m 
by their Governors. 

These districts are: 1st, Uda Nuwara; 
2d, Yali Nuwara; 3d, Dumbara j 4th, 
Pansiya Pattu; 5th, Matale; 6th, Ha- 
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rascya Pattu; 7tl), Tun parralia; 8th, 
Hewa harta; 9th, Uwa. Their power 
Is so great, as to cause the removal, or 
even tlie destruction of those whom they 
may discover to have acted unjustly to¬ 
wards them. 

Q. Have the priests any concern in the 
government of the country ? 

A. The two chief priests, who preside 
not only over the priests of the two great 
temples which have belonged to the city 
of Candy from the time of its existence, 
but likewise over all the other priests in 
Lakdiwa; as well as the Hanga Raja, or 
Supreme priests, to whom those before 
mentioned arc subordinate; and such 
persons as are skilled in religious know¬ 
ledge ; may respectfully entreat and admo¬ 
nish his Majesty not to depart from the 
ten prescribed duties of a Sovereign. 

Q. What arc the duties of the first 
and second Adigars ? 

A. For the due execution of the edict 
issued by the King to his ministers and 
subjects, as well as for his Majesty’s 
protection and support, the first Adigar is 
entrusted with the command of the va¬ 
liant troops belonging to Udu-Gam Pahe 
and halu-Pullula districts, which are un¬ 
der his owu immediate authority; and 
the second vdigar commands the no-less 
valiant troops belonging to his own dis¬ 
tricts of Palligan-Palii and Katu-Pullule. 
When the King goes away from his capi¬ 
tal, one of these Adigars accompanies 
him, and the other remains in charge of 
the city. 

Q. What is the number of great Disa¬ 
patis, or chiefs of provinces ? 

A. The extensive Disavas of Urva 
Mutale, Sat Corly, and Satara Corle, are 
governed by four Malta Disapatis. 

Q. How mauy inferior Disapatis, or 
chiefs of subordinate districts are there ? 

A. There are seventeen inferior Disa¬ 
patis, and their disavas arc, 1st, Dum- 
bara; 2d, Udupalata; 3d, Bulatgama; 
4th, Kotmala; 5th, Wellasara; 6th, 
Tambankada; 7th, Madakalalapurva; 
8th, Putalam; 9th, Saparagama; 10th, 
Panama; 11th, Munnessarama; 12th, 
Tambalagamu; 13th,. Kottiaram; 14th, 
Maha Madige Cadda; 15th, Alud Madige 
Cadda; 16tli, Nuware Kalawiya; 17th, 
Pattipala. 

Q. Is the power of the inferior Disa¬ 
patis, in their respective districts, equal 


to the power of the Maha Disapatis in 
theirs? and arc they entitled to equal 
honors from the men of their own dis¬ 
tricts ? 

A. Both principal and inferior Disapa¬ 
tis receive their appointment from the 
King; therefore, there is no distinction 
of power between them ; each can exer¬ 
cise authority in his own disava; and 
from first to last, there is no difference in 
the honors paid to them in their own 
district. 

Q. Whst (towers are vested in the Di¬ 
sapatis ? 

A. They may hear causes in their se¬ 
veral districts; and can inflict punish, 
ment by flogging, fine, and imprisonment; 
but further than this, their power does 
not extend. 

Q. Can each Disapati tiy and deter¬ 
mine suits instituted in his own districts ? 

A. There arc some matters which the 
Disapatis can try and determine in their 
own districts, and others upon which 
they cannot decide. 

Q. Are there any written instructions 
to the Disapatis, defining what cases they 
can, and what they cannot, try and deter¬ 
mine in their own districts ? 

A. There are books that contain a spe¬ 
cification of the matters which they can, 
as well as those which they cannot decide 
finally. 

Q. If a person should find himself ag¬ 
grieved by a decision of the Disapati, can 
he represent the matter to the King ? and 
what is the form of proceeding in such a 
case? 

A. If a Disapati has given au unjust 
decree against any one of the inhabitants 
of his district, the injured person may 
represent the circumstances to the King; 
and it is usual, upon such an occasion, to 
state the fact through the two Adigars: 
nevertheless, in some instances, the in¬ 
formation is communicated through the 
persons who are in attendance upon the 
King. If the complainants fail of accom¬ 
plishing their purpose by the means above 
mentioned, they repair to the court in 
front of the pale of the King’s palace, 
where, prostrating themselves at full 
length, and striking their children, to 
make them cry, they, with loud vocifera¬ 
tions, call out for redress. 

Q. Have the Disapatis the power of 
trying and determining capital cases ? 

£ 2 
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-'!■ Wine they vested with this power, 
there would be no need either of ;i King, 
or of those mil)isters who compose the 
Courts of Justice; but so 1 ;ir from one 
single DNupati possessing the power of 
tiyinef ;md dcirrmiiiiiig nunc.- punishable 
with death, this power does not exist 
even in the whole united assembly of the 
Judges. 

Q. If they have not the power, by 
whom is a sentence of death passed ? 

A. No one can he put to death without 
ihe con.'C'it of the King. 

Q. Is there any distinct form of trying 
persons for crimes punishable with death ? 

A. There is an equitable mode of ad¬ 
ministering justice in cases ol this na¬ 
ture; which are investigated by a tribunal 
composed of the King and the before 
mentioned judicial chiefs. 

Q. What crimes are punishable with 
death ? 

A. Tlio«e who have molested, perse¬ 
cuted, or killed their parents, teuclicis, 
priests, or any other persons ; those who 
have committed nflcm.cs against the King; 
those who have broken down the boa- 
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trees, or defaced the the dngabs ; thou- 
who have stolen tilings belonging to 
Boodho, to the gods, and to the King; 
thieves who plunder villages; thieves who 
rob on the road:—the perpetrators of 
such crimes as these, .tie put to death. 

Q. What slighter punishments a;c 
awarded for lesser offence* ? 

A. The criminals ate punished accord¬ 
ing to the nature of the ofl'eut e, either hy 
cutting off their hands, fei t, ears, or 
noses ; by fine, imprisonment, or fetters; 
in some eases, red fiowets and tlie hones 
of oxen are suspended about the body of 
tile culprit, whose bauds being tied be¬ 
hind his hack, he is flogged until the skin 
comes off upon the rat an, and is them 
conducted tluough the four piincipal 
streets, preceded by the drum of punish¬ 
ment, which is beaten as he goes along, 
and lie himself is made to proclaim the 
crime of which lie has been guilty. 
Sometimes, such convict* arc scut to the 
villages where fevers are prevalent, 
namely, Riutainn, Badulla, and Telipaiha. 
These are the punishments inflicted on 
the perpetrators of eiiines not capital. 

(To be concluded in our next.} 


MR. FULLERTON’S ACCOUNT. 

oj.’ THE 

MASSACRE OF THE ENGLISH AT Jl.'DDA. JUNE fith. 172/. 


1 am heartily sorry to advise you of 
the melancholy accident that beful us 
here on June fith, Mr. Hill having com¬ 
pleted his business on the 5th, had sent 
liis household necessaries on board the 
Margaret which was gone a little way out 
of harbourtu readiness to sail, when on .an 
invitation ft oinCapts.Dalgleish and Franck- 
laud lie went asiioie, aud resolved un¬ 
fortunately to stay all night at our house. 
There had been a great mortality among 
the Lascius on hoard his ship, and at dif¬ 
ferent times five or six of them died, and 
as they were Musultnans the rest burjed 
them after tlieir own manner, and being 
strangers ami not acquainted with the 
place, instead of carrying them ashore as 
usual, buried them upon small islands or 
shoals, which arc sometimes overflown, 
and as 1 suppose their graves not being 
very deep the water washed away the 
a.and anti discovered some of the dead 
bodies to the fishermen who came that 


way; they immediately went on shore and 
noised it about town, that the Euglish 
murdered the Musultnans on board their 
ships and sent them ashore on desolate 
islands, where they lay unhuried or were 
found floating on the waves ; complaints 
ami accusations to this effect were report¬ 
ed to the Bashaw, who answered lie would 
inquire about it, aud accordingly sent for 
the Scrangs or Moor officers and others, 
who told him that all lh<‘ Musultnans on 
board the Margaret had always been used 
very well, and that the people who were 
dead, died a natural death, and that they 
were buried with all the ceremonv they 
were masters of, and as well as the na¬ 
ture of the ground would permit; the 
Bashaw told them that if any died on 
board for tlte future they must send them 
them ashore to be buried. It happened 
that one of the Moormen died the day 
Mr. Hill staid on shore, intending to re¬ 
turn and sail in the morning, the corpse 
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at the Bashaw’s order, was brought ou 
shore in ordir to satisfy the populace* as 
soon as it was lout’* ii, the mob came 
round, and etcry one ready to give his 
judgment, some said his neck was broke, 
others hi' legs and arms, others that his 
eyes hail been put out with red hotinv s, 
and many micIi ridiculous assertions, and 
in general all agreed that he was murder¬ 
ed. Immediately they took up 'lie body 
and away they carried it to shew it to 
the Bashaw; lie reprimanded them se¬ 
verely f particularly some Janizaries that 
were there and hade them he quiet until 
he had 'cut tor some Moormen out of the 
ship to inquire how this man runic by his 
death,' Imt this did not appease them ; 
they immediately leaving him came into 
town, and called out, a mtiMilnian killed 
without rea'on by Fiingis for Christians) ; 
and one and all look up their arms, espe¬ 
cially the Janizaries, who seemed to lie the 
great ilie ndiuries, and immediately went 
to the house in wlrcli Mr. Hill had lived ; 
but finding lie was cone tlienee, they pro¬ 
ceeded in a tumultuous body to our house, 
so that about two p. nt. dinner being just 
ended, the partakers whereof were Messis. 
K. Frauckluml, Alexander Dalglcish, 
Thomas Hill, \V. Morcnni, It. Banoby, 
and myself, we were alarmed with an un¬ 
common noise in the streets, upon which 
we ran to the windows and saw a conflu¬ 
ence of people approaching our great gates 
with naked swords, and otiier weapons; 
which very much surprised ns, as we knew 
of no previous provocation. We immedi¬ 
ately sent down our liuguist to inquire 
into the affair, whom they insulted by 
pulling off his turband, and a - last fired 
on him, so that he at last fled to au adja¬ 
cent house, where he was protected. This 
sight did not a little deject us, the mob 
advancing called out to us, we must either 
turn our religion or die; we then called to 
our soldiers to secure the gates, but as we 
could put no great confidence in their in¬ 
tegrity, nor in the strength of our gates, 
we concluded upon every person's making 
his escape iu the best mannner he could. 
Two gentlemen went down to the door 
which was broke in, and they were killed 
by the mob, who now came running up 
stairs and fell upon the rest of the gentle¬ 
men, Mr. Frauckland jumped down, aud 
in the fall broke his thigh, then they im¬ 
mediately killed him; they also killed Mr. 
Dalgleish and four or fire more, but I and 
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Mr. Fullerton, and the linguist hid our¬ 
selves and escaped. Benjamin Adams con¬ 
cealed himself for about two hours ami 
then ran naked into the street, where a 
Turk sloped him, gave hint his own coat, 
ami sent him on board the ship. Mr. 
Hill was not killed outtiglit, but was 
wounded in many places, surviving two or 
three days. Sonic of them were shot on 
the rops of houses, others mangled and 
cut to pieces in the most inhuman man¬ 
ner ; in fine, so quick was the massacre, 
that in less than the spare of half an hour 
from the first assault, the above gentle¬ 
men, and three I’nrlmmcsc belonging to 
its, were killed ; myselt it phased Hod to 
preserve in a most uiiiarulous manner, 
though I was within ten yards of Mr. 
Hill during the whole scene of this bloody 
treatment About a o’clock p. in. when 
the mob was dispelled, 1 got out of a win¬ 
dow in tlie place where l lay concealed, 
and got into a house where I lay concealed 
till the Kchuia arr veil, whose protection I 
claimed. 

After the massacre was over, the sol¬ 
diers and mob plundered the house, broke 
open godowns, chests, and every de¬ 
pository, and took away all the money, 
goods, &c. a.s in an instant, plundering 
whatever they found ; the governor, when 
these barbarities were over, secured the 
ships with two or three hundred Turks; 
he also seized all that had lobbed and 
plundered the house to the number of two 
hundred, and made them deliver back all 
their thievings; several being obstinate 
and refusing to refund, the Bashaw ordci- 
ed them to be pinched with hot irons 
until they complied, l»y this means he re¬ 
covered most of 'lie goods and money ; 
it appeared that above 40,000 dollars had 
been taken from the house, which were 
mostly recovered. Some suspect that the 
Bashaw was at the bottom of all this, 
particularly as it is asserted, that his Ja¬ 
nizaries were among the most active, also 
that the principal men in the country re¬ 
paired to the governor aud blamed ltis 
proceedings. However that may be, 
every thing is delivered to the persons 
of each ship respectively, taking receipts 
that they have all. The Turks are now 
withdrawn ; but our people are forbid to 
stir until the Grand Signior’s pleasure be 
known. The lascars went all away ou this 
occasion. 
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ON THE RESTORATION OF LEARN¬ 
ING IN THE EAST; 

By Charles Grant, Jun. Esq. M. P. M.A. 
and Fellow of Magdalen College. 

(Continued from page 552, Vol. 111.) 

Go, count thy spoils, thy trophies grim 
rehearse. 

Three brothers murder'd, and a father’s 
curse: 

Go, rear the musnud o’er the gasping 
mound 

Of trampled hosts, while Irdia weeps 
arouud: 

On Hindoo shrines thy bigot fury pour, 
And quench the darts of sharp Remorse 
in gore. 

'Tis done. Lo Persecution lights from 
far 

Her streaming fires, and terrors worse 
than war! 

Where mystic hymnings awed the mid¬ 
night air. 

Strange sounds, that breathe or that in¬ 
flict despair. 

Are heard. The despot, throned in blood, 
presides 

O'er havock’s work, and all the ruin 
guides. 

As from the realms that own stern Va¬ 
rna’s* sway. 

Some fierce Asura rushes to the day ; 
While swift his wheels divide the deeps 
on high, 

The clouds, like wreaths of foam, arouud 
them fly: 

Wide as lie glares, his eyeballs scatter woe. 
And terror lightens from his clanging bow. 

Alas! how dark the baleful ruins 
spread! 

What filial tears the sons of Science shed! 
While in each bower the widow’d Arts 
repine. 

And Learning clasps her violated shrine. 
Sad oil his staff, ’mid Casi'sf blasted 
scenes, 

Himself bow fallen! the aged PaudeetJ 

letms, _ 

* Yarns it the judge of Hell. The Asuras, or 
evil Genii, are under hla dominion, 

f Casi is a name of Benares, the principal seat 
of Hindoo learning. 

t Pandeet is a Hindoo doctor or professor of 
learning. 


Exalts tip insulted Vcdas§ high in air. 
And prays, and pours his soul into the 
prayer: 

“ Say why, Narayen||, while thy votary 
weeps, 

“ Thus wrapt in dumb repose thy thun¬ 
der sleeps ? 

“ Oh, where that arm, with countless 
trophies crown’d, 

“ In heaven’s dread lists o’er vanquish’d 
Gods renown’d; 

“ Whose vengeance dash’d proud Rahu’s^f 
impious crest, 

“ And tore, with lion** fangs, the tyrant 
breast?” 

In vain, O sage, thou weep’st thy coun¬ 
try’s fate: 

E’en now new woes liti wasted plains 
await. 

’Tis ever thus,—one ravage urges more ; 
Warriors, like vultures, track the scent of 
gore. 

Still fight to fight, to battle battle leads. 
Still conqueror to conqueror succeeds ; 
While states uuwounded long remain se¬ 
cure ; 

A bleeding empire is resistless Jure, 
ft Hark ! ’tis a voice oil Mcshed'sJJ 
holy walls. [calls. 

His fierce Afshars§§ impetuous Nadir 

I The Vedas arc the sacred books of the Hin¬ 
doos, and are supposed to have been promulgated 
by Brahma at the creation. They are few in num¬ 
ber, and were first reduced to writing by Vyaaa, a 
celebrated sage, (mentioned in a succeeding part 
of the poem) about 1 100 B, C. It seems to be 
now agrttd that the fourth Veda is of a much 
later date tiian the other three. 

|| £?araycn, oi Vishnu, is the second person of 
the Hindoo Triad, which is composed of Brahma, 
Vishnu, and Seeva. Vishnu means * The Pre¬ 
server and lie is said to have frequently become 
incarnate, for the purpose of rescuing his wor¬ 
shippers from oppression. 

If Rahu was one of the Asurs, who, in order 
to drink the amrita or nectar, assumed the 
shape of a good Genius, but was slain by Vishnu. 

** The fourth descent of the Deity incarnate, 
in Hindoo mythology, was in a form half lion, 
half man, for the destruction of a tyrant rajah. 

tt The following lines give a general sketch of 
the route of Nadir’s conquests. 

tt Meshed means " the tomb of martyrs." It 
is the capital of Khorasan, and was the city from 
which Nadir drat went forth to conquest by his 
own authority, and which he made the principal 
seat of government. 

II Afabant the tribe to which Nadir belonged. 
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From Gebal’s mountains, whose rude 
summits shade 

Noliavcnd’s* dark and melancholy glade; 
From fragrant Persia, gemm’d with orient 
flowers; 

From Seistan’s mines of golt| and palmy 
bowers; 

From thirsty Kerman, and Balsara's 
strand, 

Where Suso’s lawns to western suns ex¬ 
pand, 

Swells the disastrous sound to Media’s 
vales. 

Where health on Tabrizf breathes with 
all her gales; 

To wild Araxcs’ yet untam’d career, 

And Teflis, to the uymplis of Georgia dear. 
Thy sons, Shirvaun, hare heard on Ba- 
cu’s shore. 

And Derbend’sJ iron barrier frowns no 
more; 

While the proud Russ§, on Neva’s banks 
aghast. 

Starts at the echoes of the distant blast, 
Back the dread echoes roll through climes 
of day; 

Kings shrink to dust, and armies fade 
away: 

High Candahar, on eastern ramparts bold, 
Imperial Gazni, seat of monarclis old. 
Cower at the peal; astonish’d Cabul yields, 
Lahore recoils through all her floating)! 
fields. 

Ah! be the shadows deep on Karnal’sfl 
meads, 

There, there, the towering pride of Delhi 
bleeds. 

But e’en when, far from India’s ravag'd 
wastes, 

To other deaths impatient Nadir hastes. 
Still social war, in gloomy wrath array’d. 
Succeeds the fury of the Persian blade: 

• Nohavend, the scene of the last decisive bat¬ 
tle, which lasted for three days, between the Per¬ 
sians and Arabs, and terminated the empire of 
the former, in the seventh century. 

t Tabriz or Tauris, remarkable for the purity 
of its air. Its name imports that it can never be 
nfectad by any contagious disorder. 

* The ancient Caspl* Port*, called by theTurks, 
The Qate of Iron. 

I The Russians sent an embassy to Nadir. 

I lahore is watered by the five branches of the 
Indi|s, and is thence called Paifiab. 

H JCarnal, thirty leagues from Delhi. Here 
was fought the decisive battle between Nadir and 
Mahommed the Mogul emperor. 


As when the lightning rush’d along the 
wind. 

Touch’d by its stroke, the mountain flames 
behind. 

From realm to realm the howl of havock 
swells, 

As lawless rage or rebel pride impels: 
Beneatli th’ usurper’s frantic sceptre 
bow’d. 

How droop thy hallow’d vales, romantic 
Oude! 

Bahar wears mournfully the servile chains; 
And tyranny o'erwhelms fair Hoogley’s 
plains. 

Ah, beauteous Cashmere*, love's en¬ 
chanting vale! 

What new AbdaUalif shall thy woes be¬ 
wail ? 

Tu rain thy snowy mountains swelling 
round. 

For Peace alone would guard the holy 
ground: 

Oh, once for thee the rosy-finger’d Hours 
Wove wreaths of joy in Pleasure’s echoing 
bowers; 

Once round thy limpid stream and scent¬ 
ed grove, 

The haunts of Fancy, Freedom loved to 
rove; 

And, moulded by the hand of young De¬ 
sire, 

Thy daughters shone amid the virgin choir: 
Not fair Circassia touch’d her blooming 
race 

With tints so tender of impassion’d grace. 
With all their glances wore such artless 
wiles, 

Or breath’d such brightness round their 
angel smiles. 

* The Vole of Cashmere is the favourite theme 
of profuie panegyric with all eastern authors and 
travellers. It is called the Paradise of the East. 
Among other excellencies, It was famous for the 
beauty of its inhabitants, for its plane trees and 
roses. Before the Maliommedan conquest of In¬ 
dia, it was celebrated for the learning of its Bra- 
mini. In the dismemberment of the Mogul Em¬ 
pire, it fell into the hands of the Afghans ( 17 M). 
Mr. Foster, who travelled there in 178 ®, describes 
it as in the most wretched state. The wit, gaiety, 
and virtues of the inhabitants have declined with 
their commerce and prosperity. At the time Mr. 
Foster saw it, it was suffering the severest atro¬ 
cities from the Afghan governor, who seems to 
have been one of the most abominable savages 
that ever oppressed any country. See Foster’s 
Travels, Vol-1. Also Bernier’s Traeete. 

t A celebrated Persian poet, who died A. D. 
irn 
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Ah' at the tyrant’s frown those beauties 
die; 

Fled is the smile, and sunk the speaking 
eye: 

Nor harp nor carol warbles through the 
glade. 

Nor pensive love notes soothe the plane- 
tree shade ; 

But the steel’d savage revels in thy woes, 

And round hi< temples twines thy bright¬ 
est rose. 

Science and Learning deck thy scenes no 


Hut heavily some safer spot explore: 

Yet not to \ aranasi’s loved* retreat 

The exiles bend tin ir melancholy feet: 

There, too, the ruffian spear and step 
profane, 

From shrines long cherish’d, scare the 
sister train. 

Through every shade the horror rolls 
around, 

And war-worn India bleeds at every 
wound: 

Indignant Learning droops her Wasted 
head, 

Her noblest worthies mingled with the 
dead: 

No more to awful thought the soul as¬ 
pires, 

Hut grief extinguishes the Muse’s fires : 

No more, while all her listening groves 
rejoice, 

Enraptur’d Wisdom lifts th’ instructing 
voice; 

Nor Knowledge gives her philosophic eye 

To read the blazing wonders of the sky ; 

(inmark’d the stars of morn or evening 
glow, 

And suus unnotic’d arch the showery 
bow: 

A dumb despair weighs down the Arts 
sublime, 

And Taste and Genius fly the sadden’d 
elime. 

Ill fated India! yet thy plains have 
known 

The sage's voice, and harp's enraptur’d 
tone; 

Oft have thy proud pagodas heard the 
sound 

Of hallow’d minstrelsy, wide warbling 
round; 


* An ancient name of Benares, 


And Learning's footsteps printed every 
vale, [bewail. 

Where Jumna’s waves their long-lost jois 
E’en when thy towers confess’d the tv- 
rnnf's pride, 

Thy native arts the Moslem spear defied : 
Oft, as it gleam’d around, from age to age, 
The smile of Learning sooth’d the battle’s 
rage: 

Oft, while the set ptre graced some mild¬ 
er name, [fame. 

Thy gladden’d Genius sprung to ancient 
Though fain the song thy vaiying fates 
would trace, 

And tell the triumphs of thy subject race, 
What arts reviling mark'd each gloiion.- 
reign. 

What poets waked the tributary strain ; 
What thoughts divine, and Fancy’s glan¬ 
cing ray, 

Consol’d the rigoitr« of a foreign snay: 
Mine pleased, the Muse to e.alier yeais 
ascends, [bends. 

And o’er the steps of kings and sages 
’I by native kings and sages ;t !| thy own, 
Wise in I lie groie, or mighty on the 
throne. [displays. 

Where Time remote hi- shadowy troop 

She heats the voices of depat ted days. 

Age hleft with all that life or docks or 
cheers, [dears. 

Holmes, instructs, ennobles, soothes, en- 
Then rose the tiiple Ramasf, name.' 

atloi’d, 

To wield alike the sceptre and the sword. 
Then thought Gautamif, India’s peerless 
boast. 

Bright leader of the philosophic host: 
Tho’ ages interpos’d their dark’ning flight, 
Ilis distant beams illum’d the Stagiritc. 
(To he continued.) 

t Of the three Hamm, two were nniver«ally al¬ 
lowed to be Avatars, or incarnation* of the Deih j 
and the third wa* also supposed in be so. The 
most celebrated is Kama Chandra, (though they 
all probably represent but one hero) a great legis¬ 
lator and conqueror. His age ii fined by Sir W. 
Jones 3 BOO years ago. 1 1 was the sera of universal 
improvement. 

t Probably the most ancient founder of a philo¬ 
sophical school. The following lines refer to a 
tradition mentioned by SirW, Jones,that "among 
“other Indian curiosities, which Callisthencs 
“ transmitted to his uncle (Aristotle), was a tech- 
“ nical system of logic, &c.” supposed to betJan- 
tami’s, and perhaps ihe foundation of the Aristo¬ 
telian method.—Sir W. Jones spells it GAtama, 
with the accent on the first syllabic. The accent 
is here transferred, to render the word more agree¬ 
able to English cars. It is also spelt Gautami. 
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REVIEW OF BOOKS. 


Mr. Mills's History of Muhamma¬ 

danism, 6fc. 

(Concluded from page 568, of t^ol. 1II.) 

Is reviewing the change of political do¬ 
minion, and the destruction of social life, 
which the conquests of Zingis and Tiniour 
created, the mind is restless and discon¬ 
tented with a mere detail of the battles 
which these destioycrs fought, and the 
cities which they plundered. The domi¬ 
nion of Tiinour embraced an extent of 
territory, far greater than the provinces 
pillaged by Zingis ; the empire of Timour, 
reaching as it did from the Irtish and 
Volga to the Persian gulph, and from the 
Ganges to Damascus and the Archipelago, 
fell with its founder. Hut the sous amt 
successors of Zingis maintained and en¬ 
larged their inheritance. The great qua¬ 
lities of the warrior dwelt in both these 
Tartarian heroes. Courage unrelaxed by 
prosperity, and invincible by misfortune, 
minds fertile in resources, and uuduviat- 
ing from their match of ambitiou, pre¬ 
sented fair claims to the conquest of the 
world. When once the banner of war 
was unfurled, Timour was inexorable in 
his purpose of destruction. The fourth 
Jaw of Zingis declares that peace should 
not be granted, unless to a suppliant 
enemy. The book of nature alone was 
open to both barbatians, since neither 
could read or write. Zingis knew the 
Mogul dialect alone, but Tiinour spoke 
the Persian and Turkish languages with 
fluency and delighted in the conversation 
of the learned. When the city of Shiraz 
submitted to his arms, he commanded 
Hafiz, the celebrated Persian poet, to ap¬ 
pear before bim. In pleasant allusion to 
a most beautiful stanza, he enquired by 
what right the author had declared, he 
would give the royal cities of Bokhara 
and Samarcand for a mole on the cheek of 
his mistress ? “ Can the gifts of Hafiz 
“ ever impoverish Timour?” was the 
reply of the Anacreon of Persia; and the 
Prince of Scythia, touched by the elegance 
of the compliment, rewarded him with 
protection. In the city of Karakorum, 
Zingis and liis successors partook of the 
simple fare of Scythian huntsmen, the 
roasted sheep and the milk of the cow or 
mare, and at the same time distributed to 
their soldiers, the gold and silver of the 
subjugated nations. In Timour’s palace 
at Samarcand, sometimes were seen the 
Scythian festivities of Attila and Zingis; 
at other times the richness and maguifi- 
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cence of the Otliman court. In his pauses 
from the great work of destruction, he 
invited to Samarcaud the professors of 
the elegant arts, who exhausted their ge¬ 
nius iu embellishing a city in the wilds 
and deserts of Tartary. To the court of 
the successors of Zingis, ambassadors 
from the princes of Europe aud Asia de¬ 
precated the vengeance of the great Khan, 
and the fate of the representative of St. 
Peter was decided in a town, on the 
northern borders of China. Round the 
throne of Samarcand, were assembled the 
ministers of the trembling kings of Russia, 
Tartary, India, Egypt, and Arabia; and 
the present of tapestry from Henry 111. 
king of Castile, exceeded in elegance and 
beauty the works of Asiatic artists on 
the silk of Artena. In the code of laws 
of Zingis, we may admire the care that is 
taken to preserve the public peace, by con¬ 
fining the election of the Khan to the 
princes of the royal family, aud the chiefs 
of the ti ibes; and the savages of Scythia 
were held in social order, by the dread of 
the punishment of death, on the commis¬ 
sion of the crimes of murder, adultery, 
perjury, and the theft of an horse or ox. 
la the intervals of war, Timour redressed 
the complaints of the aggrieved, removed 
oppressive governors, and commissioned 
tiic doctors of the law and church into 
all the provinces of his empire, to dis¬ 
tribute the blessings of his justice and be¬ 
neficence. The religion of Zingis was the 
purest deism, yet the Christians, the Jews, 
the Muhaunnedans, and the Idolaters, 
preached and prayed iu undisturbed secu¬ 
rity ; aud exemption front taxes and war 
riiotinguished the Rabbi, the Imam, and 
the priest. Tiinour was a Muselnian of 
the sect of Ali; his scrupulous attention 
to the external rites of his religion, and 
his habit of retirement for purposes of 
devotion, made him respected by the peo¬ 
ple as an instrument of Providence. In 
honour of the God of battles who had 
overthrown the idolatrous nations of 
Scythia, Tiinour built a magnificent mos¬ 
que in Samarcand. In the course of an 
andience, with which in Aleppo he ho¬ 
noured the Sonnite doctors of the mosque, 
he enquired who were tiie truest martyrs, 
the followers of Muhauuned, or the dis¬ 
ciples of Ali ? A dextrous casuist avoid¬ 
ed the question, by reply ingin the lan¬ 
guage of the Koran, that the motive, not 
the ensign, constitutes the martyr, and 
that the Moslems of either party, who 
fight only for the glory of God, may de- 

Vol. IV. F 
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serve that sacred appellation.' He affect¬ 
ed that Ills religious zeal was shocked at 
the devotion to pleasures of the emirs 
of Syria, and at their neglect of honors 
due t<> the dead. A mausoleum of mar¬ 
ble, adorned with sculptures, was imme¬ 
diately ini-ed in Damascus over the tombs 
of the holy wives of thr prophet. So 
dreadful were the massacres and cruelties 
of Ziugis, that the historian eagerly casts 
over this part of his subject the pall of 
oblivion, and leaves it to the general con¬ 
ception of his readers. “ You behold me 
“ heie,” exclaimed Tiinom to the pros¬ 
trate citizen of Damascus, “ a poor, 
“ lame, dccrcpid mortal. I am not a 
“ man of blood, and God knows that in 
“ all niv wars 1 have never been the ag- 
“ gressor.” Millions of miserable vic¬ 
tims, however, were swciififert at his 
eointmuid, and every great city of the 
East felt for ycais the loss of population. 
Human bodies, curiously piled to an im¬ 
mense height, maiked the pioprcssof his 
cotnjuests ; and two seveial pyramids on 
the road to Delhi, of one hundred thou¬ 
sand, and on the ruins of the tenetable 
city of Bagdad, of ninety thousand heads, 
gratified his unnatural teiocitj. The in¬ 
dignation of the Peisians against these 
invaders, occasioned the murder of a few 
Moguls in the streets of Ispahan. But 
the conquered people it pented their im¬ 
perfect submission, and the skulls of se¬ 
venty thousand Persians were piled iu the 
form of towers, in the principal squares of 
the city. 

There is one great and singular 
omission in this chapter, or rather 
in the work itself. Not a syllabic is 
baid respecting the attempts of the 
Christian princes to overthrow the 
alarming power of the professors 
of the Moslem faith; but a bold 
assertion is made, that the subject 
of the Crusades is rather a part of 
Christian than of Muhammadan 
history. A new way this of getting 
over a difficulty. Of this spirit of 
indolence (lor what other cause 
can we assign ?) happily we have 
not many proofs in the present 
work. Mr. Mills perhaps suppos¬ 
ed that as the efforts of the Chris¬ 
tians produced no lasting or impor¬ 
tant change in the Asiatic world, 
they claimed not therefore his par¬ 
ticular notice. 

From the historical matter, 
which occupies the first part of 
this volume, we proceed to that of 
a theological and literary descrip¬ 


tion. The literary history of the 
Koran (a subject as curious as any 
which ever occupied the notice of 
the learned) is detailed with mi¬ 
nuteness and accuracy. The note 
on the Cufic manuscripts deserve* 
the attention of the Wetsteins and 
Griesbachs of the Muhammadan 
standard of faith. The theologi¬ 
cal, moral and juridical contents 
of this important volume are ana • 
lysed with peculiar attention to 
comprehensiveness and brevity. 
Indeed the author appears to have 
bent the whole strength of his 
mind to this chapter, and it is 
therefore that, to which we would 
particularly direct the attention of 
the reader. The knowledge dis¬ 
played of the Muhammadan law' 
is extensive, and it is brought 
home to every man’s bosom by 
illustrations from the codes of 
other nations in their detail and 
general principles. The disserta¬ 
tion on tire intermediate state of 
the soul is profound. We admire 
for their elegance his remarks on 
wine and games, and particularly 
those on chess. The account of 
the pilgrimage to Mecca might 
have been rendered more enter¬ 
taining had the travels of Ali Bey 
been perused; but Mr. Mills on 
every possible occasion draws from 
the stores of his magnus Apo-llo, 
Pocock, and when they fail not, he 
appears to consider it impiety to 
defer to any other authority. From 
this chapter we make but one ex¬ 
tract ; it comprises his general re¬ 
flections on the Koran. 

A successful promulgation to the world 
of speculations, which heaven never au¬ 
thorised or revealed, upon the state of 
man with his creator, excites the ridicule 
of the philosopher, nt the credulity of the 
vulgar, and the indignation of the mora¬ 
list at the audacity ot trifling with man¬ 
kind, upon matters of an importance, so 
high and solemn. But a system of reli¬ 
gion, although its claims to a divine ori¬ 
gin are false, may contain many wise and 
salutary truths in theology and morals. 
A ullu falsa tloctritia est, qua non nliquid 
veri prrminceat. In the Koran, we find 
the acknowledgement of a deity, to whom 
are attributed those perfections which 
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■reason faintly imagines, and which Chris¬ 
tianity revealed. The object of a Mu¬ 
hammadan's adoration is pure. No 
■“ elegant mythology,” as Mr. Gibbon, 
with his usual sneer against Christianity, 
calls the abominable system of heathen 
superstition; no celestial person ideal ions 
of the human passions sully the holiness 
of the Moslem’s faith. A few ceremonies, 
however trifling and absurd they may be, 
are less disgusting to our feelings, and de¬ 
grading to our nature, than the immola¬ 
tion of men, or the exposition of their 
children. The Paradise ottered to the 
Arabian was sensual, it is true, hut it 
could not be attained without the previous 
.practice of morality. If with the doubts 
of the sages of antiquity on the immorta¬ 
lity of the soul, if with the dismal pros¬ 
pect of annihilation presented to us by 
some of them, and the idea of its short¬ 
lived duration entertained by others, if 
with this system of philosophy we com¬ 
pare the Muhammadan scheme of eter¬ 
nal rewards and punishments, the mind 
will have no hesitation in confessing the 
superior conilucivcness to virtue of the 
Arabian theology. The beauty of virtue, 
anti the necessary and eternal fitness of 
things, may appear in the calmness and 


when settled in peace, and become 
a prey to their subjugated foes. “ 

“ Grascia eapta ferum victorem eepit.” 

The literature of the Saracens is 
not involved in those mythological 
folds of mystery which conceal 
most subjects of oriental learning. 
But if the Hindus and Egyptians 
were the nurses of that learning, 
which is generally called the learn¬ 
ing of Greece, so the Saracens 
were the preservers of it when 
Greece and Rome had fallen. This 
remark must only apply to the 
sciences ; for the Caliphs, like the 
late French Emperor, equally 
dreaded the pernicious effects ot the 
free spirit of Grecian republics, 
and therefore letters (and in letters 
we include morals) were kept from 
the eyes of the people. This is 
the best executed part of the work. 
We mean to excite, not to satisfy 
the curiosity of the reader by the 


.'olitude of the closet inducements to mo¬ 
rality sufficiently powerful; but a docent 
into the world humbles the pride of the 
wisest, and draws the unwelcome con¬ 
fession, that the. still small voice of rea¬ 
son cannot abate the. storm of the pas- 
moiis, hut that passion must be completed 
by passion, and that our hopes for plea¬ 
sure in this life, can only be effectually 
opposed,by hopes for happiness hereafter. 
The. moral and legal system of the Koran 
js, its we ban: seen, a mixture of lolly 
and wisdom, of impolicy mid prudence. 
The social and domestic duties of man 
are stated with justness and precision, or 
referred to as generally known and prac¬ 
tised. Butin vain shall we search that 
volume for an acknowledgement of a fra¬ 
ternal connection between all the human 
lace, and for exhortations to universal 
love and charity for mau. Implacable ha¬ 
tred of infidels is a primary duty of a 
zealous Muselman; and the result of an 
attentive perusal of the statement made 
in this chapter of the Muhammadan laws, 

I think will be, tfcat considerable praise 
js due to their author, when considered as 
a theologian or a moralist, hut that he 
was au indifferent legislator. 

The literary histery of the Sara¬ 
cens, the subject of the fifth chap¬ 
ter, is truly interesting. The pro¬ 
gress of letters and arms is gene¬ 
rally commensurate. Conquerors, 
who in the first instance are most¬ 
ly savages, soon become refined 


following extracts. 

If the Asiatic nations of the present 
day appear to be overspread with the 
shade of ignorance, the times have been, 
when many parts of our boasted science 
were familiarly taught in Egypt aud in 
Hindustan, it i* true that the results of 
the Calcutta Society have shewn, that 
many of the received opinions on the 
merit of oriental literature were erro¬ 
neous; yet it should lie 1 cineinbei'cd, lha£ 
the expectations of the woild bail been 
unlimited, and that the history of the phi¬ 
losophy anil religion of Asia is still incom¬ 
plete. Vet some facts appear to have been 
established. The systems of the philoso¬ 
phers of old were not originally formed 
in (fieece. Thesis philosophical schools, 
whose principles are explained iu tlie 
Dersana Sastra, comprise all the meta¬ 
physics of the old Academy, the Stoa, the 
Lyceum, l’j thagoras and Plato penetrat¬ 
ed into the mysteries of the priests of 
Egypt, and the Magi of Persia. The 
works of the Sage, which are said to eon ■ 
taiji a system of the universe, founded on 
the principle of attraction, and the cen¬ 
tred position of the sun, arc well known 
by the learned Hindus. The Annals of 
Asiatic philosophy, and particularly in 
their connection with Grecian letters, are 
stijl incomplete; and the labours of nrU 
entujists might be well employed in the 
filling up of this chasm in our knowledge. 
But the history of literature abound* 
with rich anil interesting subjects. The 
’ torch’of science has been frequently re* 
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kindled in Asia, and the stern fanaticism 
of the Saracens yielded to the mild in¬ 
fluence of letters. In former parrs of this 
work, we beheld the disciples of Muham- 
med in the character of religious and poli¬ 
tical fanatics. Gi eat and splendid were 
the events which we detailed, and tre¬ 
mendously important were their con¬ 
sequences. But it is on, what Mr. Burke 
with so much poetical beauty calls, “ the 
“ soft green of the soul,” that the niiud 
delights to dwell; and wc gladly turn 
from fields of blood, to behold the follow¬ 
ers of the Arabian Prophet, as the culti¬ 
vators of the gentle arts of peace. 

Rude and unlettered people have gene 
rally been the founders of empires ; and 
certainly the Arabians possessed in a high 
degree this claim to the inheritance of the 
world. Their history is divided into the 
two periods of Ignorance and Islamism, 
and the division may include the literary, 
as well as the religions slate of the coun¬ 
try. “ The people of the hook,” was 
tin* honorable title of the Christians and 
Jens. The Larharous natives despised 
not the want of letters in the great Pro¬ 
phet of Mecca. Yet the spirit of Mu- 
liammed was liberal. In a noble admira¬ 
tion of science, he could exclaim that, 
“ a mind without erudition, was like a 
“ body without a soul,” and that, “ glo- 
“ ry consists not in wealth, but in know- 
“ ledge." Absorbed, however, with the 
ideas of the conquest, or conversion of 
the woild, the eaily successors of the 
Prophet held in equal contempt the learn¬ 
ing and the religion of their new subjects 
and tributaries. When, however, the 
ages of violence and rapine were conclud¬ 
ed, and Bagdad arose a fair and splendid 
city, the muses were eourted from their 
ancient scats on the shores of Greece to 
illustrate the reigns of the Abassides. 

Such was the general state of philoso¬ 
phy and the mathematics, of astronomy 
and medicine, in the most flourishing 
days of the Saracens. The historiaus 
of these people furnish us with no speci¬ 
fic information, respecting their know¬ 
ledge of the other branches of letters and 
science. As all merit is relative, no accu¬ 
rate notions can be obtained from general 
epithets of praise: but a less fanciful 
estimate may be formed of their attention 
to philology, from the circumstance that 
the Esrurial catalogue alone prcscuts us 
with a list of two hundred and one works 
on Arabic Grammar. The language, the 
purity of which was by these means so 
carefully preserved, was the prevailing 
tongue through the Moslem world ; but 
in Bagdad, that seat of learning as well 
as of empire, the attic dialect, as it might 
be called, was spoken. Necessity com¬ 
pelled the Saracens to consult the ancients 
on the abstract sciences, but their general 


contempt for Infidels and Barbarians t 
kept them from a knowledge of the his* 
toiinns, the poets, and the moralists of 
Greece and Rome. 

As discoverers and Inventors, the Sara¬ 
cens have few claims to praise : but they 
formed the link which unite-' ancient and 
modem literature; and since their rela¬ 
tive situation with Europe somewhat re¬ 
sembled the relative situation between 
Egypt and Greece, 1 they are entitled to a 
portion of our respect and gratitude. 
When the Princes of the West began to 
emerge from barbarism, thej correctly ac¬ 
knowledged the Moors to he the groat de¬ 
positaries of knowledge. Many useful 
treatises, now lost in the original; for 
example, the fifth, sixth, and seventh 
hooks of the conic sections of Apollonius 
Pergaeus, and some of the commentaries 
of Galen on Hippocrates, were preserved 
in the language of the Saracens. Through 
Italy the sciences travelled to the Euro¬ 
pean states. The Provencal and Castilian 
poets owe some of their most beautiful 
images to their acquaintance with the 
poetry of the ^aiarcns ; and rhyme, the 
great characteristic of modern verse, was 
derived by these bards from the Arabic 
measure. The Romance of the dark ages 
was embellished by 01 ienlal fictions; and 
the literature of the Arabians was well 
known in Europe before the Christian 
armies invaded Asia. The establishment 
of the Saracens in Spain nas in the eighth 
century ; anti no wonder, therefore, that 
the elder Spanish romances have profess¬ 
edly more Arabiuu allusions than any 
other. 

By the command of Charlemagne, the 
principle Arabic books, both originals and 
versions, were translated into Latin, for 
the use of the people in the various pro¬ 
vinces of his empire. The philosophy of 
Aristotle was diffused through Western 
Europe. In the dialectics of the Stagi- 
ritc, tiie Mnselmans had found the keen¬ 
est weapons of dispute, and the Monks, 
in their controversies witli heretics and 
Jews, formed from the writings of the 
same Grecian sage, that wonderful sys¬ 
tem of ingenious folly—the ^Scholastic 
Divinity. 

The present state and extent of 
the false religion is a subject claim¬ 
ing the deep attention of the theo¬ 
logical student. In days like these, 
when all descriptions of Christians 
are united for the laudable purpose 
of propagating the Gospel, it is in¬ 
teresting to inquire into the state 
of a faith which is the greatest 
foe that Christianity has ever been 
opposed by. General views, and 
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not particular accounts of the sub¬ 
ject nave been given us by the pre¬ 
sent writer; for no numerical state¬ 
ment could be made with any de¬ 
gree of accuracy, while the sta¬ 
tistical accounts of the oriental 
countries are so imperfect. In 
Tartary, for example, the writer 
is compelled to go back to the tra¬ 
vels of the jesuits. In China, the 
travels of the younger lie Guignes 
have enabled him to be more mi¬ 
nute. In the present chapter, al¬ 
though it is evident he has consult¬ 
ed almost all the travels of Euro¬ 
peans in Asia and Africa he might 
have been more specific in many 
particulars if he had consulted 
Ali Bey ; but lie is so fond of re¬ 
condite research, that he often 
overlooks what is near and imme¬ 
diate. 

The censures which in this re¬ 
view we have passed upon the 
history of Muhammadanism, are 
not sufficiently numerous or impor¬ 
tant to detract from our general 
admiration of the whole. The 
work comprehends a vast mass of 
matter well arranged and exhibit¬ 
ed in a style of language always 
lucid, occasionally elegant, and 
properly varied with the subject. 
There are no signs of book making 
in it. The condensation of thought 
is remarkable. That rage for in- 
dccencj', which has so frequently 
sullied works on oriental topics, 
finds no place here. A scrupulous 
attention to the marking of hb au¬ 
thorities, which sometimes indeed 
might be construed into an osten¬ 
tatious display of erudition, will 
serve as a guide to those who are 
curious for more minute investiga¬ 
tion. Many of the notes, espe¬ 
cially those in the sixth chapter, de¬ 
serve great consideration. Those 
on the Influence of Conquest or 
Language, and on the formation of 
the Arabic Digits, are peculiarly 
interesting. We entirely agree 
with Mr. Mills in his criticism on 
De Guignes and D’Herbelot. 
There is a flippant boldness in his 


assertion, that the destruction of 
the Alexandrian library by order of 
the Caliph Omar is a fable. We 
wish him to read what has been 
written on the subject by Dr. 
Entick in his Abridgement of 
Brucker’s History of Philosophy. 

With our minds full of the inte¬ 
resting subjects which this volume 
embraces, it is impossible not to 
draw an imaginary picture of the 
state of Asia, if the pestilence of 
Muhammadanism had never risen* 
If instead of it pure Christianity had 
prevailed— that only religion which 
teaches mankind their rights as 
well as their duties, which is fitted, 
as the highest authority has told 
us, for “ all times and all people,” 
—mild and liberal governments 
would slowly and progressively 
have been established, and the 
chains of despotism would have 
been broken. Storms might some¬ 
times have agitated the scene, but 
the shocks of the political, like 
those of the natural, world, are in 
the end beneficial to man. By the 
operation of similar causes, the 
Asiatic would have overcome the 
influence of climate, (an influence 
strong only in the infancy or decay 
of society) and have become as 
vigorous and powerful in intellect 
as the European. Man both at 
the Equator and the Poles is equal¬ 
ly subject to moral impulses, equal¬ 
ly the creature of education and 
habit. The churches of Asia 
would have resounded with the 
voice of the true Apostles, and the 
sensual and hostile passions of oqr 
nature would have yielded to the 
self-subjugation and benevolence 
preached by the Gospel of order 
and peace. 

But the sun which arose in the 
cast after the long night of paga¬ 
nism, was soon obscured by the 
black clouds of Islamism. Man 
once more became stationary: and 
his capacity for improvement, that 
grand prerogative of rational be¬ 
ings, seems to have been taken 
away. 
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A Historical Survey of the Customs, 
Habits, and Present State of the (iyp- 
aies; denned to develope tlie Origin 
of this singular People, and to promote 
the Amelioration of their Condition. 
JJy John Hoylaud, &c. York. Print¬ 
ed for the Author. 1816. 

Many of our readers may pos¬ 
sibly be induced to enquire, what 
connection there is between the 
subject of the article under review, 
and such as naturally fall within 
the province of the Asiatic Jour¬ 
nal. We solicit their indulgence 
for a few moments, hoping for a 
favourable verdict when the evi¬ 
dence shall have been laid before 
them. 

If the various peculiarities which 
are observable in the manners 
and customs of nations, are a sub¬ 
ject both curious in itself, and in¬ 
volving questions of difficult solu¬ 
tion, the case of the gypsies will 
surely be admitted as calculated 
for many reasons to excite our 
wonder. 

As every thing relating to this 
extraordinary people must always 
have merited the strictest investi¬ 
gation, we cannot but regard it as 
a singular fact, that a race of men, 
of habits so very peculiar, should 
suddenly have made their appear¬ 
ance, and spread themselves over 
the world : that they should have 
maintained for the space of four 
centuries, their original language, 
and individuality of character; 
and that the enlightened enquirers 
of Europe, should have suffered 
themselves to be deluded by a 
vague, and, as it now appears, a 
false relation, in regard to the 
country from which they emigrated. 

As a scattered and wandering 
nation, whose home is in every 
state, the gypsies may not unaptly 
be compared to the Jews. Here, 
however, the comparison ceases; 
for the two people must be regard¬ 
ed, in every other particular, as a 
perfect contrast. The gypsies are 
an indolent race, and have con¬ 
stantly abstained from all unneces¬ 


sary intercourse, except with the 
members of their own tribe. The 
Jews, on the contrary, have always 
been notorious for their industrious 
habits and intermixture with the 
world: and while the origin of the 
former has ever been acknowledg¬ 
ed as involved in doubt and mys¬ 
tery, we are taught to recognise 
in the scattered remnants of the 
latter, the ruins of an empire that 
once commanded nations, and to 
read in the desolation of their 
house, the judgment of an offend¬ 
ed God. 

The author of the “ Historical 
Survey” would have richly merit¬ 
ed the acknowledgments of the 
public, if the object of his re¬ 
searches and personal observations 
had been simply that, of historical 
or philosophical enquiry. This 
however, will be found to be the 
least of his claims; for he was 
principally actuated by motives in¬ 
finitely more worthy of our admi¬ 
ration. The admission of a lost 
and abject race to the comforts of 
civilization, and the blessings of 
Christianity, is literally an object 
beyond our praise, and worthy of 
apostolical exertion. The subject 
being thus interesting and import¬ 
ant, we proceed forthwith, to in¬ 
troduce the volume to the atten¬ 
tion of our readers. 

It consists principally of passa¬ 
ges extracted from such writers, 
as have examined most attentively 
the condition of the gypsies. 
These arc arranged in such a man¬ 
ner, and are so interspersed with 
the observations of our author 
himself, as to fall strictly within 
the proposed plan of an historical 
survey. Of all the authors whom 
he has consulted, Grellmann is by 
far the most voluminous, and ap¬ 
pears to have furnished the most 
accurate information. 

In the course of the following 
pages, we shall endeavour to ex¬ 
tract the spirit of the volume, of¬ 
fering at the same time, a few ob¬ 
servations of our own, and restrict¬ 
ing our quotations to such passa- 
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ges as are most illustrative of the 
subject before us. 

Grellmann states, that the French, hav¬ 
ing the first accounts of them from Bo¬ 
hemia, gave them the name of Bohemient, 
Bohemians; that the Dutch apprehend¬ 
ing they came from Egypt, called them 
Hey dent, heathens. In Denmark, Swe¬ 
den, arid in some parts of Germany, Tar¬ 
tars were thought of. The Moors ami 
Arabians, perceiving the propensity the 
gypsies had to thieving, adopted the name 
(J hit rami, robbers, for them. 

In Hungary they vveic formerly railed 
Pharaohites, (Pharaoh Nepck) Pharaoh's 
people; and the vulgar in Transylvania 
continue that name for them. The idea 
of the Kuglish appears to he similar, in 
denominating them gjpsies, Egyptians; 
as is that of the Portuguese and Spa¬ 
niards, in calling them Gitauos. But the 
name Zigeuaers obtained the most exten¬ 
sive adoption, and apparently not with¬ 
out cause; forthe word Zigeuner signi¬ 
fies to wander up and down—for which 
icason, it is said, our German ancestors 
denominated every strolling vagi ant Zi- 
c began . 

The gypsies are called not only in all 
Germany, Italy, and Hungary, Tziganys; 
but frequently in Transylvania, Walla- 
cilia and Moldavia, < Jyganis . But the 
Turks, and other eastern nations name 
them TtcMngenes. 

The origin of this people lias been a 
subject of enquiry for more Ilian three 
hundred years. Many persons have been 
anxious to discover “ who these guests 
were, that, unknown and uninvited, catue 
into Europe in the fifteenth century, and 
have chosen ever since to continue in this 
quarter of the globe.” 

Continental writers state, that it is in¬ 
credible how numerous the hmdes of this 
people are, and how widely dispersed 
over the face of the earth. They wander 
about in Asia, the interior of Africa, 
and have established themselves iu most 
of the countries of Eutope. Grellmann 
is of opinion, that America is the only 
part of the world, in which they are not 
known. Though no mention appears to 
be made of them by authors who have 
written on that quarter of the globe ; yet 
no doubt-remains of their -having been iu 
Europe nearly four hundred years. 

Wilhelm Dilick in Ills Heszischf.n 
Chronik, scit 229, beyn Jahr 1414, in¬ 
forms us, they arrived the same year in 
the Hessipn tciritories ; but no mention 
of them appears in the public prints till 
three years afterward. Mention is made 
of their being iu Germhny as early us the 
year 1417 ; when they appeared in the 
vicinity of the North Sea. Fabricius, in 
Anualibh Mh», says they were driven 


from Meissen in 141(5, bat Calvisius cor¬ 
rects this date by changing it to 1418. 

Sir Thomas Browne in his “ Vulgar 
Errors," page 287, says, “ their first ap¬ 
pearance was in Germany, since the year 
1400; nor were they observed before iu 
other parts of Euiope, as is deducible 
from Munster, Geuebnuil, krantzius and 
Ortelius.” 

Ever since the arrival of the 
gypsies in this quarter of the world, 
the prevailing opinion has been, 
that Egypt was the country from 
whence they issued. It is conjec¬ 
tured by several writers, that the 
report originated in their own de¬ 
claration : it is certain that the 
same story is propagated by their 
descendants of the present day. 
It seems probable however, as is 
noticed in the volume before us, 
that the gypsies themselves are 
totally devoid of all traditionary 
records, in regard to their real ori¬ 
gin. The notion respecting Egypt 
is at length generally discarded ; 
and as we trust our minds are dai¬ 
ly becoming more enlightened up¬ 
on a subject which has hitherto 
baffled the utmost of our enquiries, 
we begin to regard these barba¬ 
rous sojourners in civilized coun¬ 
tries, undoubtedly with less sur¬ 
prise, although with greater in¬ 
terest. 

Their language diflcis entirely from the 
Coptic, ami their cu>toins, as Aliasuerus 
Fritsch has remarked, arc diametrically 
opposite to the Egyptian ; but what is, if 
possible, of greater weight, they wander 
about in Egypt, like strangers, and there, 
as iu other couutiies, form a distinct 
people. 

The testimony of Bcllouious is full and 
decisive on the point. lie states, “No 
part of the world, I believe, is free from 
these banditti, wandering about in troops, 
whom we, by mistake, call gypsies auil 
Bohemians. When we wire at Cairo and 
the villages l>ordering on the Nile, we 
found troops of these strolling thieves sit¬ 
ting under pahn-tiees ; and they ate es¬ 
teemed foreigners in Egypt" 

Aventin expressly makes Turkey their 
original [dace of rendezvous ; and this 
furnishes a reason fur the south-east parts 
of Europe being the most crowded with 
them. If all that came to Europe passed 
by this route, it accounts fyr a greater 
number remaining in those countries, thau 
iii'oUieis to which they wotjld have a 
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much longer travel; and before their ar¬ 
rival at which their hordes might be much 
divided. 

It is a just assertion, that one of the 
most infallible methods of determining the 
origin of a people, would be the discovery 
of a country in whirl) their language is 
that of the natives. It is a fact incontro- 
vertibly established, that besides the 
gypsies speaking the language of the 
count) y in which they live, they have a 
general one of their own, in which they 
converse with each other. 

How then, it may be asked, are 
we to account for the circumstance 
of the gypsies having propagated 
the report that Egypt was their 
original country ? Mr. Hoyland 
endeavours to explain the matter 
aa follows : 

The character they assumed was the 
best adapted to establish their icputation, 
for the arts aud deception they intended 
to practise in Kngland.— \}!'hy England 
in particular f \—The fame of Kgypt in 
astrology, magic, and soothsaying, was 
universal ; and they could not have de¬ 
vised a more artful expedient than the 
profession of this knowledge, to procure 
for them a welcome reception by the great 
mass of the people. 

If the general ignorance of the 
gypsies had not been so extreme, 
and their acquaintance with even 
the most obvious principles of ci¬ 
vilization so very small, we might 
not have hesitated to acknowledge 
the plausibility of this surmise. 
But we cannot compliment a race 
of men so little advanced beyond a 
state of perfect barbarism, to the 
extent of supposing them capable 
of inventing a fraud, which, in point 
of intelligence, would have been 
creditable to wiser heads; much 
less can we suppose them capa¬ 
ble of affording it such general 
currency, as to impose upon the 
credulity of so many nations, and 
of one amongst the number which 
bad already attained the height of 
literary eminence*. We are dis¬ 
posed therefore to credit their as¬ 
sertion in regard to the country 
from which they immediately emt- 

g rated ; but in what manner they 
ad sojourned there, and whether 
they were joined, on their depar¬ 
ture by others, whp might be wan* 

• Ilats. 


dering over the western district* 
of Asia, we are altogether unable 
to conjecture. 

From a variety of circumstantial 
evidence, it is now argued, with 
evdry appearance of consistency, 
that Indiat in the first instance, was 
the country which sent them forth. 
It is farther conjectured, that they 
consisted of the lowest castes of the 
Hindus, who emigrated in great mul¬ 
titudes , in order to avoid the cruel¬ 
ties that were exercised by Tamerlane 
on his celebrated invasion of Hin¬ 
dustan. But the language of our 
author himself-will be most appro¬ 
priate on this subject. 

In relation to the emigration of the 
gypsies, no cause can he assigned for their 
leaving their native country, so probable, 
as the war of Timur Uey in India. The 
date of their arrival marks it very plainly. 
It was in tlic years 11(M and HOI), that 
this conqueror ravaged India for the pur¬ 
pose of disseminating the Mahometan re¬ 
ligion. Not only every one who made 
any resistance was destroyed, and such as 
fell into the enemies’ hands, though quite 
defenceless, were made slaves ; hut in a 
si 1011 time these very slaves, to the num¬ 
ber of one hundred thousand, were put to 
death, in consequence of the universal 
panic which took place, those who could 
quit the country might well he supposed 
to consult their safely hy flight. 

If any of the higher castes did withdraw 
themselves on account of the troubles, it 
is probable they retired southward to 
people of their own sent, the Mahrattas. 
To mix at all with the Sutlers would have 
been degrading their high characters, 
which they consider worse than death ; 
it was therefore morally impossible for 
them to have united with the Sliders in a 
retreat. Moreover, by putting themselves 
into the power of the Suders, with whom 
they live in a state of discord and in¬ 
veteracy, they might have incurred as muck, 
danger as from the common enemy. 

We believe the conjecture in the 
last period of the foregoing extract 
to be incorrect. The distance that 
is observed between the higher 
orders of the Hindus and the un¬ 
fortunate Suders, we have never 
understood to result from any 
discord that exists between them. 
On the one side, we have always 
regarded it as the consequence of 
religious fear, and on the other, as 
the offspring of supercilious pride. 
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Before we proceed, it will be ne- 
ce&pary to correct another error into 
which our author has fallen, in the 
course of his observations on the 
natives of H industan. Mr. Hoyland 
is not aware of any difference be¬ 
tween a Suder and a Pariar. We 
assure him, however, that the terms 
are by no means synonimous. It 
is true that the Suaer is the lowest 
pf the four general tribes into 
which the Hindus are divided ; 
but it is also to be noticed, that 
these four are subdivided into a 
greatvariety of subordinate castes. 
The Pariar is the lowest of all, and 
the wretches who compose it are ab¬ 
solutely regarded as outcasts from 
society. But the higher descrip¬ 
tions of Suders, though slighted in 
a certain degree by the nobler 
castes, may still be considered as 
respectable members of the com¬ 
munity. 

Now it does not seem probable 
that the Suders in general , on the 
occasion above referred to, would 
emigrate in a body, disperse them¬ 
selves over the world, and remain 
for ever after a distinct people. In 
whatsoever quarter the other tribes 
.might seek for an asylum, the great 
body of Suders in all probability 
accompanied them. Butthe Pariars, 
and possibly such other castes as 
were nearly reduced to a similar 
state of degradation, having no¬ 
thing to lose by departing from 
their native country, were of all 
others the people most likely to 
emigrate, and to constitute those 
wandering tribes which have been 
regarded, ever since their appear¬ 
ance, as a curious anomaly in the 
natural history of man. Having 
existed in their native country as 
outcasts and vagabonds, as such 
they would commence their jour¬ 
ney, as such they would be likely 
to continue. 

We shall now present our read- 
era with several passages from Mr. 
Hoyland' book, descriptive of cer¬ 
tain peculiarities which tend, in no 
Asiatic Journ.— No. 19. 
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inconsiderable degree, to identify 

the two people. 

The gypsey’s solicitude to conceal his 
language is a snikiug Indian trail. 

Professor Paiias says of the Indians 
round Astracau, “ Custom has rendered 
them to the greatest degree suspicious 
about their language, insomuch that 1 was 
never able to obtain a small vocabulary 
from them.” 

With regard to gypsey marriages, Salmon 
relates that the nearest relations cohabit 
with each other ; and us to education, 
their children grow up in the most shame¬ 
ful neglect, without either discipline or 
instruction. 

All this is precisely the case with 
the Pariars. In the journal of the 
missionaries already quoted, it is said, 
“ With respect to matrimony, they 
act like the beasts, and their children 
are brought up without restraint or info*- 
mation.” Gypsies arc fond of being 
about horses, so are the Suders (Pariurt) 
iu India, for which reason they are com¬ 
monly employed as horse-keepers by the 
Europeans resident in that country. 

We have seen that the Gypsies bant af¬ 
ter cattle which have died of distempers, 
in order to feed on them; and when they 
can procure more of the flesh than is suf¬ 
ficient for one day's consumption, they dry 
it in the sun. Such is likewise a constant 
custom with the Pariars in India. 

Fortune-telling is practised all over the 
East; hut the peculiar kind professed by 
the Gypsies, viz. chiromancy, constantly 
referring to whether the parties shall be 
lich or poor, happy or unhappy in mar¬ 
riage, &c. is no where met with but in 
India. 

The account wc have given of Gypsey- 
smiths may bfe compared with the Indian, 
as related by Sonncrat in the following 
words :—“ The smith carries his tools, 
liis shop, and his forge about with him, 
and works in any place where he can find 
employment; he erects his shop before 
the house of his employer, raising a low 
wall with beateu earth, before which he 
places his hearth; behind this wall he 
fixes two leathern bellows. He has a 
stone instead of an anvil, and his whole 
apparatus is a pair of tongs, a hammer, 
a beetle and a file.” How exactly docs 
this accord with the description of tty* 
Gypsey-sniith! 

We have seen that Gypsies always 
choose their place of residence near some 
village, or city, very seldom within them, 
even though there may not be auy order 
to prevent it, as is the case in Moldavia, 
Wallacbia, and all parts of Turkey. Eveft 
the more improved Gypsies in Transilva- 
nia, who have long since discontinued the 
Vot. IV. (t 
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wandering mode of life, and might, with 
permission front government,reside within 
the cities, rather choose to build their 
huts in some bye place, without their li¬ 
mits. This custom appears to be derived 
from their original Suder extraction; it 
being usual all over India, for the Suders 
to have their huts without the villages of 
the other castes, and in retired plaees near 
their cities. 

With respect to religion it has appeared 
that the greater pmt of the Gypsies live 
without any profession of it ; Tollius 
my s, worse than heathens. The more 
wonderful it is, that a whole people should 
he so indilfereut and void of religion, the 
more weight it carries with it, to confirm 
their Indian origin, when all this is found 
to be lileiallv true of the Suders. 

The coincidences noticed in the 
foregoing extract are worthy of 


longed, in some earlier period of 
their history, to a nation where the 
arts of civilized life had made con¬ 
siderable progress. And the ac¬ 
curate knowledge which has lately 
been acquired of many of the Ori¬ 
ental languages, enables us to spe¬ 
cify with an almost equal degree 
of certainty, the identical country 
which originally owned them as its 
children. 

In presenting our readers with a 
comparative list of Hindustani 
and Gypsey words, we would just 
premise, in further opposition to 
the old established prejudice in fa¬ 
vor of Egypt, that while the affi- 
. nity is so striking in the instances 
consideration; and it may further which follow, it is noticed by Mr. 
be observed, that as the subjects Hoyland in a passage we have al- 
of our Indian empire are found to ready extracted, that not even the 
descend in the scale of human de- faintest shadow of a resemblance 
gradation, the more do they ap- can be discovered between the 
proximate to those striking peculi- language of the Gypsies and the 
arities of habit and of vice which ancient Coptic, 
constitute the character of this 
wandering tribe. But the strong¬ 
est argument in favour of the the¬ 
ory which is thus advanced, un¬ 
doubtedly consists in a manifest si¬ 
milarity of language, which not 
even the lapse of four centuries, 
coupled with a variety of circum¬ 
stances tile most unfavorable to its 
continuance, has proved sufficient 
to destroy. So great, indeed, is 
the resemblance which subsists at 
present between the Gypsey and 
the Hindustani languages, that 
one of the historians of the former 
people observes in a passage in his 
treatise, which is quoted by Mr. 

Hoyland, that, “ on the average, 
every third Gypsey word is like¬ 
wise Hindustani.” Neither is it 
in words only that this similarity is 
observable, for many even of the sunjo” 
peculiarities in the construction of Sunj. ’ 
the one language may be recogniz- Sib, 
ed in the other. The simple cir- 
, cumstance of the Gypsies being in 
possession of a language systema¬ 
tically formed, and abounding in 
? variety of inflections, is dearly 
an indication of their having be- 


Gipsey 

lek, Eck, 

Dug, Dug, 

Trin, Tri, 
Scbtar, Star, 
Pantsel), Pansli, 
Tschov\e,Sehow 
F.ffa, 

Ochto, 

Desch, Dcs, 
I)iseh, Bis, 
Diwi'J, 

Katti, 

Cham, Cam, 
Schan, 

Pang, 

Son n ni key. 

Hup, 

Jiv, 

Bal, 

Auk, 

Kao, 

Nak, 

M ni, 

Danf, 

Tschib, 


fschatcr, 

Rajah, 

Puiu, 

Baro, 

Kaln, 

It has 


Hindustani. 

Eli, 

Dll, 
Tin, 
Tscluir, 
Pausch, 
Tsclio, 


English. 

One, 

Two, 

Three, 

Four, 

Five, 

Six, 

He Ha, Sat, Seven, 

Ante, Eight, 

Ten, 

Tweutj, 
Day, 

if Night, 

The Sun, 
uul, The Moon, 
Water, 

, Gold, 
i, Silver, 

, Wheat, 

The Hair, 
The Eye, 
i, The Ear, 

, The Nose, 
The Mouth, 
A Tooth, 

The Tongue, 

. The Hearing, 
i, The Smell, 
k, The Taste, 
ter, A Tent, 

The Prince, 
a. Old, 

, Great, 

Black. 

been noticed 


that the Gypsies are characterized 
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by the same peculiar habits, 
wherever their existence has been 
ascertained. It may not be amiss 
however, to enumerate here, such 
of their general qualities as are 
most worthy of observation. Scru¬ 
pulously maintaining themselves a 
distinct people, they are remarka¬ 
ble for exhibiting in all climates 
the same personal appearance, and 
even the same costume. Transyl¬ 
vania appears to be the only coun¬ 
try where they have so far assimi¬ 
lated to the manners of the natives 
as to forsake, in any degree, their 
wandering mode of life. Ac¬ 
quainted with the languages of the 
nations where they sojourn, there 
is one at the same time which is 
common to the race. Not so in 
respect to their religion; adopting 
as it may fall in their way, in a 
manner the most vague and super¬ 
ficial, the external forms of any 
system of belief, it is tolerably 
clear that there is no creed which 
they generally embrace. Univer¬ 
sally degraded in their moral cha¬ 
racter, by the uniform deceit, and 
various other vices which are com¬ 
mon to all uncivilized people, they 
are everywhere notorious tor a 
striking singularity in the nature 
of those frauds which they usually 
practise. In a word, they arc 
manifestly extraneous, wherever 
they are found,—barbarians in 
polished countries,—-heathens in a 
Christian land. 

The various explanations that 
have been given, may serve, in a 
certain degree, to account for 
many of their singularities. But, 
after all our speculations, we shall 
find ourselves constrained to ac¬ 
knowledge that there is something 
so truly unaccountable in the 
undeviating circumstances under 
which they have always exist¬ 
ed, as well as in their general 
character, that we scarcely appre¬ 
hend the charge of enthusiasm 
when we look for a solution of this 


complicated riddle in the principle 
of some moral or religious pur¬ 
pose, to be accomplished by means 
more striking in their nature, and 
more astonishing in their results, 
than the ordinary dispensations of 
a mysterious l*rovidence. We 
shall not presume to speculate on 
the particular designs of the Al¬ 
mighty, in a case so indistinct, in a 
matter so incomprehensible; but 
we trust there is one reflection we 
need not hesitate to suggest. 
Ought not a knowlege of the bare 
existence of a class of our fellow- 
creatures so utterly devoid of all 
the blessings of social comfort, 
and of every principle of vital 
Christianity, to stimulate the ener¬ 
gies of every civilized and Chris¬ 
tian country? But here is a 
people, in the midst of elegance, 
in the heart of intelligent commu¬ 
nities, in the bosom of a Christian 
Church—who seem to he uncon¬ 
scious of their very ignorance,— 
who appeal in silent apathy to the 
philanthropy of every nation, and 
must and will be noticed. “ Lift 
up your eyes, and look on the 
fields, for they are white already to 
the harvest.” 

Whatever may be the style of 
our author, we cannot descend to 
criticise it. The act of comment¬ 
ing on trifling defects of composi¬ 
tion where the sole object of the 
writer was obviously to do good in a 
plain and.simple manner, might just¬ 
ly be censured both as paltry and 
invidious. On the contrary;as the 
legitimate organ of these unfortu¬ 
nate aliens, we request his accept¬ 
ance of their most cordial thanks: 
—we congratulate him on the en¬ 
couragement he has already ex¬ 
perienced ; and as he will certainly 
engage the support of great and 
pious men, we pray that he may 
advance the cause with singleness 
pf heart, and under the auspices 
p.f Heaven. 

G 2 
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HAILEYBURY COLLEGE. 

(Vontinwd from p. 607, ttol. ill.) 

Hon. D. Kinnaird said—l am not sur¬ 
prised, sir, at hearing the cry of “ Ques¬ 
tion from .some gentlemen, when 1 recol¬ 
lect that their attention has been unmer¬ 
cifully (and unnecessarily for any good 
purpose, ns l think), called upon by the 
two learned counsel for the college, during 
a period of not much less than five suc¬ 
cessive hourr—in speeches too,tending,in 
my judgment, not. only to no one practical 
purpose, but remarkable, whatever elo¬ 
quence or talent they may have displayed 
in the endless variety of subjects which 
they embraced, for this principally—that 
they have left the proprietors uninformed 
upon the merits of the question before 
them. Remarkable too, perhaps, in no 
less a degree, that, while the learned gen¬ 
tleman who spoke last, has concluded by 
moviugyou not to enter into tlie considera¬ 
tion ot the question at all, bis learned col¬ 
league, or, as 1 may term him,the leading 
counsel for the college, after an address 
considerably exceeding three hours in its 
delivery, has actually left us unacquainted 
with the vote lie is to give upon the ques¬ 
tion to which lie has been speaking. For 
thy own part, l followed the learned advo¬ 
cate with an attention bordering upon 
curiosity on this subject; for his demea¬ 
nour, when the college was first introduced 
on a iatc occasion to the notice of the 
court, had led me to anticipate that, he 
Would consistently vote now for that in¬ 
quiry, which lie then was so anxious 
to challenge; and, notwithstanding his 
speech, has raised in my mind some 
shrewd doubts as to his present intentions, 
I cannot bring myself, until I hear it from 
the lion, gentleman’s own lips, to Insult 
him by presuming so gross a discrepancy 
between his conduct and his professions, 
as would result from his now opposing 
the inquiry. Before 1 sit down, sir, [trust 
I shall convince the court that whether or 
no we shall have the benefit of bis vote, 
that he has, albeit unwittingly, given to 
our side the full benefit of his speech. 
Whilst I am ready to join in the panegy¬ 
ric pronounced by the learned counsel 
who spoke last, upon the eloquence of his 
predecessor, I must take leave to add my 
tribute of praise to one quality of his 
speech, the praise of which lie would per¬ 
haps rather hear in private than in public 
—I mean, sir, that artful and laborious 
ingenuity by which be has succeeded so 
well, in what I must deem to have been 
his principal object, in confusing the minds 
of the proprietors on the subject under 


discussion, and in turning their eyes front 
the simple question they are called upon 
to determine. That this quality and ob¬ 
ject of the speech were not uiifierceiVCd 
by its learned panegyrist, I am bound 
either to believe, or to questiou that taste 
and that judgment, and tiiat sincerity, 
which were not conteRt to leave toe 
speeches so lauded, to make its due Im¬ 
pression upou the memory of the proprie¬ 
tors. If, however, the learned gentleman 
felt it necessary to follow ii so immediately 
with another address to the court, in dis¬ 
charge of the duty he has imposed upon 
himself as junior counsel for the college; 
and to handle such topics as were left un¬ 
touched by bis leader, there is one strain, 
upon the selection of which for his elo¬ 
quence I cannot congratulate cither his 
taste or his candour, and which comes 
with little grace tram a quarter whence 
panegyric upon all existing establish¬ 
ments, and “ upen the poweis that he," 
is wont to flow so uniformly and so 
abundantly supplied. That learned ad¬ 
vocate will certainly run no rNk of being 
classed among those whom I e holds in 
peculiar abhorrence, “ whose nature’s 
plague it is to spy into abuse*.’’ But I 
will tell that learned gentleman without 
fear of contradiction, that he is as deficient 
in a correct view of the interests of the 
East India Company, as he is in honorable 
candour towards his opponent.., who 
would add to the burden ot discharging a 
painful and thankless duty, the uccessity 
of repelling the presumptuous charge of 
discreditable motives. I, for one, shall 
ever fed myself a debtor to my honorable 
friends near me, or to any other proprie¬ 
tor, who shall take the trouble of intro¬ 
ducing to my fellow-proprietor any sub¬ 
ject connected with the interests of the 
Cornpauy ;—nor should I lie acting fairly, 
did I not thus openly speak my approval 
of that cuuduct in others which I shall 
ever, without regard to unworthy and 
contemptible insinuations from any quar¬ 
ter, endeavour myself to imitate. From 
what has passed on this head, l think it 
now necessary to declare, that in discus¬ 
sing the defects of the college at Hailey- 
bury, my intention is not to hurt the [feel¬ 
ings of any person connected with ft. Of 
the professors 1 have not the least personal 
knowledge ; and those whom 1 know by 
reputation, I must add I know but to 
respect for their virtues, and to admire for 
their talents. Of the history and origin 
ot the establishment I know no more than 
1 have collected from the records of yonr 
proceedings ; and if indeed 1 have heard 
of the name of an hon. ex-director (Mr, 
Grant, sett.) in more intimate connexion 
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with the establishment, than those of his 
colleagues, and if I have been justly led to 
attribute to him something like a paternal 
tenderness for this adopted child of his 
regard, it is a sentiment for which 1 honor 
him, and it is one which 1 am anxious to 
prove myself incapable of treating with 
disrespect, whilst I at the same shall speak 
of the establishment as it now exists, in 
she terms it appears to me to deserve. 

Notwithstanding tiie advocates for in¬ 
quiry have been miscalled the enemies of 
literature and science, I am ready to de¬ 
clare for one, that 1 shall be found among 
the last in this court to assent to the pull¬ 
ing down ottliis or any other institution, 
Which has for its object to give encourage¬ 
ment aud support to learning, or to facili¬ 
tate education. I'he only condition I at¬ 
tach to this declaration is, I trust, no very 
hard or unreasonable demand, that you 
Shall not make it an instrument of tyranny, 
nor compel me to adopt your machinery 
for attaining those acquirements, which I 
eatl arrive at hy other institutions to my 
judgment more advantageous for the pur¬ 
pose. If the object of the institution be, 
What you profess, to facilitate the attain¬ 
ment Of certain qualifications for your 
Service, and which you have an undoubted 
right to require, it is surely more than is 
accessary, aud lit lie less than folly, to 
prescribe, in defiance ot the capricious va¬ 
rieties of nature aud of circumstance, the 
only process by which you will permit 
them to be acquired. 

The origin of this college has been 
traced (not very connectedly 1 think )by the 
learned gentleman who opened this day’s 
debate, to the plaits which Lord Clive 
proposed half a century back, for the im¬ 
proved government of your Indiau sub¬ 
jects. 1 am disposed, sir, to trace its 
ancestry no further back than to the latter 
period of the Marquis Wellesley’s govern- 
merit. If meiit is to be claimed aud al¬ 
lowed to the real founder of this institu¬ 
tion, that merit is unquestionably due to 
the noble marquis. Aud although it may 
■ot he a source of pride or gratification to 
that noble person to look upon this mis¬ 
shapen structure, I am confident he may 
ever direct the eyes of Ills countrymen, 
with a proud reproach to the East-india 
Company, to that noble and wise and ex- 
aclient foundation in India, which states¬ 
manlike wisdom prompted him to esrab- 
llsh, and which narrow-minded jealousy 
compelled him to destroy. Upon this sub¬ 
ject t shall hereafter feel it necessary more 
particulatly to dwell; and I notice it here 
principally to remind the court how lightly 
the honorable and learned gentleman tra¬ 
velled over the merits of an establishment, 
from which, as from its founder, it was 
impossible for Mm in his flight to with¬ 
hold the tribute of his praise. And I 
wish we had been favoured with a com¬ 


parative statement of the merits of the 
two colleges, instead of begging the quee* 
lion of the defects of the one aud of the 
merits of the other. 1 cannot but untie* 
a peculiarity which has distinguished the 
learned gentleman's speech this day 
throughout. I do not quarrel with him 
for a deficiency either of facts or of argu¬ 
ment : he luis favoured us with both. 
But I could wish he had not uniformly so 
employed them as to perplex aud confuse, 
rather than to elucidate, the merits of hla 
question. If he cites with a shew of manly 
courage and candour the argument of thb 
adversary, he is sure to fly front its ex¬ 
amination, but turns about, uud meets it 
with some isolated fact. Aud when he 
cites into court a fact asserted and mainly 
relied on by the enemy, and when we too 
are breathless witli the expectation of 
heaiing it disproved, and our cause con¬ 
founded, lie avoids that contest at close 
quarters, and rides safely away into the 
air on the magic broomstick of a general 
argument. But to deal fairly by tills 
question, our facts must be met by a dis¬ 
prove!, and our reasoning must be shewn 
to be fallacious, or this college stands «u 
a rotten foundation. I confess too, con¬ 
sidering tiie learned gentleman's profes¬ 
sional habits, I have been somewhat 
amused at the confidence with which he 
has all along directed the court to Mr. 
M;dthus, as an authority in this case. 
Mr. Maltlius is, I know, a professor of 
modern history, aud may no doubt be give* 
credit tor the accuracy aud other qualities 
which should distinguish the historian; 
but ere I cease to doubt his fitness to be 
the historian of his own college when its 
merits are in dispute, 1 must learn to 
think the judge or the bench is the fittest 
ai bitrator in his own cause. And yet, sir, 
tiie learned gentleman has so quoted, ani 
re-praised, and re-quoted as authority, 
ids learned friend tiie professor, that he 
must surely have forgotten, though the 
court did not, that Mr. Maltlius’ interests 
are deeply at stake this day, ami that he 
lias published himself the committed ad¬ 
vocate of Iris college. God forbid that 
tiiis learned and respectable professor 
should not defend the institution with 
which he is connected in the best manner 
he is able ; but. I really think this court 
is the last place where we should be bearded 
by the authority of one of the officers of 
an establishment, to prevent our inquiring 
into the manner of its present conduct. 
That 1 do not entertain a singular view of 
the value of the professor’s evidence on 
the present question, 1 am warranted in 
believing, when 1 recollect one of the lead¬ 
ing rules laid down for the government of 
the Marquis Wellesley’s college, and 
which i am sorry has been wholly omit¬ 
ted and lost sight of at Haileyhury.— 
By lord Wellesley’s regulations, tiie pro¬ 
fessors’ evidence was not held to be good 
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even upon a subject which of all others, 
if their interests had not been concerned, 
they would have been most competent to 
speak; I mean the* proficiency of the stu¬ 
dents under their charge. It was express¬ 
ly ordained, that the professors should he 
precluded from examining, at the periods 
fixed for Mint public exhibition, the pu¬ 
pils who had been studying under them. 
The court must see that on such an occa¬ 
sion, the skill of the profe«sor himself is 
indirectly under examination with the 
progress of the pupil. Hut, sir, if the 
learned gentleman lias been unfortunate 
in the citation of authority in this in¬ 
stance, I do uot think he has been less so 
in others. 

He has pinduced to the court a long se¬ 
ries of private letters, collected from all 
quarters, and selected for this oeeasion. 
His 1 eason for producing the first letter, 
I mean that from the pen of lord John 
Townshcnd, 1 confess 1 did not clearly 
perceive. I had expected it would have 
disproved the assertiou advanced by the 
hon. learned mover of the resolution that 
the college was held to he a nuisance by 
the neighbouring gentry of the county of 
Hertford. The letter in question so far 
from disproving, has confirmed that, fact 
eren to the uniformity of a rule, bis lord- 
ship furnishing the only exception to 
prove it. 

The next authority referred to, is to 
be found in the letters of young gentle¬ 
men now in India, who had received a 
part of their education at Hertford college. 

Now, sir, I should not only be very sor¬ 
ry to object to any proof which can be 
fairly offered in favour of the merits of 
this establishment, but I shall sincerely 
rejoice to find that it lias in any manner 
been conducive to the advancement of 
teaming in this country, or to the ad¬ 
vantage of India. I shall feel grateful to 
Its authors for as much as it may have 
cmul'iced to an improved education of the 
* n il scrv.iiits of the Company, and had 
tiii'icfore tended ultimately to the happi¬ 
ness of the millions of our fellow crea- 
tmis over whom they hereafter may hate 
sway—hut 1 am compelled seriously to 
dissent from the conclusions which have 
been so hastily drawn from these episto¬ 
lary documents. It is very natural, that 
a young man who has experienced kind¬ 
ness at the hands of his instructor, when 
lie is for the first time reaping the fruits 
of his youthful application, should feel 
and express strongly the sentiments of 
gratitude which a recollection of Ills in¬ 
structor’s early encouragement is calculat¬ 
ed to inspire. Wc are all disposed to 
dwell with affectionute recollection on the 
scenes where manly feelings and affections 
have first agitated the bosom of the boy, 
and we arc: ever ready in the moment of 
success in after-life to transfer to the in- 
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stitutiou where chance had cast our edu¬ 
cation, much of the merit of our attain¬ 
ments which belonged to other causes. 
Surely it will not' be maintained that the 
success of a few splendid instances out of 
a vast number of students is a fit ground 
to conclude upon the merits of any semi¬ 
nary of education. As little were it con¬ 
sistent with sound reasoning to condemn 
its regulations from the failure of some of 
its children. 

Hut I will rest the point upon this is¬ 
sue. Let it be shewn to me that the suc¬ 
cess of these young gentlemen, whose let¬ 
ters do infinite credit to their hearts, has 
resulted, not from their previous or their 
subsequent pursuits, not from the peculiar 
talents and disposition of the individuals, 
but from the system of education adopted 
at Hertford college alone, and I will admit 
then, that you have at length discovered 
that which till now has been (and which t 
suspect is still) a desideratum, viz. that 
precise method and piau hy which you may 
inform all minds of whatever description, 
to the same point of extent, and within 
the same limited period. Till then, sir, 
these examples arc vainly quoted, except 
to shew that your college is uot so bad, 
but that it is not impossible to thrive even 
under its shadow. 

Hut, sir, let me grant for the sake of 
argument, that this college with its sys¬ 
tem of education is not disfigured, as 1 shall 
hy and liy shew it to he, by any mon¬ 
strous and absurd deformities, peculiar 
thank Hod to itself alone, and that the 
student has as fair a chance afforded him 
there, as at any other public institution, 
—I hope the advocates of the college do 
not imagine that they have even then es¬ 
tablished their ease. To justify on the 
ground of economy alone, the keeping up 
of this institution within forty miles of 
London, and within twenty miles of the 
university of Cambridge, you must shew 
it to possess some peculiar facilities for 
the education of young men who are to 
he ushered prematurely into the bustle of 
public life, which are to be found neither 
in the university, nor in the metropolis. 
To justify your law to compel the young 
candidates for your civil service to spend 
two years at this institution, you must 
not only prove its positive excellence, but 
establish its superiority over any other 
public institution for the instruction of 
youth in the empire. Independent of 
which, you even then beg a most import¬ 
ant question, whether it be absolutely ne¬ 
cessary for your service to enforce a pub¬ 
lic education under all varieties of cir¬ 
cumstances and for all persons. 

The learned gentleman who spoke last, 
has resorted to a singular expedient for 
influencing the minds of the proprietors 
(an expedient by the way not very flutter¬ 
ing to the understandings of his audience). 
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Bat be refers to the authority which the rived his educatiou in one of those very 
act of parliament renewing your charter colleges which have benefited from the 
has given to the establishment of the col- benevolence of this simple citizen. The 
lege—and after reading with good empha- citizens of London were called upon by 
sis and sound discretion, every word of £dward tim 6th, to assist and superintend 
tins clause of the act; he iays down the foundiug of auother great seminary of 
the book, and with infinite gravity learning in the city, called Christ’s llos- 
asks the proprietors if they will fly in pital. Surely then there is no pretence for 
the face of the parliament, and being that illiberal ridicule which had been pas- 
guilty of a felodese, destroy their char- sed upon this most respectable class of per- 
ter ?—as if the legislature had made Hie sons. If it is meant to be said, that the 
establishment of Hertford college, the tc- citizens of London are incapable of decid- 
nure by which we have received a renew- ing upon the miserable question of caps 
al of our privileges. This expedient of and guvvns, and all the other parapher- 
tlie learned gentiemau, he will excuse me nalia of academical ceremony, probably 
for saying, is a way of imposing upon ru- the worthy citizcus of London would not 
ther than appealing to the understanding be disposed to dispute with others more 
of ills hearers. fitted to the task. Itut, Sir, I am happy 

lam sorry to find that a notion has to be convinced that the learned historian 
been industriously cultivated, that the has not meant to countenance any illibe- 
merits of this or any academical institu- ral prejudices, but I believe he has ouly 
tion are very unlikely to be correctly ap- been disposed to exchange a passing jest 
preciatcd or judged of in this court— with this court; and if I might humbly 
that the question forsooth is too deep for suggest the retort courteous that should 
the simplicity of the proprietors. This be returned from the citizens of London 
impression I am anxious, if it prevail, to to the conclave of the college at Hertford, 
remove—it having been my lot to be edu- it should be in the form of a quaint and 
eated from a very period of my youth at original description of a scholar which f 
some of the most frequented public insti- hold in my hand, and which was penned 
tutious of the country, I may perhaps be by a man of some knowledge of the world 
complimented with an exemption from about ihe year Uii'O—(Sir T. Ovnlmry’s 
the interdict which some would place on chaiactors)—With the leave of the court, 
your judgmentsbut i must say finely I will read it from the hook—“ A meerc 
that to understand this subject, it is iiei- “ scholar (says the writer) is an intelli- 
ther necessary to be versed in the habits or “ gildo asse —01 a silly fellow in blackc, 
phraseology of public schools or universi- “ that speaks seu'enees more familiarly 
ties. Objecting, as I do, al all times, to “ than sense, 'i he antiquity of his uni- 
the jargon of academical pedantry, its “ vcisily is hi.i treed, ami the excellency 
employment upon the present occasion is “ of his col I edge (though hut lor amaleh 
worse than useless. Mr. Alai thus too “ at foot-ball j an article of his faith, 
would appear by cue expression iu his “ His ambition is, that lie either is, or 
pamphlet, (in which he is pleased to speak “ shall be a graduate: hut if ever he get 
of the ladies and gentlemen of Learfen/iall “ a fellowship, he has l hen no fellow, iu 
street) to lend an indirect sanction to the “ spiglit of ail logieke, lie dare < swcarc and 
idea of a plain inhabitant of this city not “inaiutainc it, tliatacuckcold and acitizen 
being too competent to decide upon the “ are emit i oven ible terms, though his mo- 
subject. I am however inclined to think “flier's husband lie an .lidcrman. He is led 
the professor lias been mistaken, and that “ more by his ears than his understanding, 
he only meant to be pleasant, not serious “ taking the sound of words for their true 
on this point—because he must be too “ sense.” Now, sir, without stopping to 
good an liistoriau not to recollect how enquire whether there be a mere scholar 
pre-eminently distinguished the citizens amongst our professors at Hertford, yet, 
of London have ever been as the founders lookingtotheinstitution itself and its regu- 
of some of the noblest institutions of lotions, I am strongly inclined to suspect 
learning that exist in this country. He that nothing morn nor le<s than such a 
must recollect as a matter of history that personage must have been a busy aitiflccr 
one of the greatest benefactors to learn- iu its construction—for in eveiy part of 
ing, in this, or in any other country, was it may the sound of words be said to have 
a plain citizen of Loudon. It was Master been taken for their true sense, itvveie 
Sutton, a private citizen of this great to lie wished, indeed, that in transferring 
town, who left an enormous fortune toes- the name aud.-oineof the forms of lord 
tabiish the Charter-House j beside which, Wellesley’s college at Calcutta, some at- 
f hat illustrious individual had, most ho- tentiojr had been paid to the objects which 
aorably to himself, and most beneficial- the noble loid had in view, and to the 
ly to his country, left no trifling legacies circumstances under which be was called 
hi the university of Cambridge, ami per- upon to attain (hem. His objects were nor 
Imps it is not too much to suppose, that ton fined merely to the education of the 
even the learned professor himself has ill- Company'* civil servants, was thr cioc 
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hore, and that too for a limited period of 
time; but his aim was to found at the 
sane time a seat of learning, the civiliz¬ 
ing effects and advantages of which were 
to he diffused throughout the whole em¬ 
pire which he governed. The doots of 
that temple were to be thrown widely 
open to ail descriptions of persous and 
nations. Hu wisely thought that the 
most effectual mode of governing sixty 
millions of people, was to scatter the 
seeds of leai ning and of science amongst 
them, and herein did the noble marquis 
prove himself to lie an enlightened states¬ 
man and the real beuefa.'tor of India. 
He proved that his ambition was to unite 
all sects and classes of men in the com¬ 
mon object of pursuing their own happi¬ 
ness. He sought not to erect vain-glori¬ 
ous military trophies to commemorate the 
extension of the teritory of the Company, 
hut he studied rather the means of secur¬ 
ing those possessions by a wise, a hu¬ 
mane, and an enlightened system of go¬ 
vernment. T"is he would have effected 
by improving the administration of iudia 
through the means of an institution 
whieli had tor its object the better educa¬ 
tion of the Company’s servants; but lord 
Wellesley did not confine the benefits of 
that institution to the narrow policy of 
merely educating tin* Company’s servants 
—the benevolence of his intelligent mind 
suggested the idea of an institution for 
learning in India, the benefits of which 
were not to be confined only to those ser¬ 
vants who were to be the agents of go¬ 
vernment—he discarded the idea of mere¬ 
ly drilling servants for the conduct of the 
Company's coin eras. He opened the 
door of science and of learning to ail 
classes of persons who had a taste for the 
cultivation of science and polite literature. 
Cord Wellesley’s object was to establish 
a source fiom whence the fountain of sci¬ 
ence might diffuse its waters over the 
whole territory of India. Lord Wellesley 
saw too, and felt, that the young men 
were sent out to India at a premature 
age; he therefore felt the importance of 
giving to tlieni the advantage of continu¬ 
ing their education in India which they 
had been unable to complete at home. 
Hut by that institution did Lord Wellesley 
not only appear as the liberal and enlight¬ 
ened patron of learning, hut lie shone 
forth in the still more exalted and sacred 
character of a parent to the orphatied and 
unprotected youth whom it was, unfortu¬ 
nately, at tiiat time the practice to send 
out at so early and dangerous an age to 
India. It is here that you have made so 
real and practical improvement in your 
system, by affording your civil servants 
the time for educating themselves ere 
their departure, and not in building a col¬ 
lege, or adopting a fantastical system for 
their instruction. It was to afford au 
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asylum in the midst of the vices pf an 
eastern capital, to the youths who were p| 
that period wont to set their foot on shore 
in India,then for the first time the masterv 
their own conduct, although but too spoil 
to be the slaves of their passions, at that 
time when, in the words of a noble and 
distinguished poet of the present day, 
they were exposed,— 

“ With few to check, and none to point la 
time 

" The thousand paths that slope the way 
to crime." 

For the protection of these defenceless vic¬ 
tims did lord Wellesley think it wise and 
necessary to erect a building for their re¬ 
ception and their residence. And surely, 
sir, for such au object no man who has 
the mind of a statesman, or the morgt 
feeling of a Christian, will dream of op¬ 
posing expense as an adequate objection 
to its attainment. With the view of con¬ 
necting with learning and moral education 
the religion of our country, not only for 
the immediate benefit of those connected 
with the college, but they might in the 
eyes of the natives afford a mutual sanc¬ 
tion and support to each other, did lord 
Wellessley think it wise, and who will 
deny its wisdom, to place at the head of 
his establishment the first dignitary of our 
church in India, charging him with a spe¬ 
cial superintendance over the moral con¬ 
duct of those young men who had escaped 
too early from the wholesome control of 
their natural guardians and protectors. 
To state the objects of lord Wellesley’s 
college at Calcutta, and to refer to the 
plan for attaining them, is in my judg¬ 
ment, the best atid the brightest panegy¬ 
ric both on the institution itself, and on 
the mind that prompted its creation. 
How distinct, and different, and confined, 
tlie objects of the Hertford college are 
even professed to be, let its eulogists 
themselves declare. Before I come tp 
speak of the manner in which your di¬ 
rectors thought proper to destroy what 
their governors had so wisely created, I 
will mention one other of the good results 
which was anticipated from it. And l 
mention it the more particularly now, be* 
cause, if I am not much mistaken, that 
very anticipation suggested its destruction. 
It wa9 proposed, (always be it remember¬ 
ed, on the supposition that the young 
men were to continue to be sent out at 
early an age as heretofore) that ail the 
youths destined for our civil service sliouljl 
proceed to the presidency of Bengal in the 
first instance, there to study for a limited 
time under the immediate eye of the Qor 
vernor-general, and that with him should 
rest their subsequent appointments bpth 
at what period and to what presidency 
his judgment and their merits and proff. 
ciency should determine. Than this no¬ 
thing could be more excellent in principle. 
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But, unhappily, lord Wellesley found that 
thiswise managementiuteifered with the 
patronage of the directors; and upon 
that fatal rock his hopes were wrecked. 
In vain did that nobleman, when certain 
of success, attempt to remonstrate with 
the directors ujkiu the impolicy of that 
course which they threatened to pursue. 
In vain did lie addicss them upon the sub¬ 
ject with irresistible arguments, and most 
convincing reasoning. To the powers of 
his eloquence, and the wisdom of his ar¬ 
guments, they turned a deaf and relent¬ 
less ear. This institution of learning, 
this, enlightened scheme for the civi¬ 
lization of India, this noble plan for 
spreading the light of the Christian 
leligion' over the face of the hea¬ 
then world, was abolished with the 
stroke of a pen. It will hardly be 
believed, but I speak it with a”, much 
truth q* regret, that (whilst a dispatch of 
eighty-nine paragraphs, the unanswerable 
arguments, the most powerful reasoning, 
and the most honorable and excellent 
feelings, were answered by tl.e cumt of 
directors in some live or six sentences) 
the institution itself was positively abo¬ 
lished in a parenthesis. So little did that 
body think it necessary to enter into the 
feelings of tli.it distinguished nobleman in 
favour oftiiis institution, and so little were 
they disposed to 1re.it him with common 
court rw, that, in one short, unceremonious 
parentheses they said, “ it is our intention 
1o abolbh your college. //> think it ton 
expensive, and therefore u'c hare sfirett 
<li ■ertiom for irithholdins; the necessary 
s'jpj/liin." Let us. then, in the name of 
common candour, hear uo mote anathe¬ 
mas tliuudeied forth against the promo¬ 
ters of this inquiry, as, the enemies of 
learning and of learned institutions, when 
from the same quai ter praKc is lavished 
on hostility to il.is college in its least 
graceful and conciliating form. But, sir, 
even supposing that our direcrois acted 
wisely in destioying the Calcutta esta¬ 
blishment, dots it follow that therefore a 
college in this country was necessaiy? I 
am fiimly convinced tint all the improve¬ 
ment which has taken place of late years 
in the education of your civil servants has 
arisen solely from the prolonged period 
which yoii permit them to remain in Kng- 
1 land—that permission and what you have 
left of the Calcutta institution, are all the 
means necessary to your object—what lias 
been superudded, has been the work of 
men who mistook the sound of words for 
their true scuse. But let us examine for 
a moment the reasons given generally for 
an. establishment of the kind. 

The honorable and learned gentleman 
(Mr. Grant) says, that in this academy 
there would be a degree of honorable 
emulation, and a spirit of exertion excit¬ 
ed amongst the students by associating 
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with each other., Does .the bon. and - 
learned gentleman pretend to say, that 
there i3 an absence of such emulation at 
our public schools, or at the ummsitiis. - 
of Oxford, Camhtidge, Aberdeeu, (llas- 
gow, and the other seminaries of tnc 
united kingdom ? Beally the proposition 
defies all comment. It is quite ohvioup 
that all the advantages to he derived from 
a public education, sucli as a spirit of en¬ 
terprise and of emulation amongst the 
young meu, are more largely found in 
these eminent establishments than in the 
institutionsof the Company. What is there 
in the institution of Hertford college pe¬ 
culiarly felicitous for the inculcation of 
learning and science ? Gan the young men 
there be forced beyond the power of their 
faculties? Have they any means of im¬ 
proving their minds that are not to be 
found iu other institutions ? The students 
of the universities have the same motives 
for honorable cxetlion and emulation 
that the students at Hertford have, t’.ve- 
yonng man in a society of this description 
will more or less be actuated by a spirit 
of honorable competition; and there¬ 
fore, to suppose that this institution pos¬ 
sessed superior advantages over every 
other, wap to east mi imputation upon the 
character of evciy semiiuuy in the eoun- 
tiy. The court will observe that the ra¬ 
dical objection which 1 have to tins col¬ 
lege, arises fiotti the arbitrary manner in 
which you cmqpel the students to be shut 
up wiilim its walls. I am yet to learn in 
wluit manner this institution is so admi¬ 
rably adapted for tlie education of young 
.statesmen iu particular; because unless 
this superior excellency is shewn to exist. 

1 cannot discover upon what ground the 
'college had a right to claim a monopoly 
of education, For my own part it seems 
to me that if this institution he so very 
admirable there cannot, be the least, orca- 
simi to render attendance there compul¬ 
sory. I have said, sir, tlilit the persons 
who established this college appeared to 
me to come within the description of such 
scholars as looked more to the sound, rti- - 
thcr than to the sense of woids; and I 
am the move strengthened in this obser¬ 
vation from their serv ile imitation of the 
forms without the substance of the uui- 
Ycndiics of the country. For what pur¬ 
pose have ail the obsolete phraseology and 
forms of elder times been adopted? \Vhui 
have ill esc foims to do with the substan¬ 
tial business of education ? they are not 
essential to jts promotion, and they 
seem lather to luve been adopted for the 
’ purpose of tickling the cars of ccrtaiu in¬ 
dividuals who preferred high souudipg ti- 
. ties, to the substantial advantages of a 
liberal and enlightened plan of education. 
This college reminds me, sir,, of tha des¬ 
cription wl.jjch Voltaire lias ; given of the 
character of the French nation. They 
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are said to bd made .up of the monkey and 
the tiger; and of both of these qualities 
this college appears to me alternately to 
^partake, for, where it is not ridiculous, 
k is ferocious and tyrannical. In all its 
foetus it is a mere apish imitation of the 
universities. The lion, director has spo¬ 
ken of its concoction. The term sTuck 
me, sir, because it brought to my mind a 
concoction not dissimilar either in the 
qualities of its ingredients, or the equally 
unfathomable mystery by which these in¬ 
gredients were to operate, their effects. 
I mean, sir, the celebrated concoction of 
certain witches, who by the force of names 
aud sounds were to operate on the mind 
of Macbeth. How many witches in caps 
and gowns may have been present at the 
stirring up of this college cauldron I know 
not, but they seem to have successfully 
col fcctod every empty sound that was to 
c. found in either of the universities. 
Principals and deans, and quadrangles, 
and halls and chapels, are thrown toge¬ 
ther in a most mystical confusion, in the 
belief no doubt that by solemn conjura¬ 
tion, and the magic of names the effect 
was to be produced. By what exact rule 
of magic they proceeded, I am not pre¬ 
pared to say, but I think I can perceive 
in their proceedings considerable defe¬ 
rence for ttie example of the elderly ladies 
to whom I have alluded. The weird sis¬ 
ters, if I recollect right, thought there 
was much virtue in “ note of Turk and 
Tartar '* tips.” Our modem magicians, 
to “ make tkelr gruel thick and slab,” 
prefer a dean and a principal; for “ wool 
of bat aud tongue of dog," we have our 
“ gown of silk and cap of felt.” And 
when we come to look at the penal code 
.established, nobody can doubt but they 
therein closely followed the directions of 
their predecessors, to 

“ Add thereto a tiger’s cliaudron 
“ For the .ingredients of their cauldron.” 

The professors 1 presume played the 
part of Hecate on the occasion, and com¬ 
ing In at the proper time, cried out, 

0 well done t we commend your point, 
“ We thall every one thare T the gains." 

But, sir, our college-founders hare gone 
beyond the 'witches—so indiscriminate 
has their imitation been. We have heard 
a good deal of conversation of plots with¬ 
in these few weeks. Wc have had it an¬ 
nounced to us that there is a deep and 
dangerous plot, of which wc are to be¬ 
ware— and at length we know so much, 
that a plot has been carried to parliament 
sewed up in a green-bag. The minister 
it Is understood now, produces pcriodical- 
Ijr a.green-bag plot. We II, sir, our col¬ 
lege has its plot, and one of its solemn 
statutes is to give notice to the students 
of its existence, and of the danger of dis¬ 
turbing it. It is, sir, uo less than a green 


grass plot—and th : «, sir, has, after the ap¬ 
proved receipt of concreting a college, 
been consecrated by the soldtbii mockery 
of a statute of protection for its nurture. 

These things, sir, I have noticed, not 
to found any grave objection upon theqt 
to the establishment which they certainly 
do no more than render ridiculous. Bur 
I think they do go to establish the theory 
of my learned friend (Vlr. R. Jackson) 
that a college mania had seized on the di¬ 
rectors at the time it was first established. 
Having shown how much it partake* 
of the imitative nature of rhe monkey, 
1 shall now show the tygrine part of 
the animal; and what other term cap be 
applied to that outrageous power in the 
hands of the college council, nut only to 
decree expulsion from the college, but 
eternal exclusion from every part of the 
Company’s service. One single act of ju¬ 
venile levity, is to reader the party of¬ 
fending incapable of ever enjoying any 
appointment. in the Company’s service, 
I beg the court to r collect the obser¬ 
vation which bad fallen from the ho¬ 
nourable gentleman (Mr. Grant) upew 
the subject of the students beiug in 
statu pupilari, and that consequently 
they are not entitled to claim the exercise 
of the rights belonging to the adult sub¬ 
jects of the realm. What l then aro these 
young men to be considered with regard 
to their rights in ttutu pupilari, and yet 
when we treat of the punishment to be 
inflicted upon them, they are not to be 
punished as infants, but as citizens of the 
world ? Is there any thing more prepos¬ 
terous or inconsistent than this absurd 
proposition i In the first place, the stu¬ 
dents are placed upon the footing of 
children, deprived of the right which the 
meanest subject of the couuiry had, of 
being tried before punished, aud yet they 
are to be chastened with all the severity 
of old and hardened offenders. I am sure 
that the hon. ex-director caunot be aware 
of the fact which 1 am now about to men¬ 
tion—I mean the existence of a law now 
upon your college statute book, the abo¬ 
minable folly and injustice of which must 
create indiguation iu every person who 
hears me. It is upon the subject of ex¬ 
pulsion. In the first place, aud by the 
way I object to the power of resorting to 
this severe remedy being in a bare ma¬ 
jority of the college council—that ma¬ 
jority being liable (o be determined by tbe 
\ casting vote of one of the members. The 
unanimous voice of tbe council wight at 
least be required to consign a young man 
to utter ruin. 1 pass over your tyrannical 
law on the principle of decimating your 
students, and establishing a miserable and 
dastardly system of espionage, in order to 
discover victims /or tbe exercise of tbe un¬ 
relenting power of expulsion. For If 1 
fed indignant at these, what language shall 
I employ to stigmatize the third section of 
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your supplementary regulations ?—It runs 
thus:— 

“ By the regulations already establish* 
u ed, the whole time passed at the col¬ 
lege by tlic students is probationary; 
but iu future, the first term N to be 
Considered as such in a more particular 
sense. And if any student shall not, 
in the iudgment of the college council, 
give satisfaction in that term , he will 
“ not be permitted to return to the col- 
*' lege.” 

Now, sir, I appeal to you, whether it 
is to be wondered at that parents are 
alarmed at placing the future fortunes of 
their children at the mercy of a majority 
of a college council, armed with such a 
power as this law conveys ? Under it no 
young man is safe. He need not be ac¬ 
cused—he is at once ruined on the whis¬ 
per of some cogging knave, uuaccused, 
uncited, unheard, and uninformed of his 
’‘suit, till he learns it in the awful sen¬ 
tence of his ruin.—His ruiu did I say, 
sir ? the i uin, perhaps, of a widowed 
mother and her helpless children, all de¬ 
pending for their future happiness' on the 
successful career of this unfortunate 
youth. And is it then to be tolerated 
that while you entrust this dreadful power 
into the hands of a majority of six: men, 
you have divested yourselves of the power 
of redressing the injury or the errors they 
may commit ? 

However iniquitous or unjutft a sen¬ 
tence of expulsion may be, in vain does 
the unhappy guff rer appeai to your jus¬ 
tice. It is impossible even for the court 
of directors to restore him. Is not this a 
crying evil in the constitution of the col¬ 
lege, which no sophistry can reconcile, or 
argument of expediency justify ? It is a 
fatal error iu tiie plan of the institution 
which deserves the strongest reprobation. 
Is the court to bo told then, in a case of 
this description, that the students are to 
be debarred from all the forms of justice, 
while they are to be doomed to the 
severest punishment that can be inflicted 
by the regulations of an institution of this 
hind,' without trial, Without proof of their 
fault ? All the sophistry of professor 
Malthus, and all the ingenuity and subtlety 
of the three counsel for the College, never 
etn reconcile to my mind the toleration 
qf ft enormous a grievance. The pusillani- 
mtj and weakness of the directors in 
yielding up this power of doing justice, is 
a deadly and lasting- stigma upon their 
conduct. If such punishments are neces¬ 
sary for the oue discipline of the college, 
it is at least necessary that the crimes to 
which they were apportioned, ought to be 
proved according to the rules of eternal 
justice. Tim inexorable tyranny of a 
contrary system is pregnant with conse¬ 
quences not more jftariburto the student 
vjpin te the parent. Notwithstanding all 


this, the court has been told that parents 
have no reasonable ground upon which 
they could refuse to Bend (heir sons to 
thin institution, it lias been said by the 
learned professor, that their unwillingness 
no to do would proceed from economical 
considerations alone. For tny own part, 
if there were any ground for this belief, I 
think the motives of the parents, even in 
this point of view, are not tube too hastily 
condemned ; nor do i think tlmt economy 
is a matter of reproach. The court should 
recollect that it is at least a hard necessity 
that should justify you in coni|ieUiug a 
parent, whether his circumstances qdmit 
of it or tiof, to send his son to an expen¬ 
sive seminary of education, when, at the 
same time, he could prorure for hint 
every necessary mental qualification in any 
other place, at less than half the expence. 
And indeed to me it appeared extra-' 
ordinal y that the F.ast-indiu Company 
should feel any anxiety ahout the place 
where the acquirements they exact are at¬ 
tained Let them fix the standard which 
they demand, and the interest ot the par¬ 
ties in this, as iti all oilier cases, will 
meet it with the necessary supply. I Was 
somewhat surprised at what fell from the 
honorable and learned gentleman (Mr. 
Gran*), in one of his excursions on this 
point. He is pleased to ridicule the idea 
of applying this principle of supplying de¬ 
mand, which he whimsically terms a 
merely commercial one, to any subject so 
exalted as mind and education. Sir, I 
hope lie will excuse me for referring him 
for correction on this head to his learned 
friend the pi ofessor of political economy, 
who will, I venture to say, inform him 
that the doctrine of demand and supply is 
not merely a commercial principle, but an 
eternal truth, equally applicable to miml 
as to matter. Aud it must be first proved 
that the existing institutions of this 
country are inadequate to supply the qua¬ 
lifications you demand, before I am to be 
satisfied of either the necessity or the ex¬ 
pediency of supporting the present insti¬ 
tution at all, much less the exacting an 
unwilling attendance from the candidates 
for your service. I may be told that it is 
no hardship to impose this or any other 
condition on a candidate for the benefits 
to be derived from your service ; and the 
church of England may be quoted as an 
instance of compelling all its memlierB to 
pass a certain time at one or other of the 
two universities. My answer is,' that I 
never disputed your right, but 1 doubt thfc 
wisdom of the use you are making of it'; 
and the rule of the church of England wab 
framed when no other place or means of 
learning existed in the country but at Ox¬ 
ford and at Cambridge. The rule there¬ 
fore was syuonymoiu with a declaration, 
that ignorant men should not be admitted 
to officiate in her mysteries. In those 
H 2 
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days too, the clergy were the only learned 
persons in the kingdom. This subject 
brings to my recollection a canting argu¬ 
ment which has been used by more than 
one of the college-advocates in its favor ; 
—that whereas the profligacy at. the two 
universities was highly dangerous to young 
men, theie was a guarantee for the 
purity ot the Hertford moials, from the 
absence of all temptation and the means 
of gratifying vicious propensities. Are 
we then to be treated with such hypocriti¬ 
cal pretences, when we are content that 
every youth who is a candidate for the 
holy qffire of a minister of the gospel, 
shall pass thwnigh the fiery ordeal of uni¬ 
versity profligacy and vice. Sir, of all 
.vices, to me hypocrisy is the most odious. 
And if I am to judge of the morals of the 
college by the arguments of its advocates, 
I should be led to no charitable conclusion 
ip its favor. Surely, sir, the learned 
gentleman (Mr. Impey) who hurst into so 
elaborate a panegyric on the church aud 
its votaries, at the bate hint of au hurt, 
friend of (nine, that the students might he 
sent too often to chapel, will not join in 
this censure of the morals of those insti¬ 
tutions which swarm with the clerical 
functionaries whom he has so eulogized. 
Now, sir, not to detain the court with 
tny views of the chief advantages to be 
found in almost all the well-lrequented 
public seminaries in this country, and of 
which I think but few arc to be found at 
Haileytmry, let us hear what the chan¬ 
cellor of the univcisily of Oxford has said 
in the comparative view he has taken of 
these establishments. And 1 quote Lord 
Grenville the more readily, because 1 think 
lus name is not likely to be less respected 
as a scholar than as a statesman. His 
lordship in the year 1815 thus delivered 
himself in bis place in parliament.-— 

■“ A sep:uate college has been cstab- 
“ lislied in Kiiglaud lor the education of 
“ the young men destined for India. If I 
“ speak ot this plan, us I think of it, with 
“ strong disapprobation and regret, let 
“ it not be inferred that 1 object to any 
“ degree of attention which can be paid 
“ even to the earliest instruction and 
“ discipline of those who are destined 
“ for Indian service. No man will more 
“ rejoice iu this than I shall—no man 
“ more zealously contend tor its advan- 
" tage. Hut I cau never persuade myself 
“ that it was justifiable to form for that 
“ purpose a separate establishment in 
“ England, It may be doubted at what 
“ age they may most advantageously be 
sent to India. Hut up to the latest mo- 
“ uieut of their continuance in this coun- 
“ try, be that period what it may, I see the 
*' strongest possible reasons against their 
u being separated in education from the 
*{ young men of their own age and station 
I! iu life. Instead of forming them before- 
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“ hand into an exclusive class, iutosonie- 
“ thing like a disliuct cast of men, des- 
“ tined to administer government in re- 
“ mote provinces, they ought, above alt 
“ olhi r public servants, to receive, as 
“ long us they continue in England, an 
“ education purely English. Instead of 
“ rejecting, we should, I think, haveem- 
“ braced with eagerness the advantage 
“ which our great schools and unircr- 
“ sities would have afforded to them for 
“ Ibis purport*: that, they might le.iru 
“ there, I trust with not less facility than 
“ elsewhere, the elements of wlmtever 
“ sciences you could v\ isli t hem to possess j 
“ —that in ailditiou to these they might 
“ find theie, mid there ouly could they 
find, flic best of all education to a pnb- 
“ lie man, which forms the mind to manly 
“ exertion and honorable feeling, the 
“ education which young men receive 
“ from each other in the numerous and 
mixed society of their equals, collected 
“ from various classes of our community, 
“ aud destined to various ways of life : 
“ —that they might there be imbued with 
“ the deepest tincture of English manners 
“ aud English attachments, of English 
“ principles aud, I am not afraid in this 
“ case to say, also English prejudices :— 
“ aud that they might carry with them 
“ from thence to ludiareniembraneesaixt 
“ affections, not local only, but personal 
“ —recollections not merely of the scenes 
“ but of the individuals endeared to them 
“ by early habit, mixed with the iu- 
“ deliblc impression ot those high senti- 
“ meols and virtuous principles which, 1 
“ am happy to think it, float in the very 
“ atmosphere of our public places-of edn- 
“ cation, and contribute much more, i 
“ think, than is commonly supposed, to 
“ all on which we most value ourselves iu 
“ our national character.” 

It is impossible to deny the advantage 
which a public education amongst a so¬ 
ciety, constituted like our universities, 
must give to a young man destined to 
move, at an early period, upon the theatre 
of public life. Hut this advantage is in a 
great measure denied to the servauts of the 
Company by the system of education at 
Hertford college. The society there is 
comparatively limited ; nor is there that 
scojre of character which affords examples 
tor imitation and emulation, instead of 
there being men from the age of forty 
down to sixteen, mixed in the familiar 
intercourse of boyish freedom, they are 
little more than a family of boys. They 
therefore have not the advantages in this 
point of view which are to be found else¬ 
where, for the early formation anti 
strengthening of character—aud so far-, 
therefore, is the institution a positive 
nuisance instead of a blessing. .To any 
gentleman who has reflected liow inti* 
matcly iu early life the cultivation of mind 
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ia connected with the growth of the best 
feelings of the heart, it will occur, how 
baneful must be the effect upon a youth of 
high spirit and attainments, to be forcibly 
sepai aicd, in the midst of a brilliant career 
of success, (which his competitors ate left 
to pursue) to be transplanted at once 
amidst strangers, his friendships interrupt¬ 
ed, his honors, won and worn with the 
best effects on his mind .unknown and un- 
rcspected, aud without a friend to cheer 
and encourage him in a renewal of his 
labours for distinction. It is not too 
much to suppose that under such circum¬ 
stances many a noble spirit may be broken, 
many an aspiringgeuius irrecoi crably curb- 
id, and all this for no one good end that 
can be pointed out. In short, sir, were I 
lo be compelled to write the preamble to 

act of the legislature establishing this 
college, it should run thus :—That 
whereas the education of the civil ser¬ 
vants of the East-lndia Company should 
lesefpblc that of European statesmen ; 
and whereas no deficiency is found in the 
existing institutions of Gtcat Britain for 
giving them such an education, as is fully 
exemplified by the proficiency of the 
British youth at the age of nineteen ; 
therefore it is necessary a college at Hert¬ 
ford should be built. Aud whereas the 
chief advantage of public education con¬ 
sists in the foi matiou of character, at the 
same time that the mind is instruct¬ 
ed, by the indiscriminate intercourse be¬ 
tween large uumbeis, of different ranks 
in life, and destined hereafter for different 
pursuits, thetefore the students at Hert¬ 
ford shall be limited in numbers, all of 
them of the same rank of life, and 
all destined for the same pursuit. And 
whereas the early friendships formed 
at schools are not only the best guarantee 
for excellent conduct now, but the source 
of much happiness in aftei life, therefore 
the connections of mir civil servants shall 
he interrupted at the early age of sixteen, 
and »o opportunity thereafter afforded for 
any youth who is to proceed to India, to 
cultivate the friendship of any youthful 
companion whom lie is to leave behind 
him in England. 

However absurd sueli a preamble would 
be, yet it would be the only one suited to 
the act—lor the plan of the college is 
founded on a wild aud absurd them,,— 
and, like all plans which have not teason 
for their basis, supported therefore by a 
system of conduct as tyrannical as its i emu¬ 
lations are relentless and bloody. Sir, the 
expression may at first appear struiued— 
not so,when the after effectaof yourexpul- 
sion are considered; in many cases less leni¬ 
ent than deprivation of life i tsel f. Well may 
such victims of your laws exclaim witli 
Borneo— 

—“ Banishment! be merciful, say death— 
f* Thoucut’st my head off with a golden axe, 


“ And smil’st upon the stroke that mur¬ 
ders me.” 

You have left them too, no appeal,'m* 
chance, by an alteration of subsequent 
conduct, of redeeming error; nothing but 
the cheerless prospect aud reflectiou, that 
every chuucc in life has been lost by one 
act of levity. It has been said in support 
ot this rigorous system, that in order to 
prevent the recurrence of riot aud disor¬ 
der, it was absolutely necessary to recur 
to rite puuishmcijt of expulsion; but 
what principle of policy or of justice, re- 
<|uhcd the addition of utter ruin, and the 
(iestiiu-tinn of the future prospects of the 
young offender? By the i emulations of 
the college, he is not only to be dismissed 
liom the Company’s civil seivice, but he 
is rendered incapable of serving you in a 
military capacity, or in any other situation 
\\ln-ie his talents might be called into ac¬ 
tion. Surely, it is quite enough to confine 
the punishment to expulsion, without 
reeking to commit devastation upon the 
future chances which arc open to genius 
and enterprise. The iniquity of this 
principle too, is the mote intolerable be¬ 
cause the young men are compelled to go 
to this institution. No circumstance is to 
excuse them fiom spending two yea^s at 
the Company’s college, and yet the condi¬ 
tions of being admitted into it are not less 
rigorous aud absurd than those undet 
which they are compelled tt^stay—for by 
the laws of that seminary, .it is declared 
that no person shall be admitted who had 
been expelled from K any other institution, 
public or private, whatcvci. Can there 
be a more unjust, or impolitic regulation 
than this ? If a young man has the mis¬ 
fortune to be seat away from auy private 
school, whatever might be the cause of 
that expulsion, whether the fault lay with 
him or his master, he is deemed utterly 
incapable of entering your civil service. 
What then, can he sai.l in favour of an in¬ 
stitution where it is found absolutely ne¬ 
cessary, for the sake of preserving disci¬ 
pline, to establish, rules and regulations 
not less absuid than cruel ? Do such re¬ 
gulations prove that this institution has 
answered its purpose? Do they prove 
that this institution was better than any 
other, which was the issue upon which I 
take my stand ? 

Many instances must arise in which it 
would be a serious hardship to compel pa¬ 
rents to send their childien to this insti- 
tut-on. it is not difficult to suppose cases 
where the absurdity of this compulsion is 
not less appan ut than its hardship. It so 
happens that the only gentleman now at 
Hertford college with whom 1 have the 
pleasure of being acquainted, is not only 
a native of one of our northern scats of 
learning, bin the son of one of the bright-, 
est ornaments of that or any other lite¬ 
rary institution ; so eminent, indcc-d, that 
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when 1 name the city of Glasgow, and 
add that among his illustrious colleagues 
bis name i* still the foremost among the 
fifst, and not less the boast of his couu- 
try than his college, it will be anticipated 
I can mean no other than professor Young. 
And yet, strange to say, this gentleman, 
himself the center of attraction to the 
youth of this, as well as lits own country, 
Who flock to him to benefit from the ex¬ 
tent of his learning, and his paternal so¬ 
licitude for their welfare; this gentleman, 
1 say, is not to be iutrusted with the edu¬ 
cation of his own son. He is to be taunt¬ 
ed with the reproach of a parsimonious 
disposition, as the only motire which Mr. 
Malthus can discover for any reluctance 
that this father and son might feel at their 
unnecessary, pi emature, and wanton sepa¬ 
ration. Sfr, 1 beg to be. particularly un¬ 
derstood »ot to sag that cither the oue or 
the other of these gentlemen does feel the 
least distaste to the Hertford education. 
But, I say, it is hut natural they should. 
I wish to be dear upo'u this point—for I 
Icnow too well from the system which 1 un- 
derstatad to bef 'here prevailing, that such 
anideamight interfere much with the com¬ 
fort, perhaps- With (he interests of that 
jtofmg gentleman. I believe him to pos¬ 
sess that solid and substantial good sense 
SO peculiar to his country, that he would 
probably more readily accommodate him- 
eelf to any change of circumstances forced 
upon liiiii tfcau many others would do. 
But it is impossible, if he has a heart to 
feel, that unless some extraordinary ne¬ 
cessity* for fiiS being’ there is obvious to 
him, but that he must suffer a constant 
depression when he recollects that he is 
thus a stranger to his family and earliest 
and dearest attachments, precisely for the 
two years which ate to precede his long, 
his melancholy, and perhaps his hnal 
parting from them on this side the grave. 
Sir, I was much struck with the naive6 
of the hon. ex-director who concluded a 
long and labored detail of the extraordi¬ 
nary excellencies of this favorite place of 
monopolized learning, with a fair and 
simple confession, that if you do not 
compel the attendance of the young men, 
your notable quadrangle would be a de- 
sart, nay, not a chance left of your grass- 
plot being sthfully iroddeu upou from one 
end of the year to the other. I leave 
him to reconcile his declaration and his 
eniogy if he can. What 1 is nature sud¬ 
denly so perverse? has she suddenly 
taught men to refuse the kindness proffer¬ 
ed ? If so, give up the contest with her 
—If she is so changed, your laws, nor 
your college will ever bring her back to 
her former course. 

Before, sir, I come to make the last ob¬ 
jection to the system of your college with 
• Which I shall trouble the court, (for I 
trust the court will do- me thcjjumicc to 


recollect, that 1 have made it my duty 
studiously to avoid dwelling upon trifling 
and corrigible errors and follies in the 
plan, and that 1 have confined myself to 
the inherent radical incut able faults of the 
system of a college of compulsion,) I 
must endeavour to rescue one venerable 
and excellent dignitary of the church of 
England, from the embrace of the learned 
gentleman who spoke last. 1 am not sur¬ 
prised that the learned gentleman’s atten¬ 
tion is roused by this exordium—1 am 
sure he meant no injury—but those who 
praise indiscriminately should recollect 
that sometimes they kill with kindness. 
The ill-used personage in whose behalf i 
enter my protest is the right rev. the 
bishop of Imndon. 

What, exclaimed the learned gentleman, 
you attack these laws!—you say there is 
un remedy!—do you recollect that the 
bishop of London is the visitor ?—that 
he may redress wrongs, if any be com¬ 
mitted ?—to fix an impntation upon the 
college is to libel the bishop of London! 
—Now with submission, sir, the libel 
comes not from our quarter. To esta¬ 
blish the hon. gentleman's connexion be¬ 
tween the bishop and the college would 
be in my judgment grossly to libel his. 
lordship. The bishop, it is true, is the 
nominal visitor—but his discretionary 
powers are as limited as is the fancy of 
an interpreter. You feel and know this, 
sir, and therefore yon have appointed a 
visiting committee. What their powers 
may be I know not; but you are dearly 
not contented with them, for you have 
established a practice, (which fa the 
ground of the last objection I shall 
offer to your system) which I declare l 
think not less abominable and terrible, 
than the vast principle on which the Spa¬ 
nish inquisition continues to subsist. Not 
satisfied with erecting by statute the me¬ 
nial servants of the young men into paid 
spies oil their conduct, you have directed, 
and it is regularly practiced, your college- 
council to put upon the records of this 
court, in a monthly report, a particular 
account pf all they may choose to hear 
and believe of the conduct of every young 
gentleman of the college both within and 
without its walls—not a report of the 
faults established and punished, but a se¬ 
cret, a police report—ail that is fouuded 
on hearsay—all that is related by the me¬ 
nial spies and informersa race which 
(though like other evils turned in states 
to some account) should be hunted from 
any liberal institution. The baseness 
of their occupation is the guarantee for 
the impunity of the rich delinquent, who 
can always be sure to be able to bribe 
such creatures into Biience. 

What, sir, is youth then the time wbrn 
you would permit yopr son’s conduct to 
be so nicely recorded, any error renicm,- 
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bered, and put upon record, a damning warmth which such a subject was calcii- 
witness against after good conduct • when lated to excite even in minds of the great- 
the infirmities of our uature forbid the est equanimity. It must be admitted on 


exercise of such a tyranny iu the day of 
matured judgment, and withering pas¬ 
sions ? Who is thare in this court would 
willingly submit to “ haot his weav'd up 
follies ravelCd out" even for a little 
month, and if compelled, who dare chal¬ 
lenge the record, himself not suffered to 
•oiler comment on the text i What an¬ 
swer would you make to his reproach 
were he to ask any one of you within the 
bar— 

If thy offences were upon record. 

Would it not afeftme thee in so fair a 
troop, 

To read a lecture on them ? 

If such measures are necessary, better 
your college had never been—nor can I 
be called upon fairly, to reform the errors 
I object to—but I demand the option of 
availing myself of it or not—give me but 
that, and I shall never cry out “ fye upon 
your college laws”—it may exist unchal¬ 
lenged and unvisited by uie—1 shall never 
-call for its destruction;—but if you an¬ 
nex to its existence, a clause inflicting it 
upon me for two years, l shall he the first 
to say, ddenda est Carthago / All that 
your service requires, is a permission for 
the young men to remain in this country 
till they are nineteen. The college that 
was wisdom in Calcutta, is folly iu Great 
Britain, even had you copied correctly its 
form and plan. What you hare erected is 
a college of shreds and patches. 

But if I am to take a comparative view 
<of the two establishments with all the 
circumstances attending the substitution 
of the one for the other, 1 am led to the 
description of the lord Wellesley’s esta¬ 
blishment 

“ As a combination and a form indeed, 
“ Where eveiy God did seem to set his 
seal i” 

Tire other, “ as a mildew’d ear, 

“ Blasting its wholesome brother.*’ 

A cry of question ! question ! now re¬ 
sounded through the court. 

Mr. Lowndes rose, but was called to 
order. 


all hands that there were ninny proposi¬ 
tions advanced before the court which 
challenged contradiction, as well as the 
maturrst consideration. Justice to all 
parties required that sufficient time and 
opportunity should be allowed for these 
purposes; and certainly for himself, he 
should be most happy to hear every thing 
that could lie said upou a question so 
deeply interesting to every man who par¬ 
ticipated in the welfare or misfortune of 
the Company's proceedings. It appeared 
to him impossible for the court to come 
this day to a rote upon the question, more 
particularly as the eyes of the public were 
stedfustly fixed upon the result of a dis¬ 
cussion of sufh importance. A prema¬ 
ture decision would uot satisfy the purpo¬ 
ses of justice, nor tend to satisfy the ra¬ 
tional curiosity of every man who duly 
appreciated the consequence of the deci¬ 
sion to which the Company were called 
upon to form. It was of importance that 
this subject should be thoroughly sifted 
to the bottom, so ns to leave no room 
even for the sceptic to doubt either upou 
the one side, or the other of the question. 
Inquiry having beeu challenged by those 
who professed to be best qualified to in¬ 
form the minds of the court, it was but 
candid—indeed it was absolutely necessa¬ 
ry that sucti persons should make good 
the pledge they had given to vindicate the 
college from tiie heavy charges which bad 
beeu preferred against it. His own mind 
beiu<: by no means satisfied that these 
charges had been refuted, he was the 
more anxious to hear every thing which 
could he suggested by those gentlemen 
who advocated the cause of the college. 
The challenge having beeu given by them, 
he for one should never quit the ground 
until he was beaten by reason, by argu¬ 
ment, and by proof. These considerations 
must convince the court that further dis¬ 
cussion was necessary; but at this ad¬ 
vanced hour of the day, it was impossi¬ 
ble for the gentlemen who were desirous 
of speaking upon the subject, to do jus¬ 
tice to their sentiments. The hon. ex- 


Mr. Grant expressed a wish to address 
the court in reply to some propositions 
which had been maintained by some of 
the gentlemen qu thq other side of the 
question. 

Mr. R. Jackson spoke to order. He 
begged leave to suggest, that from the in¬ 
terest which this important subject had 
excited, and referring to its own momen¬ 
tous import, affecting as it did the wel¬ 
fare of ail the Company's institutions in 
India, nothing could be mere desireaMe 
than that the question should be discus¬ 
sed in the fullest and most dispassionate 
manner, making some allowance for the 


director (Mr. Grant) had expressed a wil¬ 
lingness to say something in reply to what 
had beeu advanced on this side of the 
court. Whatever that hon. gentlemen 
had further to offer, he (Mr. J.) would 
listen with the utmost respect and atten¬ 
tion, In all events, he was quite con¬ 
vinced that the directors would not press 
the decision of the court to day, agaippt 
all right—all reason, and all justice. 

Mr. Grant said lie believed it was by 
no means the wish of the directors to press 
the decision of the question upou any such, 
grounds. It was a fair proposition that 
every gentleman should' be allowed to say 
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Miy thing which might he thought, ncees- 
'•ary in the way of explanation; hut ho 

• Mr. G.) was by no means satisfied* that 
it was necessary to go into another dis¬ 
cussion upon the raciits of a case which 
had been so fully disseussed. 

Mr. U. Jackson. —Sir, l beg leave to 
move the further adjournment of this de¬ 
bate ; and I do so upon this express 
ground, that tnosc gentlemen who have 
challenged inquiry on the part of the col¬ 
lege, may have a complete opportunity of 
repelling the charges which have been 
preferred against the college. 

Mr. Dixon strongly urged the necessity 
of further inquiry. The question might 
undoubtedly be carried by the book of 
numbers ; but he trusted, that ’lie direc¬ 
tors, for their own character, would not 
suppress this important question by such 
an expedient. This would by no means 
satisfy the public mind upon a subject 
which had now become a matter of most 
extensive interest. The directors, he 
hoped, would not take advantage of the 
power which their situation gave them of 
putting an extinguisher upon the debate. 
Tliis was not the way to convince the 
country of the rectitude of the cans* which 
they had espoused ; and if such an expe¬ 
dient were resorted to, it would at. once 
convince the world tluft they were afraid 
of the inquiry. Indeed it was impo-sible. 
for titose persons who, ou the part of tin* 
college, had challenged inquiry, and which 
inquiry was nmv pressed upon them, to 
shelter themselves under the cover of a 
majority, and thereby smother that very 
/tiquirv which they professed themselves 
most anxious to institute. 

Mr. Grant .—The lion, gentleman has 
no right to assume that the court ot direc¬ 
tors have any such intention. Before lie 
takes upon himself to assume s.;ch a pro¬ 
position, he ought to satisfy himself that 

• he intention of the court is such as he 
imputes to it. 

Mr. Divon said that he had a light to 
assume that such was tin* intention of the 
directors, when he observed the vehe¬ 
mence with which the question was called 
for by those gentlemen who intended to 
vote for the college. He, for one, was 
most desirous that further discussion 
fhotild take place. If gentlemen would 
rake up the time of the court for three 
anti four hours together, to sene their 
own purposes, a plain man, like himself, 
'■nuld have no opportunity of delivering 
his sentiments. If the directm- pressed 
the decision of this question to-day, with- 
- out further inquiry tiiey would have much 
to answer for ; and probably they would 
s have reason to repent their haste. Every 
' gfent’eman in court had an undoubted 
right to be beard upon the question ; and 
bp,for one, claimed that light. But it 


was a right which he could not exercise 
at this laic hour of the day. 

.Mr. Grant said, lie by no means disap¬ 
proved of the motion for an adjournment; 
hut what lie complained of was the un¬ 
justifiable manner in which the lion, gen¬ 
tleman assumed that the court of direc¬ 
tors meant to take an unfair advantage.of 
. the court in pressing the question to a-de¬ 
cision without further debate. The lion, 
gentleman had no right to assume any 
such thing. The court of directors were 
ready to receive every light which could 
he thrown upon the subject; and they 
were willing to hear ail the evidence 
which could be offered. He*, undoubtedly, 
was in favour of the qucsiionof adjourn¬ 
ment, in order to hear every thing that 
could be said upon the subject; but he 
trusted that if the question of adjourn¬ 
ment was carried, something more sub¬ 
stantial would be offered than bad already 
been brought forward in support of the 
motion. 

The Chairman agreed (hat a further 
adjournment of the question, in (he pre¬ 
sent state of the court, was necessary; 
although he must say, that the protraction 
of tiiis discussion to so great a length, 
was very inconvenient to the Company's 
general business. As it was desirable, how¬ 
ever, that the sentiments of every gentle¬ 
man should be heard with candour and 
attention, he should lie most willing to 
put the question of adjournment. 

Mr. linpei] was also in favour of the 
adjournment, luit be trusted, that those 
who appeared to support the motion 
brought forward by the lion, and learned 
gentleman, would take some pains to sub¬ 
stantiate by evidence, ami sound nigmncut 
the cause which they had espoused. 

The question of adjournment \t.is then 
pul, and carried unanimously.— -Adjourn- 
ei till the 2j th instant. 


Eaut-lndia House, Feb. Co. 

A general coiut of proprietors of East- 
Itidia stock was this day held, pursuant 
to.adjournment, at the Company's House 
in Leadenhall-streef. 

HA1LEYBURY COLLEGE. 

The routine business having been gone 
through, 

The Chairman (T. Reid, Esq.) said, 
lie acquainted the court ihat they had met 
for the purpose of taking into further con¬ 
sideration the proposition made on the 
fith iustaut, relative to Hertford college. 
Lest any persons might now be in the 
co,urt who were unacquainted with the 
specific nature of the motion, he directed 
that it should be read by the clerk. He 
had farther to state, that the previous 
question had heeu moved and seconded on 
this proposition. The court, he hoped. 
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would permit him to say, on thisoccasion, 
tlut as two days had already been consumed 
in the discusion of this question, it would 
be a matter of great convenience if the 
proprietors could this day decide upon ir. 
— fHear! hear!) 

Mr. flume then rose and said, that, in 
in offering himself to the notice of the 
court, he would endeavour to offer only 
such remarks ns the course of the debate 
appeared urgently to demand, aud in do* 
ing so, he should study to be as brief as 
possible. I ie was one of those, however, 
who had always deprecated, in the strong¬ 
est manner, the style and tone«f censure 
which some gentlemen unwarrantably as¬ 
sumed in that couit, against others less 
happily gifted, perhaps, than themselves, 
who occupied a considerable poiiion of 
time in delivering their sentiments.— 
(Hear ! hear !) lie hoped the lion, ex¬ 
director (Mr. Grant) whom he then saw 
in his place would not now, as on former 
occasions, call him to task for occupying 
the time of the court, when he and his 
learned relath c had so long engaged it. 
He trusted that the hou. ex-dimtor, aud 
every gentleman iu the court, would judge 
of his speech from the arguments and facts 
contained iu it, and not from its length. 
On all occasions when he had the honour 
of addressing the court, he sought for a 
patient hearing, by endeavouring, as far 
as he was able, to compress the facts in¬ 
troduced within the narrowest compass— 
aud lie thought it most illiberal aud unfair 
for that hou. ex-direetor and another lion, 
gentleman (Mr. Pattisou) to make the 
remarks they had frequently done, on the 
length of the speeches which certain pro¬ 
prietors felt themselves called on to 
deliver. 1 le would use his best efforts to 
avoid prolixity on the present occasion, al¬ 
though he feared that would be impossi¬ 
ble. If ever there was a question sup¬ 
ported on clear grounds, or that might be 
confined within a narrow range, it was 
this; but lie doubted whether there ever 
was a question more misconceived, and 
misrepresented, thau what they were now 
occupied in discussing. He thought the 
line of conduct followed by an lion, cx-di- 
rector (Mr. Grant) and by a learned friend 
of his (Mr. Itnpey), whom lie did not 
then see iu his place, must have astonish¬ 
ed every person in tills court, as it had 
indeed, surprised him. The court, he 
thought, would agree with him, that few 
men had ever offered themselves in this 
place with less personality and with great¬ 
er propriety, than his learned friend (Mr. 
Jackson) with whom the discussion com¬ 
menced. He could not reckou the learn¬ 
ed gentleman (Mr. Impey) amongst those 
individuals who had conducted themselves 
fairly and properly on that occasion. If, 
as that gentleman has stated, it was liia 
(Mr. Hume's) “ nature’s plague to pry 
' Asiatic Journ. — No. 19. 


into abuses,” he should only say, that 
that gentleman’s family weie fortunate 
that those alledged abuses were never in¬ 
quired into. 

■ Mr. Pat than rose to order.—He re¬ 
quested the hon. proprietor to abstain 
from making any remarks on the conduct 
of his learned friend during his absence 
from court. 

Mr. Hume expressed his assent, but 
begged leave to state, that the learned 
gentleman (Mr. R. Jackson) who began 
the discussion, the hou. ex-director (Mr. 
Grant) and the learned gentleman (Mr. 
R. Grant) who fulioivcd him, had argued 
the question, without descending to any 
thing like personal scnrilitj, which was 
not the case with the learned gentleman 
(Mr. Impey) to «lioni allusion had 
been made. The character* of the three 
former gentlemen were sufficiently known 
iu that couit to insure the deepest atten¬ 
tion to evciy tiling that fell from them iu 
the fair course of argument. But he de¬ 
precated, most decidedly, the course that 
iind been adopted by the two latter, as an 
answer to the agumruts of the learned 
mover of the resolution. Instead of 
meeting him openly and manfully, re¬ 
course was had to a string of invectives, 
which had led the court away from the 
question immediately before it. Expres¬ 
sions were put into his (Mr. Hume’s) 
mouth, and into that of his learned friend, 
which he would presently shew had never 
been used by cither ; aud by arts of this 
description, as it were throwing a tub to 
the whale, an attempt was made to divert 
the attention of the court from the im¬ 
portant subject which they had been call¬ 
ed together to consider. The motion of 
his learned friend - called on the court of 
directors to inquire into the state in 
which Hertford college had been since its 
establishment—into its present situation 
—and to make a report to the proprietors 
on these and other points, specified in the 
proposition. What did the hon. ex-di¬ 
rector say to this ? He asserted, that 
those who supported the motion for in¬ 
quiry, to ascertain the truth, were charg¬ 
ing the establishment with gross abuses— 
were libelling the morals aud literature of 
the college—were, in fact, convicting 
the college of every thing abominable. 
Now he would ask, whether there v.as 
any one charge iu the resolution proposed 
by his learned ftiend ? He denied that there 
was any thing that bore the semblance of 
such a charge, unless, indeed, inquiry and 
guilt were to be considered as synonymous 
terms. And it mint appear to ail who 
considered tlic question, that the course 
now adopted, in older to avoid the neces¬ 
sary inquiry and get i id of the motion, was 
intircly irrelevant, and it. thereby appear¬ 
ed clearly that they were afraid the truth 

Voi.. IV. I 
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should be known. If gentlemen thought 
proper to allude to what was said on a 
former day. In*, must entreat of their can¬ 
dour to do so fairly ; if they would ven ¬ 
ture to quote, he bogged of then to quote 
fromsuch authority as would enable them 
to do it correctly. Had the learned gen¬ 
tleman (Mr. K. Grant) quoted his (Mr. 
H.'s) reported expressions from a publica¬ 
tion, The Asiatic Journal, which he held 
in his hand, he would not have fallen into 
the error which he had committed, lie 
(Mr. llumc) knew neither the author nor 
editor of that publication; hut this he 
was in just'ce hound to say, that the de¬ 
bates of thatcomt were reported as im¬ 
partially and correctly as It was possdde, 
under all the circumstances, that they 
could be given. In the ease immediately 
before them the learned gentleman had 
made quotations from a speech said to 
have been delivered hy him at a former 
court. Rut how had he done this ? lie 
had quoted words as delivered by him, 
which were not used in the sense ascribed 
to them. The statements were not posi¬ 
tive bu* suppositious. Whatlie had stated 
to be reported of Hailcyhury roll cite, 
namely, that vice and immorality abounded 
there, was quoted hy the learned gentle¬ 
man as having been dirertl// imputed to 
the establishment by him. Had the learn¬ 
ed gentleman evinced that candour which 
lie expected from him, he woald not, iu 
reading the quotation, have left out the 
first word “ if," which was expressed 
and under* food throughout his speech. 
He begged the attention of the court to 
the quotation. “ //thereports in geu-ral 
circulation were correct, then had ‘ the 
establish men l produced many individuals 
who were without the principles of ho¬ 
nour or honesty.’ ” Such was his state¬ 
ment, hut the learned gentleman had 
omitted the “ if" and had described him 
as having made a diiect assertion and 
charge. I fe would, however, now declare, 
that when reports of th s kind were so 
current and so general as those respecting 
the college had been, there were strong 
giouuds for believing them true, or at any 
rate it was but right that an inquiry 
should be instituted, fm the purpose of 
discovering their truth or falsehood. It 
would be a proper act of the directors to¬ 
wards that College, if it were that pure 
and immaculate establishment which had 
been represented, to give, by a fair inves¬ 
tigation, the gentlemen connected with It, 
an opportunity of clearing themselves 
from the charges conveyed by those re¬ 
ports and rumours ; and with that view 
his learned friend had brought the question 
before the court. It was not that his 
learned friend made a charge against 
this or that professor;—it was not that 
he (Mr. Hume) stated this or that parti¬ 
cular fact.—that the court should grant 
'this inquiry. No, the uccessity of it was 


founded on the prevalence of those dis¬ 
graceful reports, and the recurrence of 
those shameful riots which, in a greater 
or a less degree, must luivc* reached them 
all, and which, iu justice to all parties, 
ought to be probed to the bottom. In 
answer to the case so ably made out and 
supported by a continued set it s of impor¬ 
tant facts by his learned friend, the learned 
gentleman (Mr. It. Grant) had cited the 
authority of the professm *> themselves, 
and had brought forward one or two 
isolated facts in favour of the college ; but; 
the question could not he decided in that 
manner. General farts must be advanced 
to meet a tase so general mid so extensive 
as that of his learned friend ; and the 
learned gentleman could not he suffered to 
prove a counter case, by introducing only a 
few exceptions to a general rule, which 
might, in fact, be said 1o prove the rule 
instead of weakening it. He (Mr. Hume) 
differed entirely from the lion, ex-director 
and the learned gentleman, who had, iu 
his opinion unfairly, charged his learned 
friend with making a formal accusation 
agaiust the college and its professors. He 
had not done so. He had made no positive 
charge. Ho promised, when lit* introduced, 
his motion, to abstain from crimination, 
and that promise lit* had fulfilled. He 
simply called for inquiry. “ IJriiig before 
ns,” said his learned friend, “ the whole 
of the facts connected with the discipline 
and efficiency of this institution. Let the 
entire truth be made known. This will 
be the best means to satisfy the proprie¬ 
tors, the college, and the public.” If the 
institution can bear investi,g,.tiou, this 
inquiry will tend to .strengthen and sup¬ 
port it;—if the investigation should prove 
that the college has been productive of 
mischief instead of benefit, and that it 
ought not nuy longer to exist, then those 
persons connected with the Company,and 
anxious for the character of their ser¬ 
vants, ought to give hi.s learned friend 
credit for the pains lie had taken to dis¬ 
cover the truth, and to have equal justice 
dealt out to all parties. Rut what did the 
honorable ex-director and the learned gen¬ 
tleman do ? They put into his mouth, 
and into the mouth of his learned friend, 
those reports which had reached them, in 
common with other proprietors, and which 
were adverted to as merely reports—as if 
he and his learned friend had originated 
them aud first started them in this court; 
whereas it was notorious and must liavo 
been kuowu at the time that they were 
spoken of as farts, generally admitted 
aud as generally believed hy the public. 
He and his learned friend, so far from 
taking them us facts to the condemnation 
of the college without fair examination, 
as had been unfairly charged, were most 
anxious that those rumours should, 
if possible, he removed; and, therefore 
in the fairest and most liberal way jle- 
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mantled inquiry. He deprecated, iu 
the strongest manner,' the course that 
had been taken by the learned 'gen¬ 
tlemen, who had departed from the 
real point of argument, which was, 
“ whether an inquiry should take jdaee or 
not,” and attacked him and his learned 
friend for having made a direct charge 
against the college. If the learned gen¬ 
tleman would recollect Ids (Mr. Hume’s) 
speech, he would find a few words, which, 
had some how or other, escaped his (Mr. 
Grant’s) observation; hut which p'aeed, 
in the clearest point of view, the fact, 
that inquiry and not crimination was his 
.olyect. Ik, lie (Mr Hume) had observed, 
in the comse of his speech, that “ the 
“ accounts related texpecting the college 
“ were true to half their extent, the stu- 
“ dents would probably disgrace them- 
“ selves there, and bring shame on the 
“ Company hereafter.” Hut the learned 
gentleman had entirely forgotten the wot d 
“ if," and hud given the passage as 
though he (Mr. L-lutne) had meant to 
state an actually proved fact.—-Instead of 
charging the professors with neglect—in¬ 
stead of «!eprecating the literature of the 
college—instead of imputing blame to any 
party in put titular—he had stated, that he 
was uttnly at a loss how to account for 
the unfavourable state of things which 
was said to prevail at Hertford. It was 
admitted by all parties that the college hud 
not answeied their expectations, hut so 
far from advancing anything against the 
professors, lie had spoken highly of their 
abilities and professional acquirements. 
He therefore complained of the conduct 
of tiie learned gentleman, who had blam¬ 
ed him and his learned friend for acting a 
part they never did $ and by this means 
lost sight of the question really before the 
court. No man could feel more astonish¬ 
ment, no person could be struck with 
greater surprise, than he was at the sud¬ 
den change hi the conduct of the learned 
gentlemen. IU- (Mr II. Grunt)had told the 
court, in vaunting language that he apr 
peaml expressly as the champion of the 
.college —that he courted amt challenged 
inquiry, at any time, and in anyplace, 
before any tribunal, and in the presence 
of any set of men whatever: and, now 
that the matter is brought to the test, 
docs the learned gentleman or the lion, 
ex-director keep to that declaration ? Wo 
they accept the opportunity offered them 
or state their willingness to proceed to 
inquiry. .No, the lion, ex-director has 
declared himself dccidly against any in¬ 
quiry whatever 11—and he, who was the 
challenger and tiro champion, who iu such 
boasting terflis demanded inquiry, when 
it was not called for,.now, that hfe-lcarncd 
friend bad mowed for aa investigation, had 
concluded bis speech, without, informing 
thi court what course lie meant to adopt 


—and lie (Mr. Hume) had no doubt that 
the learned gentleman (Mr. lmpey) 
would vote for the previous question and, 
against any inquiry ! I—(Hear / hear!) 

He. should leave it to that, learned gentle¬ 
man to explain conduct so very extraor¬ 
dinary and inconsistent as far as he was 
concerned ; and, he submitted that it was 
highly suspicious and ”'jnr : ousto tliccha- 
lacterof the college *'.• ! ■' piot'essois.— 
Having premi-ed so mui.li, be begged leave, 
to call the attention of ihe rourt to the 
subject immediately befuie them ;—and, 
in doing ibis, lie believed he was not ad¬ 
dressing himself to any individual unac¬ 
quainted with the reputed situation of 
the college.—-Ml those who, during the 
last few jears, had been coin ersaut with 
Indian ailairs, must 1m. e lieaid, in the 
most distant pails of the countiy, the un¬ 
pleasant re pons spread abroad, relative to 
the Institution at Hailcybury. Doubts 
had arisen that this college was not going 
on well, mid, from time to time, facts of 
an alarming and disgraceful nature had 
been made known to the public, through 
the medium of the newspapers. He did 
not mean to assert, that the directors 
were acquainted with all these proceed¬ 
ings ; hut lie would shew that, cousistept- 
ly with their duty, and with the resolution 
of that court, tlicy ougiit to have been 
cognizant of them.—If those riots and 
iriegnliu ities had existed fur years—if the. 
learned professor, Mr. Malthas, was 
acquainted with them and had stated them 
to the public—they must have been laid 
before the court of directors, it was ra¬ 
ther singular that the pioprietors also had 
been kept ignorant of these proceedings 
at the college—lmt the dii eeloi s could best 
explain why. He meant not to infer, 
from Mr. Malthus’s lail pamphlet, that 
he had been long acquainted with the unto¬ 
ward circumstances relative to the college. 
No, he would first look to the letter 
which Mr. Mall bus addressed, four years 
ago, to Lord Grenville, from which it aj»- 
pcared tiiat gross abuses then existed, and 
that great disturbances had broken oat 
from time to time to the serious injury 
of the objects of the college. In that letter, 
the learned professor called on the noble 
lord U> exert his inilm-nrc to procure tor 
the principal ami piofessors, power and 
authority sufficient to restrain those glar¬ 
ing irregularities. Bringing that framed 
professor down to a later date, to within 
one month of the : resent time, they would 
find him still alluding to those disorders, 
and expressing his wonder that the Insti¬ 
tution could exist—his wouls are “ for 
my. own part, I am only astonished that the 
college has been aide to gc .-u at aH.*’— 
With such tacts as these, and without ad¬ 
verting to many others beforghim, was it, 
surprising that his learned friend,—who, 
ilming a lour life had shewn hiniaclt the 
1 ? 
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active and zealous friend, the willing and 
laborious advocate of tlic Company, 
whenever their rights were assailed or 
their interest eudaugerctl front any quar¬ 
ter whaterer—should be anxious that the 
system which gave birth to such abuses, 
should be revised ? Was he, because he 
had taken an active part in the establish¬ 
ment of the college,from which he and all 
Us supporters expected the most beneficial 
consequents, now to be charged with 
“ criminal inconsistency ” likewise after 
a fair trial of ten years during which the 
college had completely failed in ail its ob¬ 
jects and been prodin tivc of mischief in¬ 
stead of good, he thought proper to doubt 
the management of the college and to 
move for inquiry respecting it —(Hear l 
hear!) He would leave it to the court 
to judge whether the opposition to all en¬ 
quiry and the pertinaceous support given 
hy the hot), ex-director aud his learned 
relative to our establishment, where gross 
abuses existed, wap more to their credit, 
than the manly, open, and candid manner 
of his learned friend (Mr. Jackson.)— 
fHear ! hear.) If the learned gentle¬ 
man Mr. It. Grant, who made the accusa¬ 
tion against his learned friend (Mr. ,1.) 
were present he would charge him with 
asserting that which he could not support 
—he would charge him with entirely per¬ 
verting facts— (Hear ! hear!) lie would 
maintain, that his learned friend and him¬ 
self, had fair grounds to move for this in¬ 
quiry—that they had sufficient foundation 
tor it—and he did, most pointedly, de¬ 
precate any attempt to charge either of 
them with sinister motives, or with har¬ 
ing any improper views, in bringiug the 
subject before the court. The question 
itself was exceedingly narrow; bat he 
was precluded firm treating it so briefly 
as he could wish, iu consequence of what 
had fallen from those gcnt|hfben who had, 
he must say, completely failed to answer 
his learned friend’s argumentative and 
most elegant speech. One short reply 
might be given to the speeches of the lion, 
ex-director and his learned relative, the 
leading topics of which were precisely the 
same—namely that they were totally irre¬ 
levant to the motion before the court; 
but, as it was a matter of great impor¬ 
tance to expose their fallacy and shew 
them in their proper colours, he would 
take the liberty to dwell at some length 
on the most prominent points of their 
argument. His learned friend had been 
distinctly charged with inconsistency—and 
the hon. ex-director had told him, that he 
was entirely ignorant of the facta con¬ 
nected with this college, when he stated 
that a school and not a college was origi - 
nally Intended. Now he (Mr. Hume) did 
not think that the Act was of any great 
importance, (the question properly before 
the court being whether an inquiry into 


the past aud present state of the college 
should be conceded ?) farther than to shew 
thathislearned friend was right, and that 
the hon. ex-director was wrong ; and, as 
the hon. ex-director always affected to 
found his speeches on facts, a great point 
would be gained, if he could shew, as lie 
should clearly do, that every thing that the 
hou. ex-director had advanced in the last 
debate, depended for Us support, on any 
thing but facts. The hon. ex-director 
charged his learned friend with having 
giveu an incorrect history of the origin of 
this institution—and told the court, that, 
at its commencement, a school never was 
intended. Here the hon. ex-director gave 
to his learned friend’s statement, a flat 
denial. But fortunately for the cause of 
truth, documents connected with this sub¬ 
ject were in existence, and proved more 
than mere assertion. An official printed 
document by the commitree at the lime 
would, he trusted, be received as good 
eridcuce against the deliberate assertion 
of the lion, ex-director (Mr. Grant.) In 
that first report, dated Oct. 1804, which 
they owed to the hon. cx director, and 
other geutlemeu of ability then associated 
with him, the proprietors were told, de¬ 
cidedly, that the plan contemplated was 
for the establishment of a seminary .” 
If there were any great difference be¬ 
tween a school and a seminary, he was 
at a loss to perceive it; aud if, on the 
other hand, there was not a great dis¬ 
tinction between a seminary and a col¬ 
lege, he knew not what a college meant, 
and he should wish to be. instructed in 
the exact nature of such an institution. 
By the plan which he held in his hand, 
and to which he now called the attention 
of the proprietors, teachers were to be 
appointed, who were to act under a 
head-master —an officer never heard of 
in a college, but always forming part of 
a great school establishment. In the se¬ 
cond report which was dated 13th June 
1805, it was expressly stated, that boys 
should be admitted into the institution. 
Did not tills prove to the proprietors that 
a school was first determined on ? By a 
subsequent arrangementhowever, a school 
and college were to be provided—for the 
report stated, “ that although the origi- 
“ nal outline of this institution mention- 
“ ed the age of admission to be fourteen 
** years, yet in its whole tenor and scope, 
“ it implied the expediency of an entire 
“ course of education of the young gen- 
“ tlemcn, from the earliest years." So 
that," in its scope, the plan embraced the 
education of the Company’s service, from 
the earliest period. Now, he would ask, 
whether the hon. ex-direotor would think 
of sending boys of five, six, or seven 
years of age to a college t They knew 
from history, that some of the Grecian 
states took, from the earliest ages, the 
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education of the children under tlicir es¬ 
pecial care, because they were to be de¬ 
voted to the service of their country—and 
those who drew up this plan seemed to 
be impressed with a like feeling, for they 
said, “ the Company shall take these 
young gentlemen under their protection 
from the earliest stage of life.” Such 
was the establishment which the hon. ex¬ 
director had declared, never was intended 
for a school. If the document to which 
he adverted, did not clearly prove the 
contrary, he knew not what was capable 
of proof. Another point which his learn¬ 
ed friend had noticed, was, that one 
great object of the institution was in¬ 
struction in oriental literature. To this 
position a flat contradiction had been 
given by the hon. ex-director, who stated 
to the court, that oriental literature was 
never thought of in the early period of 
the establishment—and that it was not 
even mentioned in the resolution for the 
establishment of the college which his 
learned friend submitted to the general 
court in 180ft. lie could not hut depre¬ 
cate thio sophistry—and he would expose 
it at once, by a reference to facts. A re¬ 
port from a committee of directors was 
laid before this court, having for its ob¬ 
ject, the recommendation and plan for a 
seminary for the education of the civil 
servants of the Company— ami one of tiic 
principal branches of education therein 
recommended, was oriental literature. 
When this report was submitted to the 
proprietors, his learned friend moved the 
resolution of the 28th of Feb. 1805, ap¬ 
proving of the whole plan, which as I 
have already stated, provided for instruc¬ 
tion in the oriental languages—and now, 
they were told, because, forsooth, his 
learned friend had not embodied, in his 
resolution of approbation, the wortls, 
oriental literature, that, therefore, he 
never contemplated instruction in that de¬ 
partment of learning. Could auy thing 
be more preposterous than the supposi¬ 
tion, that he who, by his resolution, was 
approving of the whole report, and be¬ 
cause the words oriental literature , al¬ 
though contained in the report, were 
omitted in that resolution, intended to 
exclude that part of education from the 
establishment ? — (Hear ! hear !) — Ac¬ 
cording to that report, the oriental branch 
of literature was made a main and lead¬ 
ing feature of the system to be pursued 
in the new establishment—and his learn¬ 
ed friend, by approving of that report, 
did most certainly express himself in fa¬ 
vour of that species of instruction. What 
then must the court think, when the hon. 
ex-director stood forward and said, that 
oriental literature was never intended to 
form a part of their system of education ? 

I believe that every other person thought 
ft was to form a part of the studies at the 
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college, and his learned friend was cor¬ 
rect iu saying, that his statement was 
borne out by the printed report—and the 
lit teres scriptee would speak, when gen¬ 
tlemen had forgotten facts.— (Hear ! 
hear l from Mr. Grant.) —The hon. ex- 
director might cry “ hear !. hear 
and he would candidly tell him that he 
would not speak as he had done in that 
court; who had charged his learned friend 
with inconsistency—who had charged him 
with saying that which lie had never 
uttered—which existed only in his own 
imagination! Did not his learned friend, 
in his opening speech, distinctly say— 
“ this is a subject that requires calm dis¬ 
cussion and deliberate iuquiry. I will 
bring facts forward to shew the necessity 
of inquiry. If I cannot prove by uucon- 
trovettible facts the truth of what I state, 
then I must retract those statements; but 
on facts I will stand or fall." Had not 
his learned friend redeemed this solemn 
pledge ? Had he not proceeded, step by 
step, proving, by public documents as 
he w ilt on, all that he said he would 
prove ? One half of his excellent speech 
was composed of irrefragable documents. 
With what astonishment, then, must the 
court have heard the hon. ex-director 
say, that his learned friend had laid be¬ 
fore the court a tissue of unsupported as¬ 
sertions, and exaggerated statements, 
which he had not proved 1! lie asked of 
the court whether it was fair, in the facts 
of such au acniinuiulation of documents, 
to charge his learned friend, as he hail 
done, with making unfounded asser¬ 
tions ? Very fortunately, the facts offi¬ 
cially written, or printed, were laid on 
the table of the court, accessible to all,— 
they spoke for themselves, and proted 
the correctness of his learned friend's ob¬ 
servations, in opposition to the statement 
of the hon. ex-director, lie would leave 
it to the candour of the pioprietors, to 
judge between a series of wcll-autheoti- 
catcd facts, stated by his learned friend, 
aud a number of bare and sweeping as¬ 
sertions made by the lion, ex-director. 
Though the charge made against his 
learned friend, that lie had misstated the 
fact, when he asserted, “ that oriental 
** literature was one of the principal ob- 
“ jects of the institution,” was made at 
a very ^ate period, he thought it necessa¬ 
ry now completely to rebut it, and he 
could do so in a very few words. He had 
laid the printed letter of the law, on this 
particular point, before the court—in the 
report of 1805—and, if he had been fur¬ 
nished with the regular documents, from 
the date of the establishment pf the col¬ 
lege, up to the period when his learned 
friend had moved the present resolution, 
he would have shewn the proprietors, that 
the practice of the college, during every 
year, was, in their reports to notice the 
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progress of oriental literature, which was 
thereby evidently considered a main and 
leading feature of the establishment. 
How, then, could they account for the 
statements contained in the speeches ol 
those gentlemen, who denied the fact? 
He held in his hand the first report laid 
before the piopriotors ou the state of the 
■college, in consequence of liie resolution 
moved by hi« learned friend, in the year 
lbOU. That 1 csolution required the diiee- 
tors to lay before the proprietors, at least 
oner in each year, “ an account of the dif¬ 
ferent seminal ies of the Company in Kng- 
lanri.” Now, it n ;e a cm ions tact, that, in 
this repmt, the state or piogicssnf learn¬ 
ing in the college was alone noticed—or, at 
least, it was made tiie main feature of 
the report—hut, when his learned fiicnd 
moved the resolution, he intended, and 
it was generally expected, that an ac¬ 
count ot the moral conduct and disci¬ 
pline of the students, as well as of 
their proficiency, in leainine, should 
be laid before the proprietors. That 
information, however ini|>oilaiit and 
essential, had lie.u mo*d unaccountably 
omitted in the reports, although the di¬ 
rectors tliemst Ires, in the course of the 
debate, and the eouit throughout the 
whole of the proceed i ug ou t hat 1 cmj 1 11 i ion, 
appealed to lie deeply impic-wd wilii the 
necessity ot the moral conduct ot the 
young men being piopcrh attended found 
regularly repot te l. One of the araii- 
lucutsmainly insi-ted upon by (In. lion, ex- 
director and l.is learned relative in favour 
of the colic -e was, that it afforded an op¬ 
portunity m knowing the moral conduct, 
ot the student'. Can mmal.ly he indented 
for or judged of hy examination, say they ? 
and yil, in the lepoits of the state of the 
college, tiie names of the students and 
their geueinl heluviimr have 1n.cn im- 
noticed hy the directors, and withheld 
fiom the piopi ielors ! lie mentioned this, 
because where they could come it. the let¬ 
ter of the law, it was right liiat it should 
he staled; 1ml where they could not get 
it, they mast look to the expectation cn- 
teitaincd at the time, us well us to the 
practice that had prevailed. Weic the 
nccessuiy documents hiidlielore the court, 
he would shew where misrepresentation 
really evsted. 1 le would pi ore that, mis- 
representation could not he fairly charred 
against his learned friend, hut against the 
gentlemen behind the bar, and the lion, ex- 
director amongst the number. Although 
the principal object of bis learned friend’s 
resolution was to piocure au account of 
thq discipline ot tbe college, and of tin* 
moral conduct of the youug men, yet, in 
the report which lie held in his hand, and 
in all subsequent reports, no notice was 
lakeu of these essential points—they were 
informed that the cliairiuau had at¬ 
tended at the college, and after receiv¬ 


ing in the usual form the report of their 
college council, had proceeded to distribute 
prizes. In what branches were prizes 
awarded ? In the oriental iangua/trf, 
which the lion, ex-director had told tin, 
couit were not intended to he taught ut 
the college, viz. in Sanscrit, in lieuitallee, 
in llindustanee .—{Hear !> These were 
the principal objects on which piiz.es were 
bestowed, as appealed in the first report; 
and in every sue* ceding one the same 
branches of learning stood foremost on the 
list of prizes, with the exception of Kuglish 
composition, which had been lately pot 
helote tin til. 'I’liis he approved of, because 
to Enalish composition particular atten¬ 
tion ought to be paid. Hut, next to that, 
the ot iental l.iugages formed the principal 
object of the prizes at I luiley bin y ; and he 
must maintain that, having been recog¬ 
nized in the original plan, It,wine been at¬ 
tended to ever since, as the history of the 
institution shewed, whatever asset lie 
the lion, ex-diicolor might make, tlie.se 
weie crying fails, and pimed that the 
oriental languages had ever bei n consider¬ 
ed a most important part ol the system o; 
instruct ion adopted at this establishment 
lie should, therefore, leave it to tiie com t 
to deride hei w ecu the lion, ex uirector and 
t iie learned gm lemau, which of them had 
staled wliat was consistent with tact.The 
whole of the papers 1.ud before the pro- 
pnctuis made directly against their .state¬ 
ment ; and if ilu^ lould have access to 
tin* other documents in tiie possession of 
the mart ol dirrtoi*. he Intil no doubt 
that they would still inoio stiongly con¬ 
tradict wliat the lion, ex-director and the 
learned genlleinau had adv,lined, and 
clearly shew tliat oriental liteiatme was, 
as it ouiilit to be, a leading object in the 
foimatiou of tliis establishment. So much 
for fact .v opposed to loose asscitiotis. 
He certainly lelt regret tluit any person 
lould have made such an attack, so wholly 
uiisuppoi ted by proof, as that which tbe 
lion, ex-director hrnl made ou his learned 
friend. The lion, ex-director had begun 
by say ing, alter a few general observations, 
that the whole of Mr. Jackson's speech 
was, in the highest degree, criminatory, 
and that his resolution was of the same 
description, nothing but a series of crimi¬ 
nation fiom beginning to end. Now could 
any unbiassed person, who understood the 
common meaning of Kuglish, say, after 
reading this resolution, that it contained 
a cliaige of any kind whatever ? If it did, 
then he (Mr. Hume) must acknowledge 
himself unacquainted with English, line 
this charge was exactly of a. piece with 
what followed ;—for the hon. ex-director 
accused his lea: tied friend with gross iu-j 
consistency. He alleged that bis learner! 
friend had indulged in a string of misre¬ 
presentations and mis-statements, but bo 
mainly confined himself to a charge of in- 
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consistency. What did that that charge 
of inconsistency rest on ? In what did it 
consist ? His learned friend, who was 
from his iieart the friend of education, 
was anxious to support the court of dii co¬ 
lors iu forming an establishment for the 
improved instruction of their civil ser¬ 
vants ; he, therefore, iu this court, on 
the 2Hih b'ebmary IKO.'i, moved a resolu¬ 
tion toapproveof’tlie p'ati of an institution 
recommended by the court of directors. 
He believed that the information of the 
directors wa*supciiorto his;—iic thought 
that the institution would lie better than 
that wiiiHi it went to supersede ; and, im¬ 
pressed with these feelings, he moved a 
jesolution of approval, lint said the lion, 
“■.'.•-director, “ llow can we account for 
tliis straui!c inconsistency ? flow can the 
learned gent 'em,ei, for a moment, call oil 
1 he court to pull that edifice down which 
tie. himself was (on-most in erecting ?” 
Now in llie first place lie (Mr. llmne) 
would say, that his leai lied friend did not 
want to pull it down, lie merely called tor 
inipiuy, .md to reform it if it should appear 
to he necessary. —(Hear ! hear.') There 
was tin*distinction. Again, the him ex- 
dircclur charged Ins learned friend with 
still greater inconsistency, because lie had, 
in 1810, moved a lesolution, appro 1 .ing of 
the establishment of the college, and of 
the reports which the court of directors 
had laid before the propi ietors. This ac¬ 
cusation was connected with a very strange 
fact, am) well worthy the attention of the 
court, because on (acts the case must 
stand. His learned friend’s resolution 
lan thus :—“ Resolved, that this court 
doth hear, with great satisfaction, the ac¬ 
count siocn by the court of directors, re¬ 
specting the state of their college at 
iiaileybury, and the tonsiderable pi ogress 
made by the students in general in the 
various branches of learning.” Nov he 
would put it to any man, who was in the 
habit of noticing the confidence which the 
proprietors reposed in the gentlemen be¬ 
hind the bar, whether his learned friend 
was guilty of any inconsistency iu the 
course adopted by him at this time, be¬ 
cause, confiding iu the truth of the report 
laid before the court by the directors, lie 
hail on a former occasion moved a reso¬ 
lution of approval? The court of direc- 
*ors laid before the proprietors a icport, 
giving a flattering account of the institu¬ 
tion. Mo many young men were stated to 
have euteicd, so many were, it appeared, 
honored with prizes, &c. hut the direc- 
tois bad iutentioiialiy withheld any ac¬ 
count ot their moral conduct—that was 
left out. Not a word was said about the 
riots that had broken out—no notice was 
taken of their insubordination — their 
want of discipline was not even glanced at. 
Thus deceived, Ills learned friend had 
moved the resolution of approval. Who 
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were here guilty of misrepresentation and 
misstatement ? Those certainly who had 
concealed the real state of t lie college 
from the proprietors, and not his learned 
friend. The directors had, it now ap¬ 
peared, omitted to mention facts of which 
they were in possession ;—they left out 
of their repoitail mention of ciicumstan- 
ees of outrage and of insubordination, ami 
of rustication and cxpuNiou consequent 
thereon, with whirh they were well ac¬ 
quainted. Was it candid, then, of the. 
lion, ex-director to accuse his learned 
friend of misrepresentation, when a sys¬ 
tem of wilful misstatement aud misrepre¬ 
sentation, to which lie was pi ivy, appear¬ 
ed in the reports on which the resolution 
of 1*510 was founded ? The proprietor* 
called for an account of the state of the 
college ; but instead of laying a fair re- 
poit before them, the diiectors imme¬ 
diately said, “ O! we will give you an 
abstract of the report of llie state of edu¬ 
cation—of the proficiency of the young 
men—of the numbers of prizes given, as 
drawn up by the professors themselves. 
We will not, however, tell you all the truth 
—we will only state Wliat answers our 
own purpose. Of their moral conduct, 
or their habits of irderand subordination, 
we shall say nothing.” This was what 
lie aud his learned friend complained of. 
Instead of laying before the court the real 
state of the college, the directors pre¬ 
sented them with an account of the pro¬ 
ficiency of the students, drawn up by the 
professors, as he had before said, who, in 
doing this, were, in fact, giving a charac¬ 
ter of themselves. His learned friend, 
wlio spurned the idea of deception—who 
could not think that a great body, acting 
in obedience to a resolution of that court, 
would present a false report, (aud false he 
would call it, if the learned gentleman 
(Mr. lmpey) were in his place) ; had 
moved that resolution which was now- 
made the basis of a charge of inconsis¬ 
tency. Looking at the report in the best 
point of view, it betrayed a disposition 
to keep kick from the proprietors whafc, 
the directors ought to have told them ; 
aud a concealment of facts was at the best 
extremely suspicious. If his learned friend 
did come forward with a resolution of ap¬ 
proval, founded on that report, was it to 
be borne that lie should iu consequence 
be charged with inconsistency ? When he 
acted on that report which, on the face of 
it, appeared honorable to the court of di¬ 
rectors, to tiie college, and to the profess¬ 
ors themselves, how did he subject himself 
to lilame ? Now if, proceeding from fact 
to fact, they arrived at tiutb, iu spite of 
every opposition thrown iu their way; 
if the most zealous .ufvocaieof the present 
system were convicted of stating what 
was found to be incorrect j if it were 
proied that they placed their own opini- 
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ons in competition with the facts of his 
learned friend—it would remain with Ihe 
court to determine between them; and 
it appeared to him that they would find 
no great difficulty in f(minus' their opini¬ 
on. He thought lie could state what that 
opiniou would be ; for he was sure the 
court must cherish and encourage that 
which was fair and uptight, and would 
deprecate and treat with merited indigna¬ 
tion the attempt thus made to blind them. 
With respect to the observation of the 
lion, ex-director, that his learned friend 
acted unjustly in condemning the college 
at once, lie would deny that he had done 
so. If It is learned friend had at once 
followed his opinion, which was, not to 
abolish the college, but to have made it 
optional for parents to send their children 
to it or not ; to do away that system of 
compulsion by which paicntsmr/si educate 
their sons at Haileybury, there might, 
perhaps, have been some little room ior 
the hou. director’s remark. But his learn¬ 
ed friend would not take that course. 
“ No,” said he, “ if we do that \vc shall 
be accused of acting precipitately. We 
ought to inquire beforewe proceed.” Ami 
now that fair and impartial inquiry is 
called for, the cry was, “ How very un¬ 
just this is !”—(Hear ' hear !J The 
hon. ex-director said, the college, would 
go to trial with a halter about its neck, if 
this motion were agreed to. He could 
not perceive this. His learned friend 
asked only for inquiry ; and he could not 
see any tiling like injustice in that conduct. 
If there were, it remained for the lion, ex- 
ilircctor to shew it, which he had not yet 
done. The only individuals who acted 
unjustly to the character of the college, to 
the professors, and to the court of pro¬ 
prietors, were those who refused all pa¬ 
pers aud all inquiry .—(Hear 1 hear !) 
The whole of the hon. ex-director’s 
speech proceeded on assumptions as 
groundless as those he had pointed 
out ; and if it were not obtruding 
too much on the time of the couit, 
he would shew all the rest of his ob¬ 
servations to be as unfounded as those 
lie had already noticed. He would now 
call the attention of the court from the 
hon. ex-director’s common-place asser¬ 
tions to the consideration of positive facts. 
The lion, ex-diiector hud said, that the 
speech of his learned friend was, from 
beginning to end, a tissue of misrepresen¬ 
tation—rbut this was too gross an assertion 
for the court to attend to—it was too 
shallow a device to deceive the pu j ii-tors. 
The lion, ex-director smiled; lie !Mr. 
Humej was glad of it, for lie wished his 
observiu ous to he taken in good part—he 
hoped good humour would prevail—and 
that they would proceed, by facts and argu¬ 
ments, to ascertain the right side of the 
question. That was the course he wished 


to adopt, instead of having recourse to 
personal remarks. The next subject in¬ 
troduced in tlie discussion was one that, 
lie did not expect would have been no¬ 
ticed—be alluded to the mention which 
had been made by the hou. ex-diiector of 
the merits of the marquis of Wellesley. 
With grief he hail remarked a disposition 
to detract tiom the services of that great 
man. Whenever a loop hole could be 
found—whenever an opportunity offered, 
the occasion was eagerly seized on, to de¬ 
prive the marquis Wellesley of that fame 
which lie >o justly earned in (he service 
of the Company. A disposition was 
evinced to taue away from him even the 
credit which his plan of a college had de¬ 
served. Yes, the hon. ex-direetor, by a 
sort of side-wind, wished to deprive him 
of the credit which that plan, the concep¬ 
tion of a gieat mind, so decidedly enti¬ 
tled him to. “ O,” said the hon. ex-d ! - 
rector, “ the learned gentl'mien lias given 
the marquis Wellesley credit for that 
which teally does not belong to him.” hi 
fact, his learned friend had only expressed 
himself as every impartial man would 
have done—he spoke of that plan, as all 
who had read it, with unbiassed feelings, 
would do—he spoke of it as a work of 
a great mi ml, and of the most meritori¬ 
ous kind. “ But,” said the learned gen¬ 
tleman (Mr. II. Grant), “ the learned 
mover is wrong, even on this subject. 
The original idea ot the college is not so 
new as he imagines, as fifty years ago the 
subject was noticed, in 1767, by lord 
Clive.” This was of importance, for lie 
(Mr. Hume) always wished to adhere to 
lacls and dates. The learned gentleman 
called their attention to the period wlieu 
lord Clive, on departing from India, point¬ 
ed out to the directors the necessity of af¬ 
fording an adequate education to their ci¬ 
vil servants, principally in the oriental 
languages—and then he came to an infer¬ 
ence,which the premises did not authorise 
him to draw, aud said, “ It is clear from 
this circumstance that the marquis Wel¬ 
lesley deserves no credit for this plan.” 
Now what was the fact ? The directors, 
those who wished, to despoil the marquis 
Wellesley of his fame, had had the idea 
before them, aud bad been thinking of it 
for fifty years without doing any thing to¬ 
wards its accomplishment!—they had left 
it to the genius of the marquis Wellesley 
to carry it iuto effect. But, it was too 
generally the case when any thing great 
or beneficial was introduced to (he world, 
there were not wauling persons anxious 
to wrest the merit from the real author, 
and to claim the discovery as their own. 
Thus, when Dr. Jenuer made the invalu¬ 
able discovery of vacciuatiou, uiauy at¬ 
tempts were made to prove that the disco¬ 
very was useless—or that, if it were bq- 
neficial, the credit did not belong to him. 
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First, it was said, that it was not effica¬ 
cious — then thev were told that the disco¬ 
very Was by u > means new, as vaccination 
had been prac< ised many years before, by 
the dairy-iiiai Is in Devonshire.— [A 
Utngh.) The c >nd.ict of those who de¬ 
tracted from the merit of the marquis 
"Wellesley was precisely like this. “ 6, ’ 
said the hou. ex-director, with an air of 
triumph, “ we had been thinking of this 
plan, heaven knows how long.” And, 
observed Mr. liuine, if the marquis 
Wellesley had not stood forward and ef¬ 
fected in India what he had done, those 
who > rnv wanted to bereave him of the 
merit which he well might claim, would 
have be. n thinking about the matter still, 
and he 1 hou-lit, if lie might judge by 
their piogiev* fiom lord Clive’s time to 
1800, they would hoi lmve performed any¬ 
thing. H it trie pioprietois had nothing 
but the ipsi di.rrrunt of those gentlemen 
who asserted that the plan had long been 
in contemplation. They appeared to hate 
documents, and of coin sc, they had ad 
cluced none, in support of ilicir opinion, 
which they would no doubt lure been 
ready to do, if the documents had existed. 
Would the propiietors, then, ou mere as¬ 
sertion, suffer the lion, cx-dncctor, or his 
learned relative, to teai fiom the marquis 
Wellesley the credit that belonged to him? 
Would they allow any peison, hmveier 
bold his declarations, to deprive that en¬ 
lightened st.ite-mau of his we!!-earncd re¬ 
putation ? If they pos-cs-ed honour and 
generosity, (as he was sure they did)—if 
they wished to encourage the exertions of 
great men iii future—(as lie hoped they 
Hid), they would oppose every attempt of 
that kind.— (Hear ! hear !) He would 
assert, and hr challenged inquiry into the 
fact, that it the maiquis VVellesley had 
not established the <ollege in India, the 
institution in this, country never would 
have raised its head. Therefore, for the 
learned ecu Icman or the lion, ex-director 
to detract from the merits of the noble 
marquis (whose name, whether connected 
with the affairs of England or of India, 
he never could hear spoken of, without 
bearing his testimony to the great abili¬ 
ties by which he was distinguished) ap¬ 
peared to him to be most inexcu-ahle. 
He by no means agreed to all the noble 
marquis had done, lie objected to many 
parts of his plan of a college—but the 
principle could not be impugned—and 
that, lie conceived, ought to have been 
suffered to remain inviolate ; nor should 
auy gentleman attempt to deprive him of 
the merit of hariug originally introduced 
it. But an anxious desire pervaded that 
part of the lion, ex-director’s speerh, to 
take from the marquis Wellesley that merit 
which none had before been able to shake. 
Step by step he would shew the erroneous 
view of this question which the lion, cx- 
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director had taken, in opposition to -the 
facts airl documents submitted to the 
court by his learned friend, lie had 
bold'y asserted, that his learned friend 
had, throughout, given to the court no¬ 
thing but exaggerated statements. He 
should he g! id to know what these state¬ 
ments wet e—for he did not find in the 
course of his trained friend’s speech, a 
single point advanced that was not found ■ 
cd on fact—that was not supported by 
some document taken from the records of 
the ompany—and on these, and not on 
fallacious statements, lie recommended 
examination and inquiry. He, therefore, 
knew not in what manner the hon. ex-di¬ 
rector, or his lcarncl relative, could prove 
their assertions that his learned friend had 
dealt in exaggerated statemen s. In their 
speeches, not a single argmnt nf, having 
recorded facts for its basis, u as adduced 
to support their accusation. It was really 
ridiculous to make a charge of this na¬ 
ture without bringing forward proofs in 
support of it! Bill how had his learned 
friend acted? lie said, “ 1 shall be pre 
pared to shew you from the records of 
your own court, that outrageous ami dis¬ 
graceful conduct has characterized this 
.seminary.” Thc-se wcie his words—and 
if, in the course of his speech, his learn¬ 
ed friend had had recourse to exaggerated 
statements, why had not tile hon. ex-di¬ 
rector pointed them out? He (Mr. 
Hume 1 must notice to the court, that the 
lion, ex-director had a great advantage 
over him and his learned friend. He had 
access to eveiy document connected with 
tin* college—and it was in his power to 
pick out what would suit his purpose, 
aud to keep back that which would servo 
tlio-e who suppoitcd the present motion. 
This he mast say, that when the lion, 
director who refused to the proprietors tin- 
right of judging from doeiinieiits, (which 
lie contended, ought to have been laid be- 
fou* the court, in conformity with the let¬ 
ter aud spirit of the resolution of 1809) 
thought fit, without supporting his ar- 
sertion by any thing ill the shape of proof, 
to charge another with exaggeration, if. 
did appear to him as if the documents 
which were at his command, afforded no¬ 
thing that could support the accusation. 
The lefusal of the papers on the ground 
that they did not come within the letter 
of the resolution of 1809, might be a 
fail trick iu special pleading—such an ob¬ 
jection, in any other place might answer. 
But, be hoped the court proceeded by ilie 
plaiu rules of Common sense—they did 
not act upon subtle niceties, but wouhl 
look to the spirit as well as 10 tlic letter 
of that resolution —and lie trusted they 
would not set aside a suit mi so frivolous 
a ground. The spirit of that resolution 
clearly called fur an account of the moral ■ 
conduct of the Hudrnis. IJrac was his 
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learned friend who moved, that resolution 
—and lie bad stated, that such, in spirit, 
was its scope. He asked, dd any gen- 
tletami now mean to say, that he knew 
what was intended by the resolution better 
than his learned frieud by whom it had 
been moved ? His learned frieud said,“ my 
inter pint at ion of the resolution is, that it 
directs a statement of the moral eouduct 
mnl behaviour of the students to be laid 
before us. Certainly that was my mean- 
Mj.” Those who took a different view 
of it, observed, “ if you really meant 
that, you ought to have mentioned it.” 
What was his learned friend’s reply ? 
“ Tite wnr.il conduct of the students is 
particularly adverted to in the report of 
the court of directois, which 1 approved. 
It was, therefore, unnecessary specifically 
to refer to it in uiy insolation. The thing 
was cleaily understood.” The lion, ex¬ 
director next observed, that too much 
had been said about expulsions; “ for,” 
said lie, “ out of the whole number of 
four hundred and twenty-seven students 
who have gone to this college, only (much 
as they talk of it) tiro per cent, (mark 
the lion, ex-director's commercial correct¬ 
ness) have been expelled from it.” But 
the hon. ex-director did nor attend to his 
own figures. He had stated, that, from 
the gross number only seventeen were ex¬ 
pelled, and that several of these wore 
j»ermitted to return and resume their 
studies. 

Mr. Grant. —“ The four huudred and 
twenty-seven include all the students that 
are in the college now. This is the way 
the hou. propiietor generally goes on, ar¬ 
guing on statements which he has misun¬ 
derstood.” 

Mr. Hums observed, that being refused 
the documents to which the lion, ex-di¬ 
rector had access, 1m had taken up the 
calculation from tin* lion, ex-director’s 
own statement, that seventeen expulsions 
had taken place from four hundred and 
twenty-seven students. But he denied 
the correctness of the lion, ex-director's 
statement—he would prove it from the 
facts before the public—aud lie called on 
the hou. Chuirinan to correct him if he 
were wrong. He held in his hand a do¬ 
cument laid before the court of directors, 
trow which it appeared that fourteen stu- 
deuts were expelled iu November, 1815— 
and Mr. Professor Malthas had stated 
that five students had been expelled in 
the year 1812—making the number ex¬ 
pelled in two years, nineteen, being tteo 
more than the hou. ex-director had stated 
to the court, as the total expulsions after 
five or six riots. Now, if he had an 
opportunity of looking behind the curtain, 
and of ascertaining the exact number of 
expulsions which the other three or four 
i outrages had produced, lie would perhaps 
discover that they were three times as 
many. The documents of the other 
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years were carefully concealed, but these 
of 1812 ami 1815 produced uinencen ex¬ 
pulsions—the former five, the latter four¬ 
teen. These facts were incoutestible, 
and would satisfy the court of the reli¬ 
ance to be placed on the statements of 
the hon. ex-director. He (Mr. Hume) 
having pioved that nineteen expulsions 
bad taken place after two riots, had a 
right (acting on the hou. ex-director’s own 
commercial priuciple) to proceed by the 
rule of three, and to say, if two years 
give nineteen expulsions, what number 
will five or six give ? This was the way 
in which he was compelled to proceed, as 
the gentlemen behind the bar would not 
allow the necessary documents to be hud 
before the court. He was obliged to rea¬ 
son and draw deductions from the few 
documents he had. The lion, ex-director 
had stated it to be a difficult tiling to in¬ 
vestigate and ascertain correctly the bent- 
fits of this institution—He agreed that 
it certainly was so under the present sys¬ 
tem—but still they ought to be marie 
clearly acquainted with the conduct and 
proficiency of the young men,. ud the ge¬ 
neral advantages which the college afford¬ 
ed. Why were they uot? Because, 
as it turned out from the admission 
and statement of the hon. ex-direct¬ 
or, that what the young men learned at 
the college, neither directors or pro¬ 
prietors had any opportunity of examin¬ 
ing elsewhere. They must rely ou the 
statement of the professors—and if the 
greatest dunce that ever lived, who had 
slept through his four terms, agreeable to 
the statutes of the college, procured a 
certificate to that effect, he must be seat 
out to India by the directors, nolens no¬ 
lens. —Whatever his deficiencies might be, 
out he mast be scat. Theie had been no 
test, as to actual proficiency, he believed, 
requisite until August, 1815. Up to 
that time, (he might perhaps err, with 
respect to a month or two) they were en¬ 
tirely iu the dark with respect to the pro¬ 
ficiency of the students—and their kiiow- 
kged was, he feared, not much better 
now. Yes, any individual at that college 
was cousidered to be eligible to proceed 
to India, if he procured a certificate 
for regular attendance at lectures, whe¬ 
ther he had learned them or uot—for ap¬ 
pearing at chapel, whether lie Itcard the 
prayers or uot—and for obeying a fewothei: 
ridiculous and minor regulations .—(Vries 
of order from Mr. Lowndes and other 
proprietors.) He (Mr. Hume) did »ot 
mean to designate, as ridiculous, tbo at¬ 
tendance on religious worship; but, if 
gentlemen would interrupt him before 
be concluded his senteuce, they were like¬ 
ly to fall into error .—(Hoar l hearI) 
He spoke of ridiculous regulations, when 
he saw a set of grave men interdicting the 
students from walking an a certain 
plot of ground. This, and othcis 
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of their statutes were ridiculous and ab¬ 
surd. Hut, wixxi he said this, he could 
assure the court he was very far from fol¬ 
lowing the example of his name-sake, 
David Hume, and when a comparison was 
drawn between the opinions ou that sub¬ 
ject of that celebrated character and his 
learned friend, by the learned gentleman 
(Mr. R. llnnt) as if his learned friend 
adopted the same doctrines—he felt a 
proper degree of indignation at the at¬ 
tempt. No man in that court was more 
deeply sensible of the benefits which re ! i- 
gtous and moral instruction conferred on 
society than his learned friend was, and 
which was proved by his highly exem¬ 
plary private conduct. At the time the 
observation was made, he (Mr. Hume) 
felt tnat it was a severe and unjustifiable 
attempt, <o hurt his learned friend’s feel¬ 
ings. This he had been induced to men¬ 
tion tn passant .—But lie would again as¬ 
sert, that when a young man went through 
the regular routine of the college—no 
matter whether with improvement or not 
—he would have received his certificate. 
Up to the tear 1815, no such a thing as a 
test was acted on; and any person now 
receiving a certificate lront the college 
council, that he had attended to the forms 
of the Institution, was entitled to co out (o 
India. Now lie would appeal to the lion, 
ex-director, who had spoken so much of 
the necessity which existed for the young 
men who went to India being hitdily 
accomplished, how he had maimed 
his abilities, ami under what circum¬ 
stances lie had gone out ? Mr. Professor 
Malthas had declared, and he approved of 
the principle, that it was much belter to 
examine the young gcntlemcu in this 
country, and, if found not properly quali¬ 
fied lor the sei vice, (lieu to refine them 
permission in eo out lo India—but, up to 
November 1815, ihe college had been uct- 
jj.g on a very different ptiuciplc— for, nti- 
-11 that time, no test existed. What he 
'Mr. Hume) desired was, that the court 
should he apprised of what the moral 
conduct of the students had been, and 
wlmt their qualifications really were, pre¬ 
viously to their leaving col leg-. But, as 
the system was now conducted, if a young 
man hail attended chapel regularly, if he 
tmd attended four terms, and not broken 
any of the statutes or rules of the institu¬ 
tion, he would procure his certificate, and 
be sent out to India, although perhaps he 
might be a very improper person either 
from ignorance or vicious conduct to pro¬ 
ceed there. This was what he quarrelled 
with. The learned professor stated the 
principle which ought to lie adhered 
twin examinations,—-buthe had not said 
t hat it wrs ever arted on. in what situa¬ 
tion, thou, were they, with respect to 
this establishment. They knew, os a mat¬ 
ter Of fact, looking to the last examina¬ 


tions that had taken place in India, that 
many individuals, who were educated at 
this very superior college, wlirtc, if the/ 
were to believe all that bail been said 
about it, tire vety air inspired learning, 
and the individuals who came (iom it, 
were better educated than any that had 
gone before them, tncy knew that many 
of those students had failed, when they 
came to be examined in In iu Had 
the learned genth man read the rollers 
report of 1814 fiom Iiuba ? The Marquis 
of Hastings there informed us that, not¬ 
withstanding the preliminary instruction 
of this college, no less than fir■ stiulontr, 
who had been three years at the college 
tit Calcutta, and two or three years at 
Haileybury, “ cannot be consid'-red as 
conversant in even one of the native lan¬ 
guages." He did expect that the bon. 
ex-director and the learned gciitlcinrn, 
who were so anxious about the character 
of the institution, would have noticed 
fltcse facts; as they proic, as lie had 
stated, the great difficulty of knowing 
whether any or what pioticieney those 
young mm make, who are sent out on 
the certificate of regular attendance from 
the professots without being subjected to 
public examination. What professor lias 
yet had viitue eunuch to relu-e a certifi¬ 
cate to a student; who h ts behaved him¬ 
self quietly and regularly for two or three 
j ears in the college at Hailey bury ? What 
was more, the pruk a >»or- were obliged by 
the statute to grant such a c< rtitiiate. 

“ <),” said a friend to the cxistiuii si'iciii, 

“ it lies however with the directors to 
send out the student, nr not, aliei wards, 
as they tu .y think ptoper ?” But, in an¬ 
swer to this, he would a-k if any student 
had ever been refused leave to proceed to 
India by the directors when such a cha¬ 
racter or Certificate was given? He 
knew' that no one had been ever refused— 
the eor.vqmtire has been that instead of 
able youths ton have been sending out 
dunces, who with all the preliminary tui¬ 
tion of Haileybury cannot in three years 
at Calcutta acquitc even one language— 

1 may fairly say that the habits of idleness 
and insubordination acquired at Hertford 
had rninvd them for any future study— 
Utider sinh circumstances it Was ex¬ 
tremely difficult to state what progress 
was really made tit this college. T hey 
were in possession only of the statements 
made by the professors—and, therefore, 
he hoped the court would attend !o other 
fac»s, which throw much light on the sub¬ 
ject. He had shewn, by the Reports of 
1814 from India, that tunny of the Stu¬ 
dents, educated at Hertford, had failed 
there.—This fact wax out hv the learned 
gentleman in an extraordinary manner. 
He aroused hi* learned friend with having 
quoted only words that served his purpose.* 
Now, a* for as his (Mr. Hume’s! knotv- 
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ledge went, liis learned friend had quoted 
the paragraphs completely. 

Mr. R. Grant—" 1 did not speak of 
quotations from dispatches. 1 spoke of a 
sentence imperfectly quoted from the 
pamphlet of Mr. Multlius.” 

Mr. Hume continued.—The gentlemen 
behind the bar refused those who were 
anxious for inquiry the vouchers and 
documents that ought to be laid on the 
table. They said, “ No, wc will not 
grant those pipers—but we refer you to 
India for proofs to shew the great profi¬ 
ciency of the young men. Take the high 
authority of my I .old Minto—and you 
must at once perceive how excellently 
they arc qualified for all their duties.” 
But ditl it not excite the astonishment of 
every person who heard that document 
read, to observe, that those who referred 
to India, only brought forward the re¬ 
port of 1810, which Mr. Mai thus and the 
bon. ex director had quoted,—a report 
drawn up a* a time, when, by tlicir own 
admission, the college in England had 
scarcely been opeiavive or assumed a set¬ 
tled foini. He should like here to make 
some ob'ervalions on the different forms 
which the college had taken at different 
periods. At one time Ruropean learning 
was all that was considered important- 
then the oriental languages were intro¬ 
duced —then they wcie partly laid aside 
—aud last year they were again much cul¬ 
tivated. i’rotcas-like, the college had 
assumed many fonns. One of the points 
he would look to, if he were appointed a 
member of a committee to inquire into 
the Mate of the institution, would be, 
whether it really had been that kind of 
college publicly professed to be ? viz. to 
educate all who are permitted to go out 
to India.—He condemned the principle, 
which prevented civil servants whatever 
their qualifications may be from going to 
India unless they should he educated at 
this college Hut, if it were shewn 
that individuals, in opposition to the 
strict letter of the statute, were al¬ 
lowed to go out to India—if It were 
proved, that, notwithstanding their being 
expelled for irregularity, &c. students had 
been afterwards allowed to proceed to the 
ravil service in India—was it not fair to 
say, that this college, this establishment, 
was a sort of amphibious concern, a mo¬ 
nopoly and as monopoly supported uot on 
the principle of utility, but of convenience 
to different interests!!—It must, how¬ 
ever, be confessed, that it was a monopoly 
to ^considerable extent—an extent which 
ought not to be admitted. It was rather 
unfair that his son, if expelled, had uo 
chance of being re-instated, whilst the 
sou of a director would And means to 
get in again. Did they not all know, that 
t those students expelled in 1812, had been 
permitted to proceed to the service in In¬ 


dia ? After ar long time employed in en¬ 
quiry as to the nature and exttut of the 
riot, aud the decision of the court of di¬ 
rectors, went, in effect, to prove, that 
the determination of the college-council 
had been wrong. One uf the students ex¬ 
pelled, was a director’s sou. It was de¬ 
termined that he should go out to India 
—and, if one went out, all who were 
expelled with him must also go out. This 
was the fact—but if no director’s son had 
been rouceimd, a more strict course 
would probably have been adopted. So 
much for the inegular conduct of the col¬ 
lege as to order in their proceedings, la 
1814 also, the regulations had been bro¬ 
ken through, and Mr. Phillips and five or 
six other young men, who had never at¬ 
tended the college at Hailey bury, were 
sent to the civil service in India. Rules 
were made to hind the weak. He should 
now return to lord Minto’s favourable 
mention of the college. The college waa 
now in the eleventh year of its age, and 
they were called on to go bark to 1810, 
(when it lud scarcely any operation) for 
a pruot of its goodness aud efficiency. 
Now, if there were any cause of com¬ 
plaint, on tlie score of garbled extracts 
having becu inti educed to the court, he 
would show that the learned gentleman, 
who had complained of his learned friend, 
and spoken so lcrlhn ly on that point, had 
quoted exactly what would secure his own 
views, aud left out what would be useful 
to his opponents? This fact he would 
prove, in the course of a very few mi¬ 
nutes. In the Calcutta college report, on 
the 15th of Sept. 1810, lord Minto ob¬ 
serves, “ I have been desirous of collect- 
“ * n (? such information, as might enable 
“ me to report some probable judgment 
“ concerning the opciaiiun of the know- 
“ ledge acquired at the college of Uert- 
“ ford on the subsequent study of its 
“members at Fort William j but the 
“ experiment is ijvt too recent anti im~ 
“ perfect to furnish a mature and well- 
“ grounded opinion. 1 Tlie experience 
“ hitherto acquired on this subject up. 
“ pears to be defective.' ” The court could 
scarcely believe that this was an extract 
from the same report of lord Minto, iu 
which that favouiuble paragraph was to 
be found, that had been so triumphantly 
blazoned foith by professor Ma thhs and 
the learned gentleman. 1 1 appeared from 
this, that experience had not given his 
lordship an opportunity of judging of the 
merits of those youug men. The noble 
lord, acknowledging that his experience 
was defective—had given a favourably, 
but strongly qualified opinion which had 
been blazoned forth in tlie most animated 
manner, without notice of the strong qua¬ 
lification. He would ask, if, in candour 
any report was to be relied on, which the. 
noble lord prefaced wjth a declaration, 
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“ that the experience hitherto acquired 
** was defective ?” A report thud prefaced, 
must fall t,ai nii 'Ks in the gtoiuid,' as he 
believed this report would do. The no- 
big lord admitted, lie was ready to allow, 
mat the cm.duct of the young men was 
most decorous and ordetly. But, was 
there any thing extraordinary in the fact, 
that a set ot young men, sent out, -is they 
used to be, at fifteen or sixteen years of 
age, as had been the practice of the ser¬ 
vice, hud bcliuved with less propriety than 
those who proceeded to ludiu, under the 
new regol itions, at tin* more advanced age 
of niii'Mccn or twenty years? The regu¬ 
lations at tli.it time enjoined the students 
$ix terms, o. three yeats, at Uaileybury ; 
and was it extraoidiuary, under this sys¬ 
tem, that they s-.ould go out with more or¬ 
derly h.ibit.- than they formerly did ? lie 
saiv nothing woti'leifnl in this. The su¬ 
perior below iour might fairly be att.ibut- 
ed to tlie fact, that the students went out 
at a move advanced age, and consequent¬ 
ly were much steadier than they were 
wont to be, and not to nuv excellence in 
tlie system of the college. The proprie¬ 
tors knew, from Mr. Malthus’s pamph¬ 
let, that, tip to a certain pet hid, the 
young men had shown at the college, 
much arrogance and irregularity. But, 
said the learned protVsgoi in hi* letter to 
lord Gretivi.le, 41 sive ns power, and we 
rliall soon effect a total revolution.” This 
power was grintcd to them iu IB 13, and 
lie would liiTcmicr s'aow what Use they 
had made of it. iu August, 1H11, gene¬ 
ral Hewitt, the acting visitor of the col¬ 
lege at Calcutta, did not in his address no¬ 
tice Hertford college at all. In Sept. 
1812, lord Minto speaks, at some length, 
on the subject of Hertford college, of 
which he appeared extremely anxious to 
give a favourable report. His lordship 
slid, (page 20) “if the preparatory in 
“ struct ion supplied iu England should he 
“ such as to shorten materially the te- 
*• ntainder of the course which is to be 
“ completed here, the improvement will, 
“to that extent, be solid.” And (not 
having been able to discover any thing of 
improved oriental literature,) lie says, 
“ I am, iu truth, inclin'd to indulge the 
“ gratifying sentiment, that wc may rea- 
“ amiably asciibe to thepreviousstuiliesat 
“ Hertford, asalutaryoperation, in ptodu- 
“ cing an effect so desirable, t>amcly, a 
“ somewhat quicker attainment.” 'I'lte 
whole of this was mere negative evidence, 
it asserted no positive fact. His lordship 
went on to say, ** yet 1 am not without 
apprehension that such investigation as 
“ it has been hitherto practicable to in- 
44 stitute on this important point, may 
“ not have afforded evidence as strong and 
'* satisfactory, as were to be desired, of 
f< nng considerable progress made in ori - 
“ enlul knowledge and acquirements by 


“ the pupils of Hertford college pievkms 
“ to their arrival iu Bengal." And again, 
page 23, he says, 44 it m iy seem d fflcolt, 

44 to pronounce with lime., c n idence on 
“ tlie degree of influence *vni- ii may se- 
“ curely be attributed to llcrtforl college 
44 in the subsequent nmgie*" at Port Wil- 
“ linm.” If he amid not do so in 1810, 
when there were other students who had 
never been at Hertford college, with 
whom to make a comparison, what were 
we to expect when there were none but 
licit lord students. These were his lord- 
ship’s sentiments, two years after his Unit 
euiogium—and the comt should soon see 
what two years ino'-e had done. He attri¬ 
buted t he good conduct of the young men es- 
tircly to tnc more advanced age at which 
they went out—hut to wmii wee they 
to attribute the want of satisfactory evi¬ 
dence of-my considerable progress having 
been made iu oriental knowledge aud ac¬ 
quirements at Hertford colege? When 
the learned gentleman alluded to facts in 
England, he met him here —mid alien ho 
resul ted to tact" in India, helollowcd hint 
there. On the 31"t of Auemt, 1811, an 
order was promulgated by the governor 
general to report on the ptofieieiuy ia 
the Asiatic languages of the Mmieuts ar¬ 
riving from Hertford, where as his learn¬ 
ed friend had observed, they were to be 
educated like flrotias's and Pu/faidorfs. 
They could indeed, examine them in ne¬ 
ttling else, every o her branch of learn¬ 
ing being removed from the college of 
Calcutta. On Hie f.r-t examination, ar¬ 
tier this nrdei, the Inflowing report wa» 
made—“ that of sixteen students, onl« 
“ four had at tained eoen an elementary an/ 
“ eery moderate acquaintance with ar.y 
44 stxialic language ,- of these, three AU- 
44 tiiiguished themselves afterwards. I r-.- 
“ grei (coutiiHted lord .Minto) that »hescale 
“ of ori titiil knowledge and ac'/uiremer .? 
“ has fallen sensibly, both in kind andde~ 
41 grec, below the Mandard of former pro - 
44 fie'r — (Hear! hear !j — Former 
proficiency—or, iu other words, when 
there was no Hertford institution. This 
was the repot t of 1311—and he had before 
slated what the visitor, lord Minto, saio, 
in 1812, two years after the so much 
taiked-of panegyric of 1810, as blazoned 
by professor M a thus. He now came to 
the statement made by lord Minto on the 
20th of Sept. 1813;—“ the proficiency at 
“ Henfotd, in the oriental languages,” 
said Ills lordship, 41 cannot he judged nf. 
“ 'I he experience may pet haps be jet too 
“ -v/mr? to furuMinny certain conclusions.” 
Now, would any person in the court tell 
him. that, with this document before 
them, aud published tin cl* years after 
that which Imd been relied upon by the 
hon. ex-director, they ought to pay the 
slightest attention to the opinion given in 
1810 ?— (Hear! heir l) — They might 
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judge of the feeling which generated that 
opinion, when bis lordship said in 1810, 
“ that he had the mo't anxious wish to 
*‘»peak well of the college;” but, when 
they came i« place oue document in op¬ 
position in so many, it must tail of pro¬ 
ducing any effect ou unbiassed minds. 
But lie had still stronger observations to 
being forward. In page 24-5 of lord 
Minlo’a address ou the 2l)tli of Sept. 
1813, he says—“ to speak, however, in 
** geneial terms, it appears, that, bither- 
“ to, the knowledge of oriental languages 
“acquired at Hertford has been eery 
** slender. It is not be concluded from 
“ thence, that the time allotted to at¬ 
tendance on that institution has been 
“ unprolitably spent. I understand that 
** a foundation of polite literature is laid, 
“ and that ih» door, is opened, at least , 
“ and the pupil’s mind attracted to the 
“ elements of useful science.” When, 
after four years experience of the benefits 
of this coileue, the proprietors are told 
by lord Minto—“ it is nroper, at the same 
“ time to observe, that a small propor- 
“ tion of the whole number, not exceed- 
“ iug, indeed, three in Persian and four 
“ in Bengalee, tire spoken of favorably 
“ by the professors of those languages, 
“ who examined them on their arrival in 
“ Indiaand that “ the door was on/;/ 
“ opened to the elements <>f useful science.'' 
Would ti:ey, in future, take the ipsi 
diverunt of the professors at Hertford, 
with respect to the proficiency of their 
own pupils ? — (Hear ! hear !) — His 
iordship merely said, “ that the door was 
“ opened, at least, to the elements of use- 
“ ful science.” His lordship did not ad¬ 
mit that he had discovered any progress 
whatever, made by the Hertford stu¬ 
dents !—When the door was opened by 
two years attendance, ttiey might perhaps 
get within the threshold !!—hut was that 
all the fruits produced by the college, of 
which they had heard so much in com¬ 
mendation—au institution that had made 
■o great, a noise in the country ? Ail the 
::oble visitor could say was, that the door 
was opener! to the elements of science, and 
there he stopped. How far, then, was the 
statement ot Mr. Malthas, mid of the lion, 
es-dircctor supported by the evidence of 
iordMiuto lo whom they referred ? “ Af- 
“ ter six years’ experience,’'continues his 
lordship, “ l say that, the preparatory 
“ studies at Hertford do not produce any 
“ considerable proficiency in the eastern 
“ languages.” What then did they pro¬ 
duce ? ’nothing—for his lordship had pre¬ 
viously informed us, tliat the doors were 
only opened to the elements of useful sci¬ 
ence.— (Hear / hear /)—He had discover¬ 
ed no depth of knowledge, no remarkable 
acquisition of sound learning among these 
students. The fair conclusion, therefore, 
was—that, neither in oriental literature, 
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no r in any other branch of roeful science, 
was there that proficiency which gentle¬ 
men wlio supported Hertford college would 
lead the court to believe. Wtio told the 
proprietors that the fact was otherwise ? 
the professors at Hertford (to whom he 
would come by and by), who were interest¬ 
ed in telling them so. Those gentlemen 
were paid with the money of the proprietors 
—and he deprecated, nio-t strongly, the 
way in which t! ese professional gentle¬ 
men had spoken of their master' - . If the 
directors could put up with such language, 
he was sorry lor it. When he (Mr. 
Hume) on a former day was reading to 
the court what one of the professors had 
stated agrinst the coutt of diieetors, up 
started a learned gentleman fMr. Impey) 
as if from a trance, and demanded, (in his 
usual irregular manner) of him, why he 
(Mr. Hume) made such an attack on the 
directors ? Mr. Professor Maltlius, in his 
pamphlet, insinuated, “ that alt the prO- 
“ ceedings of the college ought to be se- 
“ cret .” According to his ideas, the ladies 
and gentlemen proprietors (as he sneer- 
ingly called them) had no right to know 
any thing at all about the hnsii.e.'S of the 
college. Secrecy always suited those 
whose deeds would not bear publicity and 
examination, and with such a declaration 
as this in the outset from the professor?, 
with all the documents aho in tneir pos¬ 
session, to enable them to tell a tale of 
their own, the pioprietnrs would judge, 
how far their statements ought to be at¬ 
tended to. On this point lord Minto'S 
evidence was decisive. After six years 
experience he closed the scene, by admit¬ 
ting that he was not then in a situation to 
give a decided opinion on the subject, al¬ 
though lie had hazarded one some years 
before. It was indeed worthy of the 
court's sei ions notice, tliat professor Mal- 
tlius and the lion, cx-dircctor availed 
themselves of lord Minto’s favourable opi¬ 
nion given respecting Hertford in 181.', 
before he had had experience to enable 
him to give a correct opinion ; mid, that 
neither of there gentlemen take any no¬ 
tice of his lordship’s unfavourable opinion 
given iu 1813-14, after very Considerat'-o 
experience !! 

Hut let us follow the testimonies re¬ 
specting the college. Earl Moira, the 
successor of lord Minto, in his address cf 
the *20th of .Innc, 1814, gave evidence of 
a nature no less unfavourable. And here 
he (Mr. Hume) could not avoid expres¬ 
sing the happiness he felt in finding the 
learned gentleman (Mr. R. Grant) and 
himself, proceed, as it were, hand in 
hand, from fact to fact—for it will he ob¬ 
served by the court that every statement 
advanced by the learned gentleman had 
been, or would be, met by a complete re¬ 
futation on counter-statement from him. 
The learned gentleman had introduced 
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several private letters from young men 
who had goue out to India, after passing 
the regular period at Hertford, which cer¬ 
tainly did great credit to them. The in¬ 
troduction of those letters however, he 
thought, clearly proved the absence of all 
public testimonies, like those just quoted, 
and shewed the auxiety of the professors, 
and of those who received them, to use 
every possible means to support the cha¬ 
racter of this institution. The learned 
gentleman, iu laying them before the 
court, had spoken very highly of Mr. Stir¬ 
ling’s proficiency : and certainly, on look¬ 
ing to the college examination at Hert¬ 
ford, he found that this gentleman had 
carried away many honours. In 1811-12, 
after four terms study, he received prizes 
in classical literature, mathematics, po¬ 
litical economy, Persian, and Hindusta- 
nee. But it should be ob.-envd, that no 
judgment was pronounced at Calcutta on 
any branch of learning except on oriental 
literature—in that alone an examination 
took place—aud the present question had 
nothing to do with what was taught, iu 
India, but turned entirely on what was 
taught iu England. JJe would nor, there¬ 
fore, have referred to any Indian docu¬ 
ments if the different advocates of the col¬ 
lege had not forced them upon the public 
and rested their defence upon them: as 
such they were useful to refute their as¬ 
sertions. Eail Moira, in his address of 
the 20th of June, 1814, said—“ Mr. 
“ Stirling is the or.!;/ ins tuner of any stu- 
“ dent hating arrived from Hertford, 
“ with a knowledge of the languages, l>e- 
“ youd iner/wcriti/." A tier the lapse of se¬ 
veral years, he was the only one who had 
arrived in India irom Hertford with any 
thing like a fair knowledge of the lan¬ 
guages. It certaiuly turned out that Mr. 
Stirling was a young man of great ability. 
It was stated by lot<1 Moira, that although 
Mr. Stirling had only been attached to 
the college in Calcutta one term, “ that 
“ his acquaintance with the Aruhr was 
** entirely the growth of that institn- 
4 * tion," and yet he obtained out- ol the 
first prizes in that language ! !—and whe¬ 
ther educated at Calcutta or at Hertford 
would doubtless hare distinguished hint- 
self. But, he asked with confidence, was 
one instance to be laid licfore them, in 
order to rnak " a genera! rule ? An excep¬ 
tion or single instance of proficiency iu 
Mr. Stirling, tended, he thought, strong¬ 
ly to support the point contended for of 
general deficitney at Hertford.—(Hear! 
hear!) — It ought also to be borne in 
mind, that Mr. Stirling studied sedulously 
during the voyage to India. After the 
other facta which they iiad heard, it was 
particularly worthy of notice, that after 
the Hailey bury college had beeu ten years 
in existence as a preliminary school— 
they would find) that, at no pretedint pe¬ 


riod, had so many dunces appeared at 
the college in Calcutta as in the last year, 
when the report related only to those 
students who had beeu sent out as proper¬ 
ly qualified at Hertford !!—Karl Moira, 
in his address, with ex.reme regret, stat¬ 
ed, that five students, afrer three yean 
education at Calcutta, and perhaps, (ad¬ 
ded Mr. Hume), three at Hertford, wen 
not able to pass the test in any oue orien¬ 
tal language. His express words were— 

“ that, five students, after a period of 
“ neatly three years residence, cannot 
“ be considered as conversant in even one 
“ of the uative languages." Now, he 
would ask, whether that strong fact as to 
the deficiency of oriental knowledge would 
betr out the professors in their reports of 
the great proficiency the students acquired 
at Hai icy bin y before leaving England? He 
was n ally at a loss to know, how they 
would explain so powei ml ,i fact, even giv¬ 
ing them every advantage of the witnesses 
which Mr. Malthas aud the learned gen¬ 
tleman had brought forward, lie (Mr. 
Hume) then came to 1815, in order to 
introduce the obsenatiou of Mr. Etliuon- 
stoue, who acted as visitor, during the 
absence of Karl Moiia, at the public dis¬ 
putation iu that year. Mr. Kdmoiisttmc, 
lie thought, would nut speak what he did 
not belictc. He knew him only by re¬ 
port—but a more uptight in in, he believ¬ 
ed, never filled the situation which he 
held. The quotation front his charge 
would be found in the pamphlet of Mr. 
Maltlms, ami lie would most willingly give 
him all the benefit of if. After a I verting 
to the general improvement iu tlu* con¬ 
duct of the students at the college 
of Calcutta, Mr. Kdmoiwtonc - observed, 
“ this s;ratifying improvement may per- 
“ /nips be traced to soiuces 'leyand this «- 
“ iahlishineui.” Mr. lidmon->tonc merely 
stated it as a possible cue, pet haps it 
may lie traced, lie did mo appear to be 
convinced that Hertford college had done 
auy good at all ; aud ait hough Mr. Mal¬ 
thas, like a drowning man catching at a 
straw, might I'niuk that kind of negative 
proof worth offeiing, aud better than no¬ 
thing, lie (Mr. Hume) could not sen that 
there was any thing derisive in it. “There 
is,” observed Mr. Edmotwionr, “ade¬ 
gree of orderly conduct obset vable amongst 
the students, that may , perhaps, be owing 
to other sources." lie liasnot stated ary 
thing decidedly with rcs]»ect to Her I ford, 
—no : he had qualified his observation 
with a terra of doubt, which, in ids iium- 
ble opinion, spoke a great deal. Nctliould 
be glad to ask the learned gentleman who 
the rive students were who, after three 
years residence at Calcutta, made so poor 
a figure. Their names, to judge fairly of 
the effects of the college, ought, lie con¬ 
ceived. vt be stated, and set in foil to 
tim.se ‘jCnll'.nicn who lind distinguished 
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themselves. If, as the learned gentleman 
had stated to t<ie court, the college of 
Hertford w re eood for any thing (which 
he was disposed to doitht), he ought to 
hare puiu'ed out distinctly vvliat it hud 
really done—lie ought to have proved that 
it induced habits of regularity, order, mo¬ 
deration, seif-denial, and industry ; and 
and that it had besides given to the Com¬ 
pany inure men of talents and learning 
than they used to get before. Would the 
frequent riots and outrages, rustications 
and expulsions, pi ore the truth of these ? 
Would the si range reports of the college 
council prove tli“ truth of these ? Could 
it be imagined that the five students men¬ 
tioned by Karl Moira, had acquired habits 
of application, or learned any thingpraise- 
wuriliy at Meitfonl ? The probability 
was, that they had been nurtured in ha¬ 
bits <f ii regularity and disorder. Here 
was the fruit, which proved the nature of 
the system. These facts were damnatory 
to the character of the college, and more 
to be depended on than the learned 
feut'eman’s hearsay and private single 
instances.— [Hear', hear !) He was 
anxiou- to pav due respect to the opinions 
of the learned gentleman ; but it must be 
recollected tint that learned gentlemen 
was biassed. He had declined his inten¬ 
tion to support, in all its extent, the state¬ 
ment of Mr. Malt las, and was so fur an 
iuteiesied person. He could therefore lie 
#*nly considered a second or third-rate 
authority, when opposed to the farts 
which lie ami t he friends to ir.quiiy had 
adduced. He was really surprised that 
the hou. ex-diiector or the leaitied gen¬ 
tleman shoul 1 have gone to India lor facts, 
and pi orbit ed so few in support of their 
darling college, and still more-oth.it they 
bad contented themselves with making the 
I tme statements they had clone, lie had 
endeavoured to meet them on every point 
of itupor.anee ; he had stated the autho¬ 
rity tor .ill his arguments; and lie was 
• iiivhiccd they could not he fairly over¬ 
thrown. On the other hand, his oppo¬ 
nents had failed in shewing what they 
were hound to prove, namely, that the 
Hertford establishment had answered the 
expectations entertained of it, and pro¬ 
vided an education peculiarly suited tothe 
Company's service which no other insti¬ 
tutions in England could afford. The 
principle on which Her! lord college was 
established was that of a monopoly of 
education which prevented any individu¬ 
als, however eminently qualified, from 
teaching for the Company’s service. The 
word monopoly was to his car particular¬ 
ly unpleasant; but in this case, where it 
checked the exercise of the brightest abili¬ 
ties in their noblest career—the cause of 
instruction and improvement—it was 
likely to prove highly injurious to orkntYi 
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literature and to the vital interests of the 
Company, so much dependant on oriental 
improvement. Those who had writer- 
ships conferred on them were informed, 
“ If you do not attend to Hertford Col¬ 
lege you cannot be suffered to go out to 
Indiaand that principle, unfortunately, 
was sanctioned by act of parliament. This 
lie conceived to be a main charge against 
the present establishment. It was indeed 
a matter of more serious importance than 
those who refused inquiry seemed to be 
aware of. To be obliged to trust to pri¬ 
vate letters for the support of a public es¬ 
tablishment, can only be allowed in the 
absence of all public proof, and -n that 
point of view he had considered t‘ie learn* 
ed gentleman's different letters. He had 
a letter in his hand from the parent of a 
youth who had passed through Hertford 
college, and he would read it to the court 
as containing facts, stated very candidly 
respecting that establishment. The wri¬ 
ter’s name lie would give rotheCliairman, 
or any other person if they wished, and 
he requested their attention to it.—— I he 
letter was as follows :— 

“ Edinburgh, Jan. 11, 1817, 

“ Sir,—I sec by the newspapers that 
“ the. parents of the Hertford students 
“ are tnakiug reports to the director.?, 
“ aud l hope you will not think me 
“ guilly of any impropriety in mention- 
“ ingto you what happened to my son. 

“ In December 1B13 a friend offered 
“ me a writership. I hesitated before I 
“ accepted, and consulted a clergyman 
“ cP'con-ideiahiv eminence in this place, 
“ and well acquainted with all the col- 
“ leges in the Tnited Kingdom. He told 
“ me that I might to accept, whatever the 
“ young man's destination might be, bc- 
“ cause flies e is no place where lie can be 
“ so well educated ; that the classics 
“ were better taught than in any of the 
“ universities ; that he would learn ori- 
“ cntul languages, and, above all, poiiti- 
“ cal economy, which was not taught at 
“ all any whete else. As to morals, it 
“ did not occur to cither of us that Hert- 
“ ford could be much better or much 
“ worse than any other institution of the 
“ kind, and nothing was Said upon the 
“ subject. The young man weut to 
“ Hertford, he studied his four terms, 
“ and I have not auy reason to regret 
“ the advice which I received. On the 
“ contrary, 1 am perfectly satisfied that 
“ not only in political economy aud orien- 
“ tal science, but in greek and latin, ia 
“ polite literature of all kinds, in general 
“ taste, in the use of the Engiisn language, 
“ aud 1 may add in manners, he received 
“ a higher measure of cultivation than 
“ he could have received under auy otljer 
“ institution that 1 overheat'd of. 

“ As to bis moral3 I got him back just 
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,f as I parted with him, honest and mo- 
“ dest, strong in sound feeling and self- 
“ command; and ( know that mine is 
*f not a singular case. Another young 
“ man from this place ran the same 
“ course, and with at least equal success 
** —I believe much greater. I heard of 
€< many names more distinguished than 
* f either, and I have no doubt their con- 
“ duct was still more creditable. You 
** will forgive me If I now endeavour, 

“ without any prejudice or passion, but 
“ what belongs to the gratitude which i 
" feel to the East-India Company, and to 
“ the excellent men uuder that Company, 

“ from whom my son received such bene- 
“ fit, to mention some points in which I 
“ humbly think the institution might be 
“ mended. 

“ 'Die pupils are admitted at sixteen. 

“ In the case of Scotch-brcd boys this 
“ would not be too early we combine 
“ a public education with a domestic life. 

“ Our sons go to the scliool to learn greck 
“ and latin : the broken time between 
“ their school-hours and their meals is 
“ spent in play at school. There they see 
“ all the variety of character which the 
“ young world presents, and learn to deal 
“ with their fellows ; but five o’clock 
“ brings them all home to their fathers, 

“ or some other private family. There 
“ they acquire the moral habits of that 
“ family, and thus have an influence on 
“ the whole character. I have known 
“ our latin school, man and boy, for more 
“ than forty years, and I never knew, iu- 
‘ “ deed I hardly ever heard of, a master 
“ that was not beloved by the great bulk 
** of his pupils. In Englaud the school is 
“ their only home, except in vacation 
“ time, and they of necessity acquire the 
“ morals of the school. There there is 
“ a competition for influence between the 
“ master on the one hand, and two or 
“ three boys distinguished for talents, for 
“ courage, and for idleness, on the other. 

“ in general 1 fear the master has no 
“ chance. “ Le premier objet de tous 
“ les associes, est de traitcr les loix avec 
“ mipris, et de braver leurs menaces—le 
“ plus intrepide, le plus fier devient lc 
“ raodele de tous les antres.” This is a 
“ description of Botany Bay, and I sus- 
** pect it comes deplorably near the truth 
“ in many English schools. Now take a 
“ boy of sixteen from such a place, and 
“ set him all at oucc above the fear of 
" punishment, it is a rash emancipation, 
and for a year or two, until a sense of 
“ duty and of interest overpowers his 
“ younger habits, he will consider his 
“ .meters as his natural and lawful ene- 
t( jnidj to disobey and deceive them, the 
“ mpre the better. So it happens ^too 
“ oft^u at Hertford. There I presume 
“. yon will fipd tjie Eton boys distingiiish- 
“ ed for. drinking ; the Winchester for 
Asiatic Journ. — No. 19. 
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“ indecency, and the Harrow lads for 
“ mischiefs ; but by no means more so 
“ than at wiiat may be called their native 
“ school. Jf, therefore, the future desti- 
“ nation of the Company’s servants per- 
“ mils it, I should think it of great im- 
“ portance to make the age of admission 
“ a little more advanced, so that the pu- 
“ pils may either have formed sober- 
“ minded habits, or at least begau to toel 
“ their duty and to see their interest. 

“ Wliatever the age he, 1 cannot help 
“ thinking that one of two courses ought 
“ to be followed either the pupils 
“ ought to be treated as men, and left to 
“ act for themselves, under the inspection 
“ and advice of the masters, or they 
“ ought to be treated as boys, and subject 
“ to constfflit superintendence and etBci- 
“ cut punishment. The mixed mode of 
“ treatment followed at Hertford lias no 
“ effect but to provoke disobedience and 
“ contempt, and mature growing liahils 
“ of idleness ami duplicity. 

“ In another respect the institution is 
“ inconvenient, and to a certain extent 
“ injurious, to the pupil who in good 
“ earnest gives his mind to his business. 

“ He is required at one time to six, I 
“ believe seven different subjects. Now 
“ it i.s absolutely impossible that he 
“ should do justice to them all. Some 
“ of them lie must slight, while, do as lie 
“ will, he finds his time and his attention 
“ broken and lost in passing from branch 
“ to branch. He is never permitted to 
“ settle, or to give to any one object that 
“ long-continued and earnest attention 
“ which is essential to success. He be- 
“ comes, if not an idler, at least a tiifier. 

“ No young man, at all devoted to his 
“ business, ever spent a session at Hert- 
“ ford without feeling and regretting 
“ this. I sec but one remedy, which is 
“ either to abolish so many professor- 
“ ships, or to permit the students to 
“ make a choice among the less impor- 
“ taut. If the age of admission were ad- 
“ vauccd, the European part of the edu- 
“ cation might be nearly over. It is nok 
“ a fault iu the institution, but it is much 
“ to be regretted that more respect is not 
“ paid to the feelings of the young men. 
“ 1 do not refer to the false and scanda- 
“ lous declamation with which the news- 
“ papers abound ; hut wha) must be the 
“ feelings of a young matt, conscious of 
“ his own integrity, who, at a lime when 
“ there is a charge of felony against 
“ some unknown students, is told by a 
“ professor that he cannot receive him 
“ as he used to do, for that until the 
“ culprits are discovered, lie must hpltl 
“ every man to be guilty. There were 
“ students who heard this language, yet 
“ djd no^ join the mutineers, and l think 
“ they had great merit. Forgive me for 
“ adding; that the very worthy Chair- 

Vol. IV. L 
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“ man, when ho exhorted the students to 

inform against their companions, did 
“ no good, and had very nearly tempted 
“ some steady lads to abandon their neu- 
“ trality and join the enemy. 

“ ( hare now, sir, told my mind on a 
“ subject which will never cease to be 
“ interesting to me, with more freedom, 
“ F fear, tlian is altogether becoming. 

“ 1 have the honor to be, &c. &c. 

To Randle Jackson, Esq." 

Mr. Hume having read the letter, 
proceeded to say, that, with every 
disposition to consider most favourably 
the motives which dictated private 
correspondence, as welt as the feelings 
which caused such documents to be allud¬ 
ed to, still he must deprecate, in the 
strongest manner, any attempt to de¬ 
cide the present question on such partial 
evidence. He considered the cases deve¬ 
loped in private correspondence as mere 
exceptions to a general rule—and lie could 
not admit that the converse of the ques¬ 
tion should be supported by individual 
eases. He was, therefore, sensible, tliat, 
even in reading the letter to the court, be 
was in some degree doing wrong, but the 
facts set forth in it were of the utmost 
importance and lie liopcd would plead 
his excuse. 

Mr. (Irani wished that the beginniug 
of the letter, which ho had not distinctly 
heard, should be read over again. 

Mr. Lnmtrl.s .—" The. hon. ex-direc¬ 
tor thinks you have slurred over the first 
pat t of the letter, because it made against 
yourself—that is the fact.” ( Cries of 
()i dn .) 

Mi. Hume observed, that,through the 
whole of the business tin: lion, ex-dircc- 
tor and his learned relative seemed to 
imagine, that lie (Mr. 11 nine} was urged 
on through ignoiance, or that he was ac¬ 
tuated by prejudice or interest to show 
only the worst, side ol the college. Igno¬ 
rant he might be, for the official informa¬ 
tion which he had called for ou a former 
day was withheld by those very persous 
who now charged him witli ignorance; 
but interested or prejudiced he undoubt¬ 
edly was not. He wished that the col¬ 
lege, pure and immaculate as it was said 
to be, should not be bid under a bushel, 
influenced by those feelings, he was per¬ 
fectly ready to read the beginning or the 
whole of the letter again, or any other 
favourable documcut that could be pro¬ 
duced. [This the lion, proprietor ac¬ 
cordingly did.] He then observed, that 
he was bound to consider this letter, like 
those produced by the learned gentleman 
(Mr. R. Grant) as an exception. How¬ 
ever favourable its cdinnieuccineiit was, 
thelatter'part pointed out in strong co¬ 
lours the glaring defects, which had in¬ 
jured the character of the college, and 
fhctehy operated strongly in favour of 
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the motion of his'learned friend for in¬ 
quiry. If it were the fact, that every 
thing had gone on well at the college, let 
it be known—and, for that purpose, let 
an inquiry take place. After challenging 
inquiry, let not gentlcuicu endeavour to 
crush it. The description of the. disci¬ 
pline of English public schools, given at 
tlic end of the letter he had just read, 
came, he suspected, deplorably near the 
state of Hertford, which indeed the whole 
epistle referred to.—Well had the writer 
pointed out the danger of taking a head¬ 
strong youth from one of those seminaries, 
and placing him without controui, in the 
situation of a man, before he had the 
ideas or experience of one, or, in other 
words, placing him in most imminent; 
danger, which, he feared too often hap¬ 
pened, when wild and liead-stroug youug 
men were sent to Hertford. This opi¬ 
nion, that the pupils should either be 
treated as men, and left to act as ineu, un¬ 
der the Miperintendancc of theft- masters ;. 
or subjected, as boys, to strict discipline, 
and appropriate punishment, instead of 
being governed iu the manner that was 
adopted at. Hertford, was woi thy of their 
most serious attention. He hud mention¬ 
ed thus much as the candid stateiueut of 
a dismteiested individual anxious for the 
success of the establishment—and if, after 
all the facts he had laid before the court, 
if,after the sound and reasonable opinious 
he had adduced, there appeared to he any¬ 
thing absurd or improper in calling for in- 
quit y, lie confessed lie was at a loss to sec 
it. lie believed tiiat every gentleman who 
had studied the subject of education would 
admit, tliat, from Quintilian downwards, 
all who have wiitten ou it agiec, that a 
public education made a young man enter- 
pricing and active, at the expense of his 
morals ; while a private education afford¬ 
ed hiin sound knowledge, and, at the satm 
time, filled him with a strict regard for 
his moral character. The great point was 
to combine together tlie benefits of these 
two species of education. Was this done 
at Hertfonl ? Precisely the contrary. 
They had there all the disadvantages of a 
public sciiool, without the benefit of u 
private one, which was much to be la¬ 
mented. Were he now to produce other 
documents which he had in his hand iu 
support of his opinion, the court would 
be still more convinced of the justice and 
propriety of the deduction he had drawn 
from those he had already referred to. 
This, however, lie did not mean to dq— 
but, at the same time, he thought it 
would be necessary to notice one or two 
other charges that had been alluded to 
by the hon. ex-director and the learned 
gentleman. They said, that v the state¬ 
ments relative to tlie various riots and 
outrages at the college were exaggerated, 
and ilia* the proprietors ought not to ere- 
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(lit them. On this point his learned 
friend had the most legitimate ground to 
go upon, in spite of all the influence that 
had been used, he was sorry to say, suc¬ 
cessfully used, by the court of directors 
to keep back the necessary papers and in¬ 
formation. Mr. Professor Malthus, who 
had been present in the college, admitted, 
that, in the first six years, there were no 
less than three violent disgraceful riots 
among the pupils. The learned professor 
stated, that none but matters of the 
greatest impropriety should call for severe 
punishment—and yet they had frequently 
heard of rustic lions and expulsions— 
circumstances which, it was fair to infer, 
would not have oecured, had not very 
gross and improper irregularities prevailed. 
It was very well for the lion, ex-director 
to say, that only 17 expulsions had taken 
place since the college was established ; 
hut they could not take his ipse dixit 
on the subject, after the documents to the. 
contrary which had been laid before them. 
It should, however, be observed that those 
who were driven from the college were not 
regularly expelled. The \oung man, 
ivhosc case lie had formerly staled, was 
merely desired lo go about his business, 
and not come hack. He was not expelled. 
Yet he and mauy others have lost their 
writerships without expulsion! Hy the 
second section of the college .statutes, if 
,uiy student did not gii e satislai lion he 
might be turned away, and not allowed to 
return. Hut, says the lion, ex-director, 
the students were not expelled !! Now, 
weic these facts to he put down by the 
mere ipxi niterunt of a tew schoolmen, 
or their supporters? 11 is lion, friend 
(the hou. I). Kiunaird) had in a most elo¬ 
quent and impressive speech well de¬ 
scribed wliat they were, and lie would 
not attempt to follow him, as he had been 
peculiarly clear and forcible on that sub¬ 
ject.—But he intreated the lion, ex-di¬ 
rector and his friend, before they charged 
his learned friend with exaggeration in 
ills speech, to prove where he had, in any 
statement, exaggerated. That irregula¬ 
rities, gioss irregularities, had been com¬ 
mitted, was notorious. Did it not ap¬ 
pear from the public papers that charges 
of felony had been made against some of 
the students ? Let the hon. ex-director 
show to the court where the exaggeration 
lay. What his lepracd friend had stated 
was founded on public documents, and it 
was most unfair to meet them witli a 
mere general contradictory assertion. 
But what, in point of fiict, had been the 
state of the college with respect to expul¬ 
sions ? lu speakiug of this, he was sorry 
to say, that his means of proof by official 
documents were limited, but he was de¬ 
termined not to proceed a step without 
documents. If he were to give his own 
(Hisupported opiuion, it would bp useless. 


for it might be contradicted in the same 
vague way. But he would read to the 
court a statement that would fully bear 
out all that he and his learned ft lend had 
said. It appeared from the reports of 
their committee of college, that an hon. 
director now in court (Mr. Kilward Parry) 
in the absence of the chairman and de¬ 
puty-chairman, had officially stated an opi¬ 
nion of the college.—(Vide College Re¬ 
ports of the 27th of Dec. lftll, and the 
ltd of June, 1H12.) The hon. director 
commenced his speech to the students hy 
stating, that, “ In the absence of tbe 
“ hon. chairman and dcputy-chainnan, 
“ who were prevented from attending, 
“ upon this occasion, by important busi- 
“ ness, it id! to bis lot to address them, 
“ and lie expressed his concern at seeing 
“ so many vacant seats before him.” The 
fact was, said Mr. Hume, that nearly half 
the college had been implicated in the 
riot,or expelled. “ Lamenting,in feeling 
“ terms, the causes by which the vacau- 
“ cies wore occasioned, lie successfully 
“combated the false notions of honor 
“ entertained by the students, in couccul- 
“ ing the mums of those who had beeii 
“ guilty ot the most flagrant and unjusli- 
“ liable acts of outrage, and whose 
“ combat was rendered worse by endea- 
“ vouriug to involve those who otherwise 
“were not concerned. No association, 
“ he obseired, cotdcl be consistent with 
“ Hit Jaws of God or man, whose basis is 
“ not Immded on lirtue.” This was the 
language of the court of directors, and 
their opinion of the college at that peiiod, 
for he supposed the hon. gentleman spoke 
the sentiments of his brethren—and what 
were they to think of tbe situation of that 
college when such sentiments were deli¬ 
vered ? The hon. director, it appeared, 
farther “ pointed out iu forcible terms, 
“ tbe ill consequences which would result 
“ from their carrying out with them to 
“ that country a spirit so culpable as the 
“ one on which lie was animadverting. 
“ He then shewed the necessity of their 
“ carrying out to India a good character, 
“ by which, more than hy an army, Bri- 
“ tish influence iu that country must be 
“ maintained, 'ibis was not mere tlieo- 
“ ry, lie spoke from the actual evidence 
“ of some who now most sorely lament- 
“ cd the misapplication of that time 
“ spent in college which should have been 
“ devoted to their studies.” Alter such 
a speech from the chairman, it would 
scarcely be believed, that every oue of 
these students whose couduct is so se¬ 
verely condemned and branded with the 
epithets of “ most flagrant and unjusti¬ 
fiable acts of outrago” was afterwards 
sent out to India, notwithstanding the 
consequences likely to arise from had 
character, &c- &c. He was glad to see 
the hou. director who used this language. 
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then present in his place, as he could 
best explain the beneficial influence of 
the college, and the consistency and pro¬ 
priety of tlic conduct of the directors; 
he could not contradict the fact, as he 
had read the extracts from the report on 
the table of the general court.—.\nd yet 
they were to be told that his learned 
friend, who had not spoken half so se¬ 
verely as he might have done, had dealt 
in exaggerated statements. He would 
put it to the candour of the court, whe¬ 
ther be, his learned friend, and those 
who acted with them, had not endeavor¬ 
ed to influence the court solely by fair, 
legitimate, and well authenticated state¬ 
ments, instead of resorting to specious 
fallacies and delusive arguments? His 
anxious wish bad been to shew, that in 
all the leading statements which those 
two zealous advocates of the college had 
brought forward, in support of their 
charge of misrepresentation uuniust bis 
learned friend, they had completely failed 
to prove exaggeration; but had them¬ 
selves fallen into the • cry same en or 
which they would impute, to others; for 
they were without a fact to stand upon, 
or a single official document to support 
their case. Ei ery thing which fell from 
those lion, gentlemen was listened to with 
respect ami attention by the court, and 
therefore, it was of more consequence 
that the statements which they asserted as 
facts, should be distinctly met, and that 
the charge made by them against his 
learned friend should be clearly refuted. 
His hou. and learned friend’s sole object 
was inquiry—not condemnation. All that 
was sought, was a calm, deliberate, and 
careful examination; and, if this were, 
allowed to take place, he (Mr. Hume) had 
little doubt as to the result. 

As to the point mentioned by the hon. 
and learned gentleman (Mr. K. Grant) and 
the hon. director (Mr. Grant) who ridi¬ 
culed the idea of ascertaining the profi¬ 
ciency of students by public test—by 
public examination, and contended that 
it was impossible for any good to be done 
in that way; lie (Mr. Hume) had only to 
say, that nothing could be more absurd 
than their observations upon this bead, it 
being notorious that in the very college in 
question, it was the rule (although lie 
would not assert that it had been the 
practice) to admit no boy without test or 
examination. Those hou. gentlemen must 
also kuow very well, that by the present 
rules no student could go to India without 
examination, and yet they told the court, 
that if they trusted to examination, they 
would trust to what was fallacious and 
unsatisfactory. It being admitted that 
the young men underwent an examination 
at their entrance, during every term, and 
before their departure from the college, 
.the practice of so doing was a proof 
pf its being necessary, and he should 
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suppose, satisfactory, all that he (Mr. 
Hume) was desirous of doing was, to 
take the test of examination out of the 
bauds of those who were most interested in 
the result favorable to themselves; to take 
it out of the hands of 9 . secret committee of 
college professors, by whose judgment the 
Company were at present bound. He waa 
indifferent as to the persons by whom the 
examination should be conducted, pro¬ 
vided their functions were exercised 
openly with candour and fairness. If the 
court of directors themselves undertook 
it, he could have no objection, because he 
was peisuaded they would perform the 
duty conscientiously. But let it be done 
by disinterested men. There were many 
gentlemen propiielors now in this court, 
whose abilities and experience eminently 
qualified them for the task—men whose 
education fitted them to form a judgment 
upon the qualifications of the students in 
all the branches of polite literature and 
science. J,ct this court he appointed as 
the place of examination, and let every 
individual proprietor who felt himself 
qualified for the task, alteuil the exami¬ 
nation, and witness or take a share in 
the duties of an examiner. Sure lie was, 
that no gentleman would put a question 
which he did not understand. But sup¬ 
posing it would not be convenient to erect 
the whole court into a tribunal of exami¬ 
nation, let a certain number of able and 
intelligent men of letters and science, un¬ 
connected with the college, be appointed 
examinators. Such was the idea of mar¬ 
quis Wellesley, and adopted ill his noble 
institution—he declared that no indivi¬ 
dual connected vvith the college should ex¬ 
ercise the functions of an examiner; but 
more particularly lie interdicted the pro- 
fessoi s from that duty. Let the court of 
proprietors have a fair, opeu, and undis¬ 
guised examination of the pupils, and 
not a secret and covert ouc, as suggested 
by professor Maitlius. Secrecy is always 
suspicious, aud when the hon. director 
proposed that secrecy should be observed 
in this case, he (Mr. Hume) considered 
it as the means of excluding alt fair and 
impartial inquiry into the state of the 
college. The first blush—the primA facie 
aspect of such a proposition, demonstrated 
that there was something behind the cur¬ 
tain, which it was thought prudent to 
keep in the dark. If tbc advocates of the 
college had any thing to complain of by 
reason of misrepresentation or error, 011 
the part of those who sought inquiry, it 
was their own fault; for it was natural, 
when such difficulties were thrown in the 
way of inquiry, that the human mind 
should form notions injurious to the sub¬ 
ject matter of its research; but which, if 
left open to inquiry, it might come to 
very different conclusions. The advo¬ 
cates of the college, however, had con¬ 
tented themselves with recrimination, 
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instead of taking op tW gauntlet of in- qualifications of the civil servants ? 
quiry. Shrinking from the inquiry. To meet them in their own way, he would 
which, he must take it, they were afraid ask, what security the Company had that 
to mefet, they had shielded themselves the young men sent from Hertford col- 
under tiie defenceless armour of recrimi- lege, who all underwent examinations, 
nation; and they recommended their were fit for the service, if cxaml- 


partizans to reject the question altogether 
without investigation. They had con¬ 
tented themselves witli saying, that it was 
irregular and unfair to condemn before 
inquiry; but at the same time they re¬ 
fused to those who, they say, have pre¬ 
ferred charges, the opportunity of making 
good their accusations. It could not, 
however, be too often enforced, that the 
object of his hon. and learned friend 
was simply to inquire, and not to con¬ 
demn without a hearing. If there be any 
irregularity in the present proceedings it 
lies at the doors of those, whose aim and 
endeavour has been to smother and pre¬ 
vent all inquiry, by answering substantial 
and serious statements by unfounded and 
unfair crimination. The advocates of the 
college did not hesitate to admit that 
there had been grounds for inquiry ex¬ 
tremely numerous, and he had proved 
that they were as sttong as they were nu¬ 
merous; hut, instead of manfully meet¬ 
ing them, they called upon the court to 
refuse all inquiry because the present was 
not the proper time, and that tilings were, 
now going on well at the college. Of the 
candour or justice of such a proceeding— 
of its cft'cct upon the cause which they 
professed to espouse, the court and the 
world would judge. Undoubtedly, this 
course of conduct appealed the more ex¬ 
traordinary, when those very advocates 
admitted that the directors bad, in vari¬ 
ous instances, departed from their esta¬ 
blished regulations—that they had acted 
contrary to the statutes of the college, 
and that they had suffered persons to go 
out to India, whom they ought to know, 
by their expulsion from the college, were 
both incapable ami dangerous subjects for 
the service of that empire. Aud yet, 
after these admissions, which could not 
be explained away, the hon. chairman 
even was against inquiry—the hon. ex-di¬ 
rector was agaiust inquiry, aud above all, 
the hon. and learned gentleman (Mr. R. 
Grant) who, as the champion of the col¬ 
lege, had so loudly challenged inquiry, 
thought the motion for inquiry ought to 
be rejected. But were the court of pro- 
rietors, witli such strong facts as they 
ad before them, to be told, that iuquiry 
was not requisite, and that examination 
could be no fair test of the qualities of 
their servants—when it was an invariable 
rule and practice that the whole of the 
Company’s surgeons—and the whole of 
their naval officers Were admitted into 
the service upon that test, what became 
of the argument that that, test was falla- 
-cioua and inefficient in estimating the 


natiou or test were no criterion by 
which to judge of their qualifies! ions ? 

If test was necessary in clergymen, aud in 
every other branch of the service, what 
distinguishing circumstance was there 
which should exempt the civil servants of 
the Company from the like examination t 
On the other hand, if test was considered 
sufficient to ascertain the qualifications of 
thn medical, and naval, and clerical ser¬ 
vants, why should not the like principle 
be adopted witlt respect to the candidates 
for the civil service, who, like the others, 
might acquire their education in other se¬ 
minaries of tlic country ? Really the ar¬ 
guments he had heard from the honorable 
director and his learned relative upon this 
subject were fallacious anil futile beyond 
any that he had ever beard submitted by 
men of common sense!— {Hear! hear 
His honorable and learned friend bad 
been subjected to a good deal of harsh 
observation when tie asserted that the 
number of rustications and expulsions 
dearly evinced the viseimisness of the col¬ 
lege. Now if there was really no founda¬ 
tion fur what had been said by his hon. 
and learned friend upon this subject, 
why did the court of directors refuse to 
produce t lie documents in refutation of the 
charge ? The directors had refused such 
papers as would dismiss thestateinentson 
the one hand, or support them on the 
other ; and therefore the court were left 
to draw their own conclusions from such 
facts as had been submitted to them, and 
as were notorious to every man. But it 
appeared to him (Mr. H.) that the best 
proof iu support of his hou. and learned 
friend’s motion for inquiry was that the 
directors feared that it would appear on. 
investigation that the vices of the college 
which they punished by their severe and 
unheard of laws, had been mainly en¬ 
couraged and produced by their own con - 
duct; and therefore what had been offer¬ 
ed against inquiry by the advocates of the 
college, so far from refuting the clear 
arguments of his hon. and learned 
friend was a disgraceful confirmation of 
them. 

He had great objection to detain 
the court longer, and regretted that he 
should have had occasiop to say so much 
upon the subject. But there were one or 
two points more to which he should beg 
leave to call their attention. He had en¬ 
deavoured to shew that the whole of the 
argument brought before the court, and 
stated its facts by the advocates of the col¬ 
lege, had turned out to be quite contrary 
to facts. On the other Hand he had 
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shewn that the speech of his lion, and 
learned friend was furnished throughout 
upon substantial and tangible evidence, 
and that it was no way invalidated by the 
sweeping assertions ami general declara¬ 
tions by which it had been encountered. 
He had listened with attention to every 
thing that had been said by those who 
came forward for the avowed purpose of 
saying every thing they could in lavor ot 
the college ; but lie confessed after all 
their ingenuity and ability, it appeared to 
him, that they had been unable to shew 
that his hon. and learned friend’s state¬ 
ments were inconsistent with the facts 
upon which he built his speech. If the 
court believed the documents which had 
been laid before them ; if they gave credit 
lo the opinions of their own court of di¬ 
rectors, they must he convinced that no¬ 
thing had been said on this side of the 
question which was inconsistent with 
truth. Abundant evidence had been laid 
before them to substantiate the charges 
made upon the subject of the insubordi¬ 
nation of the college. In addition to all 
the evidence which had befit offered in 
proof of the numerous outrages committed, 
they had that of wiiat took place in the 
year 1315, and yet this was the period to 
which tiie advocates of the college wisited 
to limit the inquiry—a period when the 
professors were armed with all the autho¬ 
rity which they required, lu 1313 Mr. 
Malthas, in his letter to Lord Grenville, 
had stated, that the influence of the court 
of directors had prevented the professors 
from exercising a due and proper coutroul 
over the college; nud contended that 
whilst the collect wanted stability, there 
was a power vested in the directors hos¬ 
tile to the best interests of the institution, 
which uever could answei the purpose in¬ 
tended, if it were not relieved trout that 
power. Accordingly in the act of parlia¬ 
ment passed in 1313, stability was given 
to the college, by a clause that it should 
not be altered otherwise than by the same 
power which gave it stability. Parliament 
further gave what Mr. Malthus called for, 
as the requisite means of preserving the 
college from ruin, namely, an uucontroui- 
able and absolute power to the principal 
and professors. Mr. Malthus said, “ Do 
not let us have any appeals to the court of 
directors against our decisions ; then if 
we don’t do well, you may blame us.” 
What was the consequence of this conces¬ 
sion ? Had the college done well ? Did 
no cause of complaint since occur ? Why 
in tiie very next year, in 1815, one of the 
most disgraceful riots took place. But it 
might be asked to what he (Mr. H.) at¬ 
tributed that disposition to insubordina¬ 
tion which unhappily manifested itself so 
often in the college ? He had no hesita¬ 
tion in saying that it must, in a great 
measure, be attributed to the injudicious, 


tyrannical, and overbearing conduct of the 
professors themselves, who, instead of 
securing the affection of their pupils by 
firmness and consistency—of conciliating 
them by kindness and condesccntiou, re¬ 
sorted to the most distant and haughty 
demcauor, and the most inconsistent mea¬ 
sures of punishment. The young men 
were seldom admonished when in error, 
but- expelled without trial or ap|ieal, and 
treated with the most obdurate severity. 
No man of reason or common sense could 
deuy that there had been a great deal of 
unnecessary severity used by the profess¬ 
ors—severity which he, for one, feared had 
been the cause of many of tl.e misfortunes 
which happened to the collige, because 
the punishment was too great for the of¬ 
fence, and exercised on many occasions 
with an uiirelcuting and arbitrary spirit. 
But. in what state did the court find the 
college subsequent to the year 1315 ? 
Why Mr. Malthus, within the last six 
weeks, told them, “ We have now had 
ten years’ trial, without succeeding in our 
objects ; give us ten years more, and then 
let us see what we can do.” Was not 
this an admission that, uotu ithstamliug 
the power given by the act of parliament 
in 1313, which it was said was to do 
everything, there was something inherent¬ 
ly defi dive in the institution itself which 
required amendment ? Did not this state¬ 
ment warrant the court in saying that 
some inquiry was neccssaiy ? If there 
was nothing else upon which the court 
could proceed in demanding an investiga¬ 
tion, this alone aflorded abundant ground 
for inquiiy. The declaration of Mr. Mal¬ 
thas, that after ten years’ trial the college 
had not succeeded, and that it would re¬ 
quire ten years more to complete the cx- 
jiciiment, demonstrated that inquiry was 
necessary. But the court of directors had 
thought proper to declare against all in¬ 
quiry. „ If they really thought the college 
could stand the test of inquiry, they 
would not withhold the documents which 
had been demanded. But they were satis¬ 
fied in their own consciences, from a better 
acquaintance with the subject, that it 
would not stand the ordeal of investiga¬ 
tion. Refusing all investigation must 
satisfy every reasonable mind that the 
college cannot stand the trial ; and this 
was the point of view in which the advo¬ 
cates of the college ought to consider tiie 
subject; for they must be well aware that 
the refusal of these papers, so far from 
clearing the college from suspicion, only 
confirmed more strougly the suspicious 
already entertained. Secrecy always en¬ 
gendered suspicion ; and whether the di¬ 
rectors got rid of the question by the 
power of numbers, or by the side-wind 
manoeuvre of moving the previous ques¬ 
tion, still an indelible conviction must 
remain upon the mind of every caudiil and 
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dispassionate man, that there was some¬ 
thing damnatory to the college behind 
the curtain which they dare not bring 
forward. But against such an irregular 
inode of stifling the voice of inquiry— 
against such an unfair and unjust mode of 
proceeding, he must strongly protest. Un¬ 
doubtedly numbers might afford the di¬ 
rectors a temporary shelter from the 
prying eyes of justice ; but it would he a 
short-lived security. Disturbances would, 
ore long, again take place in the college, 
and force themselves on the public, how¬ 
ever unpleasant they might be. Under 
such a government the college could not 
long remain quiet. I lis lion, and learned 
friend, with his usual candour, liberality, 
and delicacy, had brought the matter be¬ 
fore this conn, iu the hope that justice 
would be done by those who were so 
much interested in the question. lie had 
done that whieli lie thought due to the 
professors, to the directors, and to this 
court, ami iu endeavouring to attain his 
object, he was actuated by no hostile feel¬ 
ing. But in the name of justice and of 
humanity, lie demanded lhat inquiry 
which he thought the subject required. 
The court might be assured that the arti¬ 
fice of moving the previous question would 
not get l id ol the subject—for further dis¬ 
turbances, from the present seeds, would 
and must come out. He appealed to the 
candour of the court, whether tiny reason¬ 
able answer bad been given to bis hon. 
and learned fiiend’s statement of facts 
and reasons for inquiry ? His bon. and 
learned friend bail brought forwaid his 
motion with abundant evidence to justify 
the inquiry, but in the very dUcussion 
which bad now taken place, much more 
important facts had come out as it were 
by mistake. The court of diieetors them¬ 
selves bad uuawares let iu some most im¬ 
portant evidence, which afforded damning 
proof of the weakness of the cause which 
they had been supporting. Many highly 
interesting facts ami important reports 
liad escaped them in their zeal in support 
of their own cause; and here lie again 
besought them to let the whole budget 
of oflicial correspondence come out— 
for come out it would some time or 
other. But with these official reports 
they were well acquainted, and were 
afraid of publicity—as secrecy would 
shield them and the college, lie had little 
hope of their coming out through the di¬ 
rectors sense of justice or candour. Did 
not, however, the evidence already pro¬ 
duced, warrant his hon. and learned 
friend in every step lie had taken ? If tills 
were so, he called upon the court to lend 
their assistance to his hon. and learned 
friend iu the cause of those who had a 
right to look for protection. He called 
upon them to intercede on behalf of the 
youths who sought promotion by honmti¬ 


lde means on the theatre of India, and 
inquiry whether they were fairly dealt by 
in their probationary career at Hertford 
college?—and whether the interests of 
the Company are served by the education 
and discipline there? Surely these were le¬ 
gitimate objects of inquiry, and au inquiry 
which this court bad a right to demand. 
They had a right to see whether an in¬ 
stitution maintained at such an enormous 
expense to the proprietors really answered 
the purpose. If Hertford college be really 
a proper place for education let it Ik; 
continued, but do not compel the pa¬ 
rents (to use his lcarnei friend’s words) 
to immolate their children at the shrine 
of vice—do not compel them to give 
up all superintendence of the moral edu¬ 
cation of their sons—do not I entieat 
you, insist that they shall go to Hertford 
college i igbt or wrong without any refe¬ 
rence to improvement by that or other 
means of education. Was it not a libel 
against the character of Englishmen, and 
against common sen-e, to say that parents 
would not exert themselves to educate 
their children to any test, that the comt 
of directors would impose ? Did not the 
court every day see children educated for 
the highest and most important functions 
of church and state, from the ordinary 
and natural motive of interest and ambi¬ 
tion which every parent had to see his 
son properly educated and provided for in 
life. Was it to he supposed that parents 
were so dead to the value of appointments 
iu India, as to neglect the neccssaiy 
means ot sufficiently educating their sons 
for such appointments ? Surely they 
would feel a stronger inteicst in qualify¬ 
ing them than any which the Company 
and its learned professors could entertain; 
and iu indulging their natmal feelings, 
they would he actuated by higher objects 
—namely, in giving them a jeligions and 
nioial education, as well as a political and 
scientific one. By indulging parents in 
the opportunity of educating their sons 
in their own way, so as to qualify them 
to answer the Company’s test, they would 
ar the same time have their morals pure 
and untainted, by taking care to keep 
them apart from the contagion of time 
vice, w'hicli, it was now too late to deny, 
had been found unhappily to exist iu 
Hertford college. Was it not notorious 
that families of the first respectability 
gave to their sons and relations the best 
education the country could uflbrd, and 
at a greater expense than that of I lert- 
ford, in the hopes of procuring for them 
a situation in the elmreh, or under the 
government, of a few hundreds a-year to 
establish them in life; and can it for a 
moment he supposed, that there will 1 e 
an unwillingness in any family to give to 
their sons who may have the offer of ,m 
appointment to India (worth £3000 .i-, 
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year), such an education as might be pre¬ 
scribed by the Company for persons en¬ 
tering into their service ?!! Here lie 
most correct a notion of the bon. ex-di¬ 
rector who had supposed that the present 
motion before the court, and the objec¬ 
tions which had been made from time to 
time to the college, originated in a parsi¬ 
monious feeling—the proprietors resting 
their opposition upon the ground of ex¬ 
pense. The lion, ex-director was under a 
complete mistake,—it was not on account 
of the expense of the establishment (al¬ 
though that ought never to be lost sight 
of) that this quest ion was brought for¬ 
ward; but it arose fioin a proposition 
made by the court of dilectors to add to 
the expense of the institution, a salary 
for an assistant professor to teach the 
oriental languages, which the lion, ex-di¬ 
rector had icpeatedly told the court was 
never meant to be a leading or important 
feature of education iu the college. Now, 
after the voluntary testimony of professor 
Malthus who had lately informed the 
public, that after ten years’ trial the col¬ 
lege had not answered its object; after the 
declaration of the hon. ex-director, that 
it never was intended to teach the young 
men at Hertford any thing else than the 
usual branches of European literature ami 
science ; and after the declaration of my 
lord Minto in 1815, that Mr. Stirling was 
the only young man “ who had ei cr ar- 
“ rired from Hertford with a knowledge 
“ of the languages beyond mediocrity it 
seemed to him impossible for the direc¬ 
tors to resist this call for inquiry into the 
real state of the college, and the causes of 
its failure. But without the testimonies 
of so important witnesses, as he had now 
quoted, his hon. and learned friend had 
brought forward a volume of evidence 
which no ingenuity could answer. 11c 
had produced many instances of such gla¬ 
ring defects in the institution, as must 
strike every candid miml with irresistible 
conviction. Certainly he (Mr. H.) would 
not enter iuto all the points which his 
hon. and learned friend had dwelt upon 
with so much force and eloquence; but 
there was one topic which his hon. and 
learned friend had urged with peculiar 
emphasis; aud in his view of it, lie (Mr. 
H.) most cordially concurred. His hon. 
and learned friend had shewn in their 
true colour the character of the statutes, 
and had justly described them as .abomi¬ 
nable and iniquitous. He had most pro¬ 
perly exposed and condemned the injus¬ 
tice, and the cruelty, of the principle 
which considered the students as in statu 
pvpilar i, and yet treated their errors 
with all the severity of men. Nothing 
certainly could be more,inconsistent with 
the principles of fyitish justice than this 
doctrine. If the youug men at the col¬ 
lege were to be considered only in statu 


pujlilari, why not treat them with that 
indulgence aud consideration for the levi¬ 
ties aud follies of youth, which sucji a 
state required ? On the other hand if 
they were to be punished with all the se¬ 
verity of men, why debar them of the 
rights mid privileges belonging to every 
British subject ?—Why not practice to- 
waids them those principles, which they 
were taught by their learned piofessor Of 
British law, to believe wet .• the peculiar 
alliunites of Euglisli justice. It had been 
argued by the hon. and learned gentleman 
(Mr. R. Grant) that, the statutes of the 
college treated them in all respects as 
children ;—if this were so, upon what 
piinciple were they denied the privilege of 
having justice administered on that, foot¬ 
ing, why'were they to be put out of the 
pale of the English law, and punished 
with all the rigour of persons who were 
really amenable to it ? This undoubtedly 
was a matter of most serious importance 
and imperiously demanded inquiry. He 
should only detain them to state one case 
as an example of the manner in which the 
college council acted upon thestatutesofthe 
college, that the court may judge between 
the learned gentleman (Mr. K. Grant) and 
his learned friend (Mr. Jackson) of the jus¬ 
tice and lenity "of both statutes and con¬ 
duct. In the riot at the college in Nov. 
1815, when upwards of one fourth of the 
young men were implicated, the college 
council, instead of only punishing those 
who were really guilty, actually inflicted 
the severe punishment of expulsion from 
the college, and of exclusion from every 
other branch of the Company’s service, 
whether medical, marine, or military, 
on many young men, whom, from some 
former acts of conduct, or from pique, or 
whim, they choose to select—therein, by 
an arbitrary, and perhaps most unjust 
act, ruining the youths, and heaping sor¬ 
rows on tlicir parcuts. 

The following is a copy of a letter from 
the official officer of the college to the 
friend of one of the young men expelled. 

“ Hast-India College, 11 th Nov. 1815. 

“ Sir,—It is my painful duty to inform 
“ you officially that the council, not bring 
“ able to detect the persons concerned in 
“ the outrage of Thursday evening, have 
“ been under the necessity of having re- 
“ course to the statute which enables 
“ them to select certain persons whom 
“ they conceive most likely to be con- 
“ cerned. Mr. —- is unhappily amongst 
“ that number, and 1 have taken lor 
“ granted that he will he received into 
“ your house.—I can only add, that I rc- 
“ main your obedient .servant, 

(Signed) “ B. Bridge, Reg .” 

.With such facts as these before the 
court, could it be said that there was no 
ffpta to go. upon ? No man of an uupre- 
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jadiceU and feeling mind could dispute 
that a very strong case for inquiry had 
beat completely made out; and therefore 
he hoped and trusted the court would 
not sanction by their rote of this day, the 
secret, suspicious, and unworthy conduct 
of those gentlemen who refused all in¬ 
quiry. He said unworthy conduct; for 
If troth was really the object, it was un¬ 
worthy of the court of directors—unwor¬ 
thy the character of the professors, aud 
unworthy of the proprietors, to refuse to 
elicit truth by inquiry; for in that point 
of riew they were acting directly contrary 
to what they professed to wish, but which, 
in reality they were afraid to meet. If 
the result of the inquiry should be fa¬ 
vourable and iionorable to the college, 
no man would more sincerely rejoice than 
he should ; because, although it was im¬ 
possible to dispute the past and present 
facts upon which the inquiry was brought 
forward, yet that the inquiry would be 
the means of bringing back tbc college to 
such a state of amendment and improve¬ 
ment, as to afford a rational probability 
that the establishment would be perma¬ 
nent. Aud here lie begged to caution the 
proprietors against the unfair insinuations 
whirlt had been thrown out, that it was 
the wish of the author of this motion for 
iuquiry, to abolish the college without due 
consideration. That was far from their 
wish, and they had no view of that kind 
in bringing forward the question of in¬ 
quiry. On the contrary, it was found upon 
iuquiry to hare answered the purpose, it 
was their wish that it should be con¬ 
tinued : but if it turned out that the vari¬ 
ous facts aud statements upon which the 
question of inquiry was submitted to the 
court, were founded in truth, then it 
would become a serious question whether 
the institution ought any longer to be con¬ 
tinued. For his own part he had uo hesi¬ 
tation in expressing a candid and consci¬ 
entious belief that if the case did go to 
the iuquiry the result would be unfavour¬ 
able to the college. The documents 
which had been produced strengthened this 
belief,—public opinion tended very much 
to confirm it, and above all it was corro¬ 
borated by the testimony of those who 
were independent and disinterested men, 
resident in tire neighbourhood of tlte col¬ 
lege for in spite of all that Mr. Mal¬ 
thas bad said, and all that the professot s 
could aay, lie was disposed to take the 
fair, candid, and unbiassed opinion of tiie 
country gentlemen of Hertford against the 
testimony of all tire interested professors 
put together, in every view of the case 
Us was ready, notwithstanding what had 
Men said by Mr. Maltliua to their discre¬ 


dit, to believe the testimony of the coun¬ 
try gentlemen, who mast be taken to 
speak from disinterested motives, in 
preference to that of persons who were 
in every way interested in vindicating the 
character of the college. The learned 
gentleman had read a letter from Lord 
John Townshend, as if in favour of the 
college; but uo document could prove in 
a stronger point of view that the whole of 
the gentlemen of the county entertained 
the same opinion of the college as those 
who supported the present motion.—it 
can hardly be supposed on the one hand 
that the whole of the country gentlemen 
of the county had any motive for malig¬ 
ning the institution, or saying of it that 
which was untrue; whereas, on the other 
hand, the interested friends of the college 
had every inducement in tin: world to pal¬ 
liate the objections urged against it in 
order to secure its continuance and their 
salaries. He, therefore, cautioned the 
court against tlte imputation of the learn¬ 
ed advocate of the college, when he as¬ 
serted that the authors of this motion 
were interested in the dowufall of the 
college, prejudiced against its character, 
aud ignorant of the real history of it.— 
Setting tile testimony of the disinterested 
supporters of the motion for iuquiry, 
which that learned gentlciuau had thought 
proper (with what light or justice he best 
know) to designate as the enemies of the 
college, and the testimony of the interested 
professors aud opposers of all inquiry de¬ 
signated by some gentlemen as the friends 
of the college, entirely aside, rite court 
were in tact possessed of the most disin¬ 
terested, and the btst evidence which 
could be adduced upon the subject, name¬ 
ly, the opinion of the independent coun¬ 
try gentlemen of England,— and official 
documents from which the most irrefraga¬ 
ble testimony could be produced to prei c 
all the statements of his bon. aud learned 
friend touching the degree of proficiency 
in the Oriental languages atul oilier 
sciences, and the demeanour of the young 
men, and the general character of the col¬ 
lege. Under these circumstances, he 
hoped and trusted, that every man in this 
court, who hod any regard for the charac¬ 
ter of the proprietors, for the reputation 
of the court of directors, for the honor 
of the college, or for the interests of India, 
would manfully stand up iu support of the 
motion made by his bon. and learned 
friend for inquiry after truth, to enable 
them best to come to aoahn, a dcliber ite, 
and »candid consideration of this mote 
impertantsubject. 

1 7b l« continued) 
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Thb late excellent Mr. Tolfrey, whose 
death we record on a following page, had 
completed the Pali translation of the New 
Testament to the end of Paul’s epistle to 
Philemon, and the Singalese to the end of 
the 2d chapter of 2d epistle to Timothy. 

The Colombo Auxiliary Bible Society 
have resolved that a letter be written to 
the Parent Society, informing them of the 
deplorable misfortune which the society 
lias sustained in the untimely death of 
Mr. W. Tolfrey, and the measures taken 
to prevent an interruption in the publica¬ 
tion of the Singalese scriptures. The 
Committee also resolved to express tlieir 
esteem for Mr. Tolfrey, by erecting a mo¬ 
nument to his memory in the church of 
Colombo. 

The Sermon upon the Mount, and the 


Discourses of our Saviour, have just been 
printed from the new Singalese transla¬ 
tion, by the Colombo Auxiliary Bible 
Society. 

We have the satisfaction to announce 
the opeuingof the New Wesleyan Mission 
House in the Pctta, on Sunday, 22d De¬ 
cember. His Excellency the Governor, 
who with Lis accustomed benevolence and 
zeal to promote Christianity, sanctioned 
and generously assisted the missionaries 
at the commencemeutoftheiruudeitakiug, 
attended their place of worship on this 
interesting occasion, and was accom¬ 
panied by Lady Brownrigg, the principal 
gentlemen of the civil and military estab¬ 
lishment, many of the respertable Dutch 
and native inhabitants, attended with 
others of every gradation in society. 


LITERARY AND PHILOSOPHICAL 
INTELLIGENCE. 


MAKITIME DISCOVERIES IX AUSTRAL 
ASIA. 

E.rtract from the Hobart Town * Ga¬ 
zette, and Southern Reporter, May 11, 
J81fi.—We are happy to lay before our 
readers the following very interesting 
journal of Lieutenant Jeffries, of H. M. 
armed brig Kangaroo, on tier voyage from 
port Jackson to Ceylon ; which is highly 
creditable and meritorious to the nautical 
abilities of Lieutenant Jeffries; and as 
the publication of a new track in seas 
abounding with reefs and shoals in every 
direction, to the imminent danger of the 
navigator, must prove of the greatest im¬ 
port and utility to the commercial world; 
more especially that part of it which en¬ 
joys the trade of Austral Asia and Bengal, 
besides adding to the general stock of 
nautical knowledge:— 

His Majt sty’s armed brig Kangaroo, 
commanded by Lieutenant Jeffries, sailed 
from Port Jacksouthc lDtli of April 1815, 
for the island of Ceylon, for the purpose 
of conveying to their regiment the various 
detachments of the 73d that had remained, 
and who, with their families, amounted 
to about one hundred persons in number. 
Intending to make the passage through 
Torres Straits, Captain Jeffries ran along 
the coasts as far as Harvey's Bay, which 
lies in about 24£° 5.. Latitude; when 
finding the weather grow thick aud unfa¬ 
vourable as he approached Wreck Reef, he 
formed a resolution to try the passage in. 
side the Great Barrier Beefs, which com¬ 
mence in abo ut 23°, and e xtend as far a s 
* New Smith Wslm. 


lat. 10° S. Captain Jeffries followed Cap¬ 
tain Cook's track along the coast of New 
Holland, considering it in all respects pre¬ 
ferable to the outer passage, in which al¬ 
most every vessel that has adopted it has 
fallen in with unknown reefs aud shoals. 
Having observed that officer’s track as 
nearly as was possible, until he reached 
that part of the coast which lies off En¬ 
deavour river, Captain J. was left to his 
own judgment in running down an im¬ 
mense track that had been hitherto unex¬ 
plored. On the 28th of April at noon, he 
rounded Breaksea Sprit, Harvey’s Bay, 
and hauled in towards the coast to the 
westward ; passed the Keppel island, and 
anchored at Point Bowen, for the purpose 
of getting fresh water, as her old stock, 
which had been taken on board at Port 
Jackson during an extremely dry season, 
had become putrid. The launch, upon 
her watering expedition, was driven fifteen 
miles to leeward of Port Bowen, by an 
unexpected gale of wind, and this accident 
detained the vessel several days. After 
leaving Poit Bowen, Capt. J. continued as 
nearly as possible in the track of our cele¬ 
brated but unfortunate countryman, and 
always ran down in the day-time such 
parts of the coast as Capt. Cook bad pass- 
ed by night, deriving thence an occasion of 
describing places which in Captain Goulds 
unlimited extent of observation have un» 
avoidably escaped his more minute atr 
tendon. 

Having passed Northumberland' and 
Cumberland islands, Capt. J. made Whit¬ 
sunday passage upon Whit-suuday as 
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Capt. Cook had previously done in the En¬ 
deavour, thirty-five years before, from 
which circumstance the Passage took its 
name. There is something pieasiugly 
coincident in the circumstance of two 
British commanders having upon that par¬ 
ticular day anchored in the same remote 
and unfrequented spot—the knowledge of 
which brought to recollection the immor¬ 
tal Cook, and filled the mind with reve¬ 
rential awe and sympathy. 

At Cape Sandwich Capt. J. had com¬ 
munication with the natives, who were 
very friendly, and conveyed fruits to the 
vessel. The men arc rather stouter than 
the natives of this southern part of the 
coast; but in point of industry, or appa¬ 
rent genius, there is scarcely any diffe¬ 
rence. They have a fruit among them in 
shape and colour resembling the man- 
gosteen of the East, and in taste the Eng¬ 
lish medlar. By the 28th of May, Capt. 
J. had proceeded as far as ('apt. Cook’s 
track extended, lie having there borne 
away, from a consideration that the coast 
beyond that Strait was an impracticable 
labyrinth In the evening Capt. J. hove 
too off Turtle island, intending to ex¬ 
amine the coast to the northward before 
he went outside the reef; and as the 
inshore passage had never been tried, it 
was examined with the most minute at¬ 
tention, and found to be ail clear as far as 
the eye could traverse. By so encourag¬ 
ing a prospect Capt. J. was led to deter¬ 
mine on the experiment, and inure parti¬ 
cularly so, from the recollection that 
whenever Captain Cook stood off he had 
mostly met with difficulties. 

From this day (the 2l)th), till the 1st of 
June, Capt. J. continued by day u> sail 
along that unexplored coast, nud at night 
bringing up under I be ice of some rock, 
reef, or slmal, which were numbcrle-s. 
Ou the night of the 30th of May, Capt. J. 
anchored under a large group of islands, 
to which he gave the name of Flinders’ 
Croup. Ascending a high mountain, at 
daylight, he examined the coast, and per¬ 
ceived a chain of reefs along it as far as 
the eye could penetrate. Weighed, anil 
standing along the coast close in shore, ar¬ 
rived at the entrauce of an amazingly ex¬ 
tensive bay, or gulpli, at least thirty miles 
In depth, to which lie gave the name of 
Princess Charlotte Bay; the land about 
this part of the coast appeared much finer 
than any other Capt. J. had seen, present¬ 
ing a fine green, moderately wooded, and 
bearing a considerable resemblance to the 
interior of tills (Van Diemen’s Laud) 
island. ’ 

Capt. J. found a safe and dear passage 
from three to five miles off the shore, and 
from seven to nine miles appeared a con¬ 
tinuation at the reef und sand banks com¬ 
mencing off Endeavour River, or rather 


from Cape Grafton, from whence the 
chain was first discovered. 

On the 1st of June, at half past twelve, 
the vessel fell in suddenly with a dark nil 
coloured water, which from the vertical 
position of the sun was not perceived until 
within fifty yards, the helm was instantly 
put hard at port, and the vessel going 
between five and six knots, cleared a coral 
shoal which had given the red colour to 
the water, within the narrow distance of 
ten yards. This danger was first observ¬ 
ed by the captain, who was fortunately at 
the mast head with three seamen, em¬ 
ployed for the look-ont. Upon examina¬ 
tion, the changed colour of the water was 
found to have been occasioned by a bed or 
mushroom coral rock, about four feet 
under water. The latitude of this dange¬ 
rous rock is 13 deg. 32 min. 5 see. .S. 
and the longitude, by lunar observation, 
143 deg. 47 min. East. 

On the 2d, Capt. J. having passed the 
unexplored part of the coast, fell into 
Captain Bligh’s track in the Bounty’s 
launch, and proceeding along slum-, had 
an opportunity of obseiving the correct¬ 
ness of the charts; but notwithstanding 
which, about forty minutes past 1 P. M. 
the brig grounded ou a sand bank not visi¬ 
ble, on which there was only irom nine to 
twelve feet water, with upwards of ten fa¬ 
thoms water witliiu a ship’s length to the 
eastward. Capt. J. sent an anchor out, 
which unfurluuately catue home, and ren¬ 
dered it necessary to lighten the ship by 
starting her water over board, together 
with a quantity of luggage. 'I he anchor 
was again sent out, and toiiunateiy 
held, and by the exertions of the soldiers 
and seamen, Capt. J. had the happiness to 
find l.is vessel afloat at half pant three the 
same alternoon; soon after which, ratnc 
to anchor and examined the damage, 
which was very iiiri.il, and soon set to 
rights. This shoal lies about two miles 
and a half west of Bolt Head, the sound¬ 
ings along 1 lint part of the coast varyiug 
from five to twenty fathoms. 

On the titli, after having run through 
all the reefs Uiid down in Capt. Flinders’ 
chart, Capt. J. doubled Cape York, and 
found it to be an island, and not part of 
the main land, as heretofore supposed. 
1 lere the vessel anchored for the night, 
and next morning found one of the 
bower anchors broke, wltieh was attribu¬ 
ted to the foulness of the ground, and was 
the oulv part where foul ground had been 
met with. This day (the 7th) passed 
through Torres’ Straits, on the side called 
Endeavour Straits, ami found front three 
to three and a half fathoms water at about 
lmlf Howl, which sounding' continued till 
within a few miles of Booby Island. Here 
the vessel anchored for the night, and 
tin. nee shaped her course tor Timor, which 

M 2 
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she reached the 19th, and having refresh¬ 
ed, sailed again on the 26th for the island 
' of CiSylou, where she anchored in Colom¬ 
bo roads on the 24th of July. 

We noticed in our paper of last week, 
the low of an infant during this very criti¬ 
cal passage, with the exception of which 
melancholy occurrence, Capt. J. had the 
happiness to land the detachment, with 
their tauiilies, in a state of health, which 
from the variety of climates and changes 
of atmosphere passed through, ton Id not 
have been hoped for. 

Capt. J. recommends to commanders of 
vessels going to India by the way of 
Torres* Straits, to keep the land clone 
aboard from their leaving port Jackson or 
Van Dicnian’s Land, anchoring at night, 
as occasion may direct, when they get 
among the reefs. A continued chain of 
sand banks and shoals extends from Cape. 
Grafton, which is ^n lat. 17 deg. S. to 
Cape York, which ism lat. 10deg..'10 min. 
witii numerous narrow passages no more 
than a tniie wide from four to fourteen 
miles off shore. This passage Capt. J. 
observes is perfectly safe to ships of 
moderate draft of water, with the excep¬ 
tion of the two dangers which be hitherto 
encountered. 

By His Majesty's armed btig Kangaroo, 
the colony received an increase of inhabi¬ 
tants by forty male and sixty female con¬ 
victs ; but as the male convicts were the 
very worst of characters selected from the 
gaol gang of Sydney, they had scarcely 
heen twelve hours on shore before several 
of them were committed to gaol for depre¬ 
dations. 

The resources of the Isle of Van Dic- 
meu are daily developing; two harbours 
by the bold and enterprising perseverance 
of an individual, in a whale-boat, have 
been discovered on the bleak and western 
shore of the isle.—The southernmost 
of those harbours, named port Davcy,is of 
the utmost importance to the navigator, 
as it lies about nine miles to the north¬ 
ward of South West Cape ; and is a most 
excellent harbour, dividc-d into two arms 
extending some miles into the country.— 
0n the shores of this harbour are. great 
quantities of the timber named Huon 
Pine—the superior value of this wood for 
every purposeof joiner’s and cabinet wot k, 
from the closeness, regularity, and beau¬ 
ty of its grain, is generally acknowledged 
—it will also be eminently serviceable la 
building of boats, especially whale-boats, 
from its lightness, buoyancy, and inde¬ 
structibility from worms—it thus becomes 
a valuable article to the architect, boat- 
builder, and merchant. 

To the northward of Port Davey, in lat. 
48 deg. 10 min. S. and longitude 145 deg. 
30 min. east, is another harbour named 
Macquarie Harbour, of very considerable 


extent, into which a river that runs » 
considerable distance through the country 
disembogues itself; unfortunately at a 
small distance from the month of the har¬ 
bour, or rather at the harbour’s mouth, is 
a bar that extends across its entrance, 
having no more than nine feet water ore- 
it, which will for ever render it impossfr 
hie to be navigated but by very small 
craft: as Mr. M‘Carty is just returned 
from thence with a cargo of Huon Wood, 
he has favoured us with the following de¬ 
scription of the harbour 
“Mr. Printer, —To gratify my owh 
mind respecting the harbour, and river 
lately discovered on the west coast of 
Van Diemen's Land, known by the names 
of Macquarie Harbour, and Gordon river. 
I for the second time sailed in my brig 
{the Sophia) for that harbour.—On the 
5th day we cauie to anchor outside of the 
bar in seven fathom water, to wait for the 
tide, as the curreut runs at the rate of 
six and seven knots an hour, and there 
not being more than one and a half fathom 
water over the bar.—Captain Keen con¬ 
ceiving lie could make out a channel, 
kept the starboard shore ou board close in 
shore; the soundings after passing the 
bar, were seven fathom, then ten, and re¬ 
gularly decreasing to two fathoms at the 
distance of twenty miles from the bar, 
where we were obliged to bring up; not 
haring sufficient water to proceed further. 
From the entrance of the harbour we en¬ 
countered shoals for the first ion miles, 
having a very narrow channel between 
them ; we then continued our course n p 
the harbour in a whale-boat; having ad¬ 
vanced about two miles further, we found 
on the northern shore a quantity of coal— 
the first we observed was ou the beach, 
and washed by the salt water; an immense 
bed, but how deep wc could not ascertain ; 
on further inspection, we found the bank 
from the river was nearly all coal, in strata 
of six feet thick, then a few feet strata of 
clay, and then coal again.—We much la¬ 
mented the impossibilityof proceedingwith 
thebrig to this place. Ou the followiugday 
we continued our course up the harbour, 
to the entrance of Gordon river ; we com¬ 
puted the distance from the mouth of the 
harbour to Gordou river, to he about fifty 
miles—pursuing our course up the river 
wc arrived at the First Falls (similar to 
the Falls of Derwcut), and which we con¬ 
sidered to be fifty Hides further in land, 
through, as we supposed, ihe western 
mountains, as it runs nearly due east from 
the harbour’s mouth : \vp then procured 
our cargo by drifting the wood down 
to the brig, aud on our return down the 
river, Capt. Keen made another attempt to 
sound a passage, in which he happily suc¬ 
ceeded, so that there is no doubt but any 
vessel that can cross the bar at the en- 
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trance, may go within half a mile of the 
Falls, and lay at anchor within ten yards 
of the coal miqe. —The mountains on the 
northern shore, where the coal is, are 
barren, but the rest ore generally covered 
with myrtle and pine. 

Yours, Arc. 

Dennis M'Carty." 

In addition to the above great discovery 
<of an inexhaustible mine of coal, coal has 
been found at various places on the isle ; 
and more is likely to be discovered on 
continuing our researches-.—good slate 
lias been found, and a limestone quarry 
has been opened and worked within a 
mile aiid a half of Hobart town, the 
mortar from which is extremely good for 
mason’s work, but not so good its shell- 
lime (which is to be had in the greatest 
abundance) for the plaisterer’s use.—For 
the benefit of tlte fanner most excellent 
marie abounds everywhere} and lime¬ 
stone has been discovered in various parts 
of the country,—On Mr. (iunnintt’s beau¬ 
tiful estate at the coal river, lime of a very 
good quality has been made, and might be 
earned on to any extent:—from these 
two natural productions, limestone and 
marie, we derive immediate ami future 
advantages: immediate, front the facility 
with which lime can be obtained for erect¬ 
ing buildings on the newly settled farms, 
and lor the improvement of the buildings 
on the old;—the future advantage is, 
that when the general, rich, and highly 
fertile soil of the isle should be exhausted 
by a succession of crops, or a system of 
oad husbandry, then the lime and maiic 
will be manures of incalculable value. — 
But so very rich and productive is the soil, 
and so genial the clime to every species of 
husbandry, that it will be a long series of 
years before recourse must he hud to 
either one or the other.—These are natu¬ 
ral advantages the country of Port Jack- 
ion doth now possess, and which will en¬ 
able the agriculturists of Van Diemen’s 
land to cairy on their concerns w ill: much 
greater success than the inhabitants of 
Fort Jackson will ever he enabled to do, 
as neither marie or limestone have 
hitherto been found on the eastern side of 
(beBlue Mountains. 

We cannot but highly applaud the en¬ 
terprising mind of Mr. D. M'Carty in ex¬ 
ploring these harbours; scarce bad the 
discovery of them been announced by 
Mr. Kelly, than he resolved to visit them. 
In his first attempt he was so unfor¬ 
tunate as to lose his schooner at Port Da- 
vey. On his return to Hobart Town, his 
ardour to pursue this object was unsub¬ 
dued, although he had met with so severe 
nlosa—rising superior to the difficulties 
he had encountered, and to the hazaids 
and perils he was likely to meet with on a 
tempestuous, and almost unknown coast, 
he ajuin sailed in his brig, and was so 


happy as to surmount every obstacle in Ida 
perilous voyage; and to return in safety 
with a valuable cargo, as the reward of hit 
toil. 

A flood at Hawkesbury has taken place 
in consequence of the late rains, which it 
declared to have been within two feet of 
the height of the memorable flood of 
August 1609. On Thursday, the 30th 
ultimo, a violent rain set in, and conti¬ 
nued without intermission tiic whole of 
that and the following day and night. On 
Saturday morning the rise of the river 
became every where alarming, and those 
who had neglected to secure their grain 
upon the higher lands, became hopeless of 
saving auy part of it. The lower banks 
were inundated on Saturday morning; 
and at noon the water in the liver ap¬ 
peared for some time very nearly stagnant, 
owing to the branching out of the efflux 
into innumerable channels coutiguons to 
its sources. On Sunday morning, the 
scene was extremely dieury, the settlers, 
with their families, hud from necessity 
abandoned such of their houses and farnia 
as were likely to he inundated, and a 
watery waste presented itself on every 
side. It was fortunate, however, that 
the flood had come gradually on, and given 
time for the escape of those who in Jour 
situations might otherwise have become 
its victims. On Sunday night, the water 
was at its greatest height, which, being 
only two feet less than the August flood 
of 1609, (which was eighty-six feet be¬ 
yond the level of the river), it happens 
fortunately, that the sustained loss is tri¬ 
vial compared with what it might have 
been at any other time of the year, for the 
uncollected mai/.e will mostly be preserved 
from rotting in the field by an immediate 
pulling and dry itig, and the wheat that L.t* 
been sown, which cannot exceed one-sixth 
of the universal nop, is supj osed not lu 
be injured, unless in particular placer, 
where tlie ground is itself washed away 
from local causes. 

About six on .Sunday evening the ebb 
became evideut at Richmond, and about 
ten the water had declined several inches. 
The town of Windsor was filled with the 
unfortunate wanderers, and ns money if 
not very plentiful among the settlers, hos¬ 
pitality was necessarily called in to supply 
its place. The inhabitants of that settie- 
ment are habituated to misfortunes of this 
kind, and those who suffer, naturally look 
forward to their fellow settlers for relief 
in these horrible cases of emergency, and 
it is strange to cousidcr and to know, that 
persohs of the most violent and in con¬ 
genial tempers and dispositions have 
upon these distressing occasions opened 
their doors, and conformed themselves to 
the manners of associated beings. 

Several persons are reported to be 
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drowned, but we have no reason to sup¬ 
pose that auy of these reports are correct, 
on the contrary, we hope they will prove 
otherwise. 

Of all the floods that ever happened in 
the colouy, and particularly so high as this 
has been, less damage has on the preseut 
occasion beeu experienced; iu fact no pub¬ 
lic loss has been sustained, however there 
may here and there have been individual 
sufferers, for it happens that the month 
of May is the best sowing season for 
wheat, but that the latter fortnight being 
attended with a succession of rains, little 
sowing has been accomplished, compared 
with what it would have been bad the 
weather been flue, in which latter ease 
three parts of tlie wheal crop would have 
beeu planted, instead of which one-sixth 
has not beeu sown. That those settlers 
who do not sow afresh must inevitably 
run a great risk of having no crop, there 
cun be no doubt, but it is a question at the 
same time, whether it would not be better 
to sow aft csii upon a land manured by the 
sediments left by the flood, than to trust 
to the chance of a seed which may have 
lost its vegetating powers from excessive 
moisture. This is a quest ioa to which 
the farmer should particularly apply him¬ 
self ; and if, from experience, lie should be 
conscious that a field of new sown wheat 
is not liable to injury front a few days' 
water laying upon it, be will of course 
content himself witii ridding the ground 
of filth, and place a sole depcudance in his 
crops; but should lie, upon the other hand, 
liave an extensive and very large crop de¬ 
pending on the same chance, it certainly 
would be advisable to consider the case 
well, and rather to sow again upon an im¬ 
proved strata (for the flood improves tlie 
soil) than to trust to the possibility of 
a ct op from a seed that had been satu¬ 
rated by extreme vicissitudes. Tlie la**t 
flood of August 1801), was remarkable for 
the loss of lives, and other unfortunate 
events ; flu re is now, however, sufficient 
time to sow the ground again, if ne¬ 
cessary ; and mc do not hesitate to say, 
that tlie damage generally considered has 
beeu less by a vast calculation than if it 
bad happened at any other season of tlie 
year whatever. 

A journal kept by the people lately re¬ 
turned from Macquarie island, of the 
earthquakes felt there, states the first to 
have taken place on the 31st of October 
last, at ouc in the afternoon, which over¬ 
threw rocks, aud gave to the ground tlie 
motion of a wave for several seconds. 
Several men were thrown off their legs, 
and one was considerably hurt by liis fall, 
but soon recovered. At two o’clock the 
same afternoon, another earthquake was 
felt, another at four o’clock, and ten 
during the night; ail of which were ac¬ 


companied with a noise in the earth Iik£ 
that of distant thunder; the wind north' 
ward and westward. Tho,lst of Novem¬ 
ber another shock was felt; and as the 
people were employed in distant divisions, 
their observation of the effects produced 
by the phenomena was more general. Ail 
overseer of a gang states that lie witness¬ 
ed the falling of several mountains, and 
the rocking of others, which seemed to 
have separated from the summit to the 
base. On the 3d of November, hard frost 
and heavy snow, two very severe shocks 
were felt. The 5t)i, 9th, and lltli, were 
attcuded with the same alarming pheno¬ 
mena. The 7th, 8th, and 9th of Decem¬ 
ber, one was felt on each day ; and also on 
the Kith of January and 1st of April. 
The first, which was upon the 31st of Oc¬ 
tober, was generally supposed to have been 
the most alarming. It was preceded by a 
clouded atmosphere, of se^cn days du¬ 
ration, in tlie course ofwitich neither sun, 
moon, or stars were seen. Tlie people 
were much alarmed, and expected nothing 
short of the island’s total disappearance, 
or of being cngulphcd within its bowels. 

We some time since mentioned that a 
book had been found on an islnud in os 
near Torres’ Straits, intimating the boss of 
the Eliza, Captain Murray, on liis passage 
from hence to Bengal; and the melan¬ 
choly fact is now confirmed by Captain 
Williams, of the Frederick, by whom tbo 
book was found, giving ‘a journal of pro¬ 
ceedings of two boats belonging to the 
Eliza, wrecked the lltli of June, 1815.* 

A monstrous birth is stated to have 
taken place in the city of Jypore : the 
wife of a Bramin, named Kisliuu Ham, 
had been brought to bed of a girl with 
four faces aud four legs. When this omi¬ 
nous cii'ctmistauce was related to the 
Kaja, he instantly ordered a charitable 
donation to be made to the poor, to avert 
the calamity which such an occurrence 
was supposed to threaten .—Ceylon Oaz. 

Cinnamon Stone .—Specimens of rock 
have lately been brought from Ceylon to 
I/mdori, which consist of Schalstones, 
Quartz, and Cinnamon-stone. Tlie Schal- 
stone forms the principal constituent, and 
possesses all tlie characters of that variety, 
which is found in the Bannnt of Teutes- 
war. The Quartz is regularly distributed, 
aud without any appearance of crystalliza¬ 
tion. The Cinnamon-stone is ingrains, 
aud distributed throughout the mass ; but 
very few of these grains exhibit any traces 
of a crystalline form, and in those in 
which any appearance of that form can 
be discerhed, it is extremely imperfect. 
The difference between the Ceylon rock 
and that which is found in the Bannat, 
which contains the Ciunamou-stone, is. 
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that the former contains Quartz, instead 
of blue calcareous spar, which constitutes 
one of the ingredients in the other. 

Mr. J. A. Pope, translator of the Ardi 
Viraf Numeh, proposes to publish by sub¬ 
scription, the Maritime Philology of Hin¬ 
dustan, comprising a dictionary of all the 
sea-terms used by the nations of Bengal, 
ss well as those of Western Iudia : wilii 
their derivations, and from whence adopt¬ 
ed ; with most of the proper names in 
Arabic, Guzeratcc, Concuuec, and in the 
common jargon of Hindustan, in Chinese, 
and many in Malabare and Malayese ; 
with a dissertation on the present state 
of Arabian, Indian, Chinese, and Malay 
Navigation; and notices respecting all 
the maritime tribes. The work will in¬ 
clude, besides the sea-terms and phrases, 
many geographical and rommurcial terms 
and descriptions. To which will be pre¬ 
fixed a dissertation on the poems sung 
and recited by all the maritime tribes of 
Arabia and India. 

A Malay officer at Calpentyn has at¬ 
tained the great age of 115. He paid his 
respects to his Excellency the Governor 
in 1414, when upon a tour of inspection. 
The following is a summary of aged per¬ 
sons at three stations on Ceylon : 

5 of 70 years of age. 
i — 72 
i — 711 
l — 74 
3 — 75 

1 — 77 
12 — HO 

2—81 

2 — 82 
I — 83 

/ I — 84 

1 — 85 

2 — 90 
1 — 95 
1 — 98 
l —115 


Two very fine birds of paradise were 
lately brought to Madias by a gcuileinau 
lately arrived from the Moluccas. They 
are, we believe, the first living sp eiincns 
of this very beautiful bird which have been 
seen here.— Madras. 

On 2d February last an American ves¬ 
sel, sailing about 300 miles from the 
Azores, and 700 from Madeira, sustained 
a shock of earthquake as severe as if it lmrl 
struck on a rock. The eaptaiu sounded 
immediately, but found no bottom. On 
Lis arrival at Madeira the cause was ex¬ 
plained. It was them very violent lor 
four or five minutes. 


We do not remember ever to have wit¬ 
nessed such heavy rains as have fallen in 
the course of the last three months. Let¬ 
ters from Attepitia state that the rains in 
the interior have been extremely heavy, 
and that the rivers have in consequence 
risen to an astonishing height. The in¬ 
undation has been so great as to sweep 
away large forest trees, and carry them 
down the adjacent torrents with incon¬ 
ceivable rapidity. Branches have been 
seen rising above the surface of the water 
to the height of thirty feet.— Ceylon. 


Thermometer at the Colombo Library* 

IS 16, 

Nov. 

1A.M. 

Non n. S 

P.M. S P.1U- 

13 

.. 77 .. 

80 £ .. 

81 .. 78 

19 

.. 77 .. 

80 .. 

81 .. 77 

2<i 

.. 76 .. 

77 .. 

78 .. 76 

Dec. 

1 

.. 77 .. 

79 .. 

80 .. 77 

(i 

.. 7'J$ .. 

781 .. 

79$ .. 75 

13 

.. 75 .. 

75 .. 

74$ .. 76 

19 

.. 76$ .. 

78$ .. 

79 .. 77 

2(i 

.. 75 .. 

78 .. 

78 .. 7fi$ 

30 

.. 76 .. 

78 .. 

78 . • 

1 R17. 

Jan . 

3 

.. 76J .. 

79 .. 

79 .. 78 

6 

.. 76$ .. 

77$ .. 

79$ .. 76 

15 

.. 76 .. 

78 .. 

78 .. 76 

20 

.. 75 .. 

78 .. 

79$ .. 77 { 

25 

.. 78 .. 

78 .. 

79 .. 78 

28 

.. 77 .. 

80 .. 

78 .. 77 


In the press and speedily will be pub¬ 
lished, on superfine wove paper, hoi 
pressed, in 4to. price £l Is.extra hoaids, 

- & % & E 

Vth - chih - txzr - Uea ■ se 



t/i.i - 1 >K ■ Ilatou ; being a paral¬ 

lel drawn between the two intended 
Chinese dictionaries, by the Rev. Robert 
Morrison and Antonio Montncci, L.L.|>. ; 
together with Morrison’s Horne Sinicac, a 
new edition, with the text, containing 
above 1000 characters of the popular 
Ciiiuesc primer, San tse King. 

NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

An Historical Account of the Rise and 
Progress of the Bengal Native Infantry, 
from its first Formation ; together with 
a Detail of the Services on which tl# 
several Battalions hare been employed 
during that Period. By the late Captain 
John Williams, of the Invalid Establish¬ 
ment of the Bengal Army. With plates, 
8 vo. 12s. 

The Asiatic Rcaiarchci, vol. 12, jto, 
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lias just beta received from Calcutta, 
price £2. 2s. 

The Colonies, and the present Ameri¬ 
can Revolution* Translated from the 
French of M. De Vradt, formerly Arch- 
bishop of Malines, 8vo. 12s. (wards. 

The History of the British Revolution ; 
recording all the Events connected with 
that Transaction in England, Scotland, 
and Ireland, dmvu to the Capitulation of 
Limerick iu 1691, in the last of these 
Kingdoms inclusive. By George Moore, 
£sq. 1 vol. 8vo. 14s. 

Lalla Bookh, an Oriental Romance. By 
Thomas Moore, Esq. I vol. 4to. £2. 2s. 

Also, Illustrations to the Poem, en¬ 
graved by Charles I ieath, from paintings 
by R. Westall, R.A. Price £l. 5s. 

Manfred, a Drama. By the Right I Ion. 
Lord Byron. 8vo. (id. 

Travels in Asia Minor and Greece, or 
att Account of a Tour made at the ex¬ 
pense of the Society of Dilettanti. By R. 
Chandler, D.D. Fellow ot MagdJeu Col¬ 
lege, and of the Society of Antiquaries. 
A new edition, 2vols. 4fo, £2. 10. 

Malthas on Population ; a new edition 


with considerable addition*. 3 vols. 8m. 
£\. 16s. The additions may be bad 
separate, 1 vol. 8vo. 8s. fid. 

The Edinburgh Review, or Critical 
Journal. No. LV. 

Spurzheim on Insanity, royal 8vo. 14a. 

Harrington and Ormond, by Miss Edge- 
worth, 3 vols. 12mo. £l. Is. 

France,by Lady Morgan, 4to.£2.l29.6d>. 

Loss of the American Brig Commerce, 
wrecked on the Western Coast of Africa 
in 1815 ; with an Account of Tombuctoo, 
and the hitherto undiscovered great City 
of Wassanab. By James Riley, late Mas¬ 
ter and Supercargo. 1 vol. 4to.£l. 16*. 

IN THE PRESS. 

The Transactions of the Literary So¬ 
ciety of Bombay, Vol. I. 4to. 

An Encyclopaedia Metropolitans, or 
Universal Dictionary of Knowledge, on a* 
original plan, is iu preparation ; it will 
form 24 volumes, 4to. with a 25th of 
Index, and be published in half-volumes. 

Rob Roy : a Novel. In 3 vols. By the 
Author of Waverly, &c. 


ASIATIC INTELLIGENCE. 


CALCUTTA. 

rill-. UKIIRAIIS. 

Our present l 7 khb.irs contain some de¬ 
tails of the proceedings at the court of 
Kabool. On the 22d Nov. the Prince 
Kaniran had '.wain written to his father 
the King, expressing his surprise, that his 
Majesty bad nut yet taken advantage of his 
previous communications, on the subject 
of the kingdom of ir.ui; atid urging him 
to repair to Khoiasau, which, from the 
distrarted state of the government, and 
the weak, and imperfect administration 
of the governor of Futteh Ulce Shall, 
as well as the ready disposition of the 
people, to acknowledge the sovereignty of 
the King, offered an easy conquest, and 
consequent means of extending his royal 
dominions, on the western frontier of 
Kabool. independently of these favour¬ 
able circumstances, there was another 
which would contribute to the accom¬ 
plishment of the design. Thu mul-con- 
teuts, who had collected under the stand¬ 
ard of Mahomed Ucsa’s widow, hare 
considerably increased in numbers, and 
have made repeated applications to the 
Prince, to invite Mulituood Shah to the 
conquest of Kliorasan, against the ruler 
Of which their fury still continues kin¬ 
dled ; and on whom they have sworn to 
fvenge the death Of their chief. Muh- 
Qiood, in consequence of these pressing 
joUcitMioM on the pert of the Prince, 


had, at first, resolved to proceed in par¬ 
son ; but on the remonstrances of Futteh 
Khau, his Vizier, and on account of the 
dangerous predominance of the Sikhs, in 
the direction of Cashmere, which re¬ 
quired his presence to restore tranquillity, 
his Majesty determined to postpone the 
expedition to the ensuiug year; and, at 
present, to disiiatelt ten thousand chosen 
troops, with a sufficient supply from Ilia 
treasury to Kliornsan, to euahle his son 
to commence hostilities immediately. 
After these arrangements the King 
inarched with his eutirc army toward* 
Peshawur, to punish the aggressions of 
the Sikhs, and to frustrate the designs 
which Hunjcet Singh entertains against 
that portion of his dominions. 

Iu the Ukhbars that advert to Ruirjoot 
Singh's movements it is stated, that haw 
ing quitted Noorpoor, in the beginning of 
last month, he had arrived at Khot Kang., 
rah, where he was vety cordially received 
by the Rajah ; a salute was fired from the 
fort on his entry; but that having subse¬ 
quently attempted to proceed on his way 
to Cashmere, his army experienced sqcft 
severe toss, from the iutense cold, an4 
the uuusual quantity of snow, which hq^ 
fallen this year in that part of the coun¬ 
try, that he was obliged to fait back on 
Khot Kangrah, and wait till the weather 
permitted his further progress. 

From Choice Muhesur,, we learn that 
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the Peshwfc’a Vakeel had cautioned Mot¬ 
her Kao of the dangerous consequences 
to which he was rendering himself and 
liiS country liable, by abetting the depre¬ 
dations of the Pindaris, and Mulhur 
Kao had, in reply, intimated, that he had 
already issued orders to Ameer Khan, to 
send reinforcements from the dlrision of 
the army under his command, to act in 
concert with the forces of the Pcshwa. 
Whiie the Maharaja was engaged in these 
deliberations, a Vakeel front the camp of 
the Pindaris reached the Court, and 
communicated, that the British troops 
had taken up their position at Thurbhoor 
Ghat (pass); and that a body of the Pin¬ 
daris amounting to 7,000, had fallen in¬ 
to their rear, with the vie,v of cutting off 
supplies, harrnssing the troops, and seiz¬ 
ing on the baggage and ammunition : 
while 5,000 more occupied their front, 
threatening, but evading a general en¬ 
gagement. In a subsequent part of the 
Ukhbars it is stated that another horde of 
these freebooters, about 4,000 in num¬ 
ber, had crossed the Nerbudda river, and 
proceeded to Guzcrat. 

The following ordinance passed by the 
Governor General in Council in March 
last, from which it will he seen that every 
sot t of irregularity of servants, not 
amounting to crime, is comprehended in 
its provisions, and that individuals and 
families ran have redress if they substan¬ 
tiate their grievance. The ordinance lias 
been followed by the Magistrates of Cal¬ 
cutta since its first promulgation. A case 
of not very uncommon occurrence came 
before the Police lately. A Khansaman 
had been in the habit of serviug two 
masters, and receiving wages from both. 
One gentleman was accustomed to dine 
early, and the Khidinutgars waited on him 
at tea in the evening. Hut one day a few 
friends having called upon him, lie order¬ 
ed dinner in the evening. The Khansa- 
man was not to be found, and on inquiry 
it was discovered that he was engaged at 
the house of his second master. The fact 
being proved, he was sentenced, in con¬ 
formity with the ordinance, to imprison¬ 
ment add hat'd labbifir for two mqitths. 

And whereas domestic servants of every 
destrifitfon, hive’ art'easy and speedy mode 
of redress fof any assaults or'violence 
committed against them by tlieir masters 
or nusttesses,' under an ordinance regis • 
tefed in the’ aforesaid Supreme Court, on 
thceldf’dnth day of November, in the year 
of our Lord IH14 ; and for the recovery 
of their wages in the Court of Cpmmis- 
siOuers for the recovery of sqgfaU debts ; 
but their masters and mistresses' have no 
tribunal at present to appeal tb against 
thefaf for any wilfhl miscarriage, ill be¬ 
haviour, insolence, or nttflittpf duty. 
And whereas mHny codjprainta arf§c of 
Asiatic Jotim.— Nt>. 19. 


such miscarriage, ill behaviour, iusolenCc, 
and neglect of duty, and of the want of 
lawful means to redress the same ; and 
it is thought by us just and reasonable, 
and that it will tend to preserve tjie good 
order and civil government of the town of 
Calcutta and the said settlement of Fort 
William, if a suitable remedy be provided 
against the said grievances. 

Be it therefore further ordained that 
it shall and may be lawful for any 
two Justices of the Peace, acting in aud 
for the town of Calcutta and settlement 
of Fort William aforesaid, upon complaint 
made to them against any menial servant 
employed In or about the house or out¬ 
house, or in or about the stables or coach¬ 
houses of any person in Calcutta and the 
settlement of Fort William aforesaid, of 
and concerning any miscarriage, ill be¬ 
lli t< four, insolence, or neglect of duty, in 
such service, or towards his, her, or their 
respective masters or mistresses , to take 
cognizance of such complaint, to issue 
their warrants lor bringing the party or 
parties complained of before them, to hear 
the said parties, to examine witnesses, 
and having taken in writing the substance 
of the complaint, defence, and evidence, 

■ to acquit or convict the persons or persons 
so accused ; and in case of conviction, to 
adjudge the party so convicted to im¬ 
prisonment in the house of correction of 
the town of Calcutta and settlement of 
Fort William aforesaid, there to be kept 
to bard labour for a time not exceeding 
two months, or to imprisonment in the 
common goal of the said town of Calcutta 
and settlement of Fort William, for such 
timC not exceeding two months, and by 
warrant under their hands and seals to 
commit the said’offender or offenders ac¬ 
cordingly to their said respective sen¬ 
tences. 

Moira, 

N. B. Edmonstone, 
Archd. Seton, 

G. Dowueswell. 

Read aud published this 23d March, 1816. 
A. Mactirr, Heading Qlerk,' 

C. M. Ricketts, Chief Sec. to Govt. 

Calcutta, December 21st, 1816. 

COURT MARTIAL. 

Extract from the proceedings of a Ge¬ 
neral Court Martial, assemble at Fort 
William, in obedience to General Orders 
of the 6th instant, and held by a virtue 
of a warrant from his Excellency the Karl 
of Moira, K. G. Commander-in-Chief or 
all the Forces in India, under date the 
6th of December, 1816.—Fort William, 
Monday, Pth of December, 1816. 

Presidebt.—Lieut-Colpnel G. Richards, 
2?d Native Regiment. 

' Judge Advocate.—Lieut.-Col. C. Fagoo, 
Jud$fe Advocate General. 

CHAfidEs.—Assistant -Surgeon Cutup. 
Vol. IV. N r 
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tou, 4th Volunteer Battalion, placed in 
arrest by the order of his Excellency the 
' Right Hon. the Commander-in-Chief, on 
the following Charges: 

1st. For scandalous conduct at Sou* 
rabaya, on the 1st of August, 1816, in 
having gone to a public billiard-room in 
a state of intoxication, behaving in a 
manner unbecoming a gentleman, and 
wantonly and grossly insulting Captain 
Drury. 

2d. For contempt of anthoiitynn the 
same occasion, in refusing to obey the or¬ 
ders of his superior officer, Lieut. Dwyer, 
who had desired, that he would consider 
himself under arrest,and return toliis home. 

3d. For conduct unbecoming an officer 
and a gentleman on the above mentioned 
dates, and for contempt of authority. in 
grossly abusing, threatening, and resist¬ 
ing Lieutenant and Adjutant Christie, 
when communicating to him the orders of 
his commanding officer. 

By order of the Right Hon. the Cotu- 
mauder iu Chief. 

(Signed) Jas. Nicot, 

Act. Adj.-Gen. of the Army. 
Adjutant General's office. 

Presidency of Fort William, 29th of 
November. 

Sentence.—The Court having delibe¬ 
rately weighed the evidence before it, 
finds the prisoner guilty of the charges 
exhibited against him, and sentences him 
to be cashiered. 

The Court at the same time begs 
strongly to recommend him to the mercy 
of his Excellency the Commander-in-Chief. 

Approved and Confirmed. 

(Signed) Moira. 

The Commandcr-in-Chief agrees ful¬ 
ly iu the consideration, (apparent on 
the proceedings) which have induced the 
Court to intercede for lenity in this case. 
—The sentence is accordingly remitted : 
but, as it would be unsafe, that Hospital 
Patients should be left to the treatment of 
a person subject to sudden aberrations of 
mind, the Cominander-in-Chief will 
make an application to the Governor-Ge¬ 
neral in Council, for putting Mr. Comp¬ 
ton on the pension list. 

By command, (Signed) C. J. Doyle. 

Lieut. Col. M. S. 

Assist.-Surg. Compton, is to be releas¬ 
ed from arrest on the publication of this 
Order at Barrackpore. 

Jas. Nicol, 

Act. Adj.-Gen. of the Army. 

The price of saltpetre is said to have 
risen so high as nine rupees a mauud 
within the last two or three days, in con¬ 
sequence of the immense purchases by 
Americans and Portuguese, the Supreme 
Government having taken off the restric¬ 
tion which prevented the exportation by 
sea of that article except on vessels be¬ 
longing to British subjects, in favour of 


America and Portugal; and it is expected 
that the indulgence will be generally ex¬ 
tended to all foreigners. The restrictions 
against the exportation of saltpetre to 
China remain in force. 

The following extract from a letter, 
communicating the loss of the ship Bri¬ 
tish Hero, from England, and last from 
Madras, contains the particulars of that 
disastrous event. 

“ Chit logon *, Nov. 10, 1816.—-From 
the time we left Madras to the day of the 
fatal accident, we had uncommon fine 
weather with light variable winds, chiefly 
N. I£. From the 31st of October we con¬ 
tinued sailing along shore, taking advan¬ 
tage of the laud and sea breezes, and with 
the assistance of the currents gained fast 
(o the northward. At noon on the 3d of 
November were in lat. 19* 29* N. tln- 
weatherumnst of the Broken Islands bear¬ 
ing N. fl W. § W. the extremes to the 
southward S. i E. off shore about nine 
leagues. About noon the sea breeze com¬ 
menced, when we stood to the northward, 
supposing from the Directory, and the 
various charts on board, that there were 
not any daugeisnear us. At half-past six, 
p. si. gojng at the rate of four knots an 
hour, fine clear weather and smooth 
water; the weste rnmost of the Broken 
Islands then bearing N. W. 6 N. middle 
Island North—nearest distance 7 miles ; 
the extremes to the southward S. E. 6 S. 
distance from the main land about 20 
miles, sounded, no ground, 3 fathoms : 
turned the hands up to put the ship about, 
when in the act of putting the helm down 
she struck abaft upou a sunken rock, and 
instantly shipped the rudder. The shock 
was so slight, that at the moment we did 
not conceive she had sustained any seri¬ 
ous damage, but to my surprise, on sound¬ 
ing the well, found four feet water. All 
hands were instantly at the pumps, but 
in half an hour site gained upon us three 
feet. A little after seven I went down into 
the magazine, and found the water gush¬ 
ing in vefy fast from the heel of the stern- 
post, and there being then eight feet water 
in the hold, hoisted out the launch, and 
made every preparation for leaving the 
ship, finding no hopes of keeping her 
afloat long. At eight lowered down all 
the boats, observing her to be gradually 
sinking, and at ten quitted the ship, the 
water being then up to her cabin deck, 
kept close to her, and at midnight had the 
mortification of seeing her go down in 
about eighteen fathoms water, distance 
about fourteen miles, as near as circum¬ 
stances would admit of our judging, from 
the main land. We immediately deter¬ 
mined on making the best of our way for 
this place, with only a small quantity of 
bread and a little water, which subsisted 
us from the 3d to the 9th.—I am sorry to 
say the Gig is not yet arrived j—she sc- 
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parated on the evening of the 5th; but as 
she is well manned and armed, 1 atn In 
hopes of seeing her to-morrow, unless 
they have landed on the Aracan coast. To 
Dr. McCrae and other European inhabi¬ 
tants of this place, myself and passengers 
and crew must ever be grateful for their 
hospitality and readiness to render us 
every assistance and comfort our unfor¬ 
tunate situation could require.— Ind. Gaz. 

Calcutta Gazette, Jan. 2, 1817.—The 
whole unfortunate persons cast away on 
the island of Preparis have now reach¬ 
ed town. The officers and men of his 
Majesty’s 78lh, are in a much better con¬ 
dition than could have been pre-supposed 
from looking to the privations which they 
have undergone. Seven or eight casual¬ 
ties occurred on board the Nearchus and 
George ; chiefly from the debilitating ef¬ 
fects of cold on the worn out frames of 
old soldiers ; aud from the shock caused 
by a sudden change from want to compa¬ 
rative plenty. We are however glad to 
hear, that among the survivors, the sick 
list is far from numerous Having been 
disappointed in the expectations which we 
entertained, of obtaining a connected and 
detailed narrative of the sufferings of this 
detachment, dur ug its dreary sojourn on 
this desert spot, and of the means by 
which it >o long contrived to support ex¬ 
istence, we must be contented witli pre¬ 
senting to our readers the few circum¬ 
stances v rc'u we have been able to pick 
up dnri >.> casual conversations. When 
the part) lauded, a hag aud a half of rice 
made up Hie whole stock of their provi¬ 
sions. Ii was clear that this would go no 
long way to feed above a hundred and six¬ 
ty person-. .Measures were therefore soon 
taken for exploring the island, and disco¬ 
vering its natural products. The party 
sent interior returned in three days, and 
brought the welcome tidings of its having 
found a more healthy place of encamp¬ 
ment, abounding in much purer water 
than any yet procured. Thither the whole 
of the Europeans repaired. The lascars 
and other natives however, formed a dis¬ 
tinct colony; and as afterwards appeared, 
Aired better than their late companions, 
having accidentally fallen in with a part 
of the shore, to which numbers of turtle 
reported. 'Hie eggs of these animals af¬ 
forded them a safe and excellent repast. 
The Europeans less fortunate, at first had 
no other means of support than shell-fish, 
jungle berries, and a species of largo rat, 
which burrowed near the shore. These 
were killed in the following manner. Du¬ 
ring the moon light nights, when they used 
to resort to the sea side in search of food 
they were knocked down on the sand by 
parties, who silently lay in wait for them. 
As time sliped on, new resources suggest¬ 
ed themselves. Of these the most produc¬ 


tive was a weir, or inclosure formed of 
two walls with a centrical wattled work, 
for catching fish. The fish came in with 
the tide, and were left against the walls 
of the weir as the water ebbed. This 
scheme did not prove very successful ex¬ 
cept during the spring tides. The men 
encouraged by the cheering example of 
their officers, whom they saw sharing 
without murmur all their hardships, kept 
up their spirits wonderfully, and paticut- 
ly waited for that relief which they hoped 
must soon come to their aid. The bit¬ 
terest part of their sufferings consisted in 
the repeated disappointment of their 
hopes. More than once a ship hove in 
sight, aud after getting so close to the 
shore, that her crew could be plainly per¬ 
ceived on the deck, again stood out for 
sea; as if in mockery of the poor men 
whose eyes were eagerly bent to her for 
deliverance. In one case they followed 
the vessel during the whole day as she 
coasted the island ; and when exhausted 
by fatigue were at length forced by the ap¬ 
proach of night to give up the vaiu pur¬ 
suit. At another time a ship scut off* a 
boat, which came su near to the land, 
that she seemed as if almost entering one 
of its creeks, aud theu without apparent 
cause suddenly dashed into deep water. 
It is difficult to acconnt for these repeated 
disappointments on any other supposition, 
than that the crews of the vessels felt 
alarmed at the red coats, and other mili¬ 
tary shew of the Highlanders. At last the 
Nautilus appeared, aud fortunately put a 
period to the distress of the sufferers 
when want, disappointment, and de¬ 
jection, had equally exhausted their minds 
aud bodies, and produced an unspeakable 
degree of depression. 

Wc formerly said, .that the wide range 
of the epidemic precluded the possibility 
of its being originally referred to auy pure¬ 
ly local causes. Neither cau the crowd¬ 
ing together of the troops be supposed 
mainly to assist its operations. For not 
alone the soldiers and their families—wlio 
from being promiscuously huddled toge¬ 
ther, would be most liable to infection 
if any such existed were subject to the dis¬ 
ease, but persons of every rank indiscrimi¬ 
nately, civiliansandofficers,fixed residents 
at the stations, and mere casual v isitors hare 
suffered. I n one case a gentleman and his 
wife arrived the one day in perfect health 
at Cawnpore, and next morning they were 
both on a sick bed. Thus it has been in 
almost every family; and although among 
the higher classes the deaths have not 
been very numerous, the suffering has 
been great and distressing. At AUaha> 
bad, the mortality has not been so great. 
The troops have removed from the Fort 
to tents pitched in a tope, in a healthy 
situation three miles distant; a measure, 
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ot which the good effects were very soon 
apparent in the check given to the disease. 
The number of sick in the battalion com¬ 
posed of flank companies was in the mid¬ 
dle of this month nearly two hundred. 
Up to the*19th lust, the deaths had been 
twenty-one. Jiotli at Cawupore and this 
station, the fever is a remittent of a very 
violent type, frequently running its course 
in three or four days; and producing a 
deep yellow suffusion of the skin, as in 
the yellow fever of North Ametica and the 
West indies. We sincerely hope that the 
cold season, which is now rapidly steal¬ 
ing on, will, by restoring the air to its usu¬ 
al wholesome condition, re-establish the 
health of the troops. 

On Saturday last an information exhi¬ 
bited by the Attorney General for the pur¬ 
pose of establishing a charity, directed by 
will of the late Major-General Claude 
Martin, was heard befoie the Supreme 
Court in Its equitable jurisdiction. The 
testator by his will had directed that a 
charitable institution for the good of the 
town of Calcutta, should be carried into 
effect by Government or the Supreme 
Court; and had appropriated, iu tiie first 
instance, two lacs of rupees for that pur¬ 
pose. A further sum of one hundred and 
fifty thousand rupees was also directed to 
be paid for the same purpose, if sufficient 
should remain, after providing for pen¬ 
sions and other charitable establishments 
at Lucknow, Lyons and Chaudertiagore. 
A seeming discretion was left by the will, 
iu respect to the precise nature ot the in¬ 
stitution to be established at Calcutta; 
but, in as mtoh as it appeared by the 
whole tenor of the instrument that a 
school was the object contemplated by the 
testator, and which lie desired should be 
called “ La Martiuier,” the court by 
its decree, directed tiiat the charity should 
be established, as conformable as possible, 
to the intentions of the testator; and 
schemes are to be laid before the master 
for carrying the institution into effect. 
The schools will provide for the education 
of poor children of both sexes, and for 
their marriage and advancement in life ; 
and the special directions in the will for 
commemorating the name of the founder 
of this charity will be attended to, iu tip? 
scheme which may be adopted.—Oc/. 31, 
1816. 

On the night of Wednesday the 24th of 
Sept, a set of jewe]s, amounting in value 
to nearly fifteen thousand rupees, was 
stolen from the house of General Stafford, 
iu Garden Reach, by a female sweeper, 
named.Luchinmi. The, mode in which 
the thief was discovered is singular, as 
shying how little is required to awaken 
tfle suspicions of, a vigilant police, and of 


what slender evidence it may frequently 
avail itself to the accomplishment of the 
ends of public justice. It appears that 
the thief, fearing discovery, had left Jhe 
usual highway ro.id, and taken to some 
jungle, in which she was observed by a 
woman named Then)nee. Suspicion be¬ 
ing created in this woman’s mind, by the 
oddness of this proceeding, she communi¬ 
cated information of the circumstance to 
Ghoolatn Shag, the Kldderpore Dnrogali; 
two burkundauzas were soon dispatched 
after her, and she was secured and carried 
to the Thana. The jewels were found on 
searching her petticoats. She will be 
committed for trial. Ibis is not the only 
instance of depredation of recent occur¬ 
rence in the same neighbourhood. A 
daring attempt was some time ago made 
to carry off iu the dead of the night, a 
lustre from the drawing room of a gen¬ 
tleman’s inhabited c welling house. The 
ruffians climbed up the wall of the house 
by the conductor of electricity, entered 
the hall, and having placed a tabic in its 
centre and mounted it, commenced deli¬ 
berately taking the chandelier to pieces, 
and packing it iu baskets. They had well 
advanced in their work, when a detached 
piece fell, and by its crasli awoke the ser¬ 
vants, sleeping below’. Before they could 
reach the place, the villains had abscond¬ 
ed. An old link-boy of the family, re¬ 
cently turned off, is suspected of having 
planned the robbery. 


SUPREME COURT. 

On Monday and Tuesday last the 
Court was occupied with the trial of 
Captain George Brock and Mr. Alexander 
Dausick Rattray. 

'Hie indictment stated, that on the 
26th February, 1816, Edward Bright- 
rnan, John De Cniz, G. Tyler, and J. 
Cooke underwrote a policy of Insurance 
on the brig Helen for 30,000 rupees, 
on a voyage from Calcutta to all the 
ports and places withiD the limits of 
the Company’s trade, for six months 
from noon of the 26th February, until 
poon of the 26th August then next fol¬ 
lowing. 

That the defendant George Brock, be¬ 
ing and acting as master of the said brig, 
on board thereof, and A. D. Rattray be¬ 
ing an officer on board the said brig,— 
they. Brock aud Rattray, being respec¬ 
tively subjects of the Kington the 8th 
July, 1816, with force and arms on the 
high seas, and on the Admiralty juriidfcs 
tion of the said Court, about fifty leagues 
from Prince of Wales' Island, did wick¬ 
edly, wilfully and malieJottsly attempt t6 
make a.hole in and through the said brig, 
with the wicked and-malicious intention 
thereby, then and there, feloniously and 
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wilfully, against the statute, to sink and 
destroy the said brig, with intent thereby, 
wilfully and maliciously to prejudice the 
said underwriters. 

The Honorable the Chief Justice, hav¬ 
ing summed up the evidence in an able 
and perspicuous manner, and having 
commented on the nature and bearings 
of the testimony adduced, the Jury 
brought in a verdict for both the Defend¬ 
ants of Not Guilty. 

An army of 10,000 Chinese, it appears, 
had actually advanced against Nepaul; 
the latest intelligence from Katmandoo, 
however, asserts that they have broken 
up camp, and retired into their own pro¬ 
vinces. 

Blieein Singh remains at the head of af¬ 
fairs in Nepal. Raja Raj India Bife- 
ram Sah Bahadur Shumshir Sing, the 
young king, was invested on the 8th of 
December. 


nients made at this -Presidency -on ac¬ 
count of either of the other Presidencies.; 
with exception to payments on account of 
his Majesty’s Nary in India, and to the 
pay of the’ troops of one Presidency on 
actual set vice at cither of the others, 
which will be regulated as heretofore. 

The adoption of the same measure at 
the Presidencies of Fort St. George and 
Bombay will he recommended by liis Ex¬ 
cellency in Council to the GovernmeWa-of 
those Presidencies respectively. 

Fort milium, Oct. 10, 1816 .—The 
Right Honorable the Governor General 
in Council is pleased to resolve that she 
same rules which regulate the grant of 
full or half batta, and full or half tent al¬ 
lowance to commissioned officers attached 
to European corps, at the different posts 
and stations under ihi* Presidency, shall 
be considered applicable to conductors of 
ordnauce. 

On the 4th of Nov. the two Malays 
convicted of the murder of Capt. Matson 


Oct. 18.—The nature and extent of 
the accommodation allowed to European 
officers by the General Orders of Govern¬ 
ment of "the 2!)th Dec. 1815, having been 
in some cases misunderstood. His Excel¬ 
lency the Right Honorable the Governor 
General in Council, uotifies for the in¬ 
formation of the Army, that European 
Officers wishing to remit money from 
one part of the country to auother, .are, 
under the provisions of that regulation, 
to receive bills from the Residents of Delhi 
and Lucknow, from the Collectors of Re¬ 
venue, and from the Deputy Paymasters, 
as the case may be, ouly for such sums as 
may be actually deposited by them in their 
Treasuries, or for such sums as may be 
at the moment payable to the European 
Officers in question. 

Fort fFilliam, Non. 1, 1816.—His 
Excellency the Right Honorable the Go¬ 
vernor General in Council having bad 
under his consideration the subject of 
establishing one geueral rate of Exchange 
to be observed In adjusting payments 
made at one Presidency, on account of 
another; and the rate of exchange fixed 
by the General Orders of the Govern¬ 
ment of the 6th July, 1812, for the ad¬ 
justment of payments made at this Pre¬ 
sidency to officers belonging to the esta¬ 
blishments of Fort St. George or Bum- 
-bay* viz. Arcot or Bombay Rupees 350, 
tp S,icca Rupees 325, appearing to unite 
with great simplicity in calculation, such 
a degree of accuracy, as to leave no ade¬ 
quate ground of objection to its adoption, 
whether considered in relation to the con¬ 
cerns of Government or of individuals, 
and on the whole to- be greatly preferable to 
any other rate of exchange which has been 
Suggested; his Lordship in Council has been 
pleased to determine that the above rate 
of exchange Shall he applied to aHpay- 


suffered the awful sentence of the law* on 
board a sloop, opposite the old Fort 
Ghaut. 

On the 15th Nov. was published an-* 
Address from the Managers and Visitors 
of the Belfast Academical Institution, to 
the British and Irish Residents in In¬ 
dia. Subscriptions are received by Mess. 
Alexander, aud Co. 

Meerut was visited by a dreadful hail 
storm on the 9 th November. 

On the 1st September, the new Portu¬ 
guese Protestaut Chapel at Columbo was 
consecrated. The ceremony was attend¬ 
ed by the Governor and most of the prin¬ 
cipal inhabitants. 

On the 30th November, the Anniver¬ 
sary of St. Andrew was celebrated. 


Sale prices of European and Staple 
Goods, at the Import Warehouse, 1st and 
2d of Nov. 1816:— 


Manufactured Copper 


Sheathing 


Do. .. .. 

18 i 

Do. .. .. 

20 ) 

Do. .. . • 

22 i 

Do. .. .. 

24 ) 

Do. .... 

26 

Thick. 

73 

Do. 

90 

Coinage for Bengal 

73 

Copper Bolts 


Do. Nails 

*1 

Do. Sheathing 

u! 

Do. Do. 


Do. Do. 

if 

Wood Do. 

J 


per 51 0 0 


49 0 0 
45 0 0 

49 0 0 
45 0 0 

50 0 0 


50 0 0 


Battery and Brass Copper 

Brass. 

Lead in Pigs .. .. 

Iron (Svredijh fiat bars) 


4| 3 1 
12 4 0 
& 8 0 






Do. (Sq. rod in bandies) 

Do. (Nail rod do. 

Board Cloth, fine medley 
Town Scarlet, per yard 
Broad Cloth, fine, 

Saxon Green 
Cavalry Grey 
Broad Cloth, fine. 

Yellow .. 

Broad Cloth, Aurora .. 

Broad Cloth, Ordinary, 

Blue. 

Crimson . 

"Emerald Green. 

Saxon Green 
Lacca 
Yellow 
Ladies Cloth 
Black 

French Grey 
Kerseymere, 

Drab, Corded 
Stone colour 
Embossed Cloth 
Narrow Purpets, Fine, 

Scarlet per piece .. 

Narrow Purpets, Ordinary, 

Blue. 

Shawls and Scarfs, 

Persian Scarfs. 

Ironmongers’ Ware, 

Brass cover plate Locks, 8 inch. 10 0 0 
Do. 8 12 0 


MILITARY PROMOTIONS. 

18th Reg. Native Infantry.—Senior 
Ensign James Paterson, to be Lieutenant 
from the fith of October, 1816, vice 
Bayley deceased. 

His Excellency the Right Honorable 
the Governor General in Council is pleased 
to appoint Ensign Wilton of Engineers, 
to survey that portion of the Ruugporc 
District, which is situated to the east¬ 
ward of the Burrampooter River, and 
such parts of the country inhabited by 
the Garrow tribes as may be accessible. 

Lieutenant George Arnold of tbe 2d 
reg. of Native Cavalry, to tiie vacant si¬ 
tuation of Fort Adjutant and Barrack 
Master at Agra, vice Captain Phipps, 
to be Superintendant of Civil and Military 
Buildings in the Lower Provinces. 

Oct. 22,1816.—The Governor General 
in Council was pleased in the Political 
Department, under date 12th inst. to ap¬ 
point Lieut. Salmon, Adjutant to the 2d 
Batt. 18th Reg. of N. I. to command 
Lient. Col. Bradshaw’s Escort, in the 
room of Lieut. Boileau. 

Major T. Anbury of Engineers, to be 
Garrison Engineer and Executive Officer 
at Delhi. 

TURLOUGHSTO EUROPE. 

13fA Dee.—Lieut. R. P. Pelly, 2d N. I. 

Mr. Surgeon I. Wilson, of the Rung- 
poor local Batt. 


[July* 

ADMINISTRATIONS TO ESTATES. 

November, 1816. 

Mr. Peter Millar.—Administrator, D. 
Heming, Esq. Registrar. 

Major W. Milliugcham.—Administra¬ 
tor, D. Heming, Esq. Registrar. 

Mr. Chailes Frank Wroughtou, Admi¬ 
nistrator, D. Homing, Esq. Registrar. 

Capt. N. Lcchatt.—Executor, Capt. W. 
A. Bailey, of the American sltip Horatio. 

Mr. Thomas Charles.—Administrator, 
D. Heuiing, Esq. Registrar. 

Mr. W. Henry Bainhridge.—Adminis¬ 
trator, D. Heming, Esq. Registrar. 

Mr. Henry Han ay.—Executor, Mr. W. 
Hail. 


shipping intelligence. 

Arrival*. 

Rnsroe, Bean. Nov. 44, Liverpool. 

Metier, The-sker, 46, London. 

Richards. Me dure, 48, Liverpool. 

Departure*. 

Lord Castlcreagh, Durant, 

Album, Tishtr, 

Hamilton, Urociumgh, 

Kirk Ella, Dipnall, 

Northumbrian, l.awson, 

Albion, Oliver, 

Cali dorm, . Roberts, 

laidy Lnshington, Corling, 

Marq. ot Anglesey, Mooison, 


MIRTHS. 

Oct. 44tli. Mrs. F. I,. Barber, Of a daughter. 

49th. Lady of Lieutenant Colonel Weguelati, 
Commissary General, of a son. 

44th. Lady of Lieutenant Reynolds, 1st Bat* 
lalron, 2 d Regiment, N. f. ot u daughter. 

48th, Mrs. Ebenezi r Thompson, of a son. 

S3. M rs. Hcimiua Caroline Rice, of a son. 

48. Lady of Joseph Gonsalves, Esq, of a daugh¬ 
ter. 

16 . Mrs. Caroline Maker, of a son. 

3d, Lady of John blium, Esq. of the Civil 
Servire. of a son. 

16. Ladv of Capt. W, C, Faithful Commandant 
ot 1st Grenadier Battalion, of a daughter. 

1.1. Lady of Capt. A. C. Baumgardt, of the ship 
Emma, of a daughter. 

16. Lady of James Henry Crawford, Esq. of a 
daughter. 

1 . Lady Elizabeth Richardson, of a son. 

14. Mrs. E. W. Lowrie, of a son. 

Sept. 44. Lady oi John Bird, Esq, of a son. 

Nov. 47. Lady of Lieutenant W. Playfair, 81b 
Reg. N. I. Superintendent of Military Roads, of 
a daughter. 

49. Lady of Captain John Beam, of the ship 
Harriett, of a son. 

49 . Mrs, G. Gill, of a daughter. 

43 . Mrs. Edward d'Cruz, of a son. 

15. Lady of Capt. J. Nesbitt, 3d N. I. of a sob. 

14 . The Lady of Edward Watson, Esq. of the 

Civil Service, of a son. 

13 , Mrs. Rogers, of a son j—the infant died the 
same day. 

17 . At Chinsurah, the Lady of Dr. Vos, of a son. 

Oct. 46. Mrs. Edmonds, of a son. 

Nov. 13. At Shehrrgharty, the Lady of George 
Playfair, Esq. Civil Surgeon, Ramgurh, of a 
son. 

Oct. 48. At Gray, the Lady of Abercromby Dick, 
Bsq. of a daughter. 

MARRIAGES. 

Oct. 48. Ensign C. I. Crane, of the 4th N. I. 
to Miss Sophia Athanas*. 

Mr. A, Fleming to Miss Charlotte White. 

Mr, M. Augier to Miss I, E. Dufour. 

40. Mr. Deter Smith to Miss. Elisabeth Baker. 

Nov. 8. Mr. Smith to Miss Helen Mackenzie. 


Asiatic Intelligence.-— Calcutta. 

5 0 0 
4 14 0 

14 0 3 

7 8 0 

8 0 0 

4 4 0 
4 6 0 

;i y o 
3 8 0 

3 10 0 

4 0 0 
2 8 0 
3 8 0 

9 0 0 
8 4 0 

3 12 0 
3 12 0 
2 8 0 

36 8 0 

22 8 0 

47 0 0 


China. 

England. 

Portsmouth. 

London. 

Ditto. 

England. 

London. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 
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Oct. 9 . William Henry Abbot, Evq. to Lucy 
Maria W»ll. 

Nov. 9o. W. Nepean, son of Sir Gvan Nepean, 
Bart, to MiM M. H. Bee tier, eldest daughter 
of Capt. Bqcher. 

Bee. 9. J, H. Barlow, Esq. of llic Civil Service, 
to Miss E. Robertson. 

Nov. «o. The Rev. Mr. Robert May to Misa 
Elizabeth Balfour. 

14. Mr. Thomas Swinden to Miss Anna Maria 
Ramsay. 

15. Mr. Francis Roberts, jun. to Miss Ann 
Dai use. 

16. Mr. Charles Martin to Miss Anna Maria 
Vallentc, 

DEATHS. 

1st Nov. Hercules Scott, Esq. of the firm of 
Messts. Jas. Scett and Co, 

97th Oct. Thomas Charles, Esq. M. D, Assist¬ 
ant Surgeon on the Bengal Establishment, aged 
fit years. 

“aili Sept. Capt. M. B. Laing, of the Ship Lord 
Cast lereagh, aged 33 years, 

02d July. By accidentally falling overboard, 
from the Phillippa, on his return from England 
to his father, Master Samuel Huttemun, aged 
16 years. 

estli Oct. Mr. Johnson Vicliet, indigo planter, 
aged 46. 

Infant son of Ebenezer Thompson.Esq. 

James Charles Easlerbrook, Esq. late Chief 
Officer of the Ship Barroza. 

Capt. N. Beale, aged 40. 

ad Nov. Mrs. Susannah Mayr.ars. 

Mr. Walter Brady, Assistant at the Hon. Com¬ 
pany’s Botanic Garden. 

Frances, the infant daughter of J. Gilmore, Esq. 
Mh, Lady Catcluck, aged 36. 

7th, Mr. Eilmgwood, Officer of an American 
Ship, 

10th. Sauritz Pay, Esq. Civil Servant of His 
Danish Majesty atStrampore. 

12th Oct. Capt. N. Hitchittgi. 

Lieut. Col. Bolton Mainwaniig, of 16th. N. I. 
Capt. Richard Higgott. 

26tll Dec. I-ady of C. Burton, Esq. 
l'tli Nov. At Cawnpoor, the lady of Capt. J, 
Mating, Deputy Paymaster at that station. 

21st 'ept, In the army at Jaula, after a few days 
illness, Lieut. D. I’arslow, of the 2d Batt. 6il>. 
Regiment. 

1st Nov. —Grandisnn, aged 4 years and 2 
months, son of F. Hawkins, Esq. of the Civil 
Service. 

> t Dinapoor, of the fever. Ensign J. Dickons, 
II. M. 24th font. 

■ 9th. On hoard H. C. ship, Asteil, John, second 
von of Aaron Chapman, Esq. 

3d April. On board H. C. ship, Earl Balcarras, 
Robert, son of Rev. R. Jones, D. D. 

On the 30th September last, on board the Maty 
Ann Trans|>ort, on lus retnrn from Java to 
Bengal, Capt, R. Cock, Com, the left Wing 
1, I. Halt. Ben. Vol. 

Lately, at Futtyghur, Lieutenant Charles Web¬ 
ster, of the 2d Batta'ion 51 tv Regiment Native 
Infantry, 

On the 18th November, Mrs. Anna Dias— 
aged 36. 

At sea, on the 19 th September, after a few days 
illness, Captain Hawkey, of the ship Barroai, 
lincerely and unfeigncdly regretted by every 
one that knew him. 

At Delhi, on the 26 tli September, Christopher 
Childs, Esq. Assistant Surgeon,—much esteem¬ 
ed and universally regretted. 

At Allahabad, on the 1st December, Grandison, 
aged 4 years and 2 months. Son of Francis 
Hawkins, Esq. of the Civil Service. 

At Berhainpore, on the 3d December, Master 
George Ed ward Bunny,—aged 17- 


MADRAS. 

Private letters from Madras bring the 
most melancholy accounts of the atroci¬ 
ties of the Pindaris. Lieutenant Keighley 
of the 3d Madras cavalry, was takeu on his 
way from Hydrabad by a band of these 


marauders, who burnt the unfortunate 
officer in his cot, to which lie was confined 
by illness, and from which he was una b l e 
to rise; they executed the horrid barba¬ 
rity by placing under him bags steeped in 
oil. The district of Ganjam has been laid 
desolate, and every species of cruelty and 
plunder practised by these hitherto suc¬ 
cessful invaders. 'Hie measure of ap¬ 
pointing Sibundi or revenue corps waa 
abandoned by the Madras government, 
which have armed the Peons. 

Lieut. Bolton of the infantry is reported 
to have fallen by treachery in an enter- 
prize against the Pindaris. 


BIRTHS. 


At the Presidency, on the 24th Novttnlier, Un- 
Lady of J. II. I). Ogilvie, Esq. of t!i-- Honour¬ 
able Company’s Civil Servire, of .i “iii 

At Verdachtllum, on the 5ih November, 'heLady 
of Brooke Cuntiffe, F.-q. ol a daughter. 

At Kurnonl, on the morning ol tin 6th Novem¬ 
ber, the Lady ol Lieutenant G. Mott, 2d Batt, 
9th Regt. N. I. of a-on. 

Jan. 4. Ladv* ot A. Flower, Esq. of a daughter. 

Dec St. Mrs. W. Stewart, of a «on. 

Jan. A. 1 udy of Major E, P. Stevenson, of aeon. 

4. Mrs. lord, of Nellore, of a daughter. 

14. Ladv of Capt. Kitmlall, Deputy Military 
Auditor General, of a sou. 

At the Presidency, on the morning of ihe 8 th 
Jan. the Lady of Major Georgi Keates, of* son. 

16. At Kilpauk, the Lady of Capt. Ormsby, of a 
daughter. 

19. Lady of W. Scott, Esq. of n daughter. 

Sept. 15. Ladv ol Win Brown, Esq. of a son. 

26. Hon. Mrs.T. Hams, ol a daughter. 

10 . Lady of Lucy Gray Ford, E q. of a daughter. 

19. Mrs. Louisa Aim'ee Sladen of a son. 

30. ladv of Cant.Trewman, of a'daughter. 

Oct. I. Lndy of W. Atkinson. Esq. of a daughter. 

Sept. 13. Lady of George i’arkc, Esq, of a 
daughter. 

Oct. 7 . Lady of Lieut.-Colonel Podmore, of a 
daughter. 

A. Ladv of James Taylor, Esq. of a son. 

11. Lady of Henry Oaks, Esq. of a son. 

Jan, 8 . Lady.of Major E. P. Stephenson, 2 d Bait. 
23th Reel. of a daughter. 

Dec. 27 . Lady of Capt. C. A. Walker, l Batt, 
Rlh Regt. N. 1. of a daughter, 

Jan. 8. Lady of Licut.-Col, J, Welsh, of a 
daughter. 

Jan. 29 . At Poonumille, Lady of Lieut, Cross, of 
a son. 

Jan. 2. Lady Annabella Maclend. of a daughter. 

6. At Cannanore, Lady ot James Wyse, of a 
daughter. 

MARRIAGES. 


At Hyderabad, on the 1 . 3 th November, Henry 
Russell, Esq. to Miss M. Clotilde Mottet. 

Latelv at Qudon, Capt. Hargrave to Miss Nison. 

27th Jan. Capt. John Mavne to Mr*. Whyte. 

Lately at Kanarn, Mr. F. Gnoan to Mist Retime. 

td Jan. Lieut. Henry Smith, Fort Adjutant of 
Masulipatam, to Miss Frances Watson. 

Jan. 1. The Rev. W. Malkin to Miss Totter, 
eldest daughter of Sir 3. Totter, Advocate-Gen. 

Jan. II. G. Stratton, Esq, to Anne, eldest 
daughter of T. Lewis, Esq. of Baling, Middle¬ 
sex. 

2. At Masulipatam, Lieut. H. Smith, Fort Adju¬ 
tant of Masulipatam to Miss F. Watson. 

Dec. li. Lieut. Bond, Artillery, to Mrs. A. 
Mackay, widow of the late Capt. Mackay, Hon. 
Company’s Service. 

Nor. 29. Lieut. H. K. King, 19th N. I. to Mias 
M. A. King, „ , 

Oct. 5 . John Dent, Esq. to Miss Emily Jahe 
Rukelts. . . . 

5. Rev. H. C. Banks to Mrs. C. A. I, Johnston. 

y. James Balllie Pender, Esq. Surgeon, to Mias 
Moiia Rosalie Boyd, 
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DSATriS. 

On thtLttthH'mmtcr, Francis David, the Infant 
Son-vf Mr. David Uos«. 

On Thursday last, the 39th November. Mrs. Sarah 
BoMt-thc'wife of Mr. David ltoss. after a short 
andserereillness, which she herewith Clinstlan 
(altitude and resisnal-im—deeply rtgrett d by 
her relations and friends. 

9th Jan. At tlie Presidency, Mrs. Theodora 
Virginia Di* Unl'a, aged 17. 

8th. At Pondicherry, Charles Faare, Esq. aged 
69. 

18th-Dec- At Baiswarnh, near Condapilly, Ma¬ 
jor C. Salt well, aged 3S. 

ISth Nov. I.tent Avety Trueman, of 1st halt. 
18th regitii ’tit of K. I,’. 1. 

aid Jan. Deputy Commissary Harlow, of the 
Rocket hr ’arte. 

1 8th. A' '.'annanore, the infant daughter of Jas. 
Wyse, E q. 

08th D- c. At n.tngalore, Lieut. Col, Robbins, 
H. M. 69ih tt-giuitut. 

8th Jan. Paulina Cli, Nixon, wife of Major 
Nixon. Artillery, 

At Vtpery. at the house of Mr. John Forbes, Mr. 
Jaeob Daniel Klein, aged 19 years, 3 months 
and 9 davs, the only s >n of the late Rev. Cli* 
Daniel Kirin, of the Tranquebar Mission. 

14th Jan. At the home of Mr. George Robeit- 
son, St Thoint, Mrs. Jilstma Quickly. the eldest 
daughter of the late Dr. Nicolas I'abau, aged 
about 40. 

16th, At Lord Clive’s Canal, Nicolas Adam, 
aged 

18th Oct, Lieut. F. A. Prescot', of the 131 U 
r. g ment Madras Native Infantry. 

10 th Sept Rev. Frederick White, late Chaplain 
to the Flag Ship on the Madras Station. 

89th. Mrs. Louisa Aimee Sladm. 

Mr. Wifenrke, late Purser of the Coromandel. 

Id Oct. Captain Thomas Hod«0n. 

8th. Lieut. Hervey, of the sd batt- 30th regl. 


BOMBAY. 

The Saltan of Museat has assem¬ 
bled all the Arab tribes, and is in person 
gone to take Bahreihn, he has been se¬ 
verely beaten by some Wahabee horse; 
but is resolved to renew the attack, al¬ 
though he, and alibis party, were obliged 
to fly to their \wats, &a. 

VICE ‘ ADMIRALTY COURT. 

Instance Side. Ship Ernaad. 

On Sat. Nov. 30th. Mr.StavcIy was heard 
at a considerable length on behalf of the 
captors and prajed for a decree of con¬ 
demnation against the ship on the follow¬ 
ing points. 

1st. I'or sailing without register or cer¬ 
tificate of registry. 

2d. For exporting from Bombay to 
Calcutta, English piece goods. 

3d. For exporting from Calcutta to 
Bombay, sugars without having given 
bond, 

4th. For fraudulent conduct in the mas¬ 
ter, iu trading without licence or port 
clearance. 

On Tuesday the Court was occupied in 
hearing the arguments of the Advocate- 
Gliberal, da behalf of the hon. Com¬ 
pany as owners of the ship Ernaad, and 
of Mr. Stavely in' reply; we regret ex¬ 
ceedingly that we are'unable to give, to 
4ay auy accurate report of the argumeptg, 
used by .the 
in tbis most 


learned .counsel On each- side 
important suit—but'wfc hope 


we shall be able to do so in our next pub 
lication : the Court adjourned till Thurs-; 
day when-ibe Judge said, that with re¬ 
spect to the first point, the sailing with*- 
out a register or certificate of registry,— 
he thought that the vessel was not liable 
to the penalties imposed by the regis^ 
ter acts, because that at the time the 
strip was detained try Capt. O'Brien, she 
could not have complied with the former 
register acts, there being iu India no offi¬ 
cers of the description poiuted out by the 
legislature to carry them into execution ; 
it had been so decided at home by the. 
King in council upon appeal front Madras 
in a case in which the Judge said lie hiui 
been counsel there, reversing tin* judg¬ 
ment below; the last act of the 55 Geo. 
3d making provisions for carrying into 
effect in India the acts of the 26, 27, 31. 
Geo. III. was not known there, at the 
time the ship sailed from Calcutta, nor 
at the time of her being seized near 
Bombay; that statute took away all 
doubt as to the point; but if it was 
thought to he a case requiring legislative 
interposition, this was sufficient to justi¬ 
fy the measure. With regard to tlte 
second and third points, the Judge said 
he continued to he clearly of opinion, that 
the importing of Europe goods into Cal¬ 
cutta, otherwise than coming direct from 
the mother country ; ami also the export- 
porting from Calcutta of sugars, without 
having given bond to carry them to some- 
other of his Majesty’s English plantations 
or to Eng’and, Ireland, Wales, or Ber¬ 
wick, were breaches of the statutes 13 
Car. 2. C. 7. and 12 Car. 2. C. 18. which 
would subject tiic ship to condemnation 
but, as the importing of Europe produt e 
into Calcutta, ahd the exporting of Sugar 
from Calcutta without having first given 
bond, were offences committed at Cal¬ 
cutta, and as the 12 Car. 2. C. 18. direct1 
cd suits for breaches of that statute to 
be brought in any court of record, and 15 
Car. 2. C. 7. iu any of his Majesty’s courts 
in the lands, islands, colonics, planta¬ 
tions, territories or places where the of¬ 
fence was committed or in any court of 
record in England; he had doubts whe¬ 
ther' he had any jurisdiction upon' these 
points over tbis ship in the Vice Admirab¬ 
ly Court at-Bombay on the instance side. 
He said that the doubt had struck him 
when preparing the decree, and he wished 
to hear Mr. Stavely on 1 the subject. Mr. 
Bravely,’ for this captors, not being pre¬ 
pared to go into this point, the Judge di¬ 
rected the cause to stand over for further 
hearing on Wednesday, on argument as to 
the jurisdiction, and also, if neeerfstry, 
as to the fourth. poiut,aatowfcichhe‘kad 
before stopped t he Council fov the'cpptorx; 
having no doubt, of the nientd of' tbeSd 
and 3d points and haefagOgfe'thabltjme 
not peypeiyed the difficulty as to the jiir 
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risdictkm—rthc original ground of seizure, 
us t<? t he want of certificate, being clearly 
within the jurisdiction, if that objection 
had been applicable to ships built in 
India, 

The Chaplains attached to the Presi¬ 
dency of Bombay, have beeu stationed ac¬ 
cording to the following geographical ar¬ 
rangement. 

The Rev. N. Wade at St. Thomas’s 
Church Bombay. 

Rev. H. Davies, atColabali andTannali. 
Rev. T. Carr, at. Surat. 

J. Rawlins, at Kaira. 

Thomas Robinson at Srroor and Poona. 
John Saudwith, Esq. is appointed by 
the Bishop of Calcutta, Registrar of the 
Archdeacoury of Bombay. 

BIRTHS. 

Oct, 6. Ladv of Capt. Spry, of a «nn. 

Nor. i. Lr.ily of Capt, Richaid Morgan, of a 

MARRIAGE. 

Sept. “t. Capt. Malcolm McNiel to Mis* Maiy 
Mu'jr. 

FORT MARLBOROUGH. 

DEATHS. 

July It. At Fort Marlbro, t:»pt.Thomas Capson, 
late of tin- Country’s Service. 

Aug. hi. i.ieut. Alexander Irvine, of the Hon, 
lumpany'a European Regt. aged 16. 

CEYLON. 

Minute by His Excellency the Governor. 
—For some time past the Colons Koi le, a 
district of the province of Saifi again, bor¬ 
dering on the Mahagampattoo, has been 
infested by a gang of depredators, headed 
bv one Oiakiiutne Mohandiram, by casta 
Washerman, and a native of the village of 
Oiakinnne in the Mahagampatto, hut who 
hail accepted employ with the King of 
Kunilv, and obtained the title of Mohan- 
diram for his services against the English 
in the war of 1803. He had no fixed 
abode, but several places of resort on each 
side of the Wellaway river, and both in 
the maiiiime pioviuce aud the interior. 

Repeated complaints had been made 
that passengers were stopped, rifted, and 
ill itsed by this gang—and the traders 
in salt were obliged to purchase at an ad- 
vanced price from the Mohandiram, who 
wasenaldetl to supply them by theft from 
the Leways of the Mchagampattoo.—He 
was described as a daring man, always 
\yell armed and atteuded, and possessing 
from his power great influence among the 
lower headmen of* both provinces—in go 
much, that it was extremely difficult to ob¬ 
tain the necessary intelligence or co-ope¬ 
ration for his apprehension. 

‘ A pursuit was sojiue weeks, ago . undo- 
taken both from ijauibangtotte and Saf- 
ftagaai, under Mr. Backhouse in the 
former quarter, and Lieutenant Malcolm 
iji the, latjerr-but after much fatigue aud 
exposure durlug heuvy rains, the rivers 
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being swollen, and the conntry in many 
places inundated, those gentlemen were 
obliged to return to their stations without 
securing the Mohandiram, though several 
of his adhereuts were' apprehended and 
the party dispersed. 

Mr. Blackliouxe however continued bis 
enquiries—aud having on the 3d instant 
received secret information of the Mohan- 
diram's track, he immediately pursued 
him by a sudden night march of thirty 
mi'es, to the village Galawarve. 

It was found that he had left that plage 
in tile evening of the same day—but being 
reported to be still in the neighbourhood, 
a party of some headmen aud three Malay 
soldiers were sent in search of him, who 
secured and brought him in without resis¬ 
tance, and lie is now safely lodged in the 
Tower of Hambangtottc. 

Much praise is veiy worthily bestowed 
by the Ceylon government on the gentle¬ 
man who caused the apprehension of that 
thief. 

We are happy to say that the weather 
which has continued so long unfavourable 
seems now likely to cease.. We do not re¬ 
member ever to have witnessed such 
heavy rains as have fallen in the course of 
the last three months. The season has 
begun to clear at Gallce, and the present 
cessation of rain at Colombo creates a hope 
that an entire change is now likely to take 
place. It does not appear liowcv er that 
the crops have sintered any serious injury, 
or that the rouutiy has been in the least 
degree unhealthy. 

It is worthy of observation . that the 
monsoons have never before beeu knowu 
to extend to so late a period of the year, 
though it has been remarked that foe 
the last thicc or four years they have beeu 
considerably retarded beyond those pe¬ 
riods at winch they were formerly ex¬ 
pected to break up. 

We some time since mentioned that a 
book had been tumid on an island in or 
near TorreV Straits, intimating Hie loss of 
the Eliza, Captain Murray, on his passage 
to Bengal; and the melancholy fact is 
now confirmed by Captain Williams, of 
the Fredeiick, ly whom the book waa 
found, giving * a journal of proceeding* 
of two boats belonging to the • Eliza,- 
wrcckcd the UlU of June, 1815.* 

Ceylon, Nov. 27 .—Last night a most 
outraeeous and desperate attempt w as 
made to rob the General Treasury at ttwa 
place—Tberobbers succeeded in effecting 
an entrance into the outer apartment of 
the Treasury, but were fortunately unable 
to penetrate the rooms in which- .the 
'money is kept. Some .boxes, however^ 
which were in the room, were brokenopdo 
by them, which, luckily, contained nothing 
hat empty gunny bags. A coil of 
rope was left behind by the nsbbSts, sup' 
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posed to have been for the purpose Of 
drawing, up their booty, hail their enter* 
prise proved successful. The heavy and 
incessant rain, which fell during the night 
audtlie darkness necessarily attending it, 
particularly favoured the execution of 
their nefarious purpose. 

This attempt is rendered the more 
daring, as it is the second of the same 
kind which has been made within the 
short space of three weeks—-and although 
a considerable reward was offered by fio- 
vernmeut for the apprehension of tiie per¬ 
petrators of this act of outrage: no clue 
to their discovery has, hitherto, been ob¬ 
tained. 

The most lamentable accident lias 
happened at Colombo. On Monday the 
27th January about eight o’clock in the 
evening, a cutter from the Iphigenia 
frigate was upset at a little distance from 
the Zeburgh battery. 

There were ou board, Lieut. Saunders 
of the Iphigeuia, Mr. Windsor a Midship¬ 
man, eight seamen and a boy, with Lieut. 
Forster of H. M. 2d Ceylon, and ensigns 
Campbell, Hasweli and Coane of tbe 73d 
regiment, 

Lieut. Forster, the midshipman, and 
six seamen were saved, but Lieut. Saun¬ 
ders, all the three officers of the 73d, two 
seameu and the boy unfortunately pe¬ 
rished. The night was clear, aud the 
moon shone bright, but the wind was 
blowing fresh, and the sea was running 
high; there does not appear to have b**en 
tbe least reason to attribute this cala¬ 
mitous eveut to any fault whatever of the 
commanding officer or the boat’s crew— 
it was a misfortune that could neither be 


At the sale at the General Treasury on 
26th Dec, bills on Bengal commenced at 
22$, and closed selling at 22 fadams cur¬ 
rency, P. S. R. 

On 27th bills on England were sold at 1 
from 14 R. D. and 7 Fan. to 15 P. £. St. 


When his Excellency the Governor was 
last in Kandy, there was brought before 
his notice, a boy whose mother positively 
declared hiiu to be the son of the unfor¬ 
tunate Major Davis. Some indeed are 
credulous enough to believe, that this boy 
carrying the most evident marks of Eu¬ 
ropean blood is the son of a Kaudiau wo¬ 
man by a Kaudiau blacksmith, as proba¬ 
ble a supposition as that he may be the 
son of a Chinese woman by a Malay fa¬ 
ther ; the probability of bis being the son 
of that unfortunate British officer caused 
the Governor to order him to be educated 
in the seminary at Culombo. 

Govt. Advertiser, 25 th Jan. 1817.— 
Gerriway Pattoo aud Malmgam Pattoo 
are to be united into one district, under 
the uame. District of Taugalle. 


CIVIL APPOINTMENTS. 

Dec. 4, 101 6 .—Barry St. Leger Assist. 
Colir. in district of Jaffiiapatatn. 

J. A. Farrell, Esq. to be Collector of 
Tangallee. 

R. M. Sneyd, Esq. Assisant Colir. 

J. Downing, Esq. is removed to theeoi- 
lectorship of Matura. 

D. Starke, Esq. Assist, to Commissary 
of Revenue. 

H. Wright, Esq. Provincial Judge of 
Matura. 

BIRTHS, 


foreseen nor prevented—a great sea broke 
over the boat’s quarter, and she was in¬ 
stantly filled and turned keel upwards; 
two of the seamen who could not swim 
clang to the boat and were saved; lieut. 
Forster got hold of an oar, and with the 
help of oueof the seamen reached the 
harbour, when, after being nearly ex¬ 
hausted he was assisted by Mr. Windsor 
in saviug himself upou a dhony; the other 
seamen escaped by swimming; Ensign 
Campbell was thrown upon the rocks at 
the mouth of the harbour, and every 
means were used in vain by the medical 
gentlemen to restore his lifeless body. In 
the course of. the next morning the bodies 
oLensign Haswell, the two seamen and 
the boy were} found, and at five o’clock 
the two officers and the boy were'in¬ 
terred in the burial ground on the south 
esplanade y Hip Excellency the Governor 
with all hU Staff, the captain and officers 
of the Iphigmia* .the 73d regiment, the 
gifcen of the pther regiments aud artil- 

a in garrison, and all the civilians in 
mho attended. 


87 * h Dec. I ariy of ' iem. Col. O'Connell, H. M. 

73rd regiment, of a .on. 

8 d January. Ilrt, Dawson, of a daughter. 

8 th. Lady of Capt. Truter Connor, or a daughter. 

MARRIAGES. 

14'h Nov. Mr. C. Walker, lit Officer of the 
Government brig, Kandyan, to Miss Sophia 
Dahymple. 


DEATHS. 

88 th Dec. At Tangallc, Capt. Roberta, H SI, 
8 d Ceylon regiment. Commandant of Haw- 
ban rotte. 

3 d Jan. At Colombo, Lieut. Hone, H. M. ut 
Ceylon regiment. 

80th. At Pde Galle, Lieut. O. Halliday, H. M. 
10 th regiment. 

tB'h. At Colombo, infant daughter of Baron 
Von Con rad y. 

Bl*t Nov. At Colombo, Capt. Samuel Allen 
VTlree or, Ut Ceylon regiment. 

The Ceylon Government Gazette announce* the 
heaey lot* which the Island ha; attained in 
the death of W. Tolfrey, E,q. on the 4 thJau. 
after a severe illoets of 14 day* coMint*ace, 
which terminated a life eminently debuted (J 
the good of othert) hit death appears to hate 
eacited univerea! regret. 


JAVA. 

The Java Government Garettc was Su¬ 
perceded by the Bunria&he Cournot, ou 
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U\e 2Qtjl of August. It is published 
twice a week, in (tie Dutch language. The 
’appointments to the Residencies that have 
been made by the Dutch Government are 
not supposed to promise the most benefi¬ 
cial result. The Governor has refused to 
guarantee the protection of the Rajahs 
and Native Princes, now settled iu their 
dominion^, according to the policy adopt¬ 
ed by the English ; so that it is not pro¬ 
bable the existing order of things wilt long 
remain. The approaching departure of 
the British Authorities is, we understand, 
extremely regretted by the native powers, 
and the succeeding Government regarded 
with dislike and alarm, occasioned by the ' 
apprehension that is entertained of the 
old system of rule being restored. The 
refusal of the guarantee which British 
justice demauded, affords an argument un¬ 
favourable to their interests,and indicates 
a change in the principles of the adminis¬ 
tration that has been pursued since the 
colonies came into our possession. 

The Dutch certainly have good reason 
to regret the departure of our troops from 
the Colony so soon, as the 2d division of 
their forces from Holland is not expected 
till the end of November, and there is 
evident dissatisfaction among the natives. 
—The Kx-Sultan of Djocjocarta, who has 
been residing here as a state prisoner 
since his return from Penang, was detect¬ 
ed about five days ago iu fomenting an 
on insurrection -his plans are not yet 
fully known, but the Dutch themselves de¬ 
clare, that the intention appeared to he a 
general auil indiscriminate massacre of 
tlte Europeans, and that lie had collected 
many adherents for this desperate under¬ 
taking. His quarters arc now strictly 
watched, and three or four of his retinue 
have been sent to the jail of Batavia, 
where of course they must die, for it is 
such a place that a prisoner scarcely ever 
survives the whole mouth.— Penang Gaz. 

Extract from the Proclamation of the 
Dutch Government at Jintavia. 

Your sudden burst of heartfelt joy, in¬ 
habitants of Java, on learning the regener¬ 
ation of our native country, proved how 
gladly you would welcome the moment 
when the Interrupted relations might be 
restored. New disturbances delayed this 
happy period. The Netherlands army, 
partly destined for your protection, was 
first obliged to run to arms, and fight to¬ 
gether with those of the allied powers, 
tlte glorious strife of liberty and depen¬ 
dence. Rut scarcely was their victory 
ensured, when his Majesty again turned 
hit eyes towards you. 

That these possessions restored to him 
by a just and magnanimous ally, should be 
' without delay placed under the Nether¬ 
lands government, was His Majesty's com- 
■ Stand and pur commission, .this moment 


has arrived; and it is to us a feeling of the 
highest satisfaction to be able to proclaim 
it to you. 

You come under the rule and protection 
of a sovereign sprung from that race which 
id most dear to the Netherlands, from 
which all Netherlands, inspired with 
noble ardor, sought for its preservation, 
and, by the aid of divine providence, ob¬ 
tained it. 

Netherlands India to Netherland re¬ 
stored, should participate in the preserva¬ 
tion, and, witli God’s blessing, attain to 
more than its former splendor. Such is 
the fixed design of the King, and our ef¬ 
forts c.tn and shall have no other motive 
than the joint welfare of both. 

In these our endeavours we look for as¬ 
sistance and support from all; for the 
principles which guide us are just, liberal, 
and mild. Their only object is to pro¬ 
mote general and individual prosperity. 
Our intentions of adhering to these prin¬ 
ciples are unshaken ;—our rneaus of 
mamtainiug them powerful. A strict ol - 
servauce of the social duties, in accord¬ 
ance witli the general and particular laws 
and regulations, is the easy and generous 
condition on which His Majesty com¬ 
mands us to promise his paternal protec¬ 
tion to all who live under his dominion, 
without exception. 

To take a zealous, faithful, and honor¬ 
able interest in promoting the public ser¬ 
vice, to avoid ail oppressive and arbi¬ 
trary treatment of any one whomsoever, 
is the certain way for all, whether high or 
low iu office, to itecome sharers in His 
Majesty's favour. Sueli a line of conduct, 
therefore, we shall as certainly feel it our 
duty to a'knowledge and reward, as to 
cheek and resist, severely and impartially, 
a contrary behaviour, should such an un¬ 
looked for instance occur. 

With these dispositions also, thegovern- 
ment entrusted to him is this day assumed 
by our colleagues, the Baron van der Ca- 
pellan, on whom it has pleased His Ma¬ 
jesty to confer the permanent dignity of 
Governor-General of Netherlands India, 
and Commatidcr-in-Chiefof His Majesty’s 
land and sea forces jo the east of the Cape 
of Good Hope. 

We do further declare, in order to obvi¬ 
ate all interruption or difficulty iu the re¬ 
gular course, of affairs, that the existing 
laws and regulations for the administration 
of justice, the management and collection 
of the public revenues and resources, agri¬ 
culture, commerce, navigation, and *11 
other branches remain of general effect. 
And we do desire and command that the 
same be respected and obeyed by all, and 
be maintained by those to whom thecharge 
and execution thereof is confided', !n the 
name and on the behalf of the Netherland 
government, until we shall hare further 
provided therein. 
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We ordain that from henceforth, in all 
eivil and criminal actions at law, the sen¬ 
tence shall be pronounced in the name aud 
authority of the King of the Netherlands. 

1 Finally, we direct all persons holding 
public offices or situations, to continue 
in charge thereof, in so far as we have not 
already made, or shall hereafter make, 
other arrangements for the discharge of 
the duties thereunto attached. 

And in order that no one tnay pretend 
ignorance thereof, these presents shall he 
proclaimed and affixed in the most solemn 
manner at the seat of Government (Hoof- 
8tad, metropolis), and at the different re¬ 
sidencies, both in the Dutch and native 
languages. 

Given at Batavia this llHh day of 
August 1816. 

(Signed) C. T. Flout. 

Van dbii Cavelien. 

A. A. Buyskeh, 
Commissioners General. 

NEW SOUTH WALKS. 

Sydney, August 8,1816. 

Arrived the Trial, Captain Burnet, which 
sailed from this |>ort on the 27th of May, 
1815,and shared with the colonial schooner 
Brothers in the severe conflict at New 
Zealand on the 20th of August following, 
the circumstances attending which en¬ 
counter the public are already in posses¬ 
sion of. From thence proceeding to the 
Society Islands, she reached i.itnao at a 
crisis which was designed by the un¬ 
friendly inhabitants of Ouheitc to de¬ 
termine the fate of Pomarree and his ad¬ 
herents, the B ioree Auta, or “ praying 
people," the appellation given to those 
who had renounced idolatry ami profess¬ 
ed a desire lo embrace Christianity. The 
attack upon tho«e quietly disposed people 
was reserved for the Sabbath Day, when 
their opponents c-nuMdered they would be 
employed in t.ie duties of devotion: and 
so sudden w as the attack that the latter im¬ 
mediately gave way, until by the presence 
of mind aud bravery of an Englishman 
who resided amongst them, the ardor of 
the assailants received a check, and the 
pursuers were in turn pursued with con¬ 
siderable loss. Captain Burnet reports 
that the attack taking place close to the 
sea side, the Englishman fixed a swivel 
on the stem of one of their canoes, which 
he plied with such wonderful effect, that 
after a few discharges the assailants com¬ 
menced a precipitate retreat, leaving up¬ 
wards of forty dead upon the bench. 
Captain Burnet proceeded then to the 
Marquesas; and on his return to Eimao, 
which occupied an iuteival of three 
months, had the pleasme to learn that 
the engagement above alluded to had bran 
. decisive; first, in placing Bomaree in the 
full sovereignty of the Islands; aud next. 
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in thoroughly snbdlting the spirit, of re¬ 
volt among his rebellious subjects. It 
had formerly been their plan of warfare 
to hunt the defeated party up into the 
mountains, and upon both sides kill all 
within their power; but from an excel¬ 
lence of policy, for which this Venerable 
Chief is doubtless indebted to the wise 
and benevolent counsel of his Christian 
friends, the Missionaries, he adopted the 
more conciliatory course of extending am¬ 
nesty to the revolt ers, from whom a so¬ 
lemn promise rf allegiance was exacted 
upon their return to good order. 

The Active, in which Mr. Crook aud 
family went, had not arrived at the 
islands when Mr. Burnet left, as that 
vessel would necessarily remain some time 
at the Bay of Islands, which was her first 
intended destination. The Queen Char¬ 
lotte had however gone, for the Marque¬ 
sas, and is by this time homeward bound. 

The Tweed, C.ipt. Eddis, arrived from tin. 
Derwent at Sydney, Apt it 27. IS16—Sli bring* 
information of the sate arrival tin re of the Emu, 
on the 4lh. 

BIRTHS. 

3d Jan.> 816 . Lady ol lieut Forater, Com of H.M. 
brig Emu, nl a von. 

Lady of the late Ellis Brent, Esq. Judge Advo¬ 
cate of tins territory, of a daughter, 
lttli July, 1316. Lady of K. Jenkins, Esq. of 
Gnoigr.Street, of a son. 

Sfttli Aog, Lady of his honor Lieut.-Governor 
Aliille, of a daughter. 

92d Oct, Mrs. W. C. B. Jackson, of a daughter. 
MARRIAGES. 

6th Jan 1816 . Lieut. Carne, H.M. 46lh regiment, 
tu Mi'S liiougliton. eldest ilaug ter of W. 
Broughton, lisq. Assnl.v I Comm s-arv Gene¬ 
ral, and Magistrate tor the County of Cum¬ 
berland. 

13>h Match, 1816 . C.ipl. Read, of the Merchant 
Scivice, to Miss Eliz. Ilnur, ot Casllcieagh 
si root 

84th April, At St, Ph lip*., Sidney. Mr. R. Sid- 
dons, commander of i)„- hr.g *'.' iphell Mac- 

? narie, to Mis- Jane I’nivell d. filler of Mrs. 
'owell, of th ' Paramatta Road. 

88th June. AnJ. Byrne, to Miss M. Best. 

DEATHS. 

4(h Jan, 1816. At Wntdsoi, Mr. iV. Gaudry, 
settler. 

81st March. Mrs. Patmei, wife of Mr. J. Pal¬ 
mer, ol Sydney. 

82d. Mr. W. H. Man**rL 

May 1816. Mr-*. -t.ilf.ird, wife of Rrv. W. Stif. 

ford, Vicar o Overhmv Worcesteishu*. 

7 th Oct. Mr. t. Keddmgt ir. 


CAPE OF GOOD HOPE. 

We copy from the Madias Courier 
the following extract of a letter from 
an officer on board his Majesty's ship 
Zebra, dated, the 10th of August, 
which describes her sufferings : 

“ Nothing worth men ioning occurred 
during our passage here, uutil we arrived off 
the bauk of Lagullas, where we met with 
all sorts of disasters from the most violent 
squalls nud gules 1 ever witnessed— one of 
them very nearly upset us, split our sails 
to pieces, and the lightning took away 
our fore and main yards- We were taken 
abaqk with a heavy gale from the S, W, 
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which lasted three days; fortunately we 
Were enabled to repair the damages very 
quickly, and a few days carried us close 
up to the IV,ly; but a N. W. gale came on 
Again, blowing with great fury, and drove 
•us off the bank.—On the 26th of July, 
we contrived to reach Simon’s Bay, and 
I had hoped all our troubles were at au 
end for some time; but mi the night of 
the 2‘Jth it blew a perfect hurricane from 
N. W. during which the Rivolutionnairc 
parted her cables, aud drove on board the 
Zebra, sweeping every thing in her way, 
and after remaining on board us half an 
hour, she swung clear, drifted on shore, 
and took us with her, where we remaiued 
two days, striking the ground very hea¬ 
vily, and the two vessels foul of each 
other nearly the whole time. Had not 


the Zebra • been the strongest vesse* 
that could be put together, nothing ertutd 
possibly have prevented her g,ildg to 
pieces, or had we grounded foe yards 
further ahead or astern, nothing could 
have saved us from going to pieces upon 
the rock ; the Rdvolutiunnaire is, we have 
reason to believe, very much damaged, 
she at one time gained on the pumps, 
but since they got her off, sue has made 
much less water, but she must be hove 
down.—The Zebra, 1 am happy to say, 
has not made a drop of water, though 
her false keel is knocked off, aud her rud¬ 
der and her upper works cut to pieces by 
the frigate. 


* The Zebia li a teak ship, built at Bombsv. 
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IMPERIAL PARLIAMENT. 

The Bill to regulate the trade to and 
from places wiihin the charter limits of 
the East-India Conipauy, and his Majes¬ 
ty’s possession* in the Medite> .’.mean, has 
been amended on recoinmiuii. nr, and two 
dau«es introduced bv wluci it is enacted 
that the Island of Malta and its depend¬ 
encies, shall be deemed to be iu Europe; 
hut that no constri.ciion be ut on the 
Act to prevent the introduction into Mal¬ 
ta or Gibraltar of articles now Importa¬ 
ble into tl e United Kitmdom. 

A lltport has been made by the Com¬ 
mons, to whom the Petitions of the East- 
India Conipauy, and of certain Proprie¬ 
tors of East-India Stock, were referred, 
m which it is stated that it has been 
proved that the medium rate of peace 
freight of the ships enumerated in the 
Petition is about £18 per ton, being £8 
below the lowest rate at which the Com¬ 
pany has been able to contract for since 
the cout lusion of the war. The Com¬ 
mittee argue, that notwithstanding the 
explicit language of the Act of 1799, 
rendering the owners incapable of claim¬ 
ing any increase of the fixed rate of peace 
freight, it appears that expectations have 
"been entertained that relief would be 
granted in the event of the expenses of 
outfit becoming greatly disproportioned, 

’ but that it seems clear that such expecta¬ 
tions can only be justified iu those cases 
where contracts were in strict conformity 
to the Act, on the principle of an invari¬ 
able peace freight. The Report proceeds 
fo state the setting aside of the claims of 
' six ships 'contracted for in 1811, and four 
regular extra ships, and that upon the 
.remaining twenty-four cases great diffi¬ 
culty l)as been found in forming an opi¬ 


nion. They are of decided'opinion, that 
a relaxation of the principles of fixed 
tender should occur as seldom as possible, 
but that circumstances would reuder a li¬ 
teral execution of their contracts peculi¬ 
arly hard up m the owners of the twen¬ 
ty-four. The Committee conceive, that the 
only course of relief would be to permit 
the ship-owners, ou payment of the pe¬ 
nalty of jfb.OOO for non-performance of 
their contracts, to receive au improved 
rate of freight not more than per ton. 
Also, that the proceedings of the Court of 
Directors on this matter, be reported to 
Parliament. The Committee also, recom¬ 
mend tne revision and improvement o t 
the laws affecting the Company's shipping 
system. 

A Bill founded on the above Report, to 
authorize the Directors to make extraor¬ 
dinary allowances to the owners of certain 
ships, was ordered to be printed on the 
13th June, which enacts that the East- 
ImJia Company may allow the owners ol 
certain ships au additional sum for freight 
upon payment of peualty; which allow¬ 
ance is to be abated in case of the reduc¬ 
tion in the price of articles. If owner.* 
become entitled to additional, charge* 
arising in war time, no allowance to be 
made. Payment of bond may be deduct¬ 
ed out of the freight and earnings of the 
ship; bend is cancelled in case of lo*/ 
or capture. The Act does not altei 
contracts and agreements by which 
the said ships are let or hired. All 
future allowances or agreements of Com¬ 
pany with ship-owners to be laid before 
Parliament. 

The following is a summary of the 
state of the East India Company’s annual 
account to 1st May, 1817. 



.102 Civil College at 

Receipts in the 
Territ. branch £160,000 

Do. Commerc. 6,486,191 

-- 6,586,191 

Payments in Ter¬ 
rit. brauch 1,965,963 

Do. Commerc. 4,458,358 

- 6,424,321 

Territ. Debts 7,290,526 — — . ... ■ 

Territ. Assets 3,222,773 


Territ. Assets def. .. .. 4,067,753 

Commerc. Debts 9,130,533 
Couuner. Assets 21,066,229 


Commerc. Assets in favour 18,935,696 


Assets in favour .. .. 14,867,943 

To amount of Company’s 
Home Bond Debt, bear¬ 
ing 5 per cent. Inte¬ 
rest .. .. £3,958,175 

Do. do. not bear¬ 
ing Interest 15,417 3,973,592 


Assets in favour .. .. £10,894,351 

Carlton House , Mag 29, 1817-—His 
Royal Highness the Prince Regent was 
this day pleased, in the name and on the 
behalf of his Majesty, to confer the ho¬ 
nor of Knighthood upon Thomas Stam¬ 
ford Raffles, Esq. late Lieutcnant-Govcr- 
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nor of Java and its dependencies. Sir 
Thomas presented a copy of his History 
of Java. 

Same day, (Iis Royal Highness the 
Prince Regent was pleased, to confer the 
honor of Knighthood on Ralph Rice, Esq. 
Recorder of Prince of Wales's island. 

Bast India House.—Cn^U W. Forrest 
has been appointed by the Court of Direc¬ 
tors to succeed Sir J.Cnnnitigham, as In¬ 
spector of Military Stores for India, and 
Capt. Peter Page, late of the Bomba^ es¬ 
tablishment, to succeed Capt. Forrest as 
Assist. Inspector. 

Lieut. Colonel R. Gordon ; Capt. J. S. 
Crofts, Surgeon W. Mackie, and Capt. 
S. Snook of the Bombay Marine have re¬ 
tired from the service. 

Mr. James Sandwifh is permitted by 
the Court of Directors to proceed to Bom¬ 
bay to practise as an Attorney in the Re¬ 
corder’s Court at that Presidency. 


We are requested to cortect a mistake 
in our Journal for May, p. 500, relative 
to reports of cases decided in the Court of 
the Recorder, and Supreme Court at 
Madras. Notes of the kind alluded to 
were, in the course of the last year, pri¬ 
vacy priuted there for the use of that, 
settlement, but not intended for publica¬ 
tion. 


CIVIL COLLEGE AT HAILEYBURY. 


We bare been favoured with the fol¬ 
lowing account of the proceedings at 
Hertford College, on the 29th of May, 
when a numerous deputation of the Court 
of Directors visited that institution, for 
the purpose of receiving the report of the 
College Council, as to the result of the 
general examination of the students, and 
likewise for that of presenting prizes to 
those who had distinguished themselves. 
The College had the honor of a visit from 
Mr. Canning, Lord Binning, and the 
Bishop of London, the visitor; from the 
two former for the first time. 

The Directors arrived first. Short¬ 
ly after their arrirai they proceeded to the 
council room, when the following docu¬ 
ments were laid before them as usual. 

A report on the state of tlie discipline 
and literature of the college. 

The several examination lists. 

A list of the students who had been 
awarded prizes, and had obtained other - 
bonorable distinctions. 

The rauk of the students who were 
then leaving the college for India, as 
nettled by the College Gouncil, with refer¬ 
ence to their industry, proficiency, and 
general good behaviour. 


The report afforded the deputation 
much satisfaction, inasmuch as it appear¬ 
ed thereby, that, notwithstanding some 
partial interruption of good order, the 
great body of the students had on the 
whole conducted themselves with regula¬ 
rity, propriety, and attention to their 
studies ; and that the literary exertions 
of the students had been such as to reflect 
great honor on many of them, and to do 
justice to flic opportunities of instruction 
which the college had afforded them. 

On the arrival of the other distinguish¬ 
ed personages who visited the roilegc 
upon that occasion, the Deputation which 
had adjourned, re-assembled, and the 
whole proceeded to the Council Room, 
where they waited till the students were 
assembled in the hall; and the report of 
the state of the college, the list of the 
prizes, and some of the examination 
papers, were shewu to the Members of the 
India Board and the Bishop. 

The students being assembled, the De¬ 
putation, accompanied by Mr. ‘Canning, 
Urd Binning, the Bishop of London, 
the College Council, and several other 
visitors, proceeded to the hall, where the 
following transactions took, place ; • • - 
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The Clerk to theCommittee of College 
read the List of Prizes. 

.Mr. William Richard Young read an 
English Essay of his own composition, the 
subject of which was a comparison of Car- 
thage and Qreat Britain. 

This production afforded very great sa¬ 
tisfaction. 

Reading and translating in the Persian, 
Arabic, Hindustani, Sanscrit and Ben* 
galeafe languages took place, in which the 
several Studcuts who were selected for 
that purpose acquitted themselves in a 
manner highly creditable to themselves 
and the Professors, and very gratifying to 
all the auditors. 

Prizes were distributed agreeably to the 
list before-mentioned. 

The Clerk read twice the rank of the 
Students leaving the College. 

And the Chairman addressed the Stu¬ 
dents to the following effect. 

He expressed the high gratification felt 
himself and his colleagues at the 
favourable report ma le by the Council of 
the state of the College, and the spe¬ 
cimens of talent exhibited that day; he 
remarked with pleasure also, that although 
the Bengal Studeuts were excluded by the 
regulations from the Sanscrit Prize, seve¬ 
ral of them had applied successfully to 
that difficult language, that the Gentlemen 
who had so distinguished themselves 
were Mr. George Morris, Mr. Boulderson, 
and Mr. Raikes Clarke, and that the 
progress they had made in Sanscrit, 
was a pledge of their assiduity in the 
Service of the Company; he trusted that 
all present were impressed with a sense 
of the benefits derived from that institu¬ 
tion, one of the most prominent of which 
the Chairman represented to be the more 
speedy qualification for active employ than 
was found to take place prior to the esta¬ 
blishment of the College. 

It afforded him pleasure to say, tLat the 
report made of the conduct of the stu¬ 
dents was, upon the whole, favourable. 
Yet, he said, it was incumbent on him to 
express tbe pain he felt that the term had 
been tarnished by some instances of insn- 
bordination, and that it had been neces¬ 
sary to make some examples. He hoped, 
however, that such misconduct as that to 
which he had found It necessary to allude, 
would never occur again, aud that in fu¬ 
ture, they would evince their gratitude to 
their superiors by their assiduous appli¬ 
cation to their studies, and by their good 
conduct in every respect. 

To those students who were about to 
'leave the College finally, the Chairman 
said lie would address a few words: them 
he recommended to employ the tedious 
hours which occur during a long voyage 
In improving the acquirements they had 
obtained at the College, assuring them it 
Would be the means of their being the 


sooner qualified for active employment, 
and of their being distinguished in the 
Service. Them, also, he recommended 
to be kind to the natives, layiug aside all 
prejudice against them on account of 
their difference of colour aud manners, 
and bearing in mind, that, as subjects, 
they were entitled to all the benefits of 
good government, and as men, to ail the 
offices of humanity. 

The Deputation then, accompanied by 
Mr. Canning and Lord Binning, proceed¬ 
ed to the Chapel, where the Bishop con¬ 
firmed several of the Students, and the 
business of the day terminated. 

The whole of the distinguished per¬ 
sonages before-mentioned, partook after¬ 
wards of an early diuner with the Prin- ' 
cipal and the Professors. 

Having been favoured also, with a 
L ! st of the Students who obtaiued Prizes 
and other honorable distinctions, and 
the rank of the students who then left 
the College for India, we have great plea¬ 
sure in laying the same before our read¬ 
ers. 

Studentt who obtained Prizes and other 
honorable distinctions. 

George James Morris, Medal in Clas¬ 
sics. Political Economy, Persian, and 
Mathematics, and highly distinguished in 
Other departments. 

Cornelius Cardetv, Medal in Law, 
Prize in Pcrsiau writing, and highly dis¬ 
tinguished in other departments. 

Alexander Maclean, Medal in Sans¬ 
crit, and great credit iu other depart¬ 
ments. 

William Richard Young, Medal in En¬ 
glish composition. 

Henry Smith Boulderson, Prize in Ben¬ 
galese, and highly distinguished in other 
departments. 

Richard Macan, Prize in Hindustani, 
with great credit in other departments. 

Henry Fetherstoue, Prize in Mathema¬ 
tics, with great credit in other depart¬ 
ments. 

Colin Lindsay, Prize in Persian, ami 
highly distinguished in other depart¬ 
ments. 

Brian Houghton Hodgson, Prizes in 
Classics, in Political Economy, in Benge-, 
lese, and with great credit iu other dc-' 
partments. 

William Page, Prize in Law, with great 
credit in other departments. 

John Carvac Morris, Prize in Hindus¬ 
tani, highly distinguished, in other 
partments. * 

John Pollard Willougby, Prize iu Per¬ 
sian, and highly distinguished iu olhef 
departments. ‘ i 

George Robert Gosling, Prize in Was-, 
sics, and highly distinguished iu otbes 
departments. 

William Raikes Clarke, Prize in the 
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Bengalese, and highly distinguished iu 
witter departments. 

John Trotter, Prizes iu Mathematics, 
in History, and iu Law, and highly dis¬ 
tinguished iu oilier dejKtrtineuts. 

William Gordon, Prize iu Hisdustani, 
second Prize in English composition, and 
highly distinguished in other depart¬ 
ments. 

Andrew Grote, Prize in Sanscrit. 

Hairy Borradaile, Prize in Hindustani, 
fnd in French. 

Alexander Cumming, Prize in Benga¬ 
lese. 

Richard Wells, Prize in Persian. 

Johu Rycroft Best, Prize in Classics, 
viilh great credit in other departments. 

Grevilie Temple Temple, Prize iu 
French, and Drawing, with great credit 
in other departments. 

William Parry Ohedcn, Prize iu French. 

Thomas Wyatt, Piize in Drawing. 

The following Students were highly dis¬ 
tinguished, Alexander Fairlie Bruce, 
Robert Barlow, lion. Frederic John 
Shore, Destock Davis, Henry SuaithLaiie, 
Thomas Richard.-on, George Ramsay 
Campbell, George Cheap. 

And the following passed the Exami¬ 
nation with great credit, Charles Craw¬ 
ford Parks, George Russell Clerk, Charles 
James Barnett, Anstrutlter Ghtsapc. 

The twelve best Persian Writers are 
William Boyd, 

Harry Borradaile, 

Alexander Farlie Bruce, 

Cornelius Car dew, 

George Charles Cheap, 

John Francis Griffith Cooke, 

Freddie Currie, 

Thomas Reid Davidson, 

Henry (larington Glass, 

Hemy Patrick Russell, 

Grenville Temple Temple, and 
Thomas Wyatt. 

William Dampicr was first of his class 
it. Law, and also in classic-*, but forfeited 
the medals in those departments, for 
want of good proficiency in other depart¬ 
ments, according to the regulations of the 
college. 

Sydenham Charles Clarke forfeited a 
ptjw in Law, which would otherwise 
hare fallen to him, by giving up Hie San¬ 
scrit department; and also for want of 
good proficiency in other departments. 

William Richard Young, was first of 
bfs class in Law, and in Political Econo¬ 
my ; but forfeited the prizes in those de¬ 
partments for want of good proficiency in 
Other departments. 

Thomas Reid Davidson, was first of his 
flass in Frcuch, but forfeited the prize 
for want of good proficiency in other de¬ 
partments: and 

John Lowis, was first of his class in 
Mathematics, but "forfeited the prize 


for watat of good proficiency >0 other de¬ 
partments. 

Bank of the Students who left the col¬ 
lege for India. 

BENGAL STUDENTS. 

First Class. —George James Morris, 
Henry Smith Bouldcrson, Charles Craw-r 
ford Packs. 

Second CorneliusCavdcw, Geo. 

Ru»seli Clerk, Richard Macau. 

Third Class. —John Staniforth, Alex¬ 
ander Thellusson. John Gray, Arthur 
Molony, John Dick, Robert Williams. 

Madras Students. 

First Class. — Alexander Maclean, 
Alexander Fairlie Bruce. 

Third Class. —William Elphinston Ful¬ 
lerton, John Worslt'y, John Chardin 
Wroughton. 

BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, and DEATHS, 
HOME LIST. 

BIRTHS. 

At Tonlnrirtge.plttre, the Lady ft Lieut: Col. 
Fagan, uf the Hon. the Ea»t India Cumpam’s 
Sc i vice, amt Adjnlant-General of their Artti> 
on the Bengal Establishim-nt, of a son. 

MARRIAGES. 

SOth Mav. Capt. R. Sneyd. Bengal Cavalry, 
eldest fon of tlii- Rev, W. Sneyd. NtwChiirca, 
Isle of Wight, to Jane, eldest daughter uf tuc 
late W. Dunbar. Esq. 

Lieut, T. Wing, Rov 1 Na'v t° Mrs. Wilvr»>. 
widow of the late George Wilson, E'q. of tin. 
H. E. 1. Company's Civil Service, Madia* 1».- 
tahlisliment. 

G. H. Furlong, Esq. of the Company’s Scrvictv 
to Mary Ann, daughter of W. Chapman, Et. ;. 
of Eentonvilie. 

♦tli June. J. S. Savety. Esq. Sen. Merrh. ana 
Judge Advocate of Pint 3t. George, lo Mi« 
Ycrvrurih, of Great Surry si'eel, Blackfrii . 
road, 

Slh June At earnin'rwelI, J. Crichton, Esq, 
commander ol H. C ship Lord Lyndorli. la 
I atlierine, youngest daughter «.f th- late Alex 
Small, D. D. Minister of Ktlcnuqnh'tr, Tile 
Al Harkncy, Capt. De Bum he ol the ut C< - 
lun Krglineni, Aid-de-Canip 'O (<en, Brownn^,. 
to Miss Sarah Smyth, only daughter of the lai- 
Alfred Smyth. Esq. K. N. 

Sl.t Jim*'. Kt. Hon. G. W. Russc-ll, 3rf son o' 
the Duke of Bedford, to Miss Elizabeth An., 
Kawdon. only child of the ilon. J. Kawdor . 
and niece tn the Marquis of Hastings. 

Same day, at Mary le bone Church. Charles Pat. 
lev, E»q. of Gloucester plan, I’ortm^n squar-. 
Major in the service of the Hon. East-I nut* 
Company, and late Chargd d'affaires at M«* 
Court of Persia, on the part of the Supirn,: 
Government of India, to Mary, eldest daughte ■ 
nfiht lafe Simon MTavish, Esq. of Montreal, r> 
Canada, and nf Dunardry, North Britain. 

At the Cape of Good Hepc, in March, 1. Lujoy, 
Esq. Agent to the Hon. EnU-India Company, 
to Catherine Maria, daughterjof P, L. Cluet'% 
Esq. of Cape Town. 

DEATHS. 

May 39. At her house, in Upper Seymopr.Strpyr, 
Eliza, wife ut T. Hart Davies, Bsq. of Madras- 
On Sunday, Sih June, Mr. E. Illst, of Die Eas' 
’ India House and Son-in-law of the late Rev. 
T. R ih nion. Rector of St. Mary’s, Leicester. 
On the Stub May, in the BSd veer nf hit age, 
Thomas Salt. Bsq. of Lichfield, father of 
Henry Skit, Etq. lua Majesty’s Consul General 
fur Egypt. 

Lately, George, second son of John Coxweli, Can. 
of Chariton King’s, near Cheltenham. He was 
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drowned in the evening of Ifovcmber nth, at 
Canton. It ii supposed that he must have fallen 
overboard during hie sleep. He was a Midship* 
man on board the Coldstream. 

Admiral Bitle ( Governor of the Danish East-lndia 
possessions, died ut I'ranquebar. Captain 
Ulrich,lately Danish Consul at Algers, is expect* 
cd to be named his successor. 

LONDON MARKETS. 

Tuesday, June 84, 1817. 

dsllsi.—Tlit demand for Cotton continues very 
limited i the Glasgow market, however, was very 
brisk last week.— There is much interest excited 
as to when the Bait India Company will bring 
forward the next sale or Cottons: the general 
impress ion in the market is that it will be fixed 
for the lull proximo, but no declaration has yet 
been made by the Company. 

Sapor.—The market was last week more plen¬ 
tifully supplied with Sugars} the stocks in tha 
warehouse, it will be observed, have greatly en¬ 
ervated j the holders evince a disposition to ac¬ 
cept oi the present prices: the sales effected are 
in consequence a shade lower.—The demand lor 
foreign Sugar continues confined to the lower 
qualities, which are rather scarce.—It is stated in 
the market that the Sugar Bounty Bill refers only 
to Suggrs refined by the new procese, commonly 
termed Patent Goods, and that the bounty on 
other refined goods will not be varied. 

Coffee. —The public sales last week were exten¬ 
sive: the whole went off flreely, without any 
variation in the prices.—The stuck of Coffin: in 
liondun is veiy limited, and a very great propor¬ 
tion is held by speculators who have observed the 
gradual diminishing of the stock for a series of 
years, and the great increase or consumption 
owing to the late depressed prices. It must be 
mentioned, the Welt India planter at present 
gets a fair remunerating price lor his produce, 
the whole is immediately brought to market, Bitd 
sold at the currency of the day; the supplies to 
be expected will in consequence be very consi¬ 
derable; the Continental prices are on the ad¬ 
vance, but not in proportion with the rapid rise 
of the English markets. At a public sale of Cof¬ 
fee this forenoon, consisting oi damaged descrip¬ 
tions, the prices were exceedingly high. 

Rice, —As the prices of Rice are intimately 
connected with the Corn market, the decline in 
Mark Lane yesterday will greatly affect the rates. 

Slices.—Pepper has been in good demand.— 
fine Cloves sold at 9s.»d.i Bast India Ginger, 
vis. Ad. a 45s. 

SHIP-LETTER MAILS FOR INDIA. 

PRIVATE SHIPS. 

■Skip’s Names. Tone. Probable Time qf Sailing. 

Cape iff Good Hope, 

Teds. 105 June 88. 

Cape Packet .... 8S0 June SO. 

Tamerlane . HO Juntas. 

hie iff Prance. 

British Army.... 450 June 80. 

Calcutta. 

Marq. Anglvica. 400 June SO. 

Northumbrian'.. 480 Prom Gravesend, June89. 
Diana. 080 June 80. 

Asiatic Joum .— No. 19. 


INDIA SHIPPING INTELLIGENCE. 


Arrivals. 

Man V5tn.—Alexander, Cobb,—Ann, Masson,— 
from Bombay. 

87th.—Marchioness Ely, Kay, from India; 
Hugh inglis, Fairfax,—Surat Castle, Hope,—from 
China. 

88<A.—Agamemnon, Jackson, fmm Bengal,— 
Warren Hastings, Larkins, I rum Bengal. 

871*.—Prince ot Grange, Sills. 

891 *.—Lady Lusbitigton, Dormer, from Ben¬ 
gal,—Asia, Ireeinanhetr., fioiu India. 

sock.— The Maxima, Hanson, Irom Batavia and 
the Cape, 

Slit.—Orderneeming, Letz, from Batavia, 

DC. June.—Nancy, Osgood, iroui Batavia. 

Sd.—Earnest, Beatson,—Albion, Bishop,—from 
the Cape. 

3d.—Scalcby Castle, Mofi'at,—Marquis of Ely, 
Dalrymple,—Irom China. 

June, Hit, —Cambridge, Freeman,—LadyCastle- 
reagh, Snnp.on,—irom (Tuna, 

7(k.—Minerva, Mackie,—tto.coe, Bean,—from 
Bengal. 

9(k.—Hero, Stephenson, from Bengal, 

ISfA,—Fort William, limes, irom China, 
ltiiA.—Regent Rifde»,lrom China,—Lord Keith, 
Campbell, Irom Madias,—Guilford, Johnson, 
Irom Bengal. 

IdeA.—George. Aile, from Madras, 

S5iA.—Nestor, Tueiker, troin Bengal. 
Puu-eugcr* per Orpheus.—Mrs. Leighton and 
family. Miss Allcluson, M<. Davis, Capt. Uren- 
Iry, Capt, Irwin, Lieut, Felling, Ur. M’Kenzic, 
Acsislant-Surgeou.—Per Alexander, Messrs, Mur- 
son, Greaves, Davies, Claphan. 

Passengers per Asia.—IS. Sticitel, Esq, Afi- 
vocate.Geueral, Mrs.Strettel, J. Hane, Esq. M,D. 
Mrs. H. Hane, Miss S. Campbell, Lieut. H. B. 
Ainsworth, H. M. 14th foot, Misses C, M. L. 
Strettel!, and H. Strutted, Master U. I- StrettAII, 
Misses. C. and M. Hane Masiets J. E. Patterson, 
W. U. Sands and H. Sands. Mrs. Gauow, from 
Madias, MiasC.Coleman. E. Thompson,Carrot*. 
J. S. Savoy, Esq. Sen. Merchant, H. Gahagan, 
Esq, Bart. Capt. Dale, 84th Regt. Lieut. D. H. 
M'Keuzie, H. C. Artillery. 

Per Ld. Keith.—Lady L. Richardson, Mrs.Alex¬ 
ander, Mis.Furneaux,Mrs. Campbell, Mrs. Munru, 
(.apt. laird Vise. Molesworth, unit ivgt. N. I. F. 
Richardson, Esq. Sen, Mercii. Misses M. H. and 
L. S. Richardson, Capt. Smith, 88ddrag. Capt. 
Lane, 84th regt. Lieui*. Pastier, Luwe, Samuel, 
Keisu, Cadngan, Bradford, S»rg. Patterson, Mr. 
Ch. Herd, Purser ol the Java, Masters Arthur 
Richardson, R. Alexander, Misses M. Alexander, 
and Ch. Alexander, Masters J. and W. Fur- 
neauz. Miss Spier, Eliz. Goldie, Masters R, 
Johnson and G. T. Johnson. Miss C. Campbell, 
Masters W. Wray and Furneaux, 

Per George.—Capt. Baines, Roy. Ait. Capt- Me¬ 
redith, Maorns Cavalry, Lieut. Bruce, Dr. Kich- 
ardson, Mrs Dent and iniaut, Capt. Bluclunan, 
Lieuts. Mtircoi, Blair, and etrong. 

Per Marchioness of Ely,—Mrs. Gardiner, Mrs, 
Hollins, Mra. Keebla, Mrs. Btacke, Mrs. Syracs, 
Mis. Knowles, Mrs. Beaumont, Miss Hope. C. 
W. Gardiner, Esq. T. C. Chase, Esq. Lieut. 
Col. Symes, Major Keeble, Captains Blundell 
and Randall, Mr. J. Aitkin, Lieuts. Parmeter 
aed Sharp, Measrs. Beaumont, O’Connor, and 
Pernon, Ensign Campbell, H. M. 19th foot. 

Per Anne.—Lieut. Col. W. Koome and Mr*. S. 
Mrs. Ashburner and five children, Mrs. Kenned, 
Capt. C. M, Leckie, Lieut. Hartnus, Cornet De 
Lancy, Dr. Beard, Capt, Wilkinson. Mrs. Wil. 
kinson and child, Miss Ch. Koome, Miss H. 
West, Miss Ch. Morrison, Master R. Wallace, 
Captns, Laudy, Cairnea, and Campbell, Lieuis. 
Newman, Davis, and Wotnby, Cornet Walker, 
and 15 children. 


Per Warren Hustings.—Mrs. Churchill, Mrs, 
Paton, Mrs. M Kenzie, Mrs. Haldane, Mra. 
Murchison, Misses M. and E. Churchill, Cal. R'. 
Haldane, H. Churchill. Esq. Capuii. C. Wilton 
and Playfair, Messrs. Hough, K. Jones, J, Cazey, 

J. A. Cazey, C. L. Cazey, J. D. Cazey, Misses 

K. M’Kenzle, M. Paton, K. Birch, E. Richards, 
a. Wilson, M, S. Murchmson, I. H, Murchi-. 
sun, Masters S. Murchison, H. Hamilton, ami 
T. Wilson. 
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Price Current of 

l .». <i. 

Cochineal.lb. 0 9 9 

Coffee, Java.cwl. 4 

— Clieribon. 4 

-Bourbon . 4 

— Moclia . 5 

Cotton, Surat......lb. 0 

— Extra One. 0 

— Bengal . 0 0 10 

— Bourbon.. 0 1 11 

Drugs, Ate. lor Dyeing. 

Aloes, Eputira.cwt. A 0 

Anniseed*, Siar.... 4 10 

Borax, Refined.. A 0 

— Unietlnvii, orTincal 4 * 

Camphor tmrifinrd .... 10 10 


East-India Produce for June 1817. 


L. a. 4. 
to O 4 3 

— 4 10 

— 44 

— 4 10 

— 4 18 

— 0 1 
— 0 1 

— 0 I 

— 09 


Cardemnni*, Malabar..lb 0 

—— (Vilun .............. 

Cassia Buds.cwt. SO 0 

—— Lillies. 9 0 

Castor Oil.lb. 0 9 

China Root.cwt, 9 0 

Coculus I. riicits.. s 0 

Coluiubo Root... 9 10 

Dragun'ii HI... til.. 

Cum Ammoniac, luin|i.. 

— Arabic. 9 10 

— Assahrtida. 

— Benjamin. 7 10 

-Anlm....cwt. s 0 

—— Oalbanum... .. 

—— Oambogium .. 17 0 

— Mvrrlt...... 8 0 

— Olibanum.... 5 0 

Lac Lake. 0 l 

— Dye. 0 

-Shell,Block. 9 10 

— Sll'Veri d .. 3 10 

— Stick. 3 10 


— 14 

— » 

— 0 4 

— 4 10 

— 19 0 
•—0 4 


O 0 
0 O 
0 
0 
0 
0 


— 91 0 

— 19 0 

— 04 

— 94 

— 9 15 

— 9 15 


0 — 500 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

A 

5 II 
0 
0 
0 


85 0 0 
7 0 0 


99 

10 

8 

0 

O 


9 14 
14 0 
8 0 


L. a, 4, 

Tnrmerick, Bengal..cwt. l 5 

— China... l it 

Zedoary . ;.. 

Galls, in Soria. 7 to 

— Blue. 9 0 

Indigo, Bine .lb. 

— Bine and Violet.*t> 9 

-Pit ule and Vioht... 0 

— Fine Vl.ici. 0 

—— Good Onto. 0 

— Fine Violet & Copper 0 

— Good Ditio. 0 

— Good Cupper. 0 

— Middling Ditto. 0 

— Ordmaiy Ditto....... 0 

-Fine Madras .......... 0 

— Good Ditto. 0 

— Ordinary Ditto.. 0 

Rice.cwt. 

Safflower.....cwt. 

Bago...,.i wt. 

Sail pel re. Refilled.cwt.' 

Silk, Bengal Skein ......lb. 0 15 

— Novi. 0 16 

— Ditto Willie. 

— China. 1 0 

—— Qrganzine . I 18 

Spies, Cinnamon...lb. 0 S 

— Cloves... 0 3 

— — Bourbon. 

- Mace . 0 5 

— Nutmegs. 0 5 

— Ginger.„..,rwt. 9 10 

— Peppfr, Cnn/Sany's.. 0 0 7 

— — Privilige .....'. 0 0 7 

—— — White. 0 

Sugar, Yellow.cwl. 1 

—— White. 9 


7 
7 
A 
A 
5 
5 
5 

4 
A 

5 
4 

I 18 
3 10 
I 15 
9 5 


O 

0 

ft 

0 

0 
A 
0 
6 
9 
9 
A 
3 
0 
3 
A 
0 
0 
0 
0 
o' 

i 

8 

9 

0 

6 

8 

6 

8 

0 


to 
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i. >. d. 
I to o 


— 7 14 0 


0 10 
« 8 
O 7 

• 7 

0 A 
0 8 


5 10 
9 16 


0 

O 


0 18 II 
1 15 I 

1 10 5 
9 8 9 
0 IS 9 


0 10 
8 0 
0 0 


— 094 

— 059 

— 0 0 A 

— 0 0 11 

— 9 4 0 

— 9 14 O 


Musk, China. 

.oz. 0 

lb 

0 — 

1 0 

0 

-Brown. 

1 

14 

0 

— 

1 

18 

0 

Nux Vomica-.. 

CWL. 1 

10 

0 — 

l 13 

0 

Tea, Bohea.lb. 

0 

9 

5 


0 

9 

0 

Oil Casein...*.. 

.oz. 0 

3 

0 — 

0 « 

3 

—— Congou. 

0 

9 

» 

— 

0 

9 

b 

— Cinnamon ... 


14 

0 



— Soiirhong.. . 

0 

3 

10 

— 

0 

4 

A 

—- Cloves. , 


3 

0 



-Campoi. 

0 

9 

9 

— 

0 

9 

9 

— Mac.. 






— Twankay. 

0 

9 

11 

—, 

0 

3 

4 

— Nunntgs. 

. ... 0 

i 

4 



— Pekoe. 

0 

4 

3 

— 

0 

4 

A 

Opium. 

..lb. 





-Hyson Skin. 

0 

9 

10 

— 

0 

4 

3 

Rhubarb . 


4 

3 — 

010 

8 

-Hyson . 

0 

4 

3 

— 

0 

5 

• 

Sal Ammoniac .... 

cwt. 5 

5 

0 



—— Gunpowder. 

0 

5 

A 

— 

0 

A 

* 

Senna. 

..lb. 0 

1 

l> — 

0 3 

6 

Tortoiseshell. 

1 

b 

0 

— 

1 

11 

0 

Turmerick, Java.. 

tWl. 1 

(» 

0 



Woods, Saunders Red..ton 

9 

0 

0 

— 

9 

6 

0 


Goods declared for Sale at the East-India House. 


On Friday, It July—Prompt 10 October. 

Company’s.—Cotton Wool. 

Licensed.—Cotton Wool—Cotton Yam. 

On Monday, 91 July—Prompt 17 October. 

Cempoay’i.—China ltaw Silk, 500 bales—Bengal 
Raw Silk, 1,194 bales. 

Private-Trade and Licensed. — Raw Silk, 151 
hales. 

On Frtday, 1 August-—I’rompt 91 October. 

Private-Trade. —Shawls—China Silk Handker¬ 
chiefs and Crape Scarfs—Sewing Silk—Wrought 
Silks. 

On Monday, 11 August—Prompt S November. 

Company’s. — Cinnamon — Nutmegs — Mace- 


Cloves—Oil of Mace and Nutmegs—Sapan Wood 
—Keemoo Shells—Gomotoo Yarn—Black Pepper. 

The Nutmegs will be put up to sale at five shil¬ 
lings per pound for the best sort, and at three 
shillings and sixpence per pound for the inferior; 
the Mace will be put up at eight shillings and 
seven shillings per hound tor the two sorts respec¬ 
tively i and the Cloves at three shillings per 
pound, 

Private-Trade and Licensed. — Cassia Llgnea— 
Nutmegs—Mace—Cloves—Oil of Spices—Ginger 
—Rattans—Nox Vomica—Galanga Root—Turme¬ 
ric—Rhubarb—Mats—Soy — Indian Ink— Sago— 
Shellack — Cane Table Mats — Rattans — Ebony 
Woodi—Saltpetre. 


Cargoes of East-India Company's Ships lately arrived, 

.Cargoes of the Hugh fnglii, Sunt Cattle, Mar- Silk. «s hales, Ate.—Piece Goods—Corne- 

yuta of Ely. Cambridge, lAidy Castlereagk, Re¬ 
gent, and Fort IFOllam, from China; Alexander 


Marchioness <jf j Ely, an'd Asia, from Ben^il, 
Madras and < eylon j and Lord Keith, from 
Madras and Bengal. 

Company’s.—Tea, 8,407,198 lbs. —Raw Silk. 
*7.924 tbs. — Nankeens, 74,000 pieces — Bengal 
Goods. Muslins, l .995 pieces—Catlicofcs, 54,455 
— Prohibited, 97,069 —Coast Goods. Callicoes, 
187,108 — prohibited, 9,130 — Coast and Cambay 
Goods. Prohibited, 49,805. 

X PrieaU’Tradt and Privilege.— Tea, 14,874 chtsU 
and boxes—Nankeens, 1,747 cheats and boxes— 


Hans—Elephants’ Teeth — Galls — Wax—Assafce- 
tida—Hartal)—Mats—Table Mats—Tamarinds— 
Cochineal—Cotton — Indigo — Castor Oil — Red 
Wood—Mack Wood^—Ginger—8a so—Arrow Root 
—ChlHies—Ebony—Stick Lac — Cassia Lignea— 
Lac Dye—Buffaloe Horns—Shawls—Sapan wood 
«— Muiyeet— I*«arl Necklaces— Pearls — Precious 
Stones—Mother-o’-Pearl Shells—Ditto Spoons— 
Knife Handles—Fish Counters—Cassia Bads— 

' Rhubarb—Nux Vomica—Rice Paper—Mace—Fish 
Skins—Soy—Bamboos—Whanghces—Red Cane* 
—White Canes-Malacca Cants—China Ink- 
Dragons* Blood—Anniseed OR —Fans — Fire 
Bcreens—Fishing-lines—Wine—Sherry do. — Ma¬ 
deira do,—fieicial do. 


Indian Securities and Exchanges. 

Accounts meal red from Bengal up to the 18th The exchange on London for Bills at sit 
January last state that the Company’s 6 per cent. Months sight was from two shillings and sixpence 
paper was at Rom one and a halt to one per cent, halfpenny to tyro shillings and scvenpcnce per 

discount. Xirra Shu, - .. 
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ASIATIC JOURNAL 

FOR 

AUGUST 1817. 


ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


To the Editor of the Asiatic Journal. 


Sir,— If the following memoir, 
although it can only boast of its 
originality in Europe, may be 
considered acceptable, as I have 
no doubt it will, to many of your 
readers, it is at your service. It 
is that of a man whose mind and 
conduct were actuated by princi¬ 
ples not less admirable in their 
character than they were singular 
in their effects—and whose death 
appears to have excited a lively 
feeling of sorrow among our coun¬ 
trymen in Ceylon, not so much the 
dues of his station, as a heartfelt 
tribute to his talents and philan- 
throphy. 

The lamented subject of this memoir 
arrived iu ludia in the year 1794 with 
no other dependence for his advance¬ 
ment in life than the sound and excel¬ 
lent understanding he had received from 
nature and which had been improved by a 
liberal education atone of the best schools 
in. England. 

On his arrival at Calcutta, his father, 
.wl )0 was th.cn resident there,, procured 
lilm, a? .a temporary provision, a situa¬ 
tion in one of the public offices in which 
jte appears to have continued until he was 
AsWcJoum.—Xo. 90. 


nominated to an eusigiiry in the 76tli regi¬ 
ment of foot, but the army with him was 
the profession of necessity rather than of 
choice—Having however once embarked 
in it, he applied himself to its duties with 
a spirit and perseverance, not frequently 
evinced by those who arc more willing 
votaries than he was at the shrine of 
military renown.—His conduct on many 
occasions drew from the distinguished 
officers under whom he had the good for¬ 
tune to serve, frequent and recorded tes¬ 
timonies of approbation, and if, as lie 
was wont to say of himself, he was little 
calculated to be a soldier, the justice of 
the observation was never acquiesced in. 
by those who were the most competent 
judges of military merit. 

Without attempting tq fallow him 
throughout the whole of his military ca¬ 
reer, it will he sufficient to state that 
having been promoted into the, 74th regi¬ 
ment lie served with it during the last 
Mysore war under General Harris, and 
participated in the various arduous seni- 
ces in which that distinguished corps was 
engaged during the whole of the Mah- 
ratta campaigns of 1803 and 1804. 

In the battle of Assaye he acted as bri r 
gade major to Colonel Harness, and was 
one out of three officers of the 74th; regi¬ 
ment who had the good fortune to escape 
•the carnage of that destructive conflict.-™ 
Vol. IV. Q 
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At the termination of it he performed the 
melancholy office of committing twelve of 
his brother officers to one grave. 

His letters to his friends descriptive of 
these campaigns, in which the present 
Duke of Wellington first eviuced those 
nnrivallcd talents for command which 
have since secured him such great and 
merited distinction, were justly admired 
for classical elegance of composition and 
masterly display of knowledge of his 
subject. 

Flattered as he was, however, by the 
encomiums of his superiors and beloved 
and caressed as he never failed to he by 
those with whom he associated, the death 
of his friends and the recollection of the 
scenes of famine aud desolation he had 
witnessed during the progress of the army 
through the enemy’s country had given a 
shock to his feelings, natnrally suscep¬ 
tible and melancholy, which revived all 
bis original distaste to his profession: 
at no after period of his life indeed 
could he hear the battle of Assaye men¬ 
tioned without experiencing the most 
painful emotions. 

“ T have some thoughts of selling my 
commission and quitting the army.—The 
scenes to which I have been an eye wit¬ 
ness during my military career contribute 
l>y the gloomy impressions they leave 
upon my mind to embitter the few plea¬ 
sures of my existence.—I wish I could 
drink oblivion to the past, and engage in 
some occupation not too weighty for the 
scope of my abilities, and such as would 
be more consistent with my ideas of rea¬ 
son and comfort than the pursuit of mar¬ 
tial glory, a pursuit which experience has 
taught me to consider as far better calcu¬ 
lated to gratify the vanity than to en¬ 
sure the happiness of those who embark 
in it.” 

If it be objected that these arc the 
effusions of a mind brooding over its losses 
and disappointments, let it be recollected 
that the opinions which are here recorded 
continued unrepented of and unrevoked 
for a long scries of years after their 
avowal, and before the judgment of their 
author is called in question, merely be¬ 
cause it is at variance with the decisions 
of the majority of mankind, let it be 
remembered how different were his habits 
and pursuits from those of others by 
whom he was surrounded, and how en¬ 


tirely the primitive simplicity of his 
manners unfitted him for scenes of war¬ 
fare and contention. 

Yet anxious as he was to quit the 
“ noisy bustle of a camp,” for scenes and 
pursuits better suited to his talents and 
inclinations, he determined not to re¬ 
linquish his post until a cessation of hos¬ 
tilities should enable him to do so with 
credit.—He was but too fully aware of 
the severity with which the world can¬ 
vasses the secession of a soldier, and he 
determined that his retirement, whenever 
it took place, should afford no cause of 
reproach either from others or from him¬ 
self. 

Before the arrival of the period to 
which he anxiously looked forward, ho 
was attacked with a fever which was 
then prevalent in camp, and as bis life 
was despaired of, he was induced to sign 
the resignation of his commission with 
the view of securing the value of it to 
his mother.—He fortunately survived, 
aud his company, which by the liberality 
of his brother officers he bad been al¬ 
lowed to sell, when his case appeared 
hopeless, was, on his recovery, again ten¬ 
dered to him at the earnest solicitation of 
his commanding officer, and whether 
from a feeling of gratitude for regard so 
marked and unequivocal, or that he still 
considered it a point of honor to devote 
himself to the service while the army 
continued in tiie field, it is ccrtaiu that 
he gladly availed himself of the generous 
interposition of his patron. 

The prolongation of the life which he 
little valued, appears to have been regard¬ 
ed by him with a degree of indifference 
which may create some surprise in those 
who know the encreased estimation in 
which he held it at a maturer period of 
his existence, but to William Tolfrey 
life was valuable only in proportion to its 
utility to his fellow creatures, and it was 
only during the last few years of his 
earthly career that he was enabled to 
look forward to its close with the cheer¬ 
ing reflection that he had not lived in 
vain. 

Towards the end of the year 1805, his 
regiment being ordered home, he finally 
disposed of bis commission, but the fol¬ 
lowing letter which was written by him 
about this time to bis colonel, the present 
Lieutenant General Sir Alexander Camp¬ 
bell, shews tiie anxiety which was feit by 
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those who well knew his worth to secure 
his continuance with the regiment. 

“ I am truly grateful for the encomiums 
which in your letter to head quarters, 
you have had the goodness to pass on my 
slender stock of merit. That my con¬ 
duct since I have had the honor of be¬ 
longing to the 74th regiment has met 
with your approbation, aud that I pos¬ 
sess in you and Colonel S., two friends 
on whose sincerity I can confidently rely, 
are reflections that will serve to alleviate 
much of my regrets.” 

“ The world was now before him,” 
and he felt all the difficulties of his situa¬ 
tion, in which was involved the future 
comfort of his widowed parent, to whose 
support he had long contributed out of 
the savings of his pay. There is indeed no 
part of the character of the amiable sub¬ 
ject of this memoir, more truly exemplary 
than his filial piety. His letters to his 
mother breathe a spirit so ardently alive 
to all her wants, so feelingly tender and 
and affecting, that the reader must be 
callous indeed to whose heart they would 
not find the easiest access. 

“ The uearer you are to comfort, the 
nearer I shall be to happiness. The en¬ 
joyments of life in this country are few 
indeed, but were they innumerable, I 
would not place them in competition with 
the pleasure l derive from one kind letter 
from you. To know that you are well, 
and that you approve of my conduct, is 
in fact the highest gratification I expe¬ 
rience.” 

Our readers will forgive the insertion of 
one more extract.—It appears to have 
been written in reply to a letter urging 
bis return to England. 

“ If I die my property will be at your 
disposal, if I live my income will always 
be sufficient to allow of my bestowing 
upon you such a portion of it as will more 
than satisfy your moderate wishes.— 
Make your mind therefore as easy as cir¬ 
cumstances will permit, and instead of 
repining at our separation, and wasting 
life and health in vain regrets, let us be 
mutually thankful to the Almighty dis¬ 
poser of events for the blessings we still 
enjoy.—When I compare my fate with 
that of many of my military companions, 
bow much reason bare I to rejoice that I 
have uot by any of the common accidents 
of the service been deprived of my eye 
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sight or suffered the loss of a limb. Even 
though we should never meet again in this 
world (which I yet hope we shall), ought 
we therefore to afflict ourselves beyond 
measure or to exclaim against the decrees 
of Providence! we ought rather to con¬ 
sider this world merely as a passage to 
the next, where I humbly hope and trust 
that we shall meet to part no more.” 

In the commencement of the year 1806, 
Mr. Tolfrey repaired to Ceylon on a visit, 
to his uncle, by whom he was introduced 
to the late Governor Sir Thomas Mait¬ 
land, who was neither slow to discern or 
to reward his merit.—His Excellency 
shortly appointed him to a situation in 
ouc of the public offices, and on his 
arrival in England represented Mr. Tol- 
frey’s character in so favourable a light 
to His Majesty’s ministers that lie was 
nominated to the regular civil establish¬ 
ment of this island. 

It was now for the first time since his 
outset in life, that he could be said to 
enjoy happiness. His days glided on in 
that even tenor, so peculiarly suited to 
his frame of mind and retited habits.— 
The hours of leisure from the duties of 
his office, he devoted to the study of the 
Singalese language, which he prosecuted 
with an ardour which could scarcely have 
been exceeded had he foreseen the great 
and lasting distinction to which a know¬ 
ledge of it was to lead. 

On the arrival of his Excellency Sir 
Robert Brownrigg, iu 1812, an auxiliary 
Bible Society was established under his 
auspices at Colombo, and Mr. Tolfrey, 
whose proficiency in the Singalese lan¬ 
guage was by this time well established, 
voluntarily undertook the translation of 
the Scriptures. The zeal with which he 
prosecuted the benevolent designs of the 
society, could have had its origin only in 
a settled belief of the importance of those 
divine truths which be was about to im¬ 
part to the unenlightened inhabitants of 
Ceylon, and as he frequently observed, 
the sublime consideration that he was to 
be the instrument whereby the light of 
Christianity was to be diffused amongst 
those “ who were stumbling in darkness,” 
was of itself, an ample reward for all the 
toil and labour he had bestowed on the 
pursuit and acquirement of the native 
languages. 

To facilitate the progress of the great 
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work he had now engaged iu, he devoted 
himself to the study of the Sanscrit, the 
Pale, the Hindustani, and the Tanuil 
languages, lie not only renewed lii.s ac¬ 
quaintance with the Greek, but cultivated 
a knowledge of Hebrew, that he might 
have the benefit of reading the Scriptures 
in the original. 

Researches so varied and so extensive, 
yet all tending to one great end, demanded 
no common share of talent and application, 
but he knew the advantages of perse¬ 
verance, and was determined to persist. 
It was his ardent prayer that his life might 
be spared him but a few years, and he 
did not douht that he should produce a 
translation which would fully satisfy the 
expectations of the Society. 

The appointment of Mr. D’Oyly to the 
Residency of Kandy afforded llis Excel¬ 
lency an opportunity of rewarding Mr. 
William Tollrey’s merits with the ap¬ 
pointment of Chief Translator to Govern¬ 
ment. The duties which his new office 
imposed on him, naturally induced a 
frequent Intercourse with the natives of 
the inteiior, and nothing can more fully 
illustrate the sincere goodness of his dis¬ 
position, as well as hia zeal for the public 
welfare, than the fact of his having com¬ 
missioned from England, at his own ex¬ 
pence, an annual supply of such articles 
as would tend to instruct his new friends, 
and give them some idea of our national 
proficiency iu mechanics and the different 
branches of science and literature. He 
was convinced that nothing would more 


effectually secure their permanent attach¬ 
ment to the British government, than fur¬ 
nishing them with the means of improving 
their minds and conquering the prejudices 
they had imbibed in their native moun¬ 
tains. 

The Kandyans, in return, soon learnt 
to consider Mr. Tolfrey as one of their 
best fiieuds. Their hopes of redress 
from the occasional tyranny of their chiefs 
derived new strength from the zeal and 
earnestness with which he interposed in 
their behalf. Weighed down as lie was 
by the multiplied demands on his time, 
which was latterly of encrcasing value, as 
he was preparing two most interesting 
works (his Pali Grammar and Vocabulary) 
for the Press, lie never refused his aid or 
his counsel to the many who required it, 
and though his goodness was frequently 
trespassed on, it would be difficult to 
shew an instance iu which lie yielded to 
the sallies of impatience. 

Self, indeed, was a considerat ion which 
he had long learnt to undervalue. Tht 
day being found loo short for the multi¬ 
tude of his avocations, lie conceived it 
necessary to abridge himself of his allotted 
hours of rest. Is it to be wondered at 
that with a frame of body weakeued and 
exhausted by a residence of upwards of 
twenty years in India, and a mind har- 
rassed by the variety and intensity of its 
pursuits, lie fell but too easy a sacrifice 
to the violence of the disorder which 
assailed hi in ? 


To the Editor of the Asiatic Journal. 


Sir —When the late military 
despot of France, now pent up 
within a two-mile radius on the 
barren rock of St Helena, was 
able in hia paramount sovereignty 
to exclude Englishmen from the 
continent of Europe, young men 
of genius and learning, instead of 
finishing their education by taking 
the grand tour, were content with 
visiting Greece and other interest¬ 
ing provinces of Turkey, where 
they acquired a very decent taste 
for oriental literature, and where 
Lord Byron, Mr. Moore, and other 


writers have laid the scenes of 
their many late most popular ro- 
mances, for I cannot call them 
poems; but unfortunately for them 
with much to applaud, they have 
often fallen into ridiculous mis. 
takes ; for the Turks, from whom 
they chiefly borrow their descrip. 
Lions of those fairy regions, are 
themselves but second-hand writ¬ 
ers ; and to have reached the 
source of those wonderful and in- 
genious adventures, they should 
have travelled into Arabia and 
Persia, and with a knowledge of 
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their languages, compared the das- and tedious. Thoueh manv 
sjcal writings of their bards with sider it as the most SSL? e 

afa £s£=S «=«=» 

Salci \amah of Hafiz, would be glsh ’ nor has ,n s Mak- 

rendered more valuable by notes, kammis or Pentrastic. in my opi- 
explanatory of the many mystical, nion, its equal, had any translation 
historical and topographical allu- but by myself about twenty years 
sions; but to the Persian schojar, ago; a copy of which, being now 
who has read Hafiz in India, any forgotten i mean to retouch, and 
comment were unnecessary ; and ser >d for your next Journal, 
to the mass of your readers, Mr. v.,.,. « r , ^ 

Editor, it might prove, I fear, dull loth June 1817. & G ' 
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To the Editor of the Asiatic Journal. 


Sir,— -The following is almost 
a literal translation of one of those 
papers which are occasionally 
found in the chests of tea; it may 
perhaps amuse some of your read¬ 
ers, and will at any rate apprize 
them of certain advantageous qua¬ 
lities in Hyson, of which they are 
probably ignorant, so that, not sa¬ 
tisfied with, “ tc veniente die, te 
decedente,” they will be tempted 
to imagine with Dr. Johnson, that 
“ Te sine nil altum mens in- 
choat.” 

Declaration of Cow Long. 

NARRATION UPON HYSON TEA. 

This capital tea, a transparent jewel, 
with a snowy crystalline bud, is the first 
under heaven. 

Of an estimable description which is 
beautiful, and without defect, perfect and 
not able to be surpassed; of Hyson, the 


very right hand, anciently and universally 
established amongst distant people, from 
its praiseworthy flavour. 

This Hyson, haring traversed hills and 
seas; sought from the heights of south¬ 
ern exalted mountains, which tower 
above the clouds, rises to that perfection, 
that being compared with other teas, it 
maintains the superiority. 

It has a fine odour, containing an ex¬ 
treme degree of excellence; having been 
received formerly, and at the present 
time with reverential eagerness, by per¬ 
sons of rural habits. 

These sprigs, of established reputation, 
are for people, who travel, truly precious, 
having a manifestly laudable character, for 
their excellent and approved descrip¬ 
tion. 

It possesses unceasing superiority, 
while prepared, with uuremitted skill j 
its species, although beautiful and vene¬ 
rable has inexhaustible virtue. 



Ch inese Musical Instrument. ud * 


ThU tea, (of the high court) when first 
prepared and violently operated upon 
with hot water, has a superior faculty of 
performing wonders, its first buds and 
fibres after three full and complete springs, 
are excellent, to remove obstructions, to 
rouse from intoxication or drowsiness, (o 
slake thirst, and this more than golden pro¬ 
duction makes old age retire, procrasti¬ 
nates stale years, and like a precious geui, 
spreading over the taste and palate, gives 
a secret coinage, in calamities, remote 
or near; its desirable fragrance, spread 
through the inner chamber, shall receive 
universal approbation. 

You may have remarked the 
characters or chop marks upon the 
sides of nearly all tea chests; these 
are probably the names of the cul¬ 
tivator, or plantation where the 
tea grows, names truly auspicious, 
if we may judge from a literal 
translation; the following are a 
few; 

“ Infinite fragrance.” 

“ .Sweet-scented region.” 

“ Heavenly odour.” 

“ Vernal origin.” 

“ Great perfection.” 

“ Gcin-JiUe buds.” 

“ Pei severing excellence.” 

“ Estimable duration.” 

“ Sincere perfection.” 

" Bud of spring.” 

“ Established abundance.” 

“ Fountain of heaven.” 

I am sorry to observe, that these 
pleasing professions are not at all 
times borne out by the qualities of 
the article enclosed, and it does 
happen, in the course of events, 
that upon the opening of “ sin¬ 
cere perfection,” or “ the bud of 
spring,” a large stone surrounded 


with paddy chaff, will occasionally 
make its unwelcome appearance. 

I received, sometime since, from 
China, a “ Cheng,” or “ Seng,” of 
which u short description may pos¬ 
sibly interest some of your musical 
readers. The instrument consists ol 
seventeen bamboo tubes,tipped with 
ivory, and having each a small hole, 
which are inserted perpendicular¬ 
ly, in a sort of glazed bowl of be¬ 
tween two and three inches diame¬ 
ter, presenting a very delicate and 
pleasing appearance- There is a 
mouth piece, faced with ivory, in 
the side of the bowl, and the wind, 
passing up, through the tubes, 
gives an agreeable note, somewhat 
resembling that of the hautboy, 
when one, or more of the holes, 
are stopped by the finger. It ap¬ 
pears to be finished, with great 
nicety, as each tube has, at the 
inserted end, a small vibrating 
reed, which is kept in its position, 
by a very minute piece of lead, or 
composition. The notes, which 
are thirteen in number, four of the 
tubes being silent, and merely 
placed there by way of finish, are 
all in the natural key, strictly in 
unison with the pianoforte, with 
which, in simple airs, the cheng 
forms not an unpleasant accom¬ 
paniment ; they follow in this or¬ 
der C F F (alt.) C (alt.) D (alt.) 
E (alt.) GDBEGAB, The 
G and B, you will observe, occurs 
twice, and is in each case, precise¬ 
ly the same note. 

I am, Sir, yours, &c. 

Robert Hunter. 


To the Editor of the Asiatic Journal. 


Sir,-— As a strong prejudice 
against the claims of the Sanskrit 
language to relationship with those 
of ancient Greece and Rome, is 
occasionally manifested among the 
learned of Europe; and as many 


weighty names, among others, Ba¬ 
ron Humboldt, feel disposed to 
treat them as only supportable by 
etymologies similar to the whim¬ 
sical discoveries of Mr. Bryant, it 
may not be altogether uninterest- 
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ing to point out a few resem- the connection, if any glimpses 
blances in the numerals of thS may be caught, or facts unveiled, 
three languages, leaving you to is another subject: it is sufficient 
judge if absurdity or perverseness for the argument, that the sound, 
themselves could contend that the sense, and the construction of 
they are merely casual, unconnect- the constituent parts, where the 
ed coincidences; the history of words are compound, be the same. 



eka . 

.. R$ .. 

.. unus. 

fl- 

dwi . 

. . 3i/o . 

.. duo. 

f^r 

tri . 

. . TfEIJ. 

.. tres. 


chatur . 

.. TEcrtraffj . . 

.. quatuor. 


p ffhehan .... 

.. mine ...... 

.. quinque. 


shash . 

.. e£. 

.. sex. 


saplan . 

. . E9TTCS. 

.. septem. 


ash tan . 

.. o/era . ...... 

.. octo. 

WT 

navan . 

.. . . 

.. novem. 


dasan . 

.. fcxa. 

.. deccm. 


ekadasan 




dwadasan .. 


.. duodecim. 


trai/adasan . 


.. trcdccim. 


The correspondence here is suf¬ 
ficiently plain; but a more strik¬ 
ing and conclusive resemblance 
appears in the formation of the 
ninths, or the numbers immediate- 



unavingsati 


ly preceding twenty, thirty, &c. 
which in Sanskrit, Greek, and La¬ 
tin, arc most usually expressed by 
one from, or one before the follow¬ 
ing number; as 

... undeviginti .... eroj Secv etxo<n 




unalringsat .... undetriginta .... m; hov rpt- 


axorra 


unackatwaringsat undequadraginta rsa-- 


So of the rest— 

To a thorough perception of 
the coincidence, it may perhaps 
be necessary to understand that 
the orthography of the Sunskrit 
Asiatic Journ.— No. ‘20. 


aaqanovTot 

words is that employed in Wilkins’ 
Grammar. 

I am, Sir, &c. 

11 — 


Vox,. IV 


.11 
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LAWS AND CUSTOMS OF CEYLON. 

(Concluded from Page 28.) 


Q. Is divorce admitted amongst the 
Ceylonese ? 

A. A man and woman who have been 
united in marriage with the knowledge of 
their parents and relations, and according 
to the Ceylonese custom, which requires 
that they should, on the wedding-day, 
place themselves on a platform called the 
Magul Poruwa, and have their marriage 
hands joined together by a thread, can¬ 
not become separated at their own plea¬ 
sure. If the man obtaiq a divorce, it 
must be by proving, to the satisfaction of 
a Court of Justice, either that his wife, 
failing in the respect and reverence due 
to a husband, has spoken to him in an un¬ 
becoming manner; or that, being void of 
attachment to him, she has bestowed 
upon another that affection and regard to 
which he was entitled; or that she main¬ 
tains an intercourse with a gallant, and 
lavishes upon him the earnings of 
her husband:—on her being convicted, 
before a court of justice, of such conduct 
as the above, or of any other improper 
conduct, he will be permitted to abandon 
her. 

Q. For what faults, on the part of the 
husband, may the wife sue for and obtain 
a divorce from him ? 

A. If, being destitute of love and af¬ 
fection for his wife, he withholds from 
her the wearing apparel and ornaments 
suitable to her rank; if lie docs not pro¬ 
vide her with food of such a quality as 
she has a right to; if he neglects to ac¬ 
quire money by agriculture, commerce, 
and other honorable meaus; if, associ¬ 
ating with other women, he squanders 
his property upon them; if he makes a 
practice of committing other improper 
and degrading acts, such as stealing, lying, 
or drinking intoxicating liquors; if he 
treat his wife as a slave, and at the same 
time behaves respectfully toother women; 
on proof of his delinquency, before the 
abovementioned court, the wife may ob¬ 
tain a divorce. 

Q. Wbat forms are observed upon 
such occasions ? 

A. The fault or guilt of the woman 
having been proved, the husband is sepa¬ 
rated from her in the following manner: 


—The things given by the parents of the 
woman, as her portion, on the day of 
marriage, together with the property ac¬ 
quired by the husband during the period 
of their anion, are brought into the 
court: the former is then given to the 
life, and the latter is divided into two 
equal shares, of which the husband gets 
one, and his wife the other. But, besides 
this, the husband is likewise obliged to 
give, out of his own share, a sum suffici¬ 
ent to defray his wife's expenses for the 
ensuing six mouths. As soon as this 
distribution hra been made, they become 
separated.—mien the husband has been 
in the wrong, and proof of his delin¬ 
quency established, every thing is divided 
in manner above mentioned, and the 
children are delivered over to him: after 
which the divorce is complete. 

Q. Can a Disapati effect a divorce on 
his own authority alone ? 

A. It is absolutely out of the power of 
any Disapati to separate, legally, a man 
and his wife. 

Q. Can cither of the divorced parties 
marry again ? 

A. Persons who have been divorced by 
tlie sentence of a court of justice, in the 
manner above stated, arc at liberty to 
marry again. 

Q. What becomes of the children of 
such persons ? 

A. Notwithstanding the divorce of 
their parents, the children are, according 
to established usage, entitled to inherit 
both their landed and personal property. 
In the case, however, of their parent’s 
marrying again, one half of that proper¬ 
ty is, upon such occasion, transferred to 
the children of the first marriage. If 
there is no issue from the second marriage 
the remainder of their property reverts to 
the children of the first; otherwise, it 
goes to the cliildreu of the second. 

Q. Is bigamy permitted amongst the 
Cingalese ? 

A. It is, and it is not. When a man, 
possessed of an hereditary estate, con¬ 
sisting of fields, gardens, money, and 
grain, has had no children by his wife; 
If she be a woman of an amiable dispo¬ 
sition, and of a sensible and compassiou- 
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ate tarn of mind, she will make suitable 
reflection upon the circumstances of the 
case; and, in order to prevent the family 
from being extinct, she will solicit her 
husband to take another wife. In such an 
event, it appears, by the Books, that he 
may, with propriety, contract a second 
marriage : but, on the other hand, even 
though the wife should have produced no 
children, if she decline giving her con¬ 
sent to his marrying again, he caunot 
have recourse to that measure. 

Q. Cau married men openly keep con¬ 
cubines ? 

A. Neither openly nor secretly can 
they have an intercourse with other wo¬ 
men : such a practice is most strictly for¬ 
bidden in the books which contain the 
tenets of the religion of Boodho. 

0. If, where there are a number of 
brothers, one of them marries, can the 
rest, with the knowledge of each other, 
have intercourse with the married bro¬ 
ther's wife? and whether is such a 
practice reckoned proper, or improper, 
amongst the Cingalese ? 

A. Neither with nor without the 
knowledge of each other are they permit¬ 
ted to have any undue intercourse with 
the married brother's wife: such a prac¬ 
tice is uot ouly looked upon, amongst the 
Cingalese, as extremely improper, but if 
is likewise considered by them as a hei¬ 
nous crime. Notwithstanding this, it 
must however be acknowledged, that 
there are some foolish men amongst 
whom tiiis disreputable custom does pre¬ 
vail. 

Q. When a man has married, does he, 
after passing the first night with his wife, 
give her to be enjoyed by his brothers in 
succession, qutl then resume the func¬ 
tions of a husband hipiself ? Is such a 
custom confined to the tribe of Nagarain 
Karas *, or, docs it likewise prevail 
amongst theVeilales ? 

A. Throughout the whole of the two 
tribes of Vellales and Nagaram Karas, 
there is not a single person who has even 
heard of such a practice, which is equally 
scandalous and illegal. 

Q, Is it customary, amongst the Cinga¬ 
lese, to make written wills, bequeathing 
their property to their children and grand¬ 
children? and iu what form are such 
wjlls drawn out ? 

• (Jenerat name for all those who an not of 
the Rajas*, Brainins* or Vcllalc casts. 


lie 

A. When a man’s death approaches, 
he may, in the presence of some persons 
of respectability, bequeath his property, 
either verbally or iu writing, to bis chil¬ 
dren or grandchildren, to the purpose of 
charity, to those who have administered 
medicine and support to him during his 
illness, or to any other person or persons 
whom he chooses to make his heirs, of 
whatever rank or condition. 

Q. Who are entitled to inherit the 
property of persons that die childless and 
intestate ? and by what degrees of con¬ 
sanguinity, or affinity, is the succession 
to such property regulated ? 

A . The folio wing are the persons succes¬ 
sively entitled to inherit sucli estates 

1st. The parents of the deceased. 

2d. His brothers and sisters. 

3d. Their children. 

4th. His nearest paternal and maternal 
relations. 

5th. HiS wife. 

6th. Her nearest relation. 

In failure of all these heirs, his pro¬ 
perty becomes Rujastha, and goes to the 
King. 

Q. In what manner, and by whom, 
were the Nagaram Karas first distributed 
into classes? By whom was that class 
constituted, and iu what books is any ac¬ 
count of these classes contained ? 

A. Throughout the whole cast of Na- 
giiram Karas f no class can be seen or 
heard of, by any persons, so low as the 
Chandalas; therefore, the class of Gaha- 
la-Pam X Badayo ranks above them ; the 
Paduavas § compose the third class; and 
.the Pannaduras || the fourth. 

These are the graduations of rank 
established amongst the Nagaram Karas. 

The Vellales are one of the four high 
casts, which rank in the following order: 

1. RajaWanse, or cast of King. 

2. Brachamana Wanse, or cast of 
Priests. 

3. Wetynde Wanse, or cast of Mer¬ 
chants. 

4. Goyi Wanse, or cust of Cultivators. 

At the commencement of the present 

t Those who work in leather, and perform 
other vile offices, 

t Those who are employed In burying corpses, 
or in removing dead carcases of elephants, Jtc. 

| Paduavas carry palanquins, &c. 

1 Pannaduras are elephant and horse keepers, 
and grass cutters.—This is a very incomplete ac¬ 
count of the cast of Nagaram Karas, which is 
subdivided into a much greater number ofclarseq 

R2 
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Kalna when all men were upon an be brought into the middle of the room. 


equality, there were such frequent dis¬ 
putes amongst them, that, in order to 
terminate their differences, they agreed 
amongst themselves to elect Malm Sa- 
matta to the sovereignty. This King ap¬ 
pointed those who were then in the exer¬ 
cise of certain trades and professions, to 
certain classes, corresponding to the oc¬ 
cupations in which they were at that 
time engaged; and there was founded the 
cast of Nagarani Karas, which 1ms exist¬ 
ed in the same manner ever since. This 
subject is treated of in the books entitled 
Sara Sanqra/ie. 

Q. What persons of the tribe of Na- 
garam Karas, can be nominated to the 
priesthood ? 

A. It is not stated, in any of the books, 
that no person of the cast of Nagarani 
Karas can become a member of the priest¬ 
hood. Nevertheless, there Is now, in the 
Candian territories, a prohibition against 
the ordination of low Nagaram Karas. 

Q. Can a priest live as a layman ? 

A. It is a heinous crime, according to the 
religion of Boodho, for any priest to live 
after the. manner of a layman ; nud it is 
well known, that the strictest injunction 
against sncli a practice appeal's in all the 
hooks which contain the dpctrinc of 
Boodhoism. Such a scandalous action, 
cannot, therefore, be committed. 

Q. By whom are priests appointed ? 
and wlmt arc the usual ceremonies prac¬ 
tised upon such occasions ? 

A. Boodho, the Teacher of the three 
worlds, has dictated what is necessary to be 
donc,prcparatoiy to, and at, the ordination 
of a priest: namely, when a person is de¬ 
sirous of becoming a priest, he must re¬ 
pair to the vvihara -p, and communicate 
his wish to one of the principal priests of 
that wihara, who, after having ascer¬ 
tained that he is properly qualified for 
the office, will deliver him over to a clever 
Karmmacharin-Wahausc J, desiring the 
latter to exercise the candidate in those 
matters witli which it is necessary that 
he should be acquainted, previously to 
his being ordained. After he has been 
sufficiently instructed, the chief priest, 
and twenty other priests, having assem¬ 
bled in the Poya Ge §, the candidate is to 

* At the renewal or re-production of the world. 

t Temple. 

SA priestwell vcried in theordinancciofreligion. 

1 A ipaciout building in the city of Candy, ap. 
propriated to this and other religious purposes. 


and the following questions arc to be 
put to him by the some Karmmaclmyin- 
Wahansc: “Have you any incurable le¬ 
prosy ? or, are you affected with ulcers, 
cutaneous eruptions, consumption, or 
possession by devils?”—On being thus 
questioned, if he be subject to no such 
distempers, he will reply to this effect: 
“ My Lord, I am not afflicted witli cither 
of the five species of incurable disorders, 
respecting which you have questioned me.” 
He is then to be further asked; 1st, 
“ Are you a person free from the bonds 
of slavery ? 2. Are you involved in debt ? 

Arc you a messenger of the King? 4. 
Have you obtained the consent of your 
parents? 5. Have you completed yonr. 
twentieth year? 6. Are you provided 
with a cup, and with the sartmnu or 
priestly garment?” On being asked 
these questions, he must salute the priests, 
and reply in the negative to the three 
fit St, and in the affirmative to the three 
last: after which he is qualified to be¬ 
come a member of the priesthood. This 
examination being ended, the candidate’s 
hair is all shaved off, and his body be¬ 
smeared over with turmeric, a* well as 
with sandal powder and other perfumes j 
dressed in rich clothes, and decorated 
with costly ornaments. He is then 
mounted on an ahare or elephant, and 
conducted in procession through the four 
principal streets, preceded by flags, um¬ 
brellas, and instruments of music. Some¬ 
times the King, the two Adigars, and the 
four Maha Disapatis, attended by a nu¬ 
merous retinue, grace this ceremony with 
their presence, and confer the same ho¬ 
nors on the candidate as those to which 
the sovereign is entitled at his coronation; 
the candidate is then reconducted to the 
Boya G6, where some further questions, 
oil points of religion, are put to him, and 
lie is then finally ordained. 

Q. Can an ordained priest relinquish 
the priesthood, and become a layman ? 

A. If a person, ordained in the tpan- 
ncr above mentioned, be afterwards de¬ 
sirous of relinquishing the priesthood, 
he may, with the knowledge and con¬ 
currence of the principal priest of the 
temple to which he belongs, divest him¬ 
self of his survunu, and resume the dress 
and occupations of a layman. That this, 
is practicable, appears in the Books, 
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NARRATIVE 


A VOYAGE TO COCHIN CHINA IN 1778. 

By Mr. Chapman.—(Continued /romp. 21.) 


The voluntary invitation he had sent 
me by the Portuguese, previous to the 
receipt of my letter, I assured him en¬ 
hanced the obligation I was under to 
him ; and tliat 1 would study to deserve 
so high a mark of his favour. I then 
requested he would receive the present I 
had brought, as a small token of my re¬ 
spect ; pleasure seemed to dance in the 
old gentleman's eyes at the few little 
compliments l made him, he descended 
from his net, and seated himself upon the 
ground nearer to us. The linguist told 
me that he seized every opportunity the 
intervals my address allowed him of mak¬ 
ing a favourable comparison to the man¬ 
darines about him, of our manners and 
deportment with those of other Euro¬ 
peans that had hitherto fallen under his 
notice. He desired the linguist to assure 
me of an hearty welcome to the seat of 
his government; admired the present I 
brought hiiu, but lamented that 1 should 
think it a necessary part of my introduc¬ 
tion to him. He approved, he said, of 
my proposal to form a commercial inter¬ 
course with his nation, and would pro¬ 
mote it all in his power. To cucourage 
to prosecute the design, lie remitted 
the payment of anchorage and all duties 
whatsoever on account of the vessel in the 
river, aud requested to be furnished with 
a list of the articles on board, sonic of 
which, he said, he would purchase him¬ 
self, the remainder the commander had 
free liberty to dispose of to whomsoever 
lie might be able; lie desired, should 
pbstructious be thrown in our way by 
auy of his people, be their rank what it 
would, that l would, without ceremony, 
order them to be thrown into the river. 
He then enquired several particulars re¬ 
specting the nation I belonged to; as 
our force by sea aud land, our com- 
jnerce, customs, and religion, with the 
grounds of our difference ia the latter 
article from the Portuguese. I satisfied 
'pirn as well as I was able. 

He also requested permission to exa¬ 


mine our hats, swords, aud the other 
parts of our dress ; frequently apologizing 
for his curiosity. The evening was now 
approaching, and we had been with him 
some hours, 1 made a motion to retire, 
but lie insisted on our staying to partake 
of a repast. It was presently brought, 
aud a small low table being set before 
ns, it was covered with a number of 
basons aud saucers, containing fowls 
minced with a few vegetables and a little 
salt and water; pork and buffalo beef, 
cut into small thin slices, fish stewed with 
soy and onions, several fish sauces, some 
not uulike anchovy in flavour; plain 
boiled rice, and rice moistened with the 
broth of meat; and a few other articles. 
Ivory chop sticks were given us to eat 
with ; but observing wc managed them 
rather aukwardly, he ordered some porce¬ 
lain spoons, and pieces of pointed bam¬ 
boos to be given ns ; and with these wc 
did pretty well. A desert of fruits and 
China sweetmeats was afterwards served 
up. Tea was made for our drink; and 
when we asked for water it was brought 
warm aud sweetened with sugar. Wc 
were desired to taste some excellent Ton- 
quinese liquor, it was a hot spirit, and 
had a strong flavour of some grain it was 
distilled from. A separate table was 
spread before the Viceroy. He desired 
all our attendants to be called, for every 
one of whom a mat was brought to sit 
on. He was much surprised at their 
hesitating to sit in my presence; and 
more so when the Musulmans refused to 
cat any of his cookery. He ordered them 
to be asked if there was anything they 
could eat, that would not interfere with 
their religious prejudices ; and on their 
mentioning fruits, some of every kind were 
set before them. He politely requested 
I would dispense with the ceremony of 
their standing. An English tar of our 
party afforded much diversion to the 
Viceroy and his attendants, by the keen¬ 
ness of his appetite ; and the unaffected 
relish he appeared to have for the Ton- 
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quiucsc'.brandy, in which he begged leave 
with great submission to drink towards 
their honors’ good health. 

During our repast, several war ele¬ 
phants were brought into au area, front¬ 
ing the veranda where some figures of 
soldiers were placed in ranks ; these the 
elephants attacked with great fury, seized 
them with their trunks, tossed them into 
the air, and trampled them under their 
feet; some soldiers were employed in 
shooting at a butt with long matchlocks, 
which had swivels and three legged 
stands to fire them from ; the workman¬ 
ship of these pieces was as good as any 
1 have seen of the kind in Hindustan. 
The Viceroy acquainted me they had been 
fabricated under his own inspection. I 
now made a second motion to retire. 
This brought on a renewal of the Vice¬ 
roy’s professions of friendship and re¬ 
gard ; he hoped, he said, I should find 
Hue sufficiently agreeable to induce me to 
prolong tny stay, and that during it, lie 
Should see me as often as possible, that 
when the season demanded my departure, 
he would make a request to me to carry 
one or two of his people to Bengal. I 
thanked him in the highest terms that 
occurred to me for the honorable and 
friendly reception he had given me; 
assured him that I meant to avail myself 
of his kind invitation for passing the 
approaching winter under his protection, 
where peace, plenty, and regularity 
seemed to abound so different from the 
situation I found the other parts of Co¬ 
chin China in ; and that if he should per¬ 
severe in his intention of sending any 
body to Bengal, 1 would with pleasure 
accommodate them with a passage, and 
engage for their meeting witli every re¬ 
turn of the civilities he had shewu me. 
When we stood up to depart, he ordered 
all the mandarines who were with him to 
attend me to the eunuch’s to whom it 
• was necessary, lie said, I should make a 
visit whenever 1 c.unc to him. Just as we 
were leaving him, he expressed himself 
sorry he had no equivalent to make me 
for the present I had given him. I desired 
he would suffer no uueasincss on that 
account, for that the government 1 be¬ 
longed to did not admit of my receiving 
any; the old gentleman was some time 
silent with an apparent admiration. Ne 
however ordered two ingots of silver 


(value near twenty-eight Spanish dollars) 
to be brought, and forced our acceptance 
of them, by saying lie could not consider 
our hearts and words to be of one ac¬ 
cord if we refused. We took thet$, but 
found an opportunity of disposing of them 
amongst, his attendants. 

Highly satisfied with the reception wc 
met with from the Viceroy, we left the 
palace to pay our respects to Quan-Tam- 
Quon, [which title signifies commander 
of the fleet] the eunuch, commander-in¬ 
chief of the gallies ami army; the dis¬ 
tance between their habitations was too 
short to complete the pleasing presages wc 
were drawing of ail agreeable residence at 
Hue ; and the praises we were lavishing 
on the person wc expected would chiefly 
contribute to it. The prospect, though 
not altogether enveloped iu darkness, 
was presently obscured. 

Attended by a numerous train of man¬ 
darines who marched in ranks before and 
behind us, we presented ourselves at the 
eunuch’s gate; I attempted to enter, but 
was rudely pushed back ; and made to 
wait a considerable time in the open 
street. This afforded an opportunity of 
observing the architecture of his house ; 
it differed from the others I saw in the 
fort, in having upper apartments; 1 
was informed that it had been the council 
house in the time of the kings. The 
most adequate idea of the external ap¬ 
pearance of the best dwelling houses in 
Cochin China, as well as of the temples of 
their gods, may be formed from views 
painted on the China ware, screens, and 
other articles imported from Canton. 

Half an hour elapsed before we were 
ushered into a large hall; the roofs were 
finely arched with planks, and supported 
by wooden pillars about thirty feet in 
height; we seated ourselves upon sofnp 
chairs placed for us, before a rattan 
screen, from behind which a shrill voice 
called our attcution to the object of our 
visit. He did not however become visi¬ 
ble till the common questions were passed, 
and I had acquainted him with the reasons 
of my coming to Cochin China. The 
screen was then turned up; and a glim¬ 
mering light diffused from a small waxen 
taper, disclosed to our view, not the de¬ 
licate form of a woman the sound had. 
conveyed the idea of, but that of a mon¬ 
ster disgustful and horrible to behold, 
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He was sitting in a kind of boarded 
shrine, in form like a clothes press; I 
can be no judge of his height, as I never 
saw him standing, but I believe he was 
short of stature; this was however amply 
made up to him in bulk; and 1 may ven¬ 
ture to affirm he measured an ell over the 
Shoulders. Great flaps hung down from his 
cheeks like the dew lap of an ox, and his 
little twinkling eyes were scarcely to be 
discerned for the fat folds which formed 
deep recesses around them. Though 1 
had said every handsome thing that occur¬ 
red to me, yet there was such an evident 
difference between his behaviour and that 
of the Viceroy, that he hardly appeared 
civil; he received my present with indiffe¬ 
rence notwithstanding it was chosen liy his 
own jackal, fnmy subsequent visits I found 
he was a great pedant and valued himself 
much on his knowledgeof books; it may 
be worthy of remark, that he had one day 
a volume written in Chinese open before 
him, which he said contained an account 
of Bengal. Amougst other extraordi¬ 
nary things, he told me were related in it, 
one was curious, and I believe may have 
bad some foundation in truth; it was 
that so good a police was observed there 
that a traveller might lie down to sleep 
under a tree with his purse exposed by 
his side without danger of losing it. He 
also mentioned the custom of burning the 
dead. 

A month elapsed in a mutual inter¬ 
course of civilities. During this space the 
frequent interviews 1 had with the Man¬ 
darines were generally occupied in con¬ 
versing upou the subject of our opening a 
trade witli their country. 1 omitted no 
occasion of expatiating on the benefit 
both nations would derive from it; and 
they seemed to bp convinced of the justice 
of what I advanced. They had been fur¬ 
nished with lists of the cargoc of the 
Jenny, and after having adjusted the 
prioes of the different articles she brought, 
they from time to time, sent written or¬ 
ders to tiic commander and myself for 
such as they stood in need of; iron, cop¬ 
per, lead, hardware, glass, Bengal and 
Madras cloths, small quantities of each, 
but the whole together amounting to a 
considerable sum were delivered on these 
requisitions without hesitation. We had 
been informed by the Portuguese and 
themselves, that it was an invariable 


custom for them not to adjust their ac¬ 
counts, till the vessel was about to leave 
the port; the season obliged us to remain 
some time longer and we were not itn- 
portuuate. 

1 had hitherto resided in the house of 
Ong-ta-hia, but finding this inconvenient, 

1 made repeated application to him to 
procure me a separate one, he as often 
evaded complying; and by his under - 
hand influence prevented my beiug able 
to hire one; he was afraid should he 
suffer me to remove from immediately 
under his own eye, some parts of the un¬ 
reasonable profits he hoped from his con¬ 
nection with us, might escape him; and 
his disappointment in the expectations he 
had formed, added to his unwillingness 
to discharge the amount of his purchases, 
may be considered as the first causes lead¬ 
ing to the troubles we were afterwards 
involved in. As I fonnd this man was the 
particular agent of the eunuch, 1 made 
him several considerable presents, hut all 
inadequate to the satisfying his rapacity. 
The latter end of September the rains wete 
so heavy, and the floods came down with 
so much violence from the mountains, 
that almost the whole town was ovei flow¬ 
ed in a single night; (luring which the 
noise made hy the rushing of the water 
through the streets ;md the cries of the 
people removing their effects, was horri¬ 
ble ami alarming beyond idea. In the 
mm ning great numbers of boats were pac¬ 
ing the streets, and small ones even ca¬ 
tering the houses ; the floor of the house 
I was in was a foot under water ; fortu¬ 
nately our beds were placed in the small 
sleeping apartments ; the bo inhal floors 
of which were raised something above 
that height: notwithstanding these floods 
happen several times during the periodi¬ 
cal raius, few precautions are observed by 
the inhabitants to secure themselves and 
their effects against the sometimes melan¬ 
choly consequence-i. The convenience of 
transacting business, draws the people to 
the river side, where the ground is lo.v, 
and l am told that the government is ; <» 
absurd and unreasonable, as nq! to allow 
any person, except their soveieign, an 
upper roomed house. Attention to our 
health obliged, me to he urgent with Ong- 
ta-hia for his consent to remove to a drier 
apartment; and the application of a pre¬ 
sent, appaiciiil) reconciled him to it. it 
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was only in appearance; for we had been 
gone but two dr three days when a young 
man, who with his father served me as 
linguist, came and complained to me that 
he had been cruelly beaten by Ong-ta-hia, 
for being instrumental in my leaving his 
house, and assisting in procuring me ano¬ 
ther. The following day 1 was alarmed 
by the same person running to me to 
hasten to Ong-ta-hia if I wished to save 
two of my people he was just going to 
put to death ; 1 went immediately accom¬ 
panied by Mr. Totty. We found his house 
filled with a great number of Chinese, 
some of whom were busied in binding a 
poor sick Frenchman and a cook belong¬ 
ing to Captain Hutton to the pillars of the 
house. Ong-ta-hia had a drawn sword in 
his hand and foamed at the mouth like a 
madman. I desired to know the reason 
of his behaving so; but he was too much 
agitated to acquaint me, and retired. 1 
then applied to some of the Chinese ; 
they told me that the Frenchman had 
some trifling dispute with a woman in the 
Bazar, that sold eggs, who had made a 
complaint to Oug-ta-hia; and, they be¬ 
lieved, his having taken a larger dose of 
opium than usual was the cause of his 
behaving in this outrageous manner. The 
doctor and myself released the prisoners, 
without any opposition from the people, 
some hundreds, about them wc im¬ 
mediately repaired with them to the 
Viceroy. To him I offered to deliver them 
up for punishment, should he upon enquiry 
into the affair find they merited it. He 
declined, however, taking charge of them; 
highly blamed the conduct of Ong-ta- 
hia ; and promised to send some people 
to enquire into the affair, who should 
give me ample satisfaction. The follow¬ 
ing day, two mandarines arrived and en¬ 
tered upon the investigation with great 
formality, and decision was given in our 
favour. No redress, however, was to be 
obtained ; after receiving presents front 
both parties, they advised us to be 
friends, and departed. In my next visit 
to the viceroy and the eunuch, 1 remon¬ 
strated with them on the unmerited 
affront offered me, aud claimed the pro. 
raise of the former to see justice done on 
the offender. The Viceroy replied, by 
sayiug he was sorry it was not in his 
jiowcr to act as he wished; but hoped 
wt- should meet with no more such disa¬ 


greeable occurrences, desired we would! 
liave no farther connection with Ong-ta- 
hia, aud that he would with his col¬ 
league, appoint another person to trans¬ 
act our business. The eunuch was not 
so civil. He hardly vouchsafed roe an an¬ 
swer to what I said, gave orders for more 
goods being sent him, and acquainted me 
that having broken the repeating watch I 
gave him, it was become useless, and he 
should return it. Both he and the Vice¬ 
roy however, gave me the strongest as¬ 
surances that they would immediately 
oblige Ong-ta-hia to pay for what he had 
purchased of the Captain, and would order 
his house and other effects to be sold for 
that purpose if he delayed it more than 
fifteen days. Apprized of this the villain 
counterfeited plireuzy; got upon the 
roof of his house, and hurled the tiles 
upon the passengers in the street, and 
acted a number of other tricks equally 
suitable to the character he had assumed. 
To complete the comedy the magicians 
were sent to consult with. They wisely 
pronounced his distemper to proceed from 
an evil spirit, that had gotten possession 
of him ; but gave great hopes of being 
able to oblige him to quit his hold. The 
exorcisms began by illuminating the house 
with a number of candles placed before 
their idols. This was followed by a din 
of copper basons, drums, trumpets aud 
bells; while the conjurors, eloathed in 
whimsical garments uttered some words 
in a cliuunting tone, and practised a num¬ 
ber of gesticulations and leapings ; till at 
length the patient overcome with the 
noise, fell into a kind of stupor. They 
then acquainted us the devil had left him, 
but desired, as the exertions made iu 
ejecting him had much weakened the pa¬ 
tient, lie might not be troubled for some 
days ; in the mean time we left tlic town, 
and lost our money. About the com¬ 
mencement of the above disagreeable affair, 

I received a letter from Captain Maclen- 
nan acquainting me that the bad state of 
his health bad led him to resolve on bring¬ 
ing up the vessel to the inouthof the river, 
that he might land, and try the benefit of 
a change of air. 1 was exceedingly sorry 
that Captain Maclennan’s health should 
render so imprudent a step necessary. 
Although the vessel could not be brought 
into the river, I was convinced it would 
alarm the government, or at least furnish 
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a pretence for their appearing so. Hither 
might be productive of disagreeable conse¬ 
quences to myself and those with me. 
It was also exceedingly hazardous to risk 
the vessel on the coast in the present in¬ 
clement season. To obviate the first of 
these objections I had to her coming, 
I hastened to the viceroy and eunuch 
and acquainted them with the cause of 
it. Notwithstanding which, a parade of 
guards was made, and a number of pre¬ 
cautions taken, which alarmed us not a 
little. To exculpate myself from the 
latter, 1 thought it necessary to protest 
against the captain for auy consequences 
that might arise, from so imprudent an 
action. 

The Amazon anchored at the mouth of 
the river, the — of September. Captain 
Maclennan came on shore the next day , 
but in such a state as to preclude all hopes 
ol' his recovery. Given over by our sur 
goon, he was desirous of trying whether 
any thing could be done for him by the 
physicians of the country ; two of them 
successively exerted their skill upon him, 
hut to no oilier purpose than their own 
emolument; an exorbitant charge of near 
three hundred dollars was made for gin¬ 
sing alone. This drug is held in the highest 
estimation in China, and the adjacent 
countries, and accounted a sovereign 
remedy for almost all curable disorders. 
In mortal ones, they say it will detain the 
fleeting spirit of life beyond the prescribed 
limit, and even preserve a genial warmth 
long after it has taken its flight; our poor 
captain, however, breathed his last the 
second of October. I was obliged to ap¬ 
ply to a Portuguese to take the manage¬ 
ment of the funeral. By his means I 
obtained the loan of a fine painted bier to 
lay the corpse on, and a number of Chris¬ 
tians to carry it. The coffins are made 
here of very thick planks, so compactly 
joined and lined on both sides with oiled 
paper, that it is a common practice with 
the principal people of the country to 
keep their relations in their houses with¬ 
out inconvenience a month after their 
decease j the top is arched, and the wholly 
of the same size from the head to the 
feet; the outside is covered with silks, 
or rich stuffs, according to the fancy or 
ability of the family the deceased belonged 
to. The seventh of October was fixed for 
the funeral; and having invited the Por- 
Asiatic Journ. —No. 20. 


tugucse, we assembled early in the. 
morning to attend it. On the night pre¬ 
ceding I was informed that the owner of 
the house Captain Maclennan died in, 
had declared lie would not suffer the corpse 
to be removed. Upou inquiry iuto the 
reason, it appeared done to extort money, 
under pretence of defraying certain cere¬ 
monies to purify the house. To comply 
was my only alternative. When we came 
to the door, we were alarmed at per¬ 
ceiving a large concourse of Chinese, 
armed witii bludgeons. They had been 
assembled by the landlord to dispute our 
entrance, aud to prevent the coffin from 
being carried out; but as bis demands 
were complied with, they foibore any act 
of hostility. The behaviour of thcChinese 
bad latterly been very suspicious. On my 
first anival, supposing I was come with a 
force to revenge the wrongs done to the 
English ship the year before, by the 
mandarine commanding at Turon, they 
seemed to vie with each other in showing 
me civilities; and the principal people 
amongst them made me repeated offers 
to raise a body of their countrymen to 
support my designs, either against the 
Tysons or eTcn against the Tonquincse 
themselves. In these offers I believe they 
were sincere. The injuries they had ex¬ 
perienced had irritated them against both 
governments; supported by a power, of 
whose courage and skill they had a high 
opinion, they flattered themselves with 
the pleasing expectation of retaliating, and 
of coming in for a share of the plunder, 
which would compeusate them for all 
their losses. Disappointed by the decla- 
ratiou of my intentions being entirely pa¬ 
cific, which they weie some time before 
they would give credit to, and finding iny 
views bent on the establishment of a com¬ 
merce they were afraid would be rather 
detrimental to them than otherwise, an 
alteration in their behaviour soon became 
evident. They represented to the manda- 
riues that the English were come to deprive 
them of the country, and to exasperate 
them against us, they invented a number 
of falsities; the most improhable and 
groundless. I was frequently warned that 
they intended to plunder us ; and assured, 
that it was at the hazard of being mur¬ 
dered I remained among them. Our lives 
and property were equally at their mercy; 
for the whole town was occupied by them, 

Vol. IV. S 
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and a few of the poor broken-spirited na¬ 
tives of the country. All the Touquinese 
resided five or six miles higher up the 
river. 

The Portuguese burial ground, where 
I purchased permission to deposit the re¬ 
mains of Captain Macleunan, was at the 
distance of seven or eight hours journey. 
We went part of the way by land and part 
by water. The beauty of the country- 
round this spot is not to be equalled by 
that of any I had before seen in the East. 
Fine rising grounds, and fruitful vallies, 
watered by rivulets whose crystal streams 
might vie with the famed ones of Europe, 
formed the most delightful prospect. The 
next day I made a visit to the mandarines 
and found a most ridiculous report had 
been carried to them of my having made 
a pretence of attending the funeral of 
Cuptaiu Maclenuaii, that I might have an 
opportunity to examine the country and 
the gold mines, said to be situate near 
the place he was interred at. They were, 
even almost made to believe that the fu¬ 
neral was a sham contrivance to effect 
some purpose or other. Complaints were 
daily carried to them, or they pre¬ 
tended so. A Chinese junk was said to 
have run foul of the Jenny, and to have 
been plundered by our people. They were 
also accused of having seized a new boat, 
which had broken adrift, and cut her up 
for firewood. For the former there were 
no grounds whatever; for the latter, no 
other than the Lascars having picked up a 
few old planks that had floated down with 
the tide. My house was continually 


filled with mandarines sent to hear and 
adjust these complaints, from whence 
there was no other means of dislodging 
them, than by presents, and this in the 
end ouly proved an inducement to fresh 
parties to visit me. Something or other 
was daily devised to give 111 c trouble, and 
they seemed anxious to engage me in ;» 
dispute with them ; but I avoided every¬ 
thing that might give rise to one, and 
rather chose to suffer their impositions 
than enter into fruitless altercation. A 
demand was now made for anchorage and 
duties, notwithstanding the mandarines 
had publicly and unsoliritedly exempted ns 
from both on our arrival. When I re¬ 
presented this, and the daily vexations I 
experienced, to the viceroy, he referred 
me to the eunuch in whose province the 
adjustment of all these matters lay, and 
lamented it was not in his power to afford 
me redress. From tin- eunuch an accu¬ 
mulation of injuries and insults was all 
I could procure. Tilings continued in 
this disagreeable situation till the begin¬ 
ning of November. I was obliged to 
make so many presents upon every little 
complaint, that was justly or unjustly 
preferred against us ; and, at last, to 
procure admittance to the mandarines, 
that I was afraid our little vessel would 
prove incapable of answering the drafts 
vve daily made on her. The monsoon 
beat with great violence on the coast j and 
our prospect of getting away, which we 
now anxiously looked for, was still dis¬ 
tant. 

(To be continued.) 


DUSHWANTA AND SAKUNTALA. 

(An Episode from the MahdbhArata.—Concluded from p. 10. J 


Three complete years* after their en¬ 
gagement and the departure of Dush¬ 
wanta, Sakuntala was delivered of a son, 
of inconceivable strength, bright as the 
God of fire, the image of Dushwanta, en¬ 
dowed with personal beauty and genero¬ 
sity of soul. The holy Kanwa performed 
on him, as he grew up, all the different 
ceremonies instituted by the law, even 
from the birth. 

* Three complete yean, Sec. According to the 
original. 


This mighty child seemed as if he could 
destroy lions with the points of his white 
teeth. He bore on his haud the mark of 
a wheel, which is the sign of sovereignty. 
His person was beautiful, his head capa¬ 
cious, he possessed great bodily strength, 
and his appearance was that of one bora 
of a celestial.—During the short time he 
remained under the care of Kanwa, he 
grew exceedingly; and when he was only 
six years old, his strength was so great, 
that he was wont to bind such beasts as 
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lions, tigers, elephants, wild hoars, and 
buffaloes, to the trees about the hermitage. 
He would even mount them, ride them 
about, and play with them to tame them, 
whence the inhabitants of Kanwa’s hermi¬ 
tage gave him a name. “ Let him, said 
they, he called Sarva-datnana, because he 
tameth all.” And thus the child obtain¬ 
ed the name Sarva-damaua. The good 
Kanvva, perceiving that the, hoy was al¬ 
ready endued with courage, with a noble¬ 
ness of soul, and bodily strength, and 
that all Ins actions were more than human, 
observed to Sakuntala, that it was time 
he slmiild be declared Yuva-raja. * He 
also spake of his strength to some of his 
disciples, saying, — “ take Sakuntala, 
with her son, under your protection, and 
speedily conduct her to the palace of her 
ford, which is distinguished by every 
mark of grandeur. It is not proper that 
women should remain too long among 
their kindled and friends; it injured) 
their reputation, their morals, and their 
«luty; wherefore convey her hence with¬ 
out delay." Those holy men, having 
signified their readiness to obey, placed 
Sakuntala aud her son before them, and 
took their departure for the city of Gaja- 
sahwayu; f where being anived, they 
went into the presence of the King Dusli- 
wauta, aud informed him, that the beau¬ 
tiful Sakuntala, with her son, fair as one 
born ol' a celestial, aud whose eye was 
like the lotus, were arrived from a certain 
forest. Aud when they had introduced 
the mother and her child, who appeared 
like a youthful sun, they returned to the 
hermitage. 

Sakuntala, having approached the king 
with becoming reverence and respect, ad¬ 
dressed him in the following words: 
“ Let the ceremony of sprinkliug with 
holy water X be performed on this boy, O 
king, as a solemn introduction to the dig¬ 
nity of Yauva-rajya; § for this my son, 
po like a divinity, is the offspring of our 
mutual love.—Proceed in this affair, () 
greatest of men, according to thine en¬ 
gagement : according to the engagement 
made at the consummation of our love! 

* The heir apparent to bin father’s dominions. 

t Gajasahwaya, better known by the name 
of Hastinapurn. 

t Sprinkling with holy-water. This ceremony 
answers to anointing. 

I Yauya-r&jyft. This Is a derivative from 
Yuva-r&ja to denote the state or office. 


ltccal it to thy remembrance, great 
prince: it was in the sacred groves of 
Kainva." 

The king upon hearing these her words, 
although he well remembered, exclaimed 
“ l have no remembrance of thee! 
Who art thou, false pilgrim ? I have no 
recollection of any nuptial union with one 
like thee! Then whether thou gocst, or 
t ai riest here, is of no concern. Do that 
thou likestbest.” 

The pious mother atthesewords abash¬ 
ed, and liy her sorrow, as it were, de¬ 
prived of sense, stood motionless. Her 
eyes were inflamed, and seemed as if they 
would start with grief aud indignation, 
while her lips quavered with disdain. 
With side-glances darted on the King, she 
seemed as if she would destroy him witli 
the fire flashiug from her eyes.—Her 
whole form was disguised; she was rous¬ 
ed by the desire of revenging her wrongs, 
aud she was fully possessed of that inspir¬ 
ed ardour which is the result of religious 
discipline.—Overwhelmed with affliction, 
and the impatience of wrongs, she pon¬ 
dered for awhile, then casting her eyes di¬ 
rectly towards her husband, she thus gave 
vent to her afflicted heart. 

“ O mighty king, why dost thou, wit- 
lingly, and, like some vulgar wretch, 
fearless of reproach, make this declara¬ 
tion so contrary to truth?—fn this affair 
consult thine own breast, which is the re¬ 
pository of truth and falsehood ; declare 
that which is just, and do not despise thy 
soul, and the monitor who is within it! 
Thou belicu'st thyself uu independent be¬ 
ing, aud seemest igumant of that ancient 
and holy spirit, who is within thee, and 
who is the disefoser of the sinner’s evil 
ways. Jn his presence thou doest evil. 
When thou committest a crime, thou 
thinkest no one pcrceiveth thee ; but the 
divinities, and the inward man perceive 
thee.—The Sun and Moon, Fire and Air, 
Earth, Sky and Water, Day and Night, 
Morning ai.d Evening, with Justice and 
Religion, are all of them witnesses of a 
man’s secret actions. Yama Vaivnswata 
is the divinity who blotteth out the trans¬ 
gressions of him, with whom the divine 
spirit, who is the witness within him, is 
well pleased; but lie, in like manner, pu- 
nisheth that evil doer, with whose deeds 
the said spirit is not satisfied. The gods 
will not be propitiate to him, whose soul 

S 2 
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is not an object of their favour. O, do 
not despise me, thy faithful wife, whom 
thou, of thyself, didst choose! why dost 
thou not shew some regard for me thy 
lawful wife, who am worthy of thy at¬ 
tention ? why dost thou thus slight me in 
the midst of this assembly, as though 1 
were some low-born wretch ? Surely 1 
am not uttering niv complaints in a de¬ 
sert ! Then why dost thou not hear me ? 
If, O Dushwanta, thou wilt not answer 
me, who am thus tliy petitioner, I feel 
that my distracted head will piesently 
burst in pieces! 

“ The ancient bard« have declared, 
that the husband emhraccth his wife, 
that, in his offspring, he may of her be 
born again ; whence it is that the wife is 
called Java. The man who is acquainted 
with the dictates of his faith, hath a son, 
that, through him, he may deliver the 
souls of his deceased ancestors. It is de¬ 
clared, even by Swayam-bhu * himself, 
that a son is called Putra, because he de- 
livcreth his father’s soul from Pung, 
which is the name of a place in hell. She 
is a wife who is notable in her house; she 
is a wife who beareth children ; she is 
a wife whose husband is as her life; she 
is a wife who is obedient to her Lord. 
The wife is the half of the man ; a wife 
is a man’s dearest fi wild ; a wife is the 
source of his religion, his worldly profit, 
and his love; the wife is the root whence 
springeth his final delivcrer.f He who 
hath a wife atUmdelli to the duties of re¬ 
ligion; lie who hath a wife luaketh offer¬ 
ings in his house: those who have wives 
arc blessed witli good fortune. Wives are 
uieuds, who, by their kind and gentle 
speech, sooth yc in your retirement, lu 
the performance of religious duties they 
are as fathers, in your distresses they are 
as mothers, and they are refreshment to 
those who are travellers in the rugged 
paths of life. A man who hath a family 
is respectable; and, on that account, 
marriage is the. first condition of life. 
The womau who is attached to her hus¬ 
band will always follow the departing 
spirit of her Lord, even though condemn - 

* Swayam-bliu. A title of Manu, their great 
lawgiver. 

t Final Deliverer. This alludes to their belief, 
that it is necessary a man should have a son, who, 
by performing certain ceremonies to the manes 
of his forefathers, may deliver their souls out of 
h sort of purgatory. This ceremony is called 
Sr.'id'iha. 


ed to those regions of punishment which 
are called Vishama.J If the woman die 
first, she waiteth the coming of her hus¬ 
band ; and when lie departeth before her, 
she folioweth him in death.§ Hence ir 
is, O king, that the marriage state is so 
much cov eted; for the husband enjovclh 
his wife, not only in this life, but in that 
which is to come. It is said by the wise 
men, that a man’s son being himself be¬ 
gotten of himself, he, should respect the 
mother of his offspring even as his own 
mother. When a man bchohlcth tin- 
child born of his wife, even as his own 
image in a mirror, he rcjoicoth, as a good 
man who hath obtained the heaven Swar- 
ga. And vv hen men are suffering under 
mental afflictions and bodily disorders, 
they delicht in the society of their fami¬ 
lies, as those oppiessed with heat in re¬ 
freshing waters. Although a man be ever 
so much offended, he should not give 
cause of sorrow to his wives; for on 
them depend his enjoyment, his comfort, 
and the performance of Jiis duty. Women 
are the constant and sacred birth-place of 
the human soul; for what power hath 
even a Rishi || to produce a child without 
their aid ? When a child turncth towards 
its father, though covered with the dust 
of the ground, and embraceth him, what 
pleasure cau surpass it ? Then why dost 
thou treat with contempt this tliiuc own 
son, while lie, in side-glances, rcgnrdctli 
thee with affection ? The little ant pro- 
treteth his own egg, not breuketh it. How 
cometh it to pass then that thou, who 
art acquainted with morality and religion, 
dost not cherish and protect thine own 
offspring? The touch of an infant,^ 
when in our embrace, is far more exqui¬ 
site than the touch of fine garments, or 
of women, or of water. The Brahman 
is the first of bipeds, the cow is the first 
of quadrupeds, the Guru,** our spiritual 

t Viahamu. A place in hell. The word mean:, 
uneven. 

| She Folioweth him in death. She voluntarily 
ascends the funeral pile, and ii reduced to ashes 
wiih her husband's corpse. 

J Rishi. Saint or prophet. 

f The touch of an infant. I do not recollect to 
have met a similar observation ; but the truth and 
justice of the remark, as descriptive of a natu¬ 
ral trait of human sensibility, U very obvious. 

*• Guru. Manix defines a Guru ,to be “ The 
“ Hr&hman who performeth all the sacred cere- 
" monies at the conception, birth, lie, accord- 
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guide, is above all other men to be rever¬ 
ed, and the touch of a child is, before all 
other sensations, delicious! Then suffer 
this boy, who gazeth on thee with so 
much affection, to embrace and touch 
thee, since there is not in nature a sen¬ 
sation so pleasant as the touch of a child. 
Know, U mighty prince, that after three 
full years, when I became the mother of 
this boy, destined to be thy comfort in 
atlliction, during my labour, I heard u 
voice issuing from the heavens say— 
“ This thy son shall perform the sacri¬ 
fice of the horse, which is called Vaji- 
medha,* one hundred times.” When 
men leave their children awhile, do they 
not rejoice in their embrace, and, out of 
their tender icgard, wear something in 
remembrance of them ? The Brahmans, 
as is well known unto thee, in the cere¬ 
monies ordained to be performed at the 
birth of our children, pronounce these 
sentences from the Vedas: From my 
body, from my body dost thou proofed, 
from my bowels art thou produced. Thou 
art myself, called my son, tnaysl thou 
lice for an hundred years ! From thy 
members pioeoedcd tin's child: from one 
man is produced another man. As in a 
dear fountain, behold, in this thy son, 
thy second self! As from the domestic 
hearth is brought a spark to kindle the 
sacrificial fire, so this boy is but a divid¬ 
ed portion of thyself. Alas! a sports¬ 
man, wandering about in pursuit of game, 
caught me, a virgin in my father’s peace¬ 
ful cell! Hrvasi, and Purvachili, and 
Sahajanya, and Menaka, with Viswachi, 
and Ghritaclu, + are six great ones 
among the Apsariis ; but of all these, she 
whose name is Menaka is the greatest, 
being of the race of Brahma. This 
Apsara, quitting the heavens, descended 
upon the earth, and by Viswamitra con¬ 
ceived and bore me. Site was delivered 
of me upon the side of the mountain 
Himavat,! where, destitute of natural af¬ 
fection, she left me, as if I had not been 

“ Ing to the law. Also he who feedeth one with 
•* bread.” The simple meaning of the term is 
grave. Every Hindu has his particular Guru, to 
whom, through life, he pays respect. 

* Vf\jimedha. Horse-sacnfice. 

t Urvasi, Purvachitti, &c. These several names 
are undoubtedly significantj but, as their mean¬ 
ings fieem not to point out their respective 
duties, an interpretation of them would be 
needless. 

t Ucmavin, Means snowy. 


liers, and went her way ! Alas! what 
evil deeds did I formerly commit, in my 
pre•existanco, that 1 should have been 
abandoned by ray parents in my infancy, 
and now again by thee! But seeing I am 
thus forsaken by thee, if it be thy will, 
let me return to my peaceful hermitage ; 
but it doth not become thee to abandon 
this my child, who is thine own son.” 

Dushwanta replied, “ I know not that 
this boy was born of thee, Sakuntala. 
Women are, l>y nature, great deceivers. 
Who will believe thy story ? Menak.'t, 
thy mother, by whom thou wert, in thy 
helpless state,exposed upon the mountain 
Himavat, was a common harlot, destitute 
of pity. Thy father Viswamitra, who 
was originally of the military order, was 
also a stranger to compassion ; and when, 
at length, he was admitted into the Brah- 
manliood, he became a slave to unlawful 
pleasures. Granting that Menaka was 
the first of Apsaris, and that thy father 
was the greatest of Maharshis, how 
eometh it to pass, that thou, their off¬ 
spring, talkest in public like a woman 
who hath lost her modesty ? Hast thou 
no shame in repeating a story so void of 
credibility, and that too in my presence ? 
Begone, thou deceitful penitent,! What is 
the situation of that first of Maharshis, 
and of Menaka the Apsara? and what 
is thine. ? That of a miserable wretch in 
the habit of a pilgrim ! If thy son be 
vet so young, liow cometli it to pass that 
he is so stout of body, and of such ex¬ 
traordinary strength ? How hath lie, in 
so short a time, shot up in stature like 
the lofty Sala || tree ? Go, thy woinh is 
become barren, aud thou pratest like a 
common strumpet! Thou art the chance 
offspring of the lust of that Menaka. But 
I know thee not, aud all thou hast told 
me is unworthy of my confidence. Then 
leave me; aud go whither thy inclinations 
lead thee.” 

Sakuntala thus replied. “ Thou es- 
piest the faults of others, O king, mu 
bigger than grains of mustard seed, 
while thine own, bulky as the Bilwa 
fruit, though seen, seem to pass by thee 
unnoticed. Menaka dwelleth in the hea¬ 
vens, and is atttended by celestials! My 
birth, Dushwanta, surpasseth even thine. 
I traverse through the ethcrial space, 

|[ SAIaTrce. Avery Urge Umbertiee pioduced 
in tin. loical! north vl liingai. 



while thou art confined to walk the earth. 
Behold the difference between ns! It is 
as the mountain Mem to a grain of Sar- 
sapa.* I visit the abodes of the mighty 
Indra, of Kurvcra,f Yama, and Va- 
runa.J Judge then, O king, of my 
power! As the story which I have re¬ 
counted before thee is true, and told for 
thy information, and not out of enmity, 
it belioveth thee not to be displeased. 
Until an ill-favoured man see his face in 
a mirror, he thinketh himself more come¬ 
ly than others; but, when be hath look¬ 
ed, and peiceiveth that it is ugly, he then 
kuoweth the difference between himself 
and another. But though a man he ever 
so perfect in beauty, lie should not 
despise another who is less handsome 
than himself. He who utteretli many 
evil words, is a disturber of another’s 
peace. The fool when he hcarcth good 
and evil words spoken, adopteth the 
worst, even as a hog dcliglitetli in the 
mire ; bur tiie wise man selccteth those 
words only which are good and profit¬ 
able, even as the goose scpaiatctli the 
milk from the water.§ As a good man 
repentetli when he hath spoken evil of 
another, so a bad man rcjoicelli. As 
virtuous minds delight in shewing reve- 
reuce to the aged, so a fool findeth plea¬ 
sure in offending men of respectable cha¬ 
racters. Happy are they who are igno¬ 
rant of another’s fault! Fools hunt after 
defects in their neighbours, while tlieir own 
behaviour is worthy to be reprehended. 
Good men call others so; but what can 
be more ridiculous, than for a bad man 
to give others that name, and call himself 
good ? The mind of an atheist even 
may be as much disquieted, by the con¬ 
duct of one who bath departed from the 
path of truth and justice, as at the ap¬ 
pearance of an enraged serpent; then 
how much more the mind of one who is 
a true believer ? The gods will destroy 
the happiness of that man who shall re¬ 
fuse his regard for the child which he 
himself hath raised up ■> and he shall not 
be a partaker of those worlds which arc 
to come. Mauu hath declared that these 
fire are deemed a man’s children : such 

* Sartaps. Mustard seed. Mustard seed seems 
to have been generally proverbial for the smallest 
possible quantity, 
t Kuvera. The god of riches. 
t Varuna. The Hindu Neptune. 

| As the goose separateth the milk from the 
water. A vulgar opinion. 
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as are born of his own wife, such as lie- 
may purchase, such as lie may educate 
and maintain, such as he may find, and 
such as he may have by oilier women. 
They are the suppoitcrs of a man’s reli¬ 
gion and good name, and an increase to 
the happiness of his heart. Children are 
born, that they may deliver the souls of 
their forefathers from the regions of 
Naraka,|| thou sliouldcst not therefore 
abandon this thy son, O mighty king ot 
men ; for, in cherishing him, thou pre- 
servest thyself, thy truth, and thy justice. 
It doth not become thee to support dis¬ 
simulation. A single pond is better than 
an hundred wells,f and one sacrifice is 
more acceptable than au hundred ponds j 
the birth of a son is better then au hun¬ 
dred sacrifices, and truth is more merito¬ 
rious than au hundred sous-, for, truth 
being weighed against an hundred As wa¬ 
rned ha** sacrifices, truth was the hea¬ 
viest. It is even doubtful whether truth 
be not of equal efficacy with the reading 
of the whole of the Vedas, or washing at 
all the places of visitation. There is not 
any virtue equal to truth, there is not any¬ 
thing so estimable as truth; so, oil thr 
other hand, there is not any vice so perni¬ 
cious as falsehood. Truth is the most high 
Brahma. Truth is a supreme obligation. 
Depart not, O king, from thy solemn en¬ 
gagements, and prove that thy friendship 
was sincere; but, if thy conversation be 
in falsehood, and if thou break tiiy plight¬ 
ed faith, alas! I will, of myself, depart; 
for in such an one there is no affection ! 
Yet know, Dushwanta, that this my child, 
though he be deprived of asses-milk, shall 
drink; for, even without thy aid, my 
son shall reign over the whole world, 
whose limits arc the four seas, and whose 
centre is the king of mountains!++” 
Having done speaking, Sakuutaln was 
about to depart, when the voice of an 
incorporeal Being, issuing from the hea¬ 
vens, thus spoke unto Dushwanta, as he 
stood surrounded by bis Ritwik.JJ his 

|| Naraka. A general name of hell, 
f A single pond is better than an hundred wells. 
Ponds and welts are dug for the public use by 
charitable individuals. One of the leading traits 
of the Hindu religion seems to be directing the 
enthusiasm or vanity of individuals to public 
works. 

** Aswami'dha. Sacrifice of the horse, 
tt King of Mountains. Meru, the north pole, 
tt Bitwik, The priest who conducteth the ce¬ 
remonies of a sacrifice made at the expence, and 
for the benefit of another. 
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Puroliita,* his Ach'u'ya,+ anil Mantris,! fil, he kissed his head, and embraced him 
saying, “ The mother is the womb—-the with tenderness and affection.—The king 
child is of the father—he is even he by was congratulated by the Brahmans, and 
whom he is begotton. Cherish thy son, applauded by his attendants; and he felt 
Dushwauta, and do not despise Sukun- the most exquisite pleasure in embracing 
tala.—The father in the sou, O king of his child.—lie likewise paid due attention 
men, raiseth up the manes of his forefa- to his consort, whom, having pacified 
thers from the regions of Yaina.§—Sa- and comforted, lie addressed in the follow- 
kuntala hath truly said, that thou art the ing words.—“ JMy queen, our nuptials 
father of this boy.—The mother bearclli having been performed unknown to my 
a child, but it is a divided portion of people, I devised the scheme which I have 
thine own body; wherefore, Dushwauta, practised for thy justification, lest they 
cherish this offspring of Saknnlala: ehc- should think, that our union was an uu- 
rish. while he livetli, this offspring of lawful gratification of our passions, and 
Dushwauta and Sakuntala, that she, un- that 1 might appoint this oursoumysuc- 
happy woman, whom thou woulilst for- ecssor. An now, my beloved, let me for¬ 
sake, may also live. And because he give the very unkind 'Words with which, 
should be cherished and protected by thee, in thy auger, thou didst address me.”— 
through our interposition, let him be Haviug saidthis, Dushwauta provided the 
called Hharata.” || queen with suitable garments and refresh- 

Thc king, upon bearing this solemn dc- meuts. He gave his son the name of Bha- 

claration of the heavenly messenger, was rata, and causing the ceremony of spriuk- 
well pleased; and he said unto his Puro- ling to be performed upon him, he nomi- 
hita and Amatya^f “ Sirs, ye too have nated him his successor, with the title ot 
heard what the messenger of the gods has Ym a-raja. 

prououuced.—l knew full well that this And Hharata reigned after his father; 
hoy was mine own offspring; but bad 1 and the mighty spacious wheel of his 
received him as such, upon the bate as- authority revolved uncontrolled, filling 
sertions that he was my son, the people the world with his renown.—He conquer- 
miglit have doubled, and he have been ed many princes, and rendered them dc- 
deemed of spurious birth.” pendent on his will. He followed the 

Having thus, through the messengers of religion of the just, and obtained the 

the gods, removed all grounds of suspi- most exalted reputation ; and his aulho- 
cion, Dushwauta received his son with iity extended over all the earth. Like 
joy and gladness ; and having caused all Sakra, the chief of the celestials, he per- 
the different ceremonies to be performed formed innumerable sacrifices with liberal 
upon him, as a father is enjoined to ful- gifts, whose ceremonies were directed by 

----Kanwa, according to the divine law. 

* Purokita. a soit of high-priest. Hharata likewise performed the VajimW- 

+ Achirya. One who traciies the V«Mds. ha sacrifice, sometimes called Govitata, at 

t Mamn*. Counsellors. .... .... . , , ' . 

§ Regions of Yama. The infernal regions. which lie rewarded Kanivu With a gift of 

|| Bharata, This name is derived from a root, a thousand Padmas.** 
signifying, to cherish or maintain, 

f Am&tya. Minister ** Padma. One hundred krorc. 

CHINESE PLANTS. 

(Continued from p. 21.) 

Ta tsoo —Diospyrus Kaki. and soon becomes cloying and nauseous. 

Ki sum tsic.—Fowl’s heart.—This is a One thing very unfavourable for it is its 

variety or species of the preceding; ripening at the same time as the 

they are very handsome growing trees, oranges, in the winter or cold months, 
and are much cultivated by the Chinese Yok Cham—Hemerocallis alba—Flowers 
for the sake of the fruit. The fruit is in April. 

sweet and luscious, without any acid, Haong ynne, or Tok Show—Fat straw— 
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Citrus Medica—Finger fruited citron. 
Very little of this plant is cultivated at 
Canton, except for curiosity or orna¬ 
ment ; it is cultivated in abundance in 
another part of the province where the 
soil is said to be particularly favourable 
to its growth. 

Oong She ta—Pentapetes phsenicca— 
Noonday flower, so called from only 
expanding its flowers in the middle of 
the day; Flowers in the summer 
mouths. 

Pcen po—Sterculia (Biilanghas a/Iin.j 
This is a very handsome and large 
growing tree. The seed or fruit is 
boiled and used tor food. Flowers in 
April; Fruit ripens in August and 
September. 

Fan li chee—Auuoua muricata—The cus¬ 
tard apple. Handsome bushy low grow¬ 
ing tree, and good fruit; ripe in Au¬ 
gust. 

Cassia Fistula, A very large tree, has for¬ 
merly been brought from some part of 
India to Macao, where it thrives ex¬ 
ceedingly well. In the month of June 
or July it makes a most beautiful ap¬ 
pearance, being wholly covered with 
large bunches of fine yellow flowers, 
which arc succeeded by pods of an ex¬ 
traordinary length containing the seeds. 

Justicia—Diandria Monogynia; calyx 5 
phyllus curtus; corolla 1 pctala irre¬ 
gularis. Tubus longissimus; limbus 5; 
fldus, patens. 

Stain, fauce corolla: inserta. Stylus lon- 
gitudo tubi. This little shrub was 
brought in the Coutts 1803, from Au- 
jere Point, in the Straits of Stuula, 
where it grows spontaneously in shady 
and rather moist situations. It thrives 
very well in this country, and has con¬ 
tinued flowering from the month of Au¬ 
gust till October, 1804. 

Shan-peen-long — Callicarpa.—Cal. 1; 

phyllus, 4 ; sen. 5; partitas. Cor. 

1; petala iuvariabilis 4, fida. Fi- 
lamcnta rcceptaculo inserta. This shrub 
or tree grows wild in Macao and the 
adjacent islands, among thickets of 
other trees and shrubs; it is very shewy 
when in flower, which is in June and 
July. 

Kow nga Fa—Tabernaemontana Corona- 
ria—Literally dog’s tooth tree. The 
flowers have a fine fragrance. Flowers 
May and June, * 


Fe to—Amygdalus— Double flowering 
peach ; flowers in Febmary. 

Hong Muey, or Choo slia Muey—Double 
red flowering apricot. 'Phis is one of 
the trees generally cultivated in a dwarf 
distorted state. Flowers in January 
and February. 

Voo ee shun too lan—Limodoroidcs 
(from Voo Eeslian)—Flowers January 
and February. 

Quang Si too iau—(from Quang Si) Epi- 
demlruiu sp. This plant and the pre¬ 
ceding are genctally kept in small bas¬ 
kets, without any mould about their 
roots, hung up under the branches of 
trees and other shady places, where 
they thrive without any care. Flowers 
in January, February and March. 

Sucy l ong muey—Cephalauthus occiden¬ 
tal^. This tree grows in watery and 
moist places. Its fruit is not eaten. 
Flowers in April. 

Sucy Yong—Calyptranthes—Called by the 
Portuguczc Jumbalor. Very large and 
handsome tree, produces a fine juicy, 
acid fruit. 

Cham Shoo—Pinus lauccolata—A very 
beautiful and useful species of fir; 
grows in great abundance in the hilly 
parts of the province of Quong-si, from 
whence the wood of it is sent by water 
in immense rafts to Canton, where it 
is of the most extensive use in building, 
for rafters and all strong work ; it grows 
only in a few places near Canton in a 
diminutive state; it certainly differs 
very materially from any of the species 
conimou in Europe. 

Tong tae—Corchorus japonicus. Flowers 
in July. 

Tsoo king—Cercis siliquastrura. It is 
brought to Canton from some of the 
northern provinces. Flowers in Janu¬ 
ary and February. 

Ta Tou teem chok. Bambusa—Literally 
large headed sweet Bamboo. This 
ranks amongst the largest and most 
handsome of the numerous varieties of 
Bamboo; grows to the height of forty 
or fifty feet. The strong suckers it 
pushes up from the root every year 
nearly attain their full height and size 
the same season. These young shoots 
when just breaking the grotmd, are cut 
four or five inches below the surface, 
are boiled and considered a delicate ar¬ 
ticle of food. 
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Pak Hoey Tong—Pyrus japonic#, with 
white flowers. Flowers in February 
and March. 

Fa seng — Arachis Hypogaea—Ground 
nut. This plant is in general cultiva¬ 
tion and extensive use. It is used for 
food in various ways, and one of the 
most common and best sorts of lamp 
oil is expressed from it. It is culti¬ 
vated in light sandy ground. As soon 
as the flower fades, the germ of the 
pod strikes into the surface of the 
ground, where it comes to maturity. 

Pak hop.—Lilivun sp. proxima candido. 
—This plant is much esteemed for 
the beauty of its flowers as well as for 
some medicinal qualities iu its roots, it 
differs blit little from lilium candidum. 
Flowers iu July. 

Quo-tang-shc.—Impatiens chineusis.—A 
curious aquatic. The plaut from which 
this observatiou was made was brought 
from the hills to the north of Cauton, 
iu au excursion thither with Mr. Lance 
and Pongua one of the merchants on 
the Iltli of January, 1804. It grows 
iu or by the sides of small streams. 
The flowers have a similarity to those 
of Impatiens, the capsule wheu the 
seeds are ripe, bursts open, and throws 
them out iu the same manner. Flowers 
most part of the year. 

Ha pou-ycep.—Grewia microcos.—Cal. 
polypliyllos irregularis smpc includcus 
duos vel tres flores. Coralla 5 petala. 
Nectarum mouophyllum 5 fidum, cir- 
cumambiens basin stamiuum. Anth. 
globbo3ue. Drupa 1 sperma. 

This plant is particularly remarkable 
for being either a diminutive shrub or 
a tree of considerable size according to 
the nature of the soil where it grows; 

- it is very commonly met with in a wild 
state iu different situations on Macao 
and the adjacent islands. The leaves 
are sometimes used by poor people as a 
substitute for tea. It flowers and 
ripens its fruit most part of the hot 
months. 

Ching Chok le.—Prunus. Green fruited 
plum tree. This fruit is very much cul¬ 
tivated, but is of a very indifferent qua¬ 
lity. Ripens in June. 

Pak yuet qui.—Rosa sp.—This sort of 
rose is chiefly valued for being almost 
Asiatic «/oun.*—No. 20. 
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continually iu flower; it has no 
smell. 

Pak muey qui.—Rosa Banksia.—This is 
a very distinct species. Thu flowers are 
handsome but without any fragrance. 
Flowers iu March. 

Sha li.—Pyrus communis.—Canton Pear 
tree. This tree is very plentiful, it 
grows to the size of ordinary standard 
^pear trees in Europe. The fruit is of a 
very inferior quality being hard aud in¬ 
sipid. Ripens in August. 

Lo quat.—Mespilus japonica. This is a 
very handsome tree when youug, when 
old becomes naked and unsightly. 
Grows from 20 to 30 feet in height. 
The characters of its fructification do 
not seem to correspond well with those 
of Mespilus; it is here very plentiful j 
the fruit wheu well ripened which is in 
April, is very pleasant. 

Kung fun Cha or Li Choon fa.—Camellia 
japonica, with double white flowers 
having a tinge of ml. 

Po choo fa.—Camellia japonica, with dou¬ 
ble ml flowers of a singular eonstruc-i 
tion. Po choo is the Chinese name for % 
pearl. This sort is very scarce and 
seldom seen in flower at Canton. 

Lok Kok Cha.—Camellia japonica with 
double red flowers having a regular 
hexangular implction of the Corolla. 
This sort is not leas rare and valuable 
than the preceding, and rivals if not 
exceeds it in beauty and curiosity. A11 
the varieties of Camellia flower here in 
the mouths of December, January, and 
February. 

Pak to keun.—Azalea indica with single 
white flowers. Flowers in February. 

Hong to keun.—Azalea indica with sin¬ 
gle red flowers. Flowers in February. 

Shwang to hong to keun.—Azalea indica 
with double red flowers. Flowers in 
February. 

Man tsoo quo.—Hovenhr dricis. cal. I 
phvllus, 5 fid. corolla 5 petala, parvula. 
This is a very handsome tree, and 
grows to a great size, in habit some¬ 
thing resembling the Mulberry. The 
fruit, if it may be so called, appears 
to be the peduncle of the flower, a kind 
of spirit is made from it. Flowers in 
May and June; fruit ripens in October. 

Too Chong Fa. Eukianthus cal. o. cor. 
campanulata. This is a very band- 
Vol, IV T 
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some shrub or tree, it grows spontane¬ 
ously in some places in the province of 
Canton, and is held in a kind of vene¬ 
ration by the Chinese; its flowers are 
deemed an acceptable offering to the 
gods, and accordingly at the Chinese 
new year which generally happens about 
the time of its flowering, large branches 
with flowers are placed in all the tem¬ 
ples as an acceptable new year’s offer¬ 
ing. 

Shucy seen fa—Narcissus Tazctta. This 
is a handsome little plant, and like the 
preceding is used for religious purposes 
at the new year. The bulbs are sent 
every year from Chin-chew, being only 
kept at Canton during the time of their 
flowering. They arc planted in pots 
made to retain water, tilled with sand 
or small stones. 

Kcttn tan—Lilium tigrinum. This is a 
very handsome species, and much pains 
and care are bestowed upon it by the 
Chinese to make it produce large and 
handsome flowers. Flowers in June. 

Si too hoey tong. Pyrus. This is in gene¬ 
ral cultivation at Canton as an orna¬ 
mental plant. It is originally from the 
north, where it is said to grow to a 
considerable size, and produce a small 
edible fruit. At Canton it is only seen 
in a diminutive state, and produces no 
fruit. 

Kuin-ftmg—Poinciana pulclicrrima now 
Coesalpina Poinciana. 

Teen Cliok—Nandina domes!ica. A hand¬ 
some ornamental shrub, it generally 
produces a number of erect stems from 
the same roots. Flowers iu May and 
June. 

Ling soo fa—Bignonia radicans. This is 
a strong vigorous growing scandent 
shrub, runs up the stems of trees, walls, 
&c. throwing out numerous roots from 
the branches with which it fastens upon 
its supporter. It is a deciduous plant, 
a native of the northern parts of China. 
It is cultivated plentifully at Canton 
for the sake of its splcudid flowers. 

Tan qui fa—Olea fragrans var. This dif¬ 
fers most conspicuously from the com¬ 
mon olea fragrans in the colour of 
the flower, the leaves are also larger, 
and of a thicker consistence. It is a 
scarce and valuable plaut. 


Mok Haotig—Rosa Banksfa. This is a 
climbing or procumbent species with¬ 
out spines, is iu general cultivation as 
an ornamental plant, trained upon 
wooden rails or walls. Flowers iu 
February and March. 

Kum ngun fa—Lonicera Japoniea. The 
Chinese name literally signifies gold 
and silver flower, alluding to the co¬ 
lours yellow and white iu the corolla. 
Grows spontaneously in some of the 
islands contiguous to Macao. It is cul¬ 
tivated at Canton among the ornamen¬ 
tal plants. 

Yok sou kow—Hoya carnosa. This is 
naturally a repent or procumbent plant, 
it is trained upon walls or wooden 
paiJiug. The stem is of a succulent 
nature, the leaves of a thick coriaceous 
substance. Scarce at Canton. 

Ngan loey hong—Plumbago rosea, a low- 
spreading vimineons shrub in common 
cultivation among theornamcntal plants. 

So Ec kok—Chrysanthemum iudicuin. 
This produces the largest flowers of all 
the numerous varieties. 

Sou kow kok—Chrysanthemum indicum. 

Hong tsoo me—Lagerstrcemia iudica, red. 
Tins and the two following varieties 
scarcely differ iu any tbiug but the co¬ 
lour of the flowers. The red flower¬ 
ing sort is the most common, the white 
the most delicate and scarce. 

Lam tsoo me—Lagerstrcemia indica, 
purple. 

Pak tsoo me—Lagerstrcemia indica, alba, 
white. 

A Lan—Cyinbidium ensifol.—Scarce and 
valuable sort. 

Fung ngan Ian. Iris (nova species) 
scarce sort. 

Pou chuu Ian—Epidendrum sp. (Morea) 
scarce sort. 

Ta yeep tsoo sum lan—Cymbidium ear 
sifol. 

Keem lan—(Epidendrum Aloides ?) This 
species is sometimes cultivated in 
boxes and pots at Canton, but thrives 
best upon the trunks of old trees, its 
natural situation, the trunk of the 
tree called iang ngan seems to be parti¬ 
cularly favourable to its growth. 
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USE OF THE COCOA NUT TREE. 


As the generality of our readers may 
uot be entirely acquainted with the full 
extent of the utility and value of the Co- 
coauut Tree, and its varied produce, in 
the climes where it vegetates, we present 
a short sketch of the great variety of uses 
to which it is applied, leaving at the same 
time, our more learned and scientific 
readers to discuss its peculiar botanical 
attributes, 

A cocoanut planted in the sandy shore 
of Ceylon, shews its first shoots above 
the ground after about three months, aud 
at the end of six is fit for transplantation. 
No particular care is necessary to rear it; 
planted iu a barren soil, and fatiucd by 
the bleak winds of the ocean, it seems to 
gain strength from neglect, and fecundity 
from exposure: notwithstanding these 
apparentdisadvautages, its hardihood sur¬ 
mounts every obstacle, aud at the cud of 
six years it begins to bear fruit—and from 
that period becomes a valuable source of 
wealth to the possessor. While it conti¬ 
nues young, the fruit, or interior of the 
nut, affords a palatable and nutritive food 
to the native. The watery liquid within, 
which we term milk, is a beverage equal¬ 
ly pleasant and cooling, and is as agreea¬ 
ble to the palate as invigorating to the 
body. The juice of the cocoanut when 
mixed with cliuuam serves to strengthen 
it, and to increase its adhesive qualities. 
When older, the cocoanut as it is well 
known, is used in making curry, and 
without it, the Cingalese would find him¬ 
self at a loss for one of the principal in¬ 
gredients of tins his simple, but con¬ 
stant and only food. The nut grown 
older still, when pressed, yields that 
oil, which affords almost the only sort 
of light used in Ceylon, and the nut 
itself, after the juice is pressed out, is 
converted into flour, and forms the chief 
food of the poultry aud other domestic 
animals. 

When the tree has grown to a consider¬ 
able height, one of the sprouts, which 
forms what is called the flower, is cut off 


nearly at its base, leaving, however, a 
stump sufficiently long for a Chatty (or 
earthen vessel) to be attached to it, into 
which the juices of the tree drop and form 
the liquor called toddy, which is not only 
a pleasant beverage in its primary state, 
but is used in making jaggery (coarse su¬ 
gar) vinegar and arrack, which, after cin¬ 
namon, is the chief article of merchandize 
in tiiis island. 

The inside or soft part of the tree is 
used for fuel, while the more solid ex¬ 
ternal part is converted into rafters, ami 
the natural net work which surrounds the 
base of the branches, forms sieves for 
straining medicinal oils, &c.—The boughs 
which support the fruit arc used as 
brooms, as well as the husk of the shell 
which is sometimes converted into brushes 
for white washing,&c.thc she!! itself makes 
fuel aud the fibres of the luisk which en¬ 
closes it, form coir, another most valua¬ 
ble article of exportation. 

The cabbage is fit for almost every cu¬ 
linary purpose, but particularly for pick¬ 
ling ; the root is useful in medicine, and 
the natives occasionally mix it with be¬ 
tel for chewing. The branches of the 
tree the natives weave into hedges, and 
sometimes burn for fuel. The ola or leaf 
is put to a great variety of uses ; there 
arc few natives who dwell under any other 
covering than that which an ola hut af¬ 
fords, and most of our Indian readers 
have witnessed the celerity with wiiich a 
comfortable bungalo is constructed, of 
the cocoanut leaf, even in the most re¬ 
mote districts, on the approach of an Eu¬ 
ropean traveller. A cocoanut tree plant¬ 
ed on the sea shore, or on low grounds 
grows to the height of from sixty to nine¬ 
ty feet, and lives about one hundred and 
twenty or one hundred and thirty years, 
while those in a hilly country live about 
one hundred and fifty, and do not reach 
so great a height, these latter do not pro¬ 
duce fruit so soon after their being plant¬ 
ed as the former. 
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DESCRIPTION BY A MUHAMMADAN 

SATI, OH BURNING OF A WIDOW. 


The circumstance recently took place 
nearCommillah. A niece of the late Raja 
of Tipperah was the object in question. 
About four o’clock in the evening I went to 
the place pointed out for the sacrifice; soon 
after which the procession made its ap¬ 
pearance to the sound of martial musicj 
upon a rut (such us in general is made use 
of by Europeans) appeared the corpse at 
full length, elegantly dressed in the finest 
muslin, having his face painted after the 
manner of the Rajputs, and a star made 
of numerous coloured threads and small 
thin pieces of bamboo, about the size of 
a thick darning needle, attached to his 
ear. Upon the same cot, in a reclining 
posture, was his wife, most superbly dres¬ 
sed in muslin and fine clothes; her hair 
was loose and encircled in various wreaths 
of yellow flowers, having rings of pure 
gold in her ear and nose, and upon her 
wrists and ancles were rings of pure sil¬ 
ver. Numerous attempts were made by 
her relations, and by myself, to dissuade 
her from the rasli step she was about to 
make, but all to no purpose. At length 
the night fast approaching, various culis 
were employed to dig a hole in the 
ground, which was made in the form of a 
cross, during the making of which she 
repeatedly made enquiries as to its exact¬ 
ness. Having satisfied herself upon this 
subject, she then observed that the j was 
not a sufficiency of wood to keep up a 
large fire till day-light, and then directed 
her confessor (a Brahman) to get for her 
seven Supari trees, which being brought, 
she then expressed a wish to have the ce¬ 
remony commenced upon-she then de¬ 
scended from the cot, placed a number of 
cowries in a cloth, which she distribut¬ 


ed only to her own cast, repeating a short 
sentence from the Vedas, and receiving 
for answer the words Ram, Hori, Ram, 
Krishno, Hori. She was then bathed, 
and walked round the funeral pile (which 
was about six feet long and four broad) 
three times, and was again bathed ; she 
then distributed her wearing apparel, but 
retained all her ornaments; again walked 
four times (in all seven) round the pile, 
and was again bathed; she then advanc¬ 
ed to the. pile and spoke to her female re¬ 
lations, recommending their following her 
example (as I was afterwards told) desi¬ 
red a Brahmin to give her a black pigeon, 
and resolutely stepped upon the pile. Ths 
corpse of her deceased husband was then 
brought and placed close to her, which she 
clasped in her arms and kissed ; then de¬ 
sired the friends to make no delay, and 
retired to rest—to rest, I may safely say, 
as upon feeling her pulse before the fire 
was communicated, I could not perceive 
the least motion in it. Fire was then 
communicated to the pile amidst loud 
shouts from the spectators, the music 
playing the whole time, and although the 
flame was very bright, yet for a time it 
was completely hidden from the sight by 
showers of short bamboos which were 
thrown into it by the by-standers, both 
Hindus and Musulmans. The Sati was a 
most beautiful woman, very fair, and hav- 
ingacountenance somewhat resembling the 
Chinese. Suffice it to say, that 1 retired 
filled with sensations of a nature not the 
most enviable. The sight was altogether 
in the words of the poet: 

“ Sublimely grand and awfully terrific.” 

Mirza Kazeem. 

Tipperah, 30 th Dec. 1816. 


PENSIONS TO THE COMPANY’S SOLDIERS. 

A correspondent who signs himself way of pension to Europeans who have 
Philo states, that a very piteous case of served the East-India Company in that 
a poor fellow who has served the Compa- station of duty ?—Could any of our friends 
nyas a soldier having come within his resolve his demand they would receive our 
knowledge, he would wish to be inform- sincere thanks, 
ed what are the present allowances by 
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POETRY 


GRAVE OF LIEUT. 3. B. TERRELL, 

Of the 20 th Native Regiment: who fell 
covered with sabre wounds, on the 
heights above Muckwampore. 

Yon beauteous tree, reclining o’er the 
earth. 

Repels th’ intrusion of th’ unhallow’d 
tread ; 

Sacred to Terrell and departed worth. 

It bears a brief memorial of the dead. 

Ah ! let no rude irrev’rend hand deface 
Thy leafy branches wide extending shade! 
Nor let barbarian ignorance erase 
Thy sculptur’d bark which tells where 
Terrell’s laid! 

In monumental pride thus may’sl thou 
stand, 

Till o’er this scene extend the British sway. 
Till happiness pervade a wretched land. 
And future bliss its present ills repay! 

And then thy fost’ring generous cares 
we'll trace, 

With fond solicitude and studious pains ; 
Nor thorn nor bramble shall propliane the 
place, 

Where stands the friend of Terrell’s lov’d 
remains. 

Around thy sacred root no noxious weed, 
No murd’rous bird shall in thy boughs ap¬ 
pear; 

The timid dove, from threaten’d danger 
freed. 

Shall tunc its mournful note in safety 
there. 

In future times should here the battle 
rage, 

Tradition’s talc shall still thy form de¬ 
fend. 

Shall guard the wintry honors of thine 
age. 

And bid the soldier spare the soldier's 
friend. 

And thus, the guardiau of the hallowed 
earth 1 

Long in proud beauty may thy branches 
wave; 

While their rich foliage gently strews the 
turf, 

Where rests the young, th’ accomplish’d, 
and the brave 1 

A COMRADE. 


TO HEALTH. 

Without thy presence, balmy Health, 

What is rank ? Oh! what is wealth ? 
Distressing pain her misery brings. 

In equal rate, to slaves and kings. 

The fawning courtiers ready smile, 

No pang can ease, no grief beguile ; 

E’en dearest friends, if thou’rt away. 

To give delight in vain essay. 

Health! balmy Health! thy blessings 
spread 

Around my lonely humble shed. 

Nor mine alone-to friends most dear 
Be ever present, circling near. 

The social band in bliss unite 
Oh ! wing their moments with delight! 
And while each joy they grateful own 
The hallowed gift of heaven alone. 

Oh ! bid my soul the favor prize. 

And yield a thankful sacrifice. 

Health! balmy Health ! how much I owe 
For all the pleasures you bestow ! 

Nor splendour I, nor riches crave, 

To gild this murky vital grave. 

To fix my thoughts below the prize. 

The gift eternal in the skies ; 

Beyond the cot, a peaceful home. 

My lowly wishes never roam: 

There blest with thee, a gentle wife. 
Should I want more to sweeten life ? 

No,—bending oft the grateful knee, 
What prince so rich, so gay as me! 
Colombo, Dec. 9th, 1816. ARION. 


A FRAGMENT. 

Soon as the sun has shot bis eastern rays, 
And living nature woke to songs of praise. 
Sham’d by the sound, and slumber cast 
behind. 

Each mental power with every nerve com¬ 
bin’d, 

Strung by the freshness of the morning air. 
May I begin the new-born day with prayer; 
Not such by heartless superstition us’d, 
Giv’n to God, yet not to stones refus’d, 
Nor such philosophers may deign to give. 
To a cold pow’r their wisdom taught to 
live. 

But such as erst, by Christian ardor fir’d, 
A Paul enraptur’d or a John inspir’d; 
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May 1 first fed, and then, that fed ex¬ 
press. 

Know, why my Maker’s bounty I would 
bless, 

A being capable of happiness. 

The endless chain of happy hours which lie, 
From now to death, thence to eternity,— 
These, with each special blessing each 
inay know, 

Free to withhold, His bounty would be¬ 
stow j 

If then my thoughts surrey the mighty 
plan. 

Where every part conspires the good of 
man. 

Where worlds revolving in the wilds of 
space. 

In course benign their several orbits trace, 
Or weigh the solar bounties richly shed. 
Or scan the blessings of the earth we 
tread, 

Where every want, both trivial and se¬ 
vere. 

By nature tutor’d finds its object near; 
Shall I, not taught in Epicurus’ school. 
Conceive the impious doubt, if Goodness 
rule? 

Let not iny creed Omnipotence restrain. 
Nor say, what nature’s counsels pre-or¬ 
dain, 

Uncheck’d, unmov'd by fate’s so specious 
laws. 

May I, still hopeful in a Christian cause. 
To Him with faith an humble prayer pre¬ 
sent. 

Who cancels fate’s most resolute intent. 
Whose pregnant essence, at one time, in¬ 
volves 

What darkest mysteries compounds and 
solves. 

Nor let my daring spirit seek to find. 
Those laws erroneous which His skill 
combin’d, 

Or, where my reason fails the grand de¬ 
sign, 

Esteem His wisdom impotent as mine I 
But where His wondrous deeds, as pole 
from pole, 

Transcend the short-wing’d sallies of my 
soul, 

Those deeds stupendous, each revolving 
day. 

Morn’s gilded cope and night’s starr'd 
vault display. 

There ne’er withstaud the evidence re¬ 
veal’d 

Nor need but one good argument to yield. 

Trichinopoli. 


ON THE RESTORATION OF LEARN¬ 
ING IN THE EAST; 

Jiy Charles Grant , Jun. Esq. 31. P. 31. A. 
and Fellow of 3Iagdalen College. 

(Continuedfrom page 32 .J 

Then Science smiled on man, and for his 
use 

Arts intricate unveil’d,and lore abstruse; 

Learning with all her stores enriched his 
mind; 

Mild laws his will corrected, not con¬ 
fined ; 

Astronomy her high career begun, 

And bade him rise from earth, to watch 
tlie sun; 

To purify with pity and with dread. 

Sage Tragedy her moral lesson spread; 

And History* round her curious glaures 
cast, 

And to the future reason’d from the 
past; 

While Valrnic'sf epic song, with heaven¬ 
ly art 

Inspir’d, dilated all thegen’rous heart. 

Nor less inspir’d and bold, in later time 

Flow’d the full melody of Sanscrit 
rhyme, 

Which tells what hosts on Kirkct’s|| 
plains engag’d ; 

What ruthless wars fraternal chieftains 
waged. 

Here the fierce Kooroos all their thunders 
pour, 

Bhecm’s dreadful shell, and Bhceshma’s 
lion roar; 


• No histories are extant, written in any part 
of India, except Cashmere. 

t One of the two great poets of India. He 
wrote an epic poem on the exploits of Hama, and 
is said to have been the first composer of Sans¬ 
krit verse. 

g The following passage will he best explained 
by a general note. The other great epic poet of 
India, besides Valmic, was Vvasa. He wrote an 
epic poem, called the Mahabharat. Of this poem 
Dr. Wilkins has translated an episode, railed, the 
Bbagvat Greta, or episode of Bhagvat or Crisbna, 
another name for Vishnu, The episode describes 
the preliminaries to a dreadful battle fought near 
Delhi, between the Kooroos and Pandoos, two 
greai collateral branches of the same family, Tlie 
Pandoos were successful.—The Bhagvat Geeta is 
considered as too sacred for common readers, and 
is said to contain all tbc mysteries of Hindoolsm. 
It certainly abounds with sublime passages. 
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There Pandoo's sons their favour'd ranks 
expaud. 

The fiery gandecv • bends in Arjun’s + 
hand. 

Lo, gods and demigods, a countless throng. 
Blaze in the verse, and swell the pomp of 
song. 

High Casi’s groves the rapt’rous measures 
hail, 

And distant calpas J kindle at the tale. 

Such was thy strain, Vyasa, § saint 
and sage, 

Th’ immortal Berkeley of that elder age. 
Like him, with flames of holiest rapture 
fir'd, 

To thoughts sublime thy daring mind as- 
pir'd, 

And, nature opening to thy ardent glauce. 
Saw God alone through all the vast ex¬ 
panse. 

Mysterious theme ! Beneath the peipal j| 
shade, 

His aged limbs the reverend Brahmin laid ; 
Full on his brow the holy ointment 
glow’d, 

The snow-white zennarff o’er his shoul¬ 
der flow’d; 

The pointed cusa J+ deck'd his green re¬ 
treat. 

And Ganges’ billow kiss’d his sacred feet: 
Serene he view’d the laughing scenes 
around, [cliawla§§ crown’d. 
Bright Magadh’s vales with floating 

* The gandeev was Arj tin’s bow. 
t Arjon, one of the Pandoos, was the favouiitc 
and pupil of Crishna, who acted as his charioteer 
in this battle. 

t A ealpa is a day of Brahma. 

$ Vyasa was not only a poet. He founded the 
most celebrated philosophical school in India, 
tailed the Vedanti School; of which the princi¬ 
pal tenet is that so ably recommended to his 
countrymen by the celebrated Bishop Berkeley; 
viz. That matter exists only as it Is per¬ 
ceived.’* 

N. B. It should be mentioned, that the Hin¬ 
doos represent Valmic and Vyasa as coLunpora- 
ries. Sir W. Jones is decidedly of a contrary 
opinion, and places Vyasa in the eleventh cen¬ 
tury before the Christian tera. There is a very 
ingenious essay In the Asiatic Researches, by Mr, 
Bendey, in which an able attempt is made to re¬ 
concile these opposite opinions, 

| The sacred fig-tree. 

H The Prahmlns paint a streak of yellow oker 
On their foreheads» tome sects horizontally, and 
others perpendicularly. 

tt The zennar is the sacred thread worn by 
Brahmins. 

tt The ensa it the most sacred species of grass. 
M Chawla, the Indian name of rite. 


The sunshine calm on Casi’s turrets shed. 

And clouds reposing on Heemala's head ; 

Then all entranc’d, recall’d liis wood’ ring 
eye. 

And fix’d the gather’d beams on Deity: 

From height to height his musing spirit 
soar’d, 

Aud speechless thought |||| th’unutter'd 
name'ador’d: 

Till words unconscious flowing from his 
tongue. 

He swcll’d the strain, and mystic measures 
sung. 

“ ’Tis ail delusion: Heaven and earth 
and skies, 

“ But air-wove images of lifeless dyes. 

“ He only lives—Sole Being—None be¬ 
side— 

“ The Self-existing, Self-beatified: 

“ All else but wakes at Maya’s ^ fairy 
call; 

“ For All that is, is not; or God is All. 

“ Stupendous Essence! obvious, yet un¬ 
known ; 

“ For ever multiplied, for ever One. 

“ 1 feel thee not, yet touch on every 
side; 

“ See not, yet follow where tliyfootsteps 
guide; 

“ Hear not thy voice, yet own its mystic 
power 

“ In breathing silence of the midnight 
hour. 

“ Oh, what art thou? since all this 
bursting scene, 

“ Uunumber’d isles, and countless waves 
between j 

“ This fabric huge, on floating pillars 
rais’d, 

“ With suns and fiery elements em¬ 
blaz’d; 

“ And thy own pedum,f + roseate flower 
of light, 

“ Emblem and (radle of Creative Might; 


li!| The On, or name ot the Deity, never to be 
uttered but in silence. 

Tf Maya, or Delusion; supposed to be a God¬ 
dess sprang from Brahma. 

tt Pedma, the sacred name nf the lotos ; an 
Object of supreme veneration in all the mytholo¬ 
gical systems of the East, especially in that of the 
Hindus. Brahma Is said to have been horn in a 
lotos, when he created the world. It was re¬ 
garded also as an emblem of the creative power. 
” This plant ('ays Mr. Knight) being produc- 
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“ Live ouly on thy sleepless eye reclin’d, 

“ Embosom’d deep in the abyss of mind. 

“ Close but th' all-seeing mind, no splen¬ 
dor burns ; 

“ Unfold, and all the universe returns. 

“ Oh, what art thou? and what this 
darkling ray, 

“ Whose sadden’d lustre mourns in 
shrines of clay? 

" Sprung from thyself, though quench’d 
in human frame, 

u Faint emanation of th' Eternal Flame. 

Oh, fade these scenes, where phantom 
beauty glows, 

“ And bid th’ uncumber’d soul on Thee 
repose; 

u Expanse how dread, immeasureable 
height, 

“ Depth fathomless, and prospect infi¬ 
nite.” 

Vet whence this progress of the Sage’s 
mind, 

Beyond the bounds by Nature’s hand as¬ 
sign’d ? 

Whence, every form of vulgar sense o’er- 
thrown, 

Soars the rapt thought, and rests on tiod 
alone ? 

* Perhaps, by smooth gradations, to 

this end 

All systems of belief unconscious tend. 
That teach the infinite of nature swarms 
With Gods subordinate, through endless 
forms, 

And every object, useful, bright, malign, 
Of some peculiar is the care or shrine. 
Ask the poor Hindoo if material things 
Exist: he answers, Their existence 
springs 

From Mind within, that prompts, pro¬ 
tects, provides, 

And moulds their beauties, or their ter¬ 
rors guides. 

tive of itself, and vegetating from its own ma- 
trice, without being (ottered in the earth, was 
naturally adopted as the symbol of the produc¬ 
tive power of waters, upon which the active 
spirit of the Creator operated, in giving life and 
vegetation to matter."—Ur. Knight cited by Mr. 
Maurice) Indian Antiquities, Vol. Ill. 

• The author has here ventured to propose a 
conjecture respecting the possible origin of (what 
is commonly, though inaccurately, termed) the 
Immaterial Philosophy, from the principles of 
Polytheism, 


Blooms the red flow’ret ? Durvaf blushes 
there. 

Flash lightnings fierce ? dread ludra + 
fills the air. 

The morning wakes, or higli the white 
wave swells, 

That Surya § brightens, Ganga || this im¬ 
pels. 

Thus, in each part of this material 
scene, 

He owns that matter leans on mind un¬ 
seen ; 

And in each object views some God pour- 
tray’d. 

This all iu all, and that but empty shade; 

The mind extinct, its shadows too must 
flee, 

And all the visible forget to be. 

But when the Sage is taught these Gods 
to deem 

The powers personified of One Supreme, 

He not destroys thcirfunctious,but trans¬ 
fers ; 

Their titles changes, not their characters; 

Content, for many, one Great Cause 
t’ adore, 

He now terms attributes what Gods be¬ 
fore: 

Yet still untouch’d that principle retains. 

Mind, ever present, in all matter reigns; 

His creed the same, whate’er that Mind 
he call, 

Tn each imprison'd, or diffus’d through all. 

Still of this whole each portion, every 
hour. 

Asks instant energies of local power. 

If in himself the Infinite comprise, 

Tiie varying powers of countless Deities, 

Say, should not be, with equal ease as 
they. 

Through objects numberless those powers 
display ? 

(To be continued.) 


t Durvaia the most beautiful species of gnu, 
and supposed to be the residence of a Nymph of 
the same name. Its flowers, says Sir William 
Jones, seen through a lens, are like minute 
rubies. 

X The Cod of theflrmament. 

t The Deity of the Sun. 

I Ganga is the Goddess of the Gangee, who 
•prong like Pallas, from the head of the Indian 
Jove. 
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REVIEW OF BOOKS. 


The History of Java. By Thomas 
Stamford Raffles, Esq. late Licnt.-Go- 
vernorof that Island and its Dependen¬ 
cies, F. R. S. and A. S. Member of the 
Asiatic Society of Calcutta, Honorary 
Member of the Literary Society of 
Bombay, and late President of the So¬ 
ciety of Arts and Sciences at Batavia. 
In 2 vols. 4to. with a Map and many 
Plates. Price £6. 6s. Fine Paper 
j£8.8s. London: Black, Parbury, and 
Allen, 1817. 

The expectation of that portion 
of the reading public, who turn 
their attention to oriental litera¬ 
ture, has been considerably excit¬ 
ed by the promise of the work now 
before us. To whatever pitch this 
excitement may have arisen, it 
will not, we will venture to affirm, 
(unless, indeed, expectation hath 
been very unreasonably indulged) 
end in disappointment. 

To us, and doubtless to many 
others, it has long appeared highly 
creditable to the servants of the 
East-India Company, to have pro¬ 
duced so many excellent works on 
almost every subject connected 
with the history, literature, &c. of 
the vast region throughout which 
they are dispersed. That such 
works should be common in coun¬ 
tries abounding in institutions for 
the encouragement and reward of 
learning and literary industry, and 
consequently in scholars living in 
every enjoyment of clerical ease 
and independence, may be ration¬ 
ally looked for. But in India, we 
are to recollect, these works, 
not to mention the mass of high¬ 
ly curious, though of course 
more desultory matter, embodied 
in the Transactions of the Asiatic 
Society, are produced by those 
who hold and execute most impor¬ 
tant offices, civil and military. They 
are the offspring of moments stolen 
Asiatic Journo No. 20. 


from the bustle and interruptions of 
official labour, or from the time 
usually allotted to the indulgen¬ 
ces of repose ; so difficult, one 
would think, to be resisted in tro¬ 
pical latitudes. In India there are 
no sinecures—no duties performed 
by proxy. Official labours de¬ 
mand the incessant vigilance of 
principals: their duties are never 
consequently in arrear. Without 
meaning to infer demerit where 
we cannot be thought to possess 
much information, wc must be al¬ 
lowed to say, that the prompt and 
complete execution of the official 
concerns of the East-India Com¬ 
pany in India, vast and multifa¬ 
rious as they are, hath often ap¬ 
peared to us as strongly contrasted 
with the arrears in some, perhaps 
in many, of our public offices in 
England. 

The work to which these re¬ 
marks are intended as introduc¬ 
tory, is the production of a public 
servant, burthened with the super¬ 
intendence and execution of no or¬ 
dinary share of duties, in the 
climate, and under the circum¬ 
stances above noted. And we he¬ 
sitate not to say, that it is such a 
work as would reflect high credit 
on any writer, under any circum¬ 
stances, however favorable. 

Mr. Raffles, or rather, through 
recent royal favour, Sir Thomas 
Raffles, must expect his work to 
be received comparatively with 
that of the historian of a sister 
island. Nor need he shrink 
from the comparison. It is no 
small praise to justly claim the 
second place among topographical 
historians. While we shall assign 
the first to the elegant author of 
the History of Sumatra, his co¬ 
temporary of Java has vastly 
greater scope in respect to sub¬ 
jects of varied instruction and en- 
Vol.IV. U 
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tertainment. Of this scope Sir T. 
llaffles has well availed himself. 
Giving him every commendation 
for industry of no common sort; 
talents highly respectable and ap¬ 
propriate, and that degree of zeal 
tinted a little with enthusiasm in 
favor of his subject, without which 
local history, if ever undertaken, 
is tamely executed, it is evident 
that his co-historian, as we may 
call him, had many advantages, of 
which he has made the most. The 
History of Sumatra is so highly 
finished a performance, as to 
evince much elaboration. Mr. 
Marsden allowed himself as much 
time, perhaps, as Horace thought 
requisite for a poem, and took as 
much pains in revising and polish¬ 
ing his work, as are ascribed to 
our fastidious Gray. But the 
author before us has evidently 
lacked these advantages; he has, 
«t the same time, manifested a de¬ 
gree of skill commensurate with 
the necessary rapidity of composi¬ 
tion and arrangement. To have 
made the best use of every advan¬ 
tage is the just claim of the one— 
to have surmounted the difficulties 
of their absence is no light enco¬ 
mium on the other. 

But it is here we quit the author 
for his work. Impossible as it is, 
within the limits of our critical 
department, to touch, however 
slightly, on half the interesting 
topics discussed in the history be¬ 
fore us, we must content ourselves 
by sketching with a running pen, 
such points as may best serve to 
introduce to our readers the hither¬ 
to little known island of Java and 
its inhabitants. In doing this we 
shall as oflen as possible, let our 
author, by extracts from his work, 
speak for himself. 

We deem it expedient, however, 
to premise, that having in earlier 
numbers of the journal, enriched 
its pages by an entire transcript of 
a. “ Discourse delivered to the 
Literary and Scientific Society of 
Java, in September 1815,” by the 
author of this history, we shall 
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avoid as far as possible, in our pre¬ 
sent review of it, touching on 
matters of earlier occurrence; 
which would otherwise, from their 
importance and interest, have now 
claimed our notice. The “ Dis¬ 
course” adverted to, abounding 
in curious and valuable intelli¬ 
gence, will be found in our first 
vol. pp. 34-2. 429. 

The connl 17 known to Kiiroprans 
miller Hie inline of Java, or Juki Major, 
anil to the native'' under those of Tana 
(the land) .lawn, or Nusn (the island] 
.liiwa, is our of the largest of what mo¬ 
dern geographers rail the Snmla Islands. 
It is somethin s considered as one of the 
Malayan islands, and forms a part of that 
division of the Oi ieutal Ai chipelauo,which 
it has lately been proposed to designate 
as the Asiatic Isi.ks. It extends east¬ 
ward, with a slight deviation to the south, 
from 105° If to 114" W of longitude 
east of Greenwich, and lies between the 
latitudes a® 52 and 8 » 4fi south. On the 
south and west it is washed by the Indian 
ocean ; on the north-west by a channel 
railed the Straits of Sfmda, which sepa¬ 
rates it from Sumatra, at a distance in 
one point of only fourteen miles; and on 
the south-east by the Straits of Bali, only 
two miles wide, which divide it from the 
island of that name. These islands and 
others stretching eastward, form with 
Java a gentle curve of more than 2000 
geographical miles, which with less regu¬ 
larity is continued from Acheeu to Pegu 
on one side, and from Timor to l’apua, 
or New Guinea, on the other: they con¬ 
stitute on the west and south, as do 
Banka, lliliton, the great islands of Bor¬ 
neo and Celebes, and the Moluccas on the 
north, the barriers of the Javan seas and 
the Malayan Archipelago. From the eas¬ 
tern peninsula of India, Java is distant 
about 140 leagues, from Borneo about 
56, aud from New Holland 200. P. 1. 

The origin of the names of 
places as well as of their inhabi¬ 
tants, though curious to the anti¬ 
quary, and useful, perhaps, to 
others to speculate upon, is gene¬ 
rally so lost in obscurity and Fable, 
as to render such enquiries gene¬ 
rally unsatisfactory. On these 
points wc have to observe, that 
Java is by some derived from the 
name of a grain, jawa-cout pani- 
cum Italicum, on which the early 
inhabitants are supposed to have 
subsisted, “ by others from Yava, 
a Sanskrit name of barley, whence 
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Java has occasionally been term- 
ed the land of barley,” p. 3, 
though we do not find that it ever 
produced any. But we shall, with 
the author, p. 2, “ leave it to 
others to trace the connection be¬ 
tween the Javan of Holy Writ, 
and the Java of modern times,” 
and referring to his work, pp. xxi, 
.55, 56, &c. for speculations as to 
the origin of its inhabitants, notice 
merely that assigned them by John 
de Barros, who says they were 

Siamese, win* about the year 800 of 
the Christian era, oil their passage from 
Siam to Maccassar, were driven 1>v a 
great storm on the island of Mali. Tluir 
junk being wrecked they escaped in tlieir 
boat and arrived at Java, until (but pe¬ 
riod undiscovered; but, which on account 
of its size and fertility, was immediately 
peopled by Passant, son of the King of 
Siam ; and the city oi P.is«araan, called 
after bis own name, was founded at a 
very good seaport, and this was the first 
settlement on the island.—Deeada iv, b. 
1 , c. 12. 

Be it so. Accounts equally cir¬ 
cumstantial, as if the relators had 
had access to the ample logbook 
of the wrecked mariners, are com¬ 
monly given of the peopling of 
most islands. 

Another early writer describes 
“ the figure of the island of Java 
as resembling a hog couched on 
its fore legs, with its snout,” in 
one direction, and “ its hind legs 
towards the straits of Sunda,” his 
back is the southern coast, his 
belly the northern, &c. 

Our author, however, more so¬ 
berly describes “ the form of Java 
to be remarkable for the rectangu¬ 
larly of its outline, which is such 
that the island might be divided 
into five or six parts, each a rec¬ 
tangular parallelogram drawn by 
an unsteady hand,” p. 7. A glance 
at the elegant map prefixed to 
the first volume, will better shew 
the form of the island and its loca¬ 
lity, than mere verbal description 
is capable of, to those who have 
access to it. To those who have 
not, we may infer the little utility 
of description from what we have 
quoted—for we arc constrained to 


confess, that we should have been 
so dull as unassisted to have equal¬ 
ly overlooked the similitude to the 
“ hog couchaut,” of Nicolas Con¬ 
ti, the Venetian, and the “ rec¬ 
tangular parallelograms ” of our 
ingenious author. 

Having mentioned the map, we 
will just observe that it is entitled 
** a map of Java, chiefly from 
surveys made during the British 
administration, constructed in il¬ 
lustration of an account of Java,” 
&c. and that it is highly cre¬ 
ditable to the geographical indus¬ 
try and skill of those concerned. 
An immense map of Java was pub¬ 
lished by Valcntyn. at Amsterdam 
in 1726. This was the first on any 
extensive scale, and it has furnish¬ 
ed the materials of almost every 
succeeding Javan geographer. In 
Valentyn’sday however little more 
of the island was known to the 
Dutch, than its coasts, and these 
but partially, the country in the im¬ 
mediate vicinity of the capital, and 
perhaps the province of Bantam. 

The length of Java, in a straight line 
drawn between its extreme points (Java 
bead and the south-east point of the is¬ 
land) is 575 geographical, equal to 666 
statute miles : its breadth varies from 117 
geographical or 135§ statute miles to 48 
geographical or 5(i statute miles, and it is 
estimated to contain an area of about 
50,000 statute miles. P.7. 

This is about the contents of 
the superficies of England and. 
Wales, and not differing mate¬ 
rially in dimensions. 

Passing from llie roast to the inte¬ 
rior of the country, the stranger cannot 
fail to bo struck witli the bold outline and 
prominent features of its scenery. An 
uninterrupted series or range of large 
mountains, varying in their elevation 
above the sea from five to eleven, and 
even twelve thousand feet, and exhibiting 
by their round base or pointed tops, their 
volcanic origin, extends through the whole 
length of the island. The height of the 
mountain Arjuna, in the eastern part of 
the island, has been determined at 
10,614 feet above the level of the sea; 
and this mountain is by no means so lofty 
as Semiru and Tcgal, the exact height of 
which has not yet been ascertained. The 
several large mountains comprized in this 
series, and which arc in number Unity. 
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eight, though differing from each other 
in external figure, agree in the general 
attribute of volcanos, having a broad base 
gradually verging towards the summit in 
the form of a cone. 

They all rise from a plain but little 
elevated above the level of the sea, and 
each must with very few exceptions, be 
considered as a separate mountain, raised 
by a cause independent of that which 
produced the others. Most of them have 
been formed at a very remote period, and 
are covered with the vegetation of many 
ages; but the indications and remains of 
their former irruptions (eruptions) are 
uuincrous and unequivocal. The craters 
of several are completely extinct; those 
of others contain small apertures, which 
continually discharge sulphureous vapours 
or smoke. Mauy of them have had ir¬ 
ruptions during late years. IV 11,12. 

Java is indeed rich in volcanic 
interest. To the above account 
is subjoined a long and valuable 
note from the 9th vol. of the Ba¬ 
tavian Transactions, by Dr. Hors- 
field, on the subject of Javan vol¬ 
canos. Wc must be content with 
a short quotation from this note, 
descriptive of an eruption of the 
mountain “ Papendayang, for¬ 
merly one of the largest volcanos 
on the island, but the greater part 
was swallowed up in the earth, 
after a short but very severe com¬ 
bustion in the year 1772.” The 
greater part of the mountain ac¬ 
tually subsided and disappeared 
about midnight between the 11th 
and 12th of August. 

It is estimated, that an extent of ground, 
of the mountain itself and its immediate 
environs, fifteen miles long and at least 
six broad, was by this commotion swal¬ 
lowed up in the bowels of the earth. It 
is also mentioned that forty villages, 
partly swallowed up by the ground and 
partly covered by the substances thrown 
out, were destroyed on this occasion, 
ami that 2957 of the inhabitants perish¬ 
ed. P. 15. 

This may serve as a specimen of 
the effects resulting from proximi¬ 
ty to volcanos on Java—still there, 
as in other parts, strangers are 
surprised at observing with what 
calm confidence the inhabitants 
seem to carry on all the usual 
concernments of social life, though 
in the immediate vicinity of such 
turbulent an destructive ncigh- 
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hours. While on this subject, we 
should be tempted to extract from 
the account of the recent eruption 
of the Tomboro mountain, or the 
neighboring island of Sambawa, 
but that a pretty full relation of it 
occurs in the earlier numbers of 
our Journal. To it therefore, vol. 
i, pp. 296, 322. vol. ii, pp. 184, 
421, we beg to refer. The stu¬ 
pendous results of this eruption 
are not, as far as occurs to our 
immediate recollection, surpassed 
by any similar event recorded in 
history. 

A country which abounds in moun¬ 
tains is seldom deficient in rivers: ac¬ 
cordingly, no region is better watered. 
—[It will be perceived that we are re¬ 
suming our extract descriptive of Java.} 
Java is singularly favored in tiie number 
of its streams. The size of the island 
does not admit of the formation of large 
rivers, but there are probably fifty, that 
in the wet season, bear down rafts 
charged with timber and other rough pro¬ 
duce of the country, and not less than 
five or six at all times navigable to the 
distance of some miles from the coast. 
It would be vain to attempt numbering 
those which arc precious to the agricul¬ 
turists, there are many hundreds, if uot 
thousands. P. 17. 

The southern coast is for the most part 
inaccessible, aud seldom visited by tra¬ 
ders ; but along the north coast there are 
no less than thirteen principal ports, be¬ 
sides numerous other intermediate aud 
less considerable ones frequented by native 
vessels at all seasons of the year. Mauy 
of these are sheltered, and form safe 
harbours in all weather, as Bantam, Ba¬ 
tavia, Rembang, Gresik, and Surabaya. 
Even where the vessels lie in an open 
roadstead, the wind is seldom sufficiently 
strong to render the anchorage unsafe. 
Several of the rivers are navigable for 
many miles into the interior, and most of 
them arc capable of receiving native ves¬ 
sels into the heart of the town, through 
which they generally run; but the 
rivers of Java as well as those of the eas¬ 
tern coast of Sumatra and the western 
coast of Borneo,* are for the most part 
obstructed at their entrance by extensive 
bars, which preclude the admission of 
vessels of any considerable burthen, piers 
have been run out In many places to re¬ 
medy this inconvenience; but in conse¬ 
quence of the quantity of soil annually 
carried down, the bars are continually 
increasing, and in some places, as at Te- 
gal, have nearly blocked up the commu- 

* Like tliose of the Malabar 
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uicatiou between the rivers aud the sea. 
P. 196. 

The general aspect of Java on the 
northern coast is low, in many places 
swampy and overgrown with mangrove 
trees aud bushes, particularly towards the 
west. The southern coast, on the con¬ 
trary, consists almost entirely of a series 
of rocks and cliffs, which rise perpendi¬ 
cularly to a considerable height. In the 
interior stupendous mountains stretch 
longitudinally throughout the island, 
while others of au inferior elevation, and 
iuuuincrable ranges of bills running in 
various directions, serve to form aud con¬ 
fine plains and vallics of various eleva¬ 
tions and extent. On the northern side 
the ascent is in general very gradual, from 
the sea coast to the immediate base of the 
mountains ; particularly in the western 
parts of the island, where it has the 
greatest breadth, and where the moun¬ 
tains are situated far inland. In approach¬ 
ing the mountains, which lie at the back 
of Batavia, there is a gradual, but almost 
imperceptible acclivity for about forty 
miles. In other parts where the moun¬ 
tains and hills approach nearer to the 
coast, the ascent is of course more abrupt, 
as may be observed iu the vicinity of Sc- 
niaraug. 

Although the northern coast is in 
many parts flat and uninteresting, the 
interior aud southern provinces, from the 
mountainous character of the country, 
may be reckoned amongst the most ro¬ 
mantic and highly diversified in the 
world ; uniting alt the rich and magnifi¬ 
cent scenery, which waving forests, never 
failing streams, aud constant verdure cau 
preseut, heightened by a pure atmosphere, 
and the glancing tints of a tropical sun. 

Quitting the low coast of the north, 
in many parts unhealthy, the traveller 
can hardly advance five miles inland with¬ 
out feeling a sensible improvement in the 
atmosphere aud climate. As lie pro¬ 
ceeds, at every step lie breathes a purer 
air and surveys a brighter scene. At length 
he reaches the high lands. Here the 
boldest forms of nature are tempered by 
the rural arts of roan; stupendous moun¬ 
tains clothed with abundant harvest, im¬ 
petuous cataracts tamed to the peasants’ 
will. Heie is perpetual verdure; here 
are tints of the brightest hue. In the hot¬ 
test season the air retains its freshness j 
in the driest, the innumerable rills and 
rivulets preserve much of their water. 
This the mountain farmer directs in end¬ 
less conduits and canals to irrigate tiie 
land, laid out in terraces for its reception. 
It then descends to the plains; and spread¬ 
ing fertility wherever it flows, discharges 
itself at last, by numerous outlets into 
the sea. P. 20. 

■ There are no lakes of any considera¬ 
ble size on Java. One is noticed, on the 
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southern side of the island, which sup¬ 
plies the neighbouring country with fish, 
along the coast of which a traffic is car¬ 
ried on in boats. Extensive swamps are 
found in the mountainous districts of the 
Sinaia country, and in other parts, which 
though swelled to a considerable size iu 
the wet season, are for the rest of the 
year either dried up or choked by vegeta¬ 
tion. Several very beautiful lakes of small 
dimensions are discovered amoug the 
hills ; and some of them cau evidently 
be shewn to have been formed of the cra¬ 
ters of extinct volcanos. Ib. 

Mineral wells, of various quali¬ 
ties, are found in almost every 
part of the island. Hot wells, salt 
wells, and wells of naptha or pe¬ 
troleum are occasionally met with. 
One collection of salt wells is de¬ 
scribed as being of considerable 
number, and forcing their waters 
upwards, through apertures in the 
rocks, with some violence and 
ebullition. The waters are strong¬ 
ly impregnated with sea-salt, and 
yield upon evaporation very good 
salt for culinary purposes. In 
quantity not less than 200 tons in 
the year. 

About the centre of this limestone dis¬ 
trict, is found au extraordinary volcanic 
phenomenon. Approaching it from a 
distance, it is first discovered by a large 
volume of smoke rising and disappearing 
at intervals of a few seconds, resembling 
the vapours arising from a violent surf: a 
dull noise is heard, like that of distant 
thunder. Having advanced so near that 
the vision was no longer impeded by the 
smoke, a large hemispherical mass was 
observed, consisting of black earth mixed 
with water, about sixteen feet in diame¬ 
ter, rising to the height of twenty or 
thirty feet in a perfectly regular manner, 
and as it were pushed up, by a force be¬ 
neath $ which suddenly exploded with a 
dull noise, and scattered about a volume 
of black mud in every direction. After 
an interval of two or three, or sometimes 
four or five seconds, the hemispherical 
body of mud or earth rose and exploded 
again. In the same manner this volcanic 
ebullition goes on without interruption, 
throwing up a globular body of mud, and 
dispersing it with violence through the 
neighbouring plain. The spot where the 
ebullition occurs is nearly circular and 
perfectly level, it is covered only with the 
earthy particles impregnated with salt 
water, which are thrown up from below j 
the circumference may be estimated at 
about half an English mile. In order to 
conduct the salt water to the dreumfe- 
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rcitoe, small passages ov gutters, are made 
in the loose muddy earth, which lead to 
the borders, where it is collected in holes 
dug in the ground for the purpose of eva¬ 
poration. 

A strong, pungent, sulphureous smell, 
somewhat resembling that of earth oil, is 
perceived on standing near the explosion; 
and the mud re eutly thrown up possesses 
a degree of heat greater than that of the 
surrounding atmosphere. During the 
rainy season these explosions are more 
violent, the mud is thrown up much 
higher, and the noise is heard at a great¬ 
er distance. 

This volcanic phenomenon is situated 
near the. centre of the large plain which 
interrupts the large series of volcanos; 
and iixves its origin to the general cause 
of the numerous volcanic eruptions which 
occur on the island. P. 21. 

We are not told wlmt becomes 
of this cjecteil body of mud, 
which if the process hath been of 
much continuance, and the explo¬ 
sions arc frequent, a point on 
which the author of the curious 
account, Dr. Horsfield, is silent, 
must be immense. The account is 
very defective in point of precision. 
It will at once rentind the reader of 
the analagous Geyser of Iceland, 
and they arise, no doubt, from a 
similar cause, the expansion and 
condensation of steam, so satisfac¬ 
torily explained by Sir George 
Mackenzie. 

From tho.*e, and all other investiga¬ 
tions yet made, the constitution of Java 
appears to be exclusively volcanic. On it 
no granite lias been discovered. In its 
constitution, as in its direction, it may 
be considered as the fruit of a series of 
volcanic islands, which expands nearly 
eastward from the straits of Sunda for 
about twenty-five degrees. At what pe¬ 
riod the island assumed its present shape, 
or whether it was once joined to Sumatra 
and Bali, is matter for conjecture. The 
violent convulsions which these islands 
have so often suffered, justify a conclu¬ 
sion that the face of the country has been 
frequently changed, ami tradition men¬ 
tions the periods when Java was separat¬ 
ed from those islands ; but the essential 
difference which has been found in the 
mincralogical constitution of Java and Su¬ 
matra, would seem to indicate a different 
origin, and to support the opinion that 
those two islands were never united. 
Whether at a period more remote, the 
whole archipelago formed part of the con¬ 
tinent of Asia, and was divided from it 
and shattered into islands; whether they 
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were originally distinct from the main 
land, and whether they were formed at 
the same time, or subsequently, are 
questions we cannot resolve. Yet when 
we reflect on the violence of those dread¬ 
ful phenomena, which have occurred in 
our own times in the smaller islands of 
the volcanic series, and view this range, 
as it is now presented to us on the map 
af the world, a conjecture might, perhaps, 
be hazarded, that the whole may have 
mice formed but the southern side of one 
large island or continent, within which 
a tiact of the main laud lias fallen in, and 
subsequently disappeared on the influx 
of the sea. P. 28. 

In illustration of these bold 
speculations, and as warranting 
their boldness, an account is 
given in a note of the eruption of 
Sambawain April 1815. An event 
so stupendous, occurring on so 
minor a theatre, as it were, as 
Sambawa, leads the mind to its 
utmost stretch of credulity in con¬ 
templating the physical possibili¬ 
ties of the volcanic energy, when 
unlimited volumes of the elements 
of combustion, furnished by a ple¬ 
nitude of fire and water, meet in 
ruinous union and devastation. 

So prevalent is the local per¬ 
suasion of the former unity of 
Java, Sumatra, Bali, Sambawa, 
and other contiguous islands, that 
the dates of their severance are 
matters of record. But we re¬ 
quire more geological confirmation 
of such curious facts, ere we yield 
much credence to these traditions 
or records. Similar traditions have 
existed referring to many lands 
and islands separated only by 
straits or narrow inlets of water. 
Some of these, no doubt, admit 
almost of demonstration as to 
their early union—others fall more 
and more short, and so on, regu¬ 
larly diminishing to mere specula¬ 
tion, and assuming at last an air 
of hyperbole: so that we know 
not where to stop when once we 
yield ourselves up to the reveries 
of the geological consolidation 
claimed for antiquity. 

We omit a paragraph which we 
had extracted, on the mineral nro- 
ductions of the island, finding 
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that it is given in the “ Discourse” 
above referred to. 

No diamonds are found, nor other pre¬ 
cious stones, but many minerals of the 
schorl, quartz, potstnnc, feldspar, and 
trap bind. They mostly exist in moun¬ 
tains of secondary elevation, towards the 
southern shores of the island, sometimes 
in extensive veins; lmt separate frag¬ 
ments are carried down by the rivets, and 
found fur from their original deposition. 
Prase is found in very extensile veins; 
hornstoue is also abundant in particular 
situations, as well as Hint, chalcedony, 
hyalite, common jasper, jasper-agate, 
obsidian, and porphry. 

The soil in Java is for the most part 
rich, and remarkable for its depth ; pro¬ 
bably owing to tile exclusively volcanic 
constitution of the country, ami the con¬ 
stant accession of uew mould, which is 
washed down the side of its numerous 
mountains. It has the character of being 
in a high degree richer than the ordinary 
soil of the Malayan countries in general, 
particularly of Sumatra and the Malayan 
peninsula. The best soil resembles the 
richest garden mould of Europe; and 
whenever it can be exposed to the inun¬ 
dation necessary for the rice crop, re¬ 
quires no matiuie, and will bear without 
impoverishment, one heavy and one light 
crop in the year: the poorest with this 
advantage, will yield a liberal return to 
the husbandman. On an island of such 
extent and variety of surface, the soil is 
necessarily various, hut its general cha¬ 
racter is that of extraordinary fertility. 

The seasons, in all the countries situa¬ 
ted withiu about ten degrees of the equa¬ 
tor, agree in this •. that as one eternal 
summer prevails, they are not distinguish¬ 
ed as hot and cold, but as wet and dry. 
On Java the seasons depend upon the pe¬ 
riodical winds. The period of the set¬ 
ting in of these winds is not determined 
within a few weeks; but generally the 
westerly winds, which are always attend¬ 
ed with rain, are felt in October, become 
more steady in Nov. and Dec., aud gra¬ 
dually subside, till in March or April they 
are succeeded by the easterly winds and 
fair weather, which continue for the re¬ 
maining half year. The heaviest rains are 
in the months of Dec. and Jan.; aud the 
driest weather in July and Aug.; at which 
latter period also, the nights are coldest 
and the days hottest. The weather is 
most unsettled when the season is chang¬ 
ing, particularly at the first setting in of 
the westerly wiuds; but those violent 
storms and hurricanes, which are soofteu 
felt in the West Iudies, and in higher lati¬ 
tudes, are here unknown. With the ex¬ 
ception of a few days at these periods, or 
when the westerly winds are at their 
height, vessels of any description may 


ride in safety in roost of the bays along 
tlie northern coast of the island ; aud on 
shore the wind is never so violent as to 
do damage. Thunder storms arc, howe¬ 
ver, frequent, and the lightning is ex¬ 
tremely vivid. In the vicinity of the hills, 
ami elsewhere during the dry season, sel¬ 
dom a day passes without thunder and 
lightning ; and although these grand ex¬ 
hibitions of nature cause less consterna¬ 
tion in general within the tropics than 
beyond them, it cannot be denied that 
they are destructive of many lives. Earth¬ 
quakes are to he expected iu a volcanic 
country, ami are frequent in the vicinity 
of the volcanos; hut the European towns 
have never sustained any serious injury 
from them. 

During the rainy season there are many 
da> sfree from showers. The mornings 
tire generally clear, aud although the. 
rains sometimes continue without inter¬ 
mission for several days, and frequently 
fall in torrents, they are not mniked 011 
Java by that decided character, cither of 
permanence or violence, which distin¬ 
guishes the periodical rains of the conti¬ 
nent of India ; neither is the dry season 
marked by that excessive aridity which 
attends tiie hot season of that country. 
Even in July aud August, the atmosphere 
is refreshed by occasional showers, aud 
the landscape is at all times of the year 
covered by the brightest verdure. The 
thermometer of Farenheit has been known 
to rise along the northern coast as high 
as 90 e about three in the afternoon, and 
even higher in the large aud low capitals 
of Batavia, Scmarang and Surabaya; but 
from observations made during a course, 
of some years at Batavia, and published 
under the authority of the Dutch govern¬ 
ment, it has been found usually to range 
between 70 and 74° iu the evenings and 
morninp, and to stand about 83° at 
noon. By similar observations at Sema- 
rauur, the same thermometer, placed in a 
spacious aud open apartment, lias ave¬ 
raged 87§° at noon. 

At a distance of not more than thirty 
or forty miles, where the ascent is gra¬ 
dual, and of fifteen or twenty or less 
where it is rapid, the thermometer falls 
from five to ten degrees lower. At Chi- 
serua, situated about forty miles inland 
of Batavia, and Chi-panas, about twelve 
miles farther on the opposite slope of the 
mountain Gede, the thermometer ranges 
generally between 60 and 70«. In the 
morning, at six o’clock, it is sometimes 
as low as 57°, and iu the afternoon, at 
three, its usual height is from 67 to 70a 
hut seldom rising to 72a. Ou some of 
the hills inland of Semarang, on which 
Europeans frequently reside during the 
season, at an elevation of about four thou¬ 
sand feet, the thermometer is frequently 
seen as low as 45«, aud generally in the 
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clear season, ranges from 50 to 62°, and 
on the summit of one of the moun¬ 
tains (Sindoro) it has been observed as 
low as 27^. Ice, as thick as a Spanish 
dollar lias been found; and hoar frost de¬ 
nominated bohan upas, or the poisonous 
dew, lias been observed ou the trees, and 
vegetation m' some of the higher regions. 

B«. ii- i'.- ilnj situation, the climate of 
JavaiMjm- ■«. ucnefit of laud and sea 
brev.-i . .> -I 11 * ii- !i-asl favoured parts 
sub'! ■ ■ ■ ue lii ieeness of the tropical rays, 
whi ' i .ugre.tt elevation of its inteiior, 
■iffor.N the rare advautane, that from the 
sea shoi e up to the top of ihe mountains, 
there is, almost from one end of the island 
to the otli'T, u regul.ti diminution of tem¬ 
perature, at the rate of two or tbr.-u Je- 
gi een of r.ireulieit for every ten miles. 

The general inference which lias been 
drawn by professional men, from the ex¬ 
perience which the occupation of Java by 
the British has afforded, i% that with the 
exception of the town of Batavia, and 
some parts of the northern coast, the 
island of Java stands on a level, in point 
ofsalubiity, with the healthiest part of 
British India, or of any tropical country 
in the world. P. 31. * 

In the public mind the name of 
Batavia lias long been intimately 
associated with the idea of extreme 
insalubrity. But this idea can be 
admissibly extended very little be¬ 
yond the bounds of the city. On 
these points Sir T. Raffles is very 
intelligent and convincing. 

That the climate of Java, in general, is 
congenial to the human frame, at least to 
that of an Asiatic, is corroborated by the 
great extent of Us native population, com¬ 
pared with that of the surrounding 
islands, notwithstanding the checks which 
it has experienced both from the native 
princes and the European government; 
and the convincing proof which the re¬ 
cords of the British army now afford, are 
perhaps sufficient to remove the unfavor¬ 
able impression which existed against the 
climate of the island, as affecting Euro¬ 
peans. 

At the same time, however, that Java 
has to boast this general character of high 
Salubrity, comparatively with other tro¬ 
pical climates, it is not to be denied that 
there are some spots upon it which are 
decidedly unhealthy. These are to be 
found along the low swampy marshes of 
the northern coast, which are mostly re¬ 
cent encroachments upon the sea: the 
principal of these is Baiavia, the long es¬ 
tablished capital of the Dutch eastern em¬ 
pire. 

The climate of this city has ever been 
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considered as one of the most baneful in 
the world. It has even been designated 
the storehouse of disease; with how 
much justice, is too woefully demonstrat¬ 
ed by the writings of those visitors who 
have survived its perils, and the records 
of the Dutcli East-ludia Company itself. 

Documents arc given and au¬ 
thorities referred to, showing that 
there perished between the years 
1714 and 1776, in the hospitals of 
Batavia alone, above eighty-seven 
thousand soldiers and sailors, and 
that the total amount of deaths in 
this city, from the year 1730 to 
1752, was more than a million of 
souls. Without knowing the total 
average number of soldiers and sail¬ 
ors out of whom the amount of 
deaths is given, we have no defi¬ 
nite idea of the degree of positive 
or comparative insalubrity. The 
amount is nearly seventeen hun¬ 
dred per annum; which must no 
doubt be enormous on any assigna¬ 
ble strength of the Dutch military 
and naval force in connection with 
Batavia: for taking the deaths to 
the whole as pne to fifteen, a very 
favorable estimate for Batavia, it 
would give a total of twenty-five 
thousand men. The other result, 
of a million in twenty-two years, 
seems to be less reconcileable to 
the facts before us; it gives.nearly 
forty-five thousand five hundred a 
year. Now'the grand total of fixed 
residents within the city, and its im¬ 
mediate suburbs to the distance of 
about two miles, we are surprised 
to find amounting to only forty- 
seven thousand, two hundred and 
seventeen, vol. ii. p, 216. Either 
the population of the city and its 
environs must have been vastly 
more dense between the periods in 
question, or an error exists some¬ 
where in the reasonings and re¬ 
sults. Even allowing liberally for 
both these cases, the facts and 
conclusions seem utterly irrecOn- 
cileable; unless we admit, as in¬ 
deed the records seem to autho¬ 
rize, the extraordinary conclusion, 
that half the population have died 
annually. 
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Having thus intermixed with 
our more general view of Java, a 
point confined to its capital city, 
we will, before we resume the first 
line of extract, add a few farther 
particulars as to the population, 
and its closely connected topic, 
the salubrity of Batavia. 

Of the grand total of its popu¬ 
lation above stated, at forty-seven 
thousand two hundred and seven¬ 
teen, only five hundred and forty- 
three are Europeans, including one 
hundred and seventy-six females 
—of their descendants, born in 
the colony, one thousand four hun¬ 
dred and eighty-five, in nearly 
equal proportions as to sex—the 
Chinese are estimated at eleven 
thousand two hundred and forty- 
nine, and of these so many as four 
thousand two hundred and seventy 
. three females: but we cannot sup¬ 
pose that even half that number 
can be actually Chinese or their 
descendants. Of slaves we have 
the sad sum of fourteen thousand 
two hundred and thirty-nine; more 
than half, however females. To 
the subject of slavery on Java and 
its neighbouring islands we pur¬ 
pose to revert in a future page. 

Many tables and documents on 
population and various other parts 
of statistics are given in the Ap¬ 
pendix, and interspersed through 
the volumes, highly creditable to 
the industry of the compilers, We 
are disposed to give them credit 
for as much accuracy as can be 
reasonably expected: but we wish 
that a specific date, fixing the pe¬ 
riod of compilation had beep given 
to each. 

Of the splendour and magnificence 
which procured for this capital the title 
of the Queen of the East, little is now to 
be found. Streets have been polled down, 
forts demolished, and palapes levelled 
with the dust. The atad-house, where 
the supreme court of justice and magis¬ 
tracy still assembles, remains; merchants 
transact their business in the town du¬ 
ring the day, and its warehouses still con* 
tain the richest productions of the island, 
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but few Europeans of respectability sleep 
within its limits. Voi. 2, p. 246. 

To those who are acquainted with the 
manner in which the affairs of th - Dutch 
Kast-lndia were manured abroad, there 
will perhaps be uo difficulty in laying ra¬ 
ther at the door of the colonists, than of 
the nation, the crime of unintuining a 
commercial monopoly, at such a dreadful 
expense of lives as resulted front confin¬ 
ing the European population within the 
narrow walls of this unhealthy city. That 
the sacrifice was made for that object, ot¬ 
to speak more correctly, under that pre¬ 
text, for the private interests of the colo¬ 
nists who were entrusted with its details, 
can scarcely be doubted. From the mo¬ 
ment the walls of the city were demolish¬ 
ed, the draw-bridges let down, and free 
egress and ingress to and from the coun¬ 
try was permitted, the population began 
to migrate to a more healthy spot, and 
they had not to go above one or two miles 
beyond the precincts before they found 
themselves in a different climate. But 
this indulgence, as it gave the inhabitants 
a purer air, so it gave them a clearer in¬ 
sight into the resources of the country, 
and notions of a freer commerce, which, 
of all things, it was the object of the lo¬ 
cal government and its officers to limit 
or suppress. 

Necessity might have first determined 
the choice of the spot for the European 
capital; but a perseverance in the policy 
of confining the Europeau population 
within its walls, after so many dire¬ 
ful warnings of its insalubrity, cannot 
but lead to the inference, that either the 
monopoly of the trade was considered a 
greater object to the nation thau the lives 
of the inhabitants, or that the more libe¬ 
ral views of the government were defeat¬ 
ed by the weakness or corruption of its 
agents. Vol. I. p. 34. 

In the Appendix A to Vol. IT. 
many documents are given, show¬ 
ing and accounting for an extent 
of mortality in Batavia, as compa¬ 
red with tne number of inhabit¬ 
ants, unexampled perhaps in the 
history of the world. We cannot 
but suspect, however, that the sin¬ 
gular policy of the Dutch has led 
them to falsify the returns, with 
the same uarrow view that they en¬ 
couraged the propagation of the 
idle tides of the Upaa tree. Such 
terrific returqs of mortality, 
amounting annually, as above hint¬ 
ed, to one half the population, 
Vol. IV. \ 
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might well deter all hut those im¬ 
pelled by the resistless avidity of 
commerce from resorting to such 
a sepulchre ; while the pestiferous 
upas would equally repress the 
ardour of curiosity in such as 
might feel disposed to visit the in¬ 
terior. 

It has been questioned whether it 
would be easier to remove disease 
from Batavia, or the inhabitants of 
Batavia from disease; and balanc¬ 
ing, as it would seem, between the 
comparative expediency of the 
measures, no attempt was made to 
accomplish either, though it would 
not appear that either would be 
very difficult of execution. 

The city is described as built in 
and amidst swamps that admit of 
draining At spring tides the sen. 
leaves the sail of the adjacent 
country covered with slime and 
mud, which exposed to the action 
of the sun soon suffers decomposi¬ 
tion, and is supposed to impreg¬ 
nate the atmosphere of Batavia, 
especially in the night, with noxi¬ 
ous exhalation. If this source of 
disease be correctly estimated by 
our author and his authorities, it 
offers the greatest difficulty of any, 
perhaps, to the amelioration of 
the present site of the city. Ano¬ 
ther cause assigned for its un- 
healthiness, and no doubt justly, 
is the stagnant waters in the canals, 
teeming with filth of every descrip¬ 
tion. This is probably a very proli¬ 
fic cause of disease; nor less the 
staleol the houses,and the mode of 
living of the Hutch. The Chinese 
lipwever, suffer still more, per¬ 
haps, from the like causes; and 
tiie badness of the water, fills up 
the fruitful catalogue of assigned 
causes of the unhealthiness <<f Ba¬ 
tavia. Some of these were remov¬ 
ed, or intended to be so, dur¬ 
ing the short but energetic admi¬ 
nistration of authority by the En¬ 
glish, How far the happy innova¬ 
tion may be encouraged or tolerat¬ 
ed by our successors, it is difficult 
to judge. On fee whole they would, 
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perhaps act wisely in adopting the 
second expedient; of removing the 
inhabitants of Batavia from dis¬ 
ease. The interesting article of 
the Appendix which has called 
forth these remarks concludes with 
an encouraging repetition of an 
early statement, that “ Java need 
no longer be held up as the grave of 
Europeans, for except in the im¬ 
mediate neighbourhood of salt 
marshes and forests, as in the city 
of Batavia and two or three places 
on the north coast, it may be safe¬ 
ly affirmed that no tropical climate 
is superior to it in salubrity.’ 

# Quitting for the present the ca¬ 
pital of Java, to w'hieh we may 
see occasion again to return, we 
shall now resume our extracts and 
remarks on the natural produc¬ 
tions of the island generally. 

•lava in distinguished not only by the 
abundance of its vegetal inn, but by its 
extraordinary variet). Upwards of a 
thousand plaits are all cad y contained in 
the Herbarium of Or. Hoislield, ofwhiclia 
I;iri»e portion are new to the naturalist. 
(VtAivn the tops of the mountains and 
tlie sea-shoie, Java may be considered as 
possessing at least six different climates, 
each furnishing a copious indigenous bo¬ 
tany, while the production of every re- 
pion in the world may find a congenial 
spot somewhere in the island. 

Vegetable productions which contri¬ 
bute to the food and sustenance of man, 
are found in great variety. Of these the 
most important is rice, which forms the 
staple grain of lliecouutry, and of which 
there ;we upwards of a hundred varieties. 
Mai/e, or Indian corn, ranks next, and 
is principally cultivated in the higher re¬ 
gions, or in those tracts where the soil is 
unfavourable to the rice cultivation. The 
bean, of which there are many vai ieties 
is an important article of food. Of the 
sugar-cane, which is used by the natives 
only in its raw stale, they distinguish 
eight varieties. Auniseed, cummin seed 
black and long pepper, and other plants’ 
of considerable importance, (bur having 
only Javan names, we omit them,) may be 
considered as indigenous to the island, 
and are collected for various uses in diet 
and medicine.—Vol, J. p. 34 . 

.1*31 DI . e . f,ic '“ aJ Plants of Java have been 

Batavisn T anaC “ Unt P ubli8he(1 ^ the 
Z !r f r“ CtlM,! among these are 

wtrtU n Si, are e,n P , °J ,ed in the daily 
OJ the natives, of which a large 
1 1 have not been subjects of in- 
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vestigatiou or experiment by Europeans, 
and others which had not been previously 
described or classed. In a country hi¬ 
therto imperfectly explored, and abound¬ 
ing in profuse vegetation, it was natural 
to calculate oil the discovery of many 
useful medicinal plants; and among up¬ 
wards of sixty, described for the first 
time by Dr. Horsficld, lie particularly no¬ 
tices several, as likely to become most va¬ 
luable articles in general medicinal prac¬ 
tice. I*. 36. 

Considering in how few hands 
the Batavian Transactions are 
found, it was desirable that the 
history of Java should have con* 
tained some particulars on the im¬ 
portant and promising subject of 
medical botany, although it may 
have been sufficiently discussed in 
the rare work just mentioned. The 
history is, indeed, very incomplete 
without it. 

Wheat has been introduced by the Eu¬ 
ropeans, and cultivated with success to 
the extent required by the European po¬ 
pulation. It thrives iu many parts of the 
interior of the country; it is sown in 
fltayand reaped iu October; and where 
the cultivation has been left to the Javans, 
the grain lias been sold at tlm rate of 
about seven rupees tilt* * pirknt. I'ota- 
toes have lieen cultivated during the last 
foitv years, in elevated situations, near 
all the principal European establishments, 
and are reckoned of a superior quality to 
those ordinarily produced iu Bengal or 
Cliiua. Few of the natives, however, 
have as yet adopted them as a common ar¬ 
ticle of food. Besides potatoes, most of 
the common culinary vegetables of Eu¬ 
rope are raised in the gardens of the Eu¬ 
ropeans and Chinese. It must be con¬ 
fessed, however, that they degenerate, if 
perpetuated on the soil without change ; 
aud that their abundance arid quality de¬ 
pends in a gicat measure, on the supplies 
of fresli seed imported from Europe; the 
Cape, or other quarters.—P. 136. 

That most useful root the pota* 
toe makes some progress in the 
palates of the natives of India: it 
is however slow, like the progress 
of rice at our tables at home. So 
much depends on the cookery of 
these vegetables, that we are dis¬ 
posed to attribute such seeming 
reluctance to their common adop¬ 
ts Beckoning the pikul at MSIbi, and the ru¬ 
pee at !i. 3d. the price here given as tlu; areiuge 
of wheat in Java, may bp estimated in our mea¬ 
sure and coin, as equivalent to about 7s, pei bu¬ 
shel. Ra. 
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tion, to the imperfection of skill 
on that score, in India the ex¬ 
tension of the use of the potato? 
has been by some, and we believe 
justly, considered of great im¬ 
portance, as promising to mitigate 
if not avert the effects of famine ; 
that scourge of countries, where 
climate, fertility, and habit unite 
in producing and rearing a dense 
population, and where the rudi¬ 
ments even of political economy 
are utterly unknown. Seasons un¬ 
friendly to the growth of rice, are 
found in India to be the more pro¬ 
ductive of the potatoe. We can 
recollect when a basket of pota¬ 
toes was sent from Calcutta, as an 
acceptable present to a friend on 
the western side of the peninsula ; 
and its reception at Bombay, after 
the voyage of some thousands of 
miles, caused special invitations to 
be issued for the feast at which 
they were served. So different is 
the case now, that every market 
almost in British India .abounds in 
them. When the Bengal and 
Madras armies revictualled at 
Bombay, on their voyage to Egypt, 
as many potatoes were sent on 
board the transports as the cap¬ 
tains and officers chose to receive. 
This was not unobserved by the 
then commander of those armies ; 
and he immediately caused an am¬ 
ple supply of seed to be sent to 
Mysore, where we understand it 
has thriven equal to the wishes of 
the illustrious donor. Among the 
many important benefits conferred 
by the Duke of Wellington on 
Mysore, the introduction of the 
potatoe is not the smallest. 

“ Of tuberous roots, besides 
those furnished from the principal 
genera, convolvulus, uioscoria, 
and arum,” several others are enu¬ 
merated, the roots of which are 
much esteemed by the natives. 

“ The true sago of Amboiua and the 
Eastern Islands, is found only in a few 
low and marshy situations, and the pre¬ 
paration of it from the pith of the tree 
is not known to the inhabitants of Java 
the leaves only aic employ.il for cowrim, 
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homes; bat from the siren, or saguris 
rumphii, which grows abundantly in 
every part of the island, and on account 
of its variously extensive uses, ranks next 
in importance to the cocoa-nut, a sub¬ 
stance is prepared, similar in all respects 
to the true sago of the Eastern Islands. 
The tops of various trees of the palm 
kind, which are sought after in other 
parts of the east as food, are, on account 
of the abundance of rice and other escu¬ 
lent vegetables, but little regarded iu 
Java; but the young shoots of many va- 
i ieties of the bainbu are used in the diet 
of the natives. Besides the cocoa-nut 
and other productions more generally 
known, there are many trees growing 
spontaneously, of which the seeds and 
kernels are -used as food,” the principal 
of which are enumerated. “ The bread¬ 
fruit tree grows in Java, and is of the 
same species (although inferior in quality) 
with that of the South Sea islands: but 
the fruit is comparatively very little es¬ 
teemed or employed as an article of food.” 
P. 35. 

Of oil-giving plants there are 
many, besides the cocoa-nut, and 
palma christi. In times of scarci¬ 
ty, but happily these times seldom 
occur, the Javans have resources 
in many kinds of the plantain, yam, 
sweet potatoe, various sorts of 
beans, and leguminous plants. 

The Dutch possessions of Ceylon, the 
Cape of Good Hope, and the Moluccas, 
dependent on the government of Batavia, 
always received their principal supplies of 
rice from Java, and considerable quanti¬ 
ties have of late been occasionally export¬ 
ed to those places, as well as the Coro¬ 
mandel Coast, with great advantage. 
During a scarcity of grain iu England, the 
Java rice has also found its way to that 
market. P. 215, 

And we are told (p. 216) that' 

Rice was exported both to England and 
China, during the provisional administra¬ 
tion of the British government on Java. 

Besides abundance of coir, pre¬ 
pared from the fibres which sur¬ 
round the cocoa nut, with which 
every species of cordage is ma de 
in India, from the size of a rope- 
yarn to a cable for a line of battle 
ship; ropes, threads, and cloth 
are made in Java from the fibres 
of the &ren before-mentioned, and 
from a variety of the palm called 
gebang. Intelligent natives assert, 
that ropes prepared from the latter 
are particularly valuable, exceed¬ 


ing in strength all other kinds of 
equal size. Little reliance is, how¬ 
ever, to be placed on the opinion 
of such judges, in such difficult 
questions as the comparative 
strength and merits of cordage. 
Many other vegetable substances 
are enumerated as afforded by the 
island, as substitutes for hemp and 
flax, that seem to possess valuable 
properties. A variety of vegetable 
substances is also found yielding 
valuable dyes; the principal of 
which are indigo, and a plant af¬ 
fording a beautiful scarlet. Black 
and yellow dyes are also obtained, 
but not wholly, it would seem, 
from the produce of the island. 
Indigo is extensively cultivated 
through the island. The prepa¬ 
ration of it by the natives is in a 
very imperfect state, but *that by 
Europeans is of a very superior 
quality. The climate, soil, and 
state of society in Java, are sand 
to offer such peculiar advantages 
to the extensive cultivation of this 
plant, as to promise, under the 
direction of skilful manufacturers, 
a most valuable and important ex- 

S ort for the European market. 

Leasonings are adduced in proof 
of the comparative inferiority of 
Bengal, in most of the facilities 
for this branch of produce. For¬ 
tunately for the inaigo planters of 
Bengal, the strange policy of the 
Dutch, in forcing deliveries at in- 
adequate prices, had the usual 
effect of checking berth the quan¬ 
tity and quality of the product, 
or Java might soon, perhaps, have 
materially affected the immense 
capitals sank in (be indigo line by 
the planters in British India. 

The natives of Java, like those of 
every other eountry—[this is too unlimit¬ 
ed)—must have been, from the earliest 
times, in the habit of manufacturing Va¬ 
rious articles of leather; but the art of 
rendering it more compact, more tough, 
and more durable, by the application Of 
the tanning principle has been acquired 
only by their connexion with Europeans. 
They now practice it with considerable 
success, and prepare tolerable leather in 
several districts. There aie two trees of 
which the bark is particularly preferred 
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fur tanning; one in the maritime districts, 
the other in the interior. These with 
some others which are occasionally 
added, contain very large quantities of 
the tanning principle, which makes ex¬ 
cellent leather in a short space of time. 
Of this native article, books, shoes, sad¬ 
dles, harness, Ac. are made in several 
parts of the island. The prices are mo¬ 
derate and the manufacture extensive and 
improving. Neither the leather nor 
workmanship of these articles is consi¬ 
dered much inferior to what is procured 
at Madras or Bengal. The prices are mo¬ 
derate: for a pair of shoes, half-a-rrown, 
for boots teu shillings, for a saddle from 
thirty to forty shillings, and for a set of 
harness for four horses, from ten to 
twelve pounds P 171. 

Both at Madras and in Bengal 
the manufactory of leather has 
been greatly improved, as in Java, 
by the assistance of European tan¬ 
ners. Within our memory, the lea¬ 
ther of the natives was equally, 
and very bad all over India. The 
rapidity of the Indian process has 
been remarked by many. It has 
been seriously related by one wri¬ 
ter, that a native will easily slay a 
kid, eat its carcase, and tan its 
skin in the course of the day, and 
by evening will wear the shoes, 
manufactured by himself from the 
leather that was living in the 
morning. On the point of rapi¬ 
dity, therefore, the natives had 
nothing to learn from us; though 
in the division of labour, and the 
excellence of the result, much is 
still left for us to teach. 

But we reach the confined limits 
of this department of our Journal, 
and must for the present take leave 
of the historian of Java, thanking 
him for having thus added in a 
considerable degree to the literary 
treasures of his country. 

(To be continued.) 

Observations on the Ruins of Baby¬ 
lon, as recently visited and described, 
by Claudius James Rich, Esq. Resident 
for the East-India Company at Bagdad; 
with illustrative Engravings. By the 
Rev. Thomas Maurice, A. M. Assist¬ 
ant Librarian in the British Museum. 
Price jffl 5s. Murray, London. 1617. 


The venerable ruins which are 
the subject of these observations 
have been long the object of' great 
curiosity to eastern travellers; and 
many learned treatises have been 
written concerning them, the most 
valuable of which, next to Nie¬ 
buhr’s, is that by Major Bennel in 
his “Geography of Herodotus,” 
in which he has proved by a varie¬ 
ty of facts; such as the latitude of 
die place—the magnitude and ex¬ 
tent of the ruins themselves—their 
distance of eight days journey, as 
stated by Herodotus'—from the 
bituminous fountains of licet, and 
the name of Babel, through so 
many revolved ages, and at this 
day applied to the spot—that Hel- 
la on the Euphrates exhibits to us 
the site of ancient Babylon. 
Those vast ruins, have among 
others, been recently explored by 
Mr. Rich, and it is upon the de¬ 
scription of them by this last wri¬ 
ter, principally, that Mr. Maurice, 
whose works upon India are well 
known to our readers, has founded 
the “ Observations” here respect¬ 
fully submitted to the public. 

These observations are chiefly 
of an astronomical kind, and he 
endeavours to prove, with what 
success must be left to the judg¬ 
ment of his readers, that astrono¬ 
my entered largely into all the 
ideas and arrangements of the old 
Chaldean sages, whether of a re¬ 
ligious or of a civil nature; in 
fact, that the famed temple of 
Belus or, as we call it, the tower 
of Babel, was neither more nor 
less, than a vast temple of the sun , 
raised by a grateful but idolatrous 
race, to that Being who according 
to their perverted doctrines of the 
Sabian superstition ruled in its re¬ 
splendent orb, and by its piercing 
ray had dried up the waters of the 
deluge. He professes, at the same 
time to entertain no doubt of the 
truth of the scripture account of 
this daring act of rebellion against 
the most high, which was done to 
make themselves a name , and to 
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erect an immense beacon, or land¬ 
mark, to prevent their dispersion 
over the face of the earth ; that is, 
they resolved to act in direct re¬ 
pugnance to that omnipotent de¬ 
cree which had determined that 
they should he so dispersed. But 
let us hear the author himself on 
this important subject. 

The concise aud simple history of this 
stu|>eiidous undertaking, as given in the 
Bible, is as follow* : It was the divine 
will that the eirth, newly recovered from 
the waters of the ocean, should be • gra¬ 
dually peopled in all its divisions by the 
descendants of Noah aud his family pre¬ 
served in the ark. The confederacy form¬ 
ed at Babel was directly subversive of 
this benign intention of Providence. This 
was one piincipal cause of the divine an 
ger, and of the consequent judgement, 
the confusion of the tip, as Mr. Bryant 
contends it should be rendered, by which 
it was frustrated. But though Moses is 
silent in regard to the crime of intended 
idolatn, it by no means follows that, be¬ 
cause it is not mentioned by him, it was 
not a part, and a weighty part too, of 
that crime which brought down the ven¬ 
geance of heaven. This mad project hav¬ 
ing proved abortive, and the dispersion of 
the assembled multitudes having been ac¬ 
complished through the very means taken 
to avoid it, viz. their efforts to raise a 
structure that should serve as a signal, or 
point of re-uuion, for their scattered 
tribes, a temporary suspension in its erec¬ 
tion took place; but the work begun by 
Nimrod was completed by his son Belus, 
not at all reformed hy that judgement, ac¬ 
cording to the origiual plan, or as nearly 
as practicable, and so remained lor ages 
an almost indestructible mass of mason¬ 
ry. What was properly called the Tem¬ 
ple of Belus, as may be collected from a 
thousand classical authorities, was an ad¬ 
ditional pile, erected round it in after 
times b\ Sctniramis or Nebuchadnezzar, 
or whoever it was that built, or beauti¬ 
fied, or enlarged, the city of Babylon. 
The tower of observation stood proudly 
prominent in the centre, for a succession 
of ages the gaze, the wonder, of an ad¬ 
miring world!” page 33. 

The Sabian worship of the sun 
and planets contributed much, in 
our author’s opinion, to make this 
early race of men astronomers; 
he therefore brings the evidence 
of mmy respectable authors of 
antiquity to prove that this cele¬ 
brated lower was also used as an 
observatory, and strengthens that 


evidence by adducing the opinions 
of some respectable modern wri¬ 
ters ; Herodotus aud Diodorus 
Siculus, among the former, Dean 
Pridcaux, Tennison, and Bryant, 
among the latter. That they so 
early became so skilful he accounts 
for by the supposition of a mix¬ 
ture of a portion of ante-diluvian 
with post-diluvian science, in the 
following passage :— 

The early proficiency of both nations 
(the Chaldsans and Egyptians) can only 
he solved hy the hypothesis that a consi¬ 
derable portion of the ante-diluviau arts 
and sciences, among which must he num¬ 
bered astronomy, engraved on tablets, oi 
treasured in the breasts of Noah and his 
offspring, was, hy the permission of Pro¬ 
vidence, preserved to illumine the igno¬ 
rance and darkness of the earliest por-t-dl- 
luriau ages. To suppose, indeed, that 
our ante-diluviau ancestors were indiffer¬ 
ent to the study of that exalted science, 
which is the source of sublime delight to 
many of their posterity; tli.it for sixteen 
hundred years together they rouhl be un¬ 
interested spectators of tin* celestial ho¬ 
llies, performing with uudeviating regu¬ 
larity their vast revolutions; would be an 
insult to their memories, aud to imagine 
them destitute of the passions and ardent 
curiosity natural to man. 

Chaldxa being nearer to the spot where 
the ark rested, it is natural to suppose 
its inhabitants were, earliest of their 
post-diluvian brethren, occupied under a 
serene and beautiful sky, in exploring the 
paths and calculating the periods of the 
heavenly bodies. The diligeut observation 
of the periods of their rising and settiug 
was absolutely necessary to them in their 
agricultural pursuits, that they might 
know for a certainly, 

Quo sidcrc terrain 
Vcrtere. Vine,. 

It was also important to them, in tra¬ 
velling over the vast sandy and level plains 
of their own country and Arabia, to have 
a celestial guide to direct their way over 
those pathless deserts, and to this use the 
constellations were probably applied, long 
before the Phoenician mariner by their aid 
ploughed the more perilous ocean. Dio¬ 
dorus, indeed, expressly affirms, that the 
southern part of Arabia being composed 
of sandy plains of immense extent, in 
journeying through them, travellers di¬ 
rected their course asrb AfKTWy 
hy the hears, in the same manner as na¬ 
vigators guide their vessels at sea. How¬ 
ever dreary and inhospitable to travellers 
were the vast deserts above mentionell, 
those wide and open plains, affording an 
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extensive ami uninterrupted view of the 
horizou, especially when taken from such 
a stupendous elevation ns the tower in 
question, were by those aheient astrono¬ 
mers esteemed the most eligible spots for 
makimr observations. 

Hesiod, the oldest writer on husbandry, 
recommends the husbandman to reap and 
plough by the rising and setting of the 
Pleiades, aud to prune his vines l»y the 
vising of Arcturus. In this iunnmit aud 
primitive practice they were encouraged 
by the express declaration of holy writ, 
that the luminaries of heaven were ap¬ 
pointed to them for sitpis, awl for sea¬ 
sons, awl for days and for years, —tieu. 
i. 14. ami happy would it have been for 
mankind had they adhered to that simple 
practice, without a criminal deviation in¬ 
fo forbidden paths. They were dazzled 
and deluded by their lustre and their 
beauty; and adored instead of observing. 
They paid their devotions to the orb of 
< rented light, instead of the source of 
light; they piostrated themselves before 
the sun in the place of that Divine Being, 
who, as the Psalmist sublimely expresses 
himself, in sole pnsuit tiibernaciihnn 
suum, had placed his throne in the sun. 
Psalm xix. 4. 

We cannot afford room for more 
quotations from the astronomical 
part of the work ; but must refer 
the more curious reader to the 
book itself. Mr. Maurice has pre¬ 
sented his readers with an engrav¬ 
ing on the same plate of the Per- 
sepolitan characters, and those, 
engraved on a Babylonian brick, 
preserved in the British Museum. 
Although there is a slight differ¬ 
ence in the formation of some of 
the characters, the general feature 
of resemblance is very striking. 

Babylonian Bricks, and the Characters 
inscribed on them. 

The most ancient method of writing 
was on stone or brick, of which the ear¬ 
liest example on record, if allowable to 
bo cited, may be adduced the pillars of 
Seth, alluded to in a preceding page, the 
one of brick and the other of stone, said by 
Josephus to have been ereeted before the 
Deluge, and to bare contained the history 
of ante-diluvian arts and sciences. How¬ 
ever disputable this aecount may be, that 
of the table of stone on which the deca¬ 
logue was writteu by the finger of the 
Deity, aud delivered to Moses on Mount 
Sinai, can admit of no doubt, no more than 
ran the hieroglyphic characters in the most 
ancient periods, engraved on the marbles 
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of Egypt, at present so abundantly iu onr 
possession. They remain to this day, 
ami will for centuries to come, a lasting 
proof of the high advance in the engrav¬ 
ing art, as well as iu chemical science, of 
a nation who, at that early iieriod, could 
fabricate iustrumt-uts to cut them so deep 
and indelibly on the almost impenetrable 
granite. 

In countries destitute of stone like 
Chaldaia, an artiiici.il substance, day, in¬ 
termixed with reeds and indurated by 
fire, was made use of for the purpose of 
inscription. Of this substance, formed 
into square masses, covered with mystic 
characters,—gf oirrmi VMvbH—of burnt 
bricks —the walls and palaces of Babylon 
were, for the most part, constructed ; 
and we have seen in the accouuts of tra¬ 
vellers who have visited these ruins, 
examined the bricks, aud observed those 
reeds intermingled with their substance, 
how durable, through a vast succession of 
ages, those bricks, with their inscribed 
characters, have remained. Their real 
meaning, or that of the Persepolitan 
arrow-headed obciiscal characters, and 
the still more complicated hciroglyphics of 
Egypt, however partially deciphered by 
the labours of the learned, will now, 
l>erliaps, never be fathomed in their full 
extent, by the utmost ingenuity of man. 
It is probable, however, that those of 
Babylon, at least, allude to astrouomical 
details, which we have" seen they were 
accustomed to inscribe on bricks; or they 
may be a sort of calendar, whereon were 
noted the rising and setting of the prin¬ 
cipal stars useful in the concerns of hus¬ 
bandry ; or, lastly, they may contain the 
history of the founders of those stupen¬ 
dous structures. Impressed at once with 
their antiquity, their number, aud their 
variety, for almost every brick found 
amidst these vast ruins is inscribed with 
them, the astonished spectator is stagger¬ 
ed, and is for a moment inclined to 
coalesce iu opinion with Pliny, who says, 
Literas semper arbiiror Assyria*. 

It was not, however, merely in the 
art of making and burning bricks that the 
Assyrians excelled ; they adorned them, 
we have seen, with various figures of men 
aud animals, paiuted to resemble life, and 
the colours were laid on the bricks— 
tv ufjuxiq eri TCtif 9 T*iv0oij— in their 
crude state, and afterwards burnt in, 
which, it has been observed, demonstrates 
that they had acquired, at that early pe¬ 
riod, the art of enamelling. Among the 
paintings, Diodorus informs us, was a 
liuuting match, iu which Semirajnis her¬ 
self was seen on horseback, pierciug with 
her dart a panther; and near iter washer 
husband Ninus, in the act of fixing with 
bis spear to the earth a furious Lion. It 
will be remembered, that among the 
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painted objects observed by M. Beau¬ 
champ on the varnished bricks, was the 
figure of a Hon. “ I found one brick, on 
which was a Lion, and on others a half 
nidon m relief.” A statue of a Lion of 
colossal dimensions was also seen amid 
these ruins by Mr. Rich. On the walls of 
her palace, too, as described by the same 
author, were colossal figures in bronze— 
XaXita; cmovag-of Minus, the queen, 
and the principal persons of their court; 
armies drawn up in battle array, and 
hunting pieces in great variety. 

The worship of the Lion by the 
Assyrians, is thus accounted for 
by our author:— 

The general belief that pervaded the 
ancient world, and which wc find record¬ 
ed as such, in the page of Macrobius, 
that, at the creation, the sun rose in the 
sign Leo, which was, therefore, consi¬ 
dered as his peculiar habitation, was 
doubtless the reason, independent of liis 
noble figure, fortitude, and generosity, of 
the respect aucieutly paid to the symbolic 
animal, in the superstitious ritual of Asia. 
It was the sun, in the intense noon day 
fervor of his orb, wheu his beams, pene¬ 
trating downwards, matured in their beds 
all the classes of vegetation, and darling 
to the secret mine, a.4 the Chaldaic philo¬ 
sophy taught them, imparted its lustre to 
the diamond, and its glow to the ruby ; 
it was this glorious being whom they 
meant to adore in that splendid asterism. 
It was this lion, the zodiacal lion, that, 
in particular, gave its sacred rites aucl its 
name to the city of Leontopoiis, in 
Egypt. The Egyptians, however, had an 
additional reason for venerating the lion, 
since it was under that sign that the inun¬ 
dation took place. An order of priests 
too, it will be recollected, who officiated 
in the rites of Mithra, were called Leon- 
tes, and the mysteries themselves Leon- 
tica. The lion gave his skin to the all- 
subduing Hercules, and to shew the in¬ 
domitable strength of Love, on many of 
the ancient gems Cupid is seen triumph¬ 
antly riding on the back of that lordly 
savage. 

Several reasons may be assigned for 
their veneration of the Cow, if that were 
the symbolical sculpture seen by M. Beau¬ 
champ in the mass of ruins at the Muje- 
libe, the ruins of the temple! the proper 
deposit of idols. One 1 have already 
mentioned; their devotion to agriculture, 
which made them worship her as the 
principle of fecundity. As a symbol of 
the moon, conspicuous with the black 
and white spots upon her body, and the 
horns that decked her head, she was par¬ 
ticularly revered 5 of that moon to which 
the Chaldeans were led by their astrologi- 
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cal speculations to pay divine honors, on 
account of the immediate influence of 
her proximate orb upon all the vast circle 
of animated nature; and, in particular, 
her power of raising the winds and tides, 
so often fatal to navigation in the infancy 
of the science. As being a female, too, 
she was the more appropriate symbol 
of that 'dea lum, who was the great 
female divinity of the ancient world, 
worshipped, as was before observed, 
under such a variety of names, the 
Dea Syria, Venus, Urania, Astarte, &c. 
By the last appellation she seems to 
have been particularly known aud honor¬ 
ed amoug the Jews, who are accused, by 
the prophets, of sacrificing to the Queen 
of Heaven on the mountains, of making 
sacred cakes, and pouring out drink-of¬ 
ferings to her, Jeremiah, 7, 18. Howe¬ 
ver, that faithless and nacksiiding race 
did not 6 top here; for, iu another part 
of scripture, they are expressly said to 
have burnt incense unto Baal, to the sun , 
and to the moon, and to the Mazaloth, 
and to all the host of heaven, 2 Kings, 
xxiii. 5. 

If, however, as I suspect, the sculptur¬ 
ed animal observed by Mr. Rich, amid 
these ruins, was the male of the bovine 
species, it will be far from difficult to as- 
sigu a reason for the worship of that fa¬ 
mous asterism, or, at least, of the ani¬ 
mal that gave name to it; for when “ the 
Bull with his horus opened the vernal 
year,” as Virgil expresses himself, or, in 
other words, when the first of Mag ar¬ 
rived, over which month the bull pre¬ 
sides, then commenced over the whole 
eastern world, the genial season of love 

aud festive sport. Ail nations 

seem anciently to have vied with each 
other in celebrating the blissful epoch, 
whenlaughingnaturerenewed hercharms; 
and the moment the sun entered the sigu 
Taurus, were displayed the signals of 
triumph and the incentives of passion. 
Proofs of the universal festivity indulged 
at that season, are to be found in the re¬ 
cords and customs of people otherwise 
the most opposite in manners and the 
most remote in situation j and 1 cannot 
avoid considering the circumstance as a 
strong additional argument that mankind 
originally descended from one great fami¬ 
ly, and proceeded to the several regions 
in which they finally settled, from one 
common and central spot. A striking 
memorial of this fact, that is, of the year 
opening with the sun ip the first degree 
of Taurus, and the rural sports and pas¬ 
times consequent, anciently prevailing in 
the Asiatic world, have descended down 
to our own age and country in the festive 
observance of our own joyous May-day.” 

(To be continuedJ 
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HAILEYBURY COLLEGE. 

(Continued from p. Sl.J 

Mr. Freshfield next rose and said, if it 
were his intention to express liis senti¬ 
ments in the splendid and eloquent man¬ 
ner that the court had been addressed in 
by the many gentlemen who had preceded 
him, he should undertake a task which 
it would be impossible for him to execute; 
but if the court would indulge a plain 
man with a hearing in making a few plain 
observations upon so important a ques¬ 
tion as the present, he promised not to 
abuse their patience .—{Hear ! hear !) 

It appeared to him that the greater part 
of the speech ctf the hon. gentleman wiio 
spoke last, was intended as a defence of 
the conduct pursued by the hon. and learn¬ 
ed gentleman who had submitted the ori¬ 
ginal proposition to the court, instead of 
an additional effort to support the merits 
of the question. Therefore, it was no 
small source of comfort to himself, and 
to those gentlemen, who thought and felt 
as he did upon the question, that the hon. 
gentleman found it necessary to defend 
the conduct of his hon. and learned col¬ 
league on this occasion; for the hon. and 
learned gentleman had certainly taken 
upon himself a responsibility from which 
lie could not retire, but at considerable 
risk. He was glad to see this change in 
the complexion of the proceedings, be¬ 
cause it was easily to be discerned from 
the tone and manner of the hon. gentle¬ 
men themselves, that “ the war had as¬ 
sumed a uew character.** It seemed from 
this, that the college was to be attacked 
—•for why—not for its own infirmities— 
not because it was insufficient for the pur¬ 
poses intended—not because there was 
any difficulty in vindicating its reputation 
—but it was to be attacked for the pur¬ 
pose only of defending the intrenchments 
of the hon. mover of the resolutions.— 
(Hear / hear t )—The court were told, in 
very hard language, that the intention of 
the hon. gentleman who moved the pre¬ 
vious question, was to preveut and stop 
inquiry.— [Hear ! hear ! from the opposi¬ 
tion .)—He put it to the court whether 
that was the question. The question be¬ 
fore the court, was not a question for in¬ 
quiry, or any thing in the shape of inqui¬ 
ry. It was not like a proposition de¬ 
manding a trial or an investigation into 
alleged abuses—but it was accusation—it 
was condemnation without trial or inves¬ 
tigation. The hon. and learned geutle- 
man had brought forward a long string of 
propositions, but not one of them con- 
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tained a request that the court df direc¬ 
tors should inquire. It was true the pro¬ 
positions began with the term whether , 
and so far they assumed the form of a 
motion for au inquiry ; but he would ask 
the court, whether in candour and in plain 
dealing, that which assumed the language 
of inquiry, was not in fact direct accusa¬ 
tion ! The lion, and learned gentleman 
had said, that he appeared before the 
grand jury, and compared this court to 
that sort of tribunal; but he would al¬ 
low him (Mr. F.) to say, that he had not 
got quite so far in his proceedings ; for 
he was here only before the magistrate. 
The hon. and learned gentleman had not 
made out a case to entitle him to go be - 
fore the grand jury. It was true he had 
brought forward au accusation before the 
magistrate, and he (Mr. F.) had no 
doubt that the magistrate (meaning this 
court) would dismiss the complaint, as 
frivolous and not worthy to be entertain¬ 
ed. As well might it be said that the 
felon brought before the magistrate, and 
against whom examinations were read, 
was not a person under accusation, as to 
say, that with these propositions which 
the court of directors were required to 
adopt, were merely requisitions to send 
the college to inquiry, and not accusa¬ 
tions. As a proof of this, the court of 
directors were desired to assume certain 
things, and the court of proprietors were 
desired to sanction that assumption. It 
was to he assumed, that tiiis college was 
iu such a state, that without danger to 
the institution—without, daugcr to the 
Company, it must be pulled down. Here 
perhaps he should have occasion to cor¬ 
rect himself by saying, that the hon. gen¬ 
tleman only meant to say, that it should 
be abolished ; and yet it was said, that 
this was not accusation but inquiry. The 
hou. gentleman who spoke last, in defend¬ 
ing the hon. mover, said that his hon. 
and learned friend did not propose to pull 
down the college, and that this was a 
false charge against the hon. mover. It 
might be true, that the hon. mover had 
not proposed in terms to pull it down, 
but m one of his resolutions, be proposed 
to turn out the students and put others 
in ; and then he desired the court of di¬ 
rectors to inquire .—{Hear / hear! from 
the opposition .)—He had desired the di¬ 
rectors to remove those students and put 
others in their room. If this was not pul* 
ling down, or something which amount¬ 
ed to the same thing, he (Mr. F.) knew 
not what it ought to be called. He (Mr. F.) 
did not mean to follow the last speaker in 
all the observations which he had sub¬ 
mitted to the court, because he should 

Vol IV. Y 
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feet that lie needed an excuse for so doing, 
even on the hou. gentleman’s own ac¬ 
count. TUc hon. gentleman had said, 
that this was a question for inquiry ; but 
it was in the recollection of the court 
whether he had so treated it. To him 
(Mr. F.) it appeared that lie had treated 
it quite otherwise. The hon. gentleman 
said, that the question lay in the smallest 
possible space. So thought he (Mr. F.) 
but he was quite sure, that both the lion, 
gentleman and the lion, mover had lost 
sight of the point, small as it was. Some 
of the lion, gentleman's comments ap¬ 
peared to he very trifling, and quite be¬ 
side the real question, lie had laboured 
a great deal to prove, that the original in¬ 
tention was, that a school, and not a col¬ 
lege should be established ; and he read 
a statement, in which it was proposed 
that the students should go to the semi¬ 
nary at the age of fourteen. If it were 
proper to descend from a grave statement 
to one of % different nature, he (Mr. F.) 
would say that this proved nothing; for 
it would be found that in the statutes of 
the uuiversity of Cambridge, it was es¬ 
tablished as a law, that the masters of 
arts should not play at marbles before the 
college church. It was thought incon¬ 
sistent with, and derogatory to the digni¬ 
ty of persons who had attained that rank 
in the university, that they should indulge 
ill such innocent sports, and therefore it 
was ordaiued that they should not expose 
themselves in that way. But what did 
the hon. gentleman mean to deduce from 
Jiis statement ? Why, lie wished the court 
to believe, that because the youug men 
were to go there at the age of fourteen, 
there was nothing which deserved the 
name of a college, and therefore a school 
must have been intended. Another point 
of the lion, gentleman's was this: he 
complained that persons must in all events 
go out to India who had conformed to the 
regulations of the college—that it was ab¬ 
solutely necessary they should go, whe¬ 
ther their talents and acquirements ren¬ 
dered them fit for the service or not; and 
yet the hon. gentleman admitted, that 
1 here was a statute by which it was left 
to the discretiqn of the directors whether 
they should go or not. These were curi¬ 
ous contradictions. It was not necessary 
to state the first point as matter of objec¬ 
tion, if the existence of the second was 
admitted. If ilic hon. gentleman felt 
that there was no foundation for his com¬ 
plaint, one should have thought he would 
hare considered it unnecessary to make 
this statement. He (Mr. F.) would not 
follow the hon. gentleman in reading lord 
Minlo'sopinipn upon this subject; althpugh 
he was sure that it would be in the recol¬ 
lection of every one present, who had 
read the passage in question, that the 
,bon. geutlcuiau had not given a fair com- 
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mentary upon, or construction of the lan¬ 
guage of that nobleman-. 

Another hon. gentleman (Mr. Kiimaird) 
who spoke at the last court, and whose 
speech was marked more by pleasantry 
than argument, had challenged any gen¬ 
tleman to deny, or even insinuate for it 
moment, that the institutions of this* 
country were not sufficient, or not equal 
to give that sort of education which was 
necessary for a gentleman going out to In¬ 
dia. Now he (Mr. F.) ventured with hu¬ 
mility to assert, in answer to that chal¬ 
lenge, that there were no institutions in 
this country capable of furnishing an ap¬ 
propriate education, according to what 
marquis Wciieslcy stated to he the neces¬ 
sary qualifications of a gentleman to serve 
this Company. There was no institution 
in this country which would enable a 
young man to qualify himself for the East- 
india service. It would not be asserted 
that it could be obtained in any of the 
private schools. He (Mr. F.) would not 
weary the court by stating what was the 
course of education in the universities ; 
but lie might be allowed generally to 
state (for the hon. gentleman should have 
told the court by what means such an edu¬ 
cation’should be attained} the leading fea¬ 
tures of au university education. The uni¬ 
versity lectures were of two kinds—name¬ 
ly, the lectures of the college and the public 
lectures. It was well kuown to the hon. 
gentleman that the college lectures were 
confined to the mathematics and classics, 
and it was equally well known to him, 
that the public lectures, or those which 
might be considered as public lectures, 
were of a different nature from those 
which were usually delivered to gentle¬ 
men going to India. Every one knew 
that popular lectures might or might not 
be attended, just as it suited the pleasure 
or inclination of the student. The hon. 
gentleman must know that at the univer¬ 
sities there was nothing to compel tlio 
young men to attend the public lectures. 
There were two courses of public lectures, 
both entirely confined to the students. 
One commenced about the period of Fe¬ 
bruary or May; and the other did not 
commence until the middle of the Term, 
in order to take the chance of the stu¬ 
dents all being there, and then they were 
so crowded that some of the lecturers 
were obliged to lecture after their dinner, 
because some of the students were unablo 
to hear the lectures delivered in the course 
of the morning. It was for the court to 
judge whether this sort of education was 
sufficient to qualify their civil servants, 
or such, upon which the Company could 
build in pronouncing, that the candidates 
for writerships, were sufficiently educated 
for the various appointments to which 
they might be called. The hon. gentle¬ 
man then took up another point, and said 
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that this was the only instance ever heard 
of, where the government interfered to 
legislate upon the subject of cducatiou. He 
(Mr. F.) would not undertake to deny this 
assertion, but he trusted the court would 
think with him that it was unfair to draw 
un argument from such a source because 
it could not apply to a situation so anoma¬ 
lous as that of the East India Company. 
It should be recollected that the Company 
were altogether placed in circumstances of 
extraordinary peculiarity. It was neces¬ 
sary that they should send out all officers 
from this country, for the protection, as 
well as the government of the people of 
that immense territory. If it were ad¬ 
mitted that there was no chance in India 
of finding persons qualified for these pur¬ 
poses, the necessity of sending them from 
this country, must be also admitted. 
Therefore this point being admitted, it 
was right, it was necessary, nay, it was 
the bounden duty of the (Company to use 
all the means within their power of send¬ 
ing servants out, every way suited and 
qualified for the purpose. Consequently 
no arguments ought to be drawn from 
what was the conduct of government in 
other respects, because in fact they could 
not apply to the case of India, and the pe¬ 
culiarities which were incident to that 
tountry. 

As little was he (Mr. F.) disposal to 
follow the faun, gent., or concur with 
him in his argument, upou the subject of 
an open college. The lion, gentleman 
had strongly recommended that this col 
lege should be open, and that there should 
be no compulsion in sending the students 
to receive their education there. What 
would be the situation of the Company 
if this were an open college, and free of 
compulsion ? ft would clearly not be con¬ 
sistent with the opinions of the hon. and 
learned mover, that he should send his 
son or that he should recommend a rela¬ 
tion of his own to be sent to Hertford 
college, and the same opinion would pro¬ 
bably be adopted by many others. What 
then would be the consequence, why, 
Hertford college with all its expensive es¬ 
tablishment would remain to be support¬ 
ed by the Company at a most enormous 
and useless expense, for so long as the 
power remained with the parents of keep¬ 
ing away their sons, so long would the col¬ 
lege be without a student. 

With respect to the several proposi¬ 
tions of the hon. and learned gentleman 
it was not his (Mr. F.'s) intention to 
comment upon them at any length, for it 
appeared to hint that they had been most 
ably and judiciously auswered by the gen¬ 
tleman who preceded him on the same 
side of the question. There were, how¬ 
ever, one or two observations that occur¬ 
red to him, with which he would trouble 
the court. Upon the first proposition he 
had only to say, that if the court of di¬ 


rectors thought with the hon. and learn¬ 
ed gentleman, (which he was persuaded 
they did not), it would be their duty to ap¬ 
proach this court and declare manfully, 
that Hertford college was an institution 
which ought not to be supported. 11m 
was it to be doubted that the court of di¬ 
rectors, would continue to recommend 
such an institution, if they really thought, 
it was in such a state as had been describ¬ 
ed by the lion, and learned gentleman— 
was it to be supposed that they would 
sanction the continuance of Hertford col¬ 
lege if they thought such was the state 
of things.—Was it not on the contrary to 
lie supposed, that they would have thrown 
the responsibility of keeping it up any 
longer upon the proprietors, if they felt it 
necessary so to do, in consequence of the 
eontinnance of such flagrant instances of 
outrage as bad litcn referred to by the 
hon. and learned gentleman, who by the 
way, grounded bis motion not upon a 
state of things which hail formerly exist¬ 
ed, but upou the state of outrage and 
misconduct, which he alledged to exist at 
this moment. And here it must lie ob¬ 
served that if this was not the lion, gen¬ 
tleman's position his argument inuM fall to 
the ground. Hut this was the ground upon 
which he hud set out; and upon this 
ground lie founded his proposition fur pull¬ 
ing down the college. 

Mr. Jackson .—1 never proposed to pull 
the college down. 

Mr. t'reshfidd .—If the hon. and learn¬ 
ed gentleman did not propose* to pull the 
college down altogether, he. certainly did 
propose to remove the students*, and 
thence lie (Mr. F.) inferred that his ob¬ 
ject was to pull down the college. 

Mr. Jackson. —Never. 

Mr. Fres/ijicltf .—Therefore he felt him¬ 
self warranted in the observation he had 
made. Whatever might he the opinions of 
gentlemen on the other side of the question, 
the court of directors really had no doubt 
upon the subject. If the result of their in¬ 
formation was not satisfactory to them, 
they would as prudent, nay as interested 
men, have thrown a large share of the re¬ 
sponsibility of continuing the college, upou 
thf proprietors, and not have taken the 
whole of it upon themselves. Such was 
the observation he had to make upon the 
first proposition ; and it appeared to him 
that the second must follow the fate of the 
first. It certainly had been answered by 
the hon. ex-director, who had so much 
knowledge and information upon the sub¬ 
ject, and he (Mr. F.) was persuaded the 
court had heard enough, to satisfythem- 
selvcs that this was a proposition which 
ought not to be maintained. 

The next proposition desired the court 
of directors to consider, whether an esta¬ 
blishment more in the nature of a school, 
where masters should attend at stated 
hours, would not be preferable, under 
V o 
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tlie circumstances therein stated, to a col¬ 
lege. Certainly upon the subject of eco¬ 
nomy there could be uo difference of opi¬ 
nion, if a school would answer all the 
purposes of a college, and if the hon. and 
learned mover, could convince the court 
that a school at a small expense would 
auswer the purpose, he would carry the 
whole court aloug with him. lu this, 
however, he had totally failed. But what 
was the nature of the present establish¬ 
ment ? Hertford college partook of both 
characters couibini ug a col lege and a school, 
and afforded a preferable mode of educa¬ 
tion for the young men who resorted to 
it, than could he found at any institution 
either purely of the nature of a .school, 
or purely of the nature of a college. Amt 
it could not be successfully contended that 
a school merely, possessing no other ad¬ 
vantages than were to be found at such 
institutions, or any institution short of the 
nature of a college, such as lieilford col¬ 
lege, could give to the young men, that 
which it was desirable for the Company 
to give them in the double sense—namely 
for their own advantage and that of the 
Company’s service. 

The fourth proposition commenced in 
rather a peculiar manner from the others: 
“ That this court more especially re¬ 
quests "—Now he (Mr. F.) knew not 
why these words should be introduced 
into this proposition; for surely, if the 
whole of the lion, and learned gentle¬ 
man’s recommendat ions were felt by the 
court, they were all equally intei esting. 
Hut the hon. and learned gentleman had 
said in liis fourth proposition, that it 
should be more especially considered, 
whether the expense at present incurred 
of maintaining the expensive college at 
Hertford might not he wholly saved, in 
the event of the parents being suffered to 
send their sous to particular seminaries, 
Ike. This came to the question to which 
lie (Mr. F.) had before adverted, namely, 
the expediency of having an open col¬ 
lege without, compulsion. The object of 
tile hon. and learned gentleman in fram¬ 
ing this proposition was quite obvious. 
It was plain that he hoped, by setting out 
upon the ground of economy , to induce the 
proprietors to adopt his proposition. In 
order to this end, it was, that he 
“ more especially” recommended it to 
the consideration of the court of directors. 
The proposition went on, by suggesting 
the propriety of giving the parents the li¬ 
berty of sending their sons to any other 
institution they thought proper, in order 
to acquire the necessary degree of know¬ 
ledge in literature and science, and then 
to submit the young men to a test such as 
the directors might adopt; and if they 
succeeded in that test, whether in that 
case, it would uot he highly expedient 
and economical, to remove the military 


establishment from Addiscombe to the 
more substantial building at Haileybury ? 
Here, then, was an admirable device of 
the hon. gentleman to secure the votes of 
some at least of the proprietors.' On the 
one haud he set out with proposing that 
the college should be open, and on the 
other he recommended the removal of the 
young men from Addiscombe to Hailey¬ 
bury. What the objects of the hon. and 
learned gentleman were, iu acting upon 
the minds of the proprietors, he (Mr. F.) 
must leave the lion, gentleman more fully 
to explain, when he came to reply. It 
seemed to him (Mr. F.) that the main 
object of the hon. and learned gentleman 
in making this double proposition, was 
to catch some of the proprietors on the 
ground of economy, and others by re¬ 
commending Haileybury as a more spaci¬ 
ous and commodious place for the friends 
and relations of such proprietors as hap¬ 
pened to have been at Addiscombe. “ In 
whatever way you may be interested in 
the question,” said the hon. and learned 
gentleman, “ let me catch you by this 
proposition -■ agree to it by all means— 
you see what advantages you may obtain 
by agreeing to it—you save money, and 
you remove these young men to a more 
commodious and a inure spacious place.” 
It appeared to him (Mr. F.) that this was 
a most indirect mode of carrying the hon. 
geiitlcmau’s proposition. It was not put¬ 
ting the question broadly and openly—nor 
candidly or fairly. It was introducing 
various considerations into the same pro¬ 
position, in order that by some means, 
some proprietors might be induced to be 
in favour of it. This reminded him of 
an ingenious device mentioned in an anec¬ 
dote in Gil Bias: Two travellers being 
at supper, a poor beggar boy came to the 
door of the room and begged that the 
waiter would give him a little salt. 
“ Salt,” said the waiter, “ what do you 
want with salt ?” “ O!” said the boy, 
“ it is only for the purpose of eating one 
of those eggs that one of those gentle¬ 
men is going to give me.” The device of 
the hon. and learned gentleman was pre¬ 
cisely of this kind. He would not ven¬ 
ture to advance his whole proposition, 
which was to abolish Hertford College al¬ 
together'—to dissolve it entirely, but by 
the two-fold consideration which he had 
advanced, he hoped to carry his end. 
But the comparison with the anecdote of 
the beggar boy was not complete unless it 
was carried further, by shewing that 
there was something like self-interest in 
the device. The hon. and learned gen¬ 
tleman, however, it seemed had no in¬ 
terest in the question: he disdain¬ 
ed all feeling of party—be was wholly 
disconnected with party—be came as a 
friend. It should seem, however, that the 
Company’s friends were sometimes too ac- 
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tire—they were also, sometimes, too kind 
to themselves to leave room to suppose that 
they had much kindness for their friends. 
Probably, if the hon. and learned gentle¬ 
man had shewn less activity the sincerity 
of his friendship would have been less 
questionable. This kind - of friendship 
would probably bring to the recollection 
of some of the proprietors, the old say¬ 
ing, “ Take care of my friends. I’ll take 
care of my enemies myself.” It appeared 
in this instance, as well as in many others, 
that the Company’s friends did them more 
mischief than eveu their opponents. 
These observations he felt it necessary to 
make as an act of justice, in answer to 
many of the remarks which had fallen 
from the hon. and learned gentleman, as 
well as the hon. gentleman who spoke 
immediately after the previous question 
was moved. 

Now, he would only call upon the 
court to recollect the circumstances under 
which, and the time at which, these pro¬ 
positions were brought forward. Were 
they brought forward at a time when 
complaints were made cither from within 
or without this court, against Hertford 
college? On the contrary, were they 
not brought forward at a period when 
the court had every reason to believe that 
the college was in a state of perfect quiet 
and tranquillity; anti brought forward af¬ 
ter all complaints against the college had 
ceased for twelve months ? And yet this was 
the time at which this dangerous experi¬ 
ment was proposed to be tried by the propri¬ 
etors. It had been truly said that the hon. 
and learned gent, broached this question 
with great responsibility to himself. To 
him (Mr. F.) indeed, the hon. and learned 
gentleman had contracted a great and a se¬ 
rious responsibility, when he contem¬ 
plated what would ultimately be the ne¬ 
cessary cousequence of what the court 
were now discussing. The court would 
have to charge him not merely with the 
indiscretion of bringing forward so dan¬ 
gerous a question as it respected the in¬ 
terests of the Company ; but they would 
have to charge upon him the mischiefs 
which were likely to arise to the college 
from the very discussion of the question 
he lmd brought forward. For what was 
more likely to render young men disobe¬ 
dient than to tell them that the system of 
their education was insufficient and de¬ 
fective ? What was more likely to un - 
settle them in their literary and scientific 
pursuits, than to say to them, that their 
education, according to the present sys¬ 
tem, would never be completed—and that 
Hertford college was incapable of com¬ 
pleting it ? What was more iikely to un¬ 
settle, and even to degrade, the young 
men than to tell them that their conduct 
had been disgraceful, that they had lost 
their honour, and that therefore, they 


had no character to preserve ? In the es¬ 
timation of every reasonable and candid 
man, this must appear to be a particu¬ 
larly invidious and unfortunate period to 
bring forward this discussion, when the 
college had now proceeded in improve¬ 
ment, and was daily making progressive 
advances to perfection—when every cause 
for inquiry had ceased, and when there 
were no complaints against the college. 
It was obvious, therefore, that the agita¬ 
tion of this question was an unfortunate 
and hazardous experiment, and must be 
attended witli very dangerous conse¬ 
quences ; and if such consequences fol¬ 
lowed, it might happen that those gentle¬ 
men, who were alone chargeable with 
them, would retire from the court—it 
might happen that they would not venture 
to face the verification of consequences, 
which they themselves might reasonably 
expect would happen. If, therefore, this 
court should be induced to adopt the re¬ 
solutions in the terms now proposed, 
they would give occasion of triumph and 
exultation to their authors. But if those 
hon. gentlemen felt triumph aud exulta¬ 
tion at their success, it would be at the 
expense of the future happiness of the 
students of the college—of their numer¬ 
ous, and probably, interesting families, 
and of the millions of people who looked 
with hope and expectation to derive bless¬ 
ings from these their future governors. 
If, on the contrary, these predictions 
were not verified, aud if on the contrary, 
no mischievous consequences should fol¬ 
low upon the discussion of these charges, 
it would be the strongest possible com¬ 
mendation of the respectable young men 
who were students at the college, and 
who were still able to preserve order, 
peace, and quietness, under so many 
circumstances of irritation. It appeared 
to him (Mr. F.) that in either view of 
the question, the hon. gentlemen who 
brought forward and promoted this dis¬ 
cussion, had not only taken great respon¬ 
sibility upon themselves, but they had 
placed themselves in a very painfol di¬ 
lemma. He hoped and trusted, however, 
that no evil or mischievous conseqaences 
would follow; but certainly it was not 
the less wrong on the part of the hon. 
gentlemen who brought the subject for¬ 
ward, whatever might be the result. 
Any favourable issue, however, was ra¬ 
ther to be ascribed, as before stated, to 
the character and disposition of the stu¬ 
dents themselves, than to the tendency 
of this discussion, which in every poiut 
of view, was calculated to produce the 
worst consequences. 

What was the question which the court 
were called upon to decide ? It was really 
nothing more than this: Whether these 
propositions, involving such dangerous 
consequences, should, without the sinall- 
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est particle of evidence to support them, 
be adopted by the court of proprietors ? 
For it must be in the recollection of the 
gentlemen present, that some of the very 
documents read by the lion, mover in sup¬ 
port of the propositions, were documents 
which, if read altogether, would be evi¬ 
dence rather in favour of, than against, 
the college. It would be recollected, also, 
that the lion, and learned gentleman had 
relied more upon opinions than upon 
facts: but those opinions had been ably 
answered by those who had preceded him 
(Mr. F.) on this side of the question. Such 
a mode of treating the subject, there¬ 
fore, could not fail of producing a mis¬ 
trust of every thing which had been ad¬ 
vanced by the lion, mover in support of 
his case. There was not a particle of 
evidence to justify the court in entertain¬ 
ing those complaints which were contain¬ 
ed in the five propositions, and submitted 
for the adoption of the court. The hon. 
and learned gentleman had truly said, 
“ You have brought forward these accu¬ 
sations, but you have not produced one 
atom of evidence to support them, and 
therefore, the better way to get rid of 
them is to record a verdict of acquittal, 
in the shape of the previous question; 
“ That the previous question be now put” 
was the safest, the plaiuest, and the most 
proper mode of meeting the accusations 
of the lion, mover; and certainly, he 
(Mr. F.) should vote for it. Brevity 
seemed to him to he the strongest recom¬ 
mendation at this advauced stage of the 
proceedings; and therefoie, he should 
conclude with thanking the court for the 
polite attention they had paid to him in 
delivering these few observations. 

Mr. Lowndes next rose, amidst a gene¬ 
ral cry of Question! Question! He 
commenced by staling, that witiiin a 
fortnight past he had had the honor of 
addressing two contiguous counties; (Es¬ 
sex and Surry) aud on each occasion he 
was kindly received, and heard with the 
politest attention, without being inter¬ 
rupted; and why? because those two 
counties were not prejudiced against him, 
as he must say the court of directors 
seemed to be, whenever he ventured to 
offer his sentiments in this court. 

The Chairman interposed and said, he 
believed the lion, gentleman had already 
spoken before, and had delivered his sen¬ 
timents at length upon this question. 

Mr. Loumdes . 1 have not spoken before, 
sir. I will not be put down. No, sir, I 
have as good a right to speak as any man 
here. The fact is this:—my worthy 
friend (Mr. Jackson) has given you such 
damning facts, that you are confounded; 
and do not wish to hear any body on the 
same side of the question. 

Mr. Jackson Interposed, and assured 
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the Chairman that his hon. friend had not 
spoken before. 

. Mr. Lmcndes then resumed; and said* 
that any appeal to his courtesy he should 
be most happy to admit. But any attempt 
to deprive him of his right, he should re¬ 
sist with vigour. If the court would in¬ 
dulge him with a hearing, he assured 
them that he should not trespass at any 
length upon their time. It appeared to 
him extraordinary that after his hon. and 
learned friend had produced such cogent 
arguments and irresistible facts, that 
those who supported the present motion 
should be accused of having advanced no¬ 
thing in support of the question for in¬ 
quiry. Why, the whole of his hon. and 
learned friend’s speech was one connected 
chain of irresistible argument arising from 
strong amt incontestable evidence; to him 
(Mr. L.) therefore, it appeared impossible 
for the court of directors to refuse the in¬ 
quiry which was now deuiauded. As the 
hon. ex-director (Mr, Grant) was pleased 
to turn towards him, he would freely ex¬ 
press his sentiments upon the character 
and qualities of this his adopted child, by 
which appellation Hertford college seem¬ 
ed to be best known. Undoubtedly he very 
much admired the real child of the hon. 
ex-director (meaning Mr. It. Grant) for 
lie must say that he never heard a better 
speech upon so bad a subject as that de¬ 
livered by the honourable gentlemen to 
whom he alluded. The conduct of 
that honourable gentleman was highly 
creditable to him as a sou, and much 
honour was due to him from the court ot 
directors for the manly, able, and eloqueut 
manner in which lie held the shield of 
protection over that body in this difficult 
contest. No one could have better said, 
or with more becoming warmth, what had 
been delivered by that hon. gentleman in 
support of the cause he had espoused. 
But when he praised he (Mr. L.) praised 
the real child of the hon. cx-dircctor, he 
did so because he thought he deserved 
praise. But the lion, ex-director must 
excuse him in saying this of his adopted 
child for it was a bandy, squint-eyed rick¬ 
ety brat (much laughter). It was impos¬ 
sible that the court could make him be¬ 
lieve that black was white; and they 
should never make him believe that de¬ 
formity was beauty. The court certainly 
had never heard arguments so powerful 
against the college, as those which had 
been delivered by his hon. and learned 
friend. They were such as it was impose 
sible for any man successfully to combat; 
and for his part, he had beard nothing 
from any side of the court which removed 
his hon. and learned friend from the 
ground upon which he stood. Though 
his hon. and learned friend seemed to 
have exhausted the subject, there werq 
one or two points upon which he had not 
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touched. In the first place, the hon. and 
learned gentleman dear him (Mr. R. 
Grant) had produced, out of about four 
hundred and fifty students, two or three 
extraordinary instances in illustration of 
his encomiums upon the state of litera¬ 
ture in the college. It appeared to him 
(Mr, L.) however, that such testimony 
was extremely equivocal when it was re¬ 
collected from what country, aud under 
what circumstances those youug men went 
to the college. The instances alluded to, 
were those of youug men who possessed 
such an extraordinary degree of natural 
genius, and perseverance, as well as an 
unexampled degree of previously acquired 
knowledge, that it was impossible for the 
college, with such materials to work upon, 
not to produce such clever men. Rut it 
was rather extraordinary that these tw’o 
clever men were natives of a country ce¬ 
lebrated for producing men remarkable 
for writing well, aud exercising a supe¬ 
rior judgment. The question therefore 
was, whether they did not bring all their 
talents with them, and whether they had 
not already acquired such superior abili¬ 
ties, tiiat even the professors of the col¬ 
lege with all their industry, could not 
make dunces of them. One of them, a 
sterling man—pure, virgin gold, went to 
the college with so much credit, that even 
the professors hail nothing to add to his 
acquirements. He (Mr. L.) had been at 
college himself; but his experience had 
t augh t him,t hat there wei e some men who, 
if left aloue, would educate themselves 
without the aid of a professor. But when 
he said this, he felt the highest possible re¬ 
spect for the professors of Hertford col¬ 
lege, aud he would say of them, that if it 
were possible to make dunces clever, they 
would infuse something into such per¬ 
sons both useful aud ornamental. But it 
was very well known that there were 
some young men gifted with such superior 
genius, that perhaps it would be better if 
they had never been in a college in their 
lives. Such, probably, was the case with 
many of the young men now in Hertford 
college; but there was another young man 
whom the hon. and learned gentleman 
had celebrated as possessing an extraordi¬ 
nary knowledge of oriental' literature. 
Now he (Mr. L.) happened to know 
something of that young man himself; 
he knew that he was extremely well vers¬ 
ed in oriental literature before he went to 
the college; so much so, that his father 
a most respectable magistrate, told him, 
(Mr. L.) that he was the wonder and as¬ 
tonishment of his master, in having ad¬ 
vanced so rapidly in the knowledge of the 
oriental tongues. The young gentleman 
he alluded to was Mr. William Bailey. 
He (Mr.- L.) only mentioned this cir~ 
cum standee in confirmation of what his 
honourable and learned friend had said 


upon the same subject. His honourable 
and learned friend had said, and he trust¬ 
ed that the court would also say, that 
when the college boasted of the talents of 
Mr. Bailey, it was like the daw shining 
in borrowed feathers. The feathers of 
genius were his. He had none other but 
those which nature gave him. But the 
college trumped him up as a specimen of 
their plumage. He was not surprised that 
the college should take to themselves all the 
credit of that young gentleman’s profi¬ 
ciency. It was no wonder they should 
say, “ see, there is the advantage of the 
college at Hertford ; look at Mr. Bailey ; 
seethisyoungmanthe admiration of all the 
world.” But then, let it be noted, that 
these were not the feathers of the college; 
let the court look at the bird in its native 
feathers. He (Mr. L.) was one of tiiose, 
who, when they looked at a medal liked 
to see the reverse; for that was the only 
way to judge of it. Here theu were three 
instances of extraordinary talent; the lat¬ 
ter, he had proved, was well versed in 
oriental literature before he went to the 
college; and as to the others, it was prov¬ 
ed that they were young men of natural 
genius, and not taken from the ordinary 
class of young men, aud who, in all pro¬ 
bability, if they had never gone to Hert¬ 
ford college, would have turned out excel¬ 
lent scholars. Now, he thought that this 
itself was a sufficient proof of the lamen¬ 
table deficiency of this college in the tes¬ 
timonials of its literary excellence. Hr 
(Mr. L.) received his education at Oxford. 
An hon. gentleman iiad said, that he en¬ 
tered the university at sixteeu years of 
age, he (Mr. L.) entered at twenty, and 
did not leave it until twcuty-five. So 
much then for general facts and circum¬ 
stances peculiar to individuals; one man 
might go early, and another late to the 
university; but that proved nothing in es¬ 
timating the general question. The court 
of directors could not contradict their 
own reports; and upon their committee’s 
reports, his lion, and learned friend had 
built his case. Undoubtedly, the court 
of directors had been very costive in giv¬ 
ing information ; but such facts as they 
had suffered to come out, were not to be 
contradicted; and he (Mr. L.) must say, 
that the strongest of all arguments against 
the court of directors was, that they had 
left the court of proprietors to grope in 
the dark, with the eyes of a lynx, as well 
as they could. Some of his hon. friends 
near him, however, could work under 
ground and work well too.— fA laugh .)—* 
But his hon. and learned friend preferred 
working in day-light, and upon the high 
road of candour and fair dealing; he con - 
fessed he was struck with admiration of 
the ability with which his hon. and learn¬ 
ed friend had managed this important 
question. On a former occasion, he com- 
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pared one of his lion, friend's speeches to 
a marrow pudding; but his speech on this 
occasion, was like a chokepear.— (A 
laughj— He would now come.to the cure 
of the disease. There were two things to 
be attended to in all maladies; namely 
cure and prevention. The court of direc¬ 
tors did not seem disposed to prevent the 
disease, and therefore it was necessary to 
prescribe the cure. He (Mr. L.) would 
turn doctor, and would take the liberty of 
pointing out a cure. In his humble opi¬ 
nion, the great evil of the college had ari¬ 
sen from the want of a test; because 
young men entered the college without, 
and they went as they came. It seemed 
to him that the college was like the om¬ 
nium, which gathered three percents, four 
per cents, and five per cents ; it admitted 
men of all descriptions. In short the col¬ 
lege was like a pig, which ate every thing 
that came near it; it admitted young 
men without capacity, of ail tastes, dis¬ 
positions and tempers, without any atten¬ 
tion to whether they were lit for the ser¬ 
vice'to which'tliey were destined, or were 
likely to produce any advantage to the 
Company. If he could dive into the 
hearts of the parents who sent their sons 
to this college, lie had no doubt lie should 
hear this soliloquy“ my sou is fourteen 
“ years of age, I don’t know what to do 
“ with him ; he is a wild desperate young 
“ man, and has a great deal of the devil 
“ in him. I intended to bring him up to 
“ one of the learned professions and send 
“ him to the university, but I find that 
“ won’t do; he'd be kicked out there as 
“ worthless. In short I won’t send him 
“ there; I’ll tell yon what I’ll do. I’ll 
“ send him to India.” And this was the 
way that young men were sent to the col¬ 
lege at Hertford, just as parents some¬ 
times sent their sons to sea, merely for 
the purpose of getting rid of them. This 
put him in mind of a story which bore 
upon the question. Many years ago, he 
was travelling along a road, and he saw 
four or five fellows hauling a dead sow 
out of a ditch; and he said to the men, 

“ what are you doing with the sow ?” 

“ Why” said they, “ wc are taking the 
sow out of the ditch to send her to Lea- 
denhall market.” The court would easi¬ 
ly see the application of the story. Any 
thing would do for the college of the great 
house in LeadcnhalUstrcet: no matter 
whether a dead sow or a living one, it 
would do for Leadenhall market; and so 
of the college, no matter whether a young 
fellow of talent or a blockhead, it was 
just the same to the Company. Now, if 
the college had something like an annoy¬ 
ance jury, or in other words, some re¬ 
spectable and intelligent visitors to in¬ 
spect these matters, what would be the 
consequence ? Why the measures of the 
college would be on a very different foot- 
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ing. It was for the want of this sort of 
scrutiny that the college had failed so la¬ 
mentably ; and he thought that after hav¬ 
ing now stood the test of twelve years, 
and after the facts that his hon. friend had 
brought forward, shewing the deplorable 
state of the college, and which facts were 
unanswerable; and proving, as they did, 
that the directors had not a leg to stand 
upon, nor a reasonable argument to offer 
in favour of the college; surely it was ne¬ 
cessary that some purification should take 
place in order to cleanse this Augean sta¬ 
ble from its filth. And here he must say, 
that the court ought to be very much obli¬ 
ged to four or five of its members for tak¬ 
ing up their brooms and shovels in endea¬ 
vouring to remove such heaps of rubbish. 
Indeed he was persuaded that the court of 
proprietors felt very much obliged to such 
members for their laudable endeavours : 
and if they had the fortune to succeed iu 
converting the college to their own pur¬ 
poses it would have this good effect; it 
would make the professors more strict in 
their discipline, and at the same time 
make the young men show more respect 
to the professors. In all events, he was 
convinced that whatever might be the fat c 
of the college, even if it should still con¬ 
tinue to exist, the speech of his hon. and 
learned friend, and the very interesting 
discussion which followed upon it, the 
college would be infinitely better than it 
was before. 

He would now return to another argu¬ 
ment that was to say, if he could read 
Ids own hand writing, for he had taken 
some notes of what occurred in the course 
of this discussion. Probably he was not 
a very regular speaker; and therefore, 
without adhering to any regular order he 
would go to one or two other circum¬ 
stances which, in his opinion, if no one 
had spoken, would of themselves, to 
make use of an Irish phrase, “ would 
prove that he was a good orator without 
any oratory at all.” To keep back the 
papers which had been moved for by his 
hon. friend seemed to him, on the part of 
the court of directors, to be a daugcrous 
exercise of their power, particularly otf 
the eve of the approaching ballot, when 
it was probable that some votes would be 
looked for. If the court of directors 
were not afraid of investigation, they 
could not he afraid of producing the pa¬ 
pers. If they were conscious that every 
thing was sound in the cause which they 
advocated they could not hesitate in sub¬ 
mitting the papers to the impartial eye of 
the proprietors, who had a very good right 
to say that if the directors exercised their 
despotic power, for it was an act of des¬ 
potism to keep back papers of this nature, 
“ Leave your places for you are'no longer 
worthy to bold the situations to which we 
have elected you.’* Was it to be suppos- 
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ed that the court of proprietors would 
hare elected the directors to the posts 
which they held, if they thought that they 
would hare kept back their papers ? For 
one, he (Mr. L.) would say that he 
thought if any one of the court of di¬ 
rectors conceived that the body to which 
he belonged was to become a court of 
secrecy lie (Mr. L.) should have said, “ I 
hare voted for you now, but 1 will not 
vote for you again.” He would ask the 
court of proprietors what sort of charac¬ 
ters would their constituents give them, 
when they saw in the public newspapers' 
an account of their proceedings on this 
occasion ? What sort of idea would they 
have of their justice when they read in 
the first day of this debate that oue 
of the directors expressly declared that 
the court of directors would set their 
faces against inquiry ? And that they 
would refuse all investigation upon this 
subject ? What was the argument used 
on tiiat occasion ? Why it was this: 
“ We won’t give you the smallest infor¬ 
mation. We will not suffer this inquiry 
to be goue into. We stand upon such 
high ground that we set you at defiance. 
We will not grant you an inquiry; be¬ 
cause if we say it is unnecessary the world 
will believe us. To attempt to question 
our character is like breathing upon high¬ 
ly polished steel. The more you breathe 
upon it the more the breat h will disappear. 
We therefore stand upon our high charac¬ 
ter : and therefore the more you breathe 
upon the reputation of the college the 
more you will raise it in the estimation of 
the world.” Surely such a confession as 
this never was more impolitic under such 
circumstances ; because in the estimation 
of every man it must operate as the most 
convincing evidence against themselves. 
When this investigation was at first pro¬ 
posed the directors declared themselves 
ready to listen to every tiling that could 
be said upon the subject. Some of them 
stepped forth courting inquiry, and ex¬ 
pressing their willingness to give every in¬ 
formation upon the subject. But never 
was die (Mr. L.) more surprized than to 
see those very gentlemen who seemed to 
be anxious for inquiry—nay, to insist 
upon it, as the only means of satisfying 
the demands of justice, giving their vote 
against inquiry—thereby belying their 
own words, and contradicting themselves. 
Why what did this mode of acting prove ? 
It proved to demonstration that there was 
something in the papers which they were 
afraid of meeting. This he (Mr. L.) 
really believed to be the fact; for lie 
knew very well that something would be 
found in them not very palatable to the 
disordered ears of the directors. His hon. 
and learned friend had alluded to one of 
the secrets in the papers, which even the 
hon. ex-director could not deny—a secret 
Asiatic Jowm.—-No. 20. 


which he (Mr. L.) meant to have brought 
forward as oue of the charges agaiust the 
court of directors—namely the restora¬ 
tion of the five young men expelled from 
the college, but who in less than a year 
afterwards were sent to India; and he 
(Mr.L.) believed that at this momeut two 
of them were in higher situations than 
they possibly could have been, had they 
gone out in the regular way. At least so 
he was told, and if he was misinformed 
it was in the power of the directors to set 
him right. But certainly he understood 
that oue, if uot two, of those young men 
made a very lucky hit in leaving the col¬ 
lege ; for it so happened that in less than 
three quarters of a y&ar afterwards they 
crept into better situations, than they 
could have done, had they behaved ever so 
well in the college from whence they were 
expelled. Was this the way to preserve 
the morals of the college—was this the 
way to correct its irregularities? Did 
the directors hope to govern this turbulent 
institution by promoting the ringleaders 
of riot and rebellion to those places of 
trust and honour which were the just re¬ 
ward of modest merit ? Was any thing 
more absurd and unjust than this course 
of conduct ? Every man must know that 
such ill-bestowed bounty only made the 
youug men more insolent and overbear¬ 
ing. As a proof of this, he believed there 
had been one, if not two, very serious 
insurrections in the college since; and he 
would ask whether those insurrections 
were uot encouraged, and he might say, 
produced by the success of those five young 
men—who were not only received back 
into the bosom of the Company but sent 
out to India, with rewards and honours, 
after the mark of expulsion had been set 
upon them ? But he (Mr. L.) was never 
more surprised than when his lion, and 
learned friend undeceived the court, in 
the idea with which some of them had 
gone away, thnt Lord Minto had approv¬ 
ed the college and admired its progress. 
Undoubtedly he (Mr. L.) should have gone 
away with the idea, not only of his hav¬ 
ing approved of it, but that he thought 
some of the cleverest young men had 
come from the college; but good God ! 
how different was this from his hon. 
and learned friend’s account of the very 
same document! This not only shewed 
how necessary it was to read the whole 
of a paper, and not to garble it, (which he 
was sorry to say some gentlemen in this 
court were too apt to do) but it proved 
how necessary it was also to avoid garb¬ 
ling an argument arising from such 
paper. Such conduct always led to confu¬ 
sion sophistry,and an immeasurable .waste 
of time. How much better was it to 
meet the question fairly,—and hear all 
that could be said upon the subject, be¬ 
fore a determined opinion was formed. 

Vol. IV. Z 
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Ilis maxim always was to hear every thins 
cm both sides witli candour, and judge 
for himself of the soundness of the argu¬ 
ments lie had heard. He could not give 
abetter proof of his candour, than I lie 
attention he had bestowed to every tiling 
suggested from the other side of the bar. 
Those hon. gentlemen would acknowledge 
that he had always supported them when¬ 
ever he thought they did right;—he had 
voted for them on ten or twelve occasions, 
and against them perhaps as often. There¬ 
fore having said this, he hoped they would 
give him credit for not being an opposer 
of men, hut of measures: but that can¬ 
dour which lie shewed them he hoped 
they would shew to him. 

Now, what would be the result of all 
this debating in this house ? He would 
tell the court what the result would he; 
it would he this, that the affairs of the 
college and those of India would be found 
to be so ill managed, that unless sonic 
serious effort at amendment took place, 
ruin must speedily follow. He confessed 
he had read a good deal of sophistry in 
the shape of argument, hut, wliat was 
still worse, he had heard more sophistry 
without even the colour of argument. 
Never did he hear such Cambridge warm 
water stuff as had fallen from the hon, 
and learned gentleman near him (Mr. 
Freshfichl). There was, however, otic 
circumstance in favour of that gentle¬ 
man's speech which deseivrd considera¬ 
tion, namely, it was unanswerable ; and 
that for a very obvious reason, there was 
nothing in it to answer; it was totally 
destitute even of Ihe ghost of an argu¬ 
ment. The lion, gentleman might tri¬ 
umph in being unanswerable, but he 
icaily did not advance the cause he had 
taken up one single jot; and probably it 
would have been much better for the di¬ 
rectors, if the lion, gentleman had not 
spoken at all. He (Mr: L.) was as much 
surprized at his speech, as with that of 
liis hon. and learned friend ; for he must 
own, that little did he expect that his 
lion, and learned friend could have given 
such facts us he did ; not one act of the 
college, from its beginning down to the 
latest moment, which was of any impor¬ 
tance, but was brought by his hon. and 
learned friend nmler the review of the 
court; and in the course of that detail, 
he had given the most damning proofs of 
the deplorable state of the institution. 
The directors might see, however, that 
if they dammed up the course of truth ; 
if they had stopt up the floodgates of 
justice, and stemmed the torrent of in¬ 
quiry so long, it had at last broke out at 
the cheeks. And what would be the 
consequence, if they were to dam up his 
(Mr. L.*s) speeches in that court, as they 
had attempted to do? Why he should 
f«rite l That would be the ^onswjucnce. 


(A laugh). So he would rather advise 
the court to hear him with patience; but 
he did not think his speeches would ope¬ 
rate any more upon thr directors than 
those of his lion, and learned friend. Ne¬ 
ver did any thing conic before this court 
so plain and so simple as the case before 
ihem ; but flic vciy clearness and plain¬ 
ness of it, like the brightucss of the sun , 
confounded and dazzled rather than con¬ 
vinced. Had they been conscious of the 
purity of their course, they would, like 
the eagle, have beheld the splendor of 
the son with a steady eye; hut here, the 
moment the mui of troth shined forth, 
their eyes became dazzled, and they 
shrunk from the contest. As a proof of 
this, they were, hound, iu the first in¬ 
stance, to admit the truth of the evidence 
brought forward by his hon. friend, hut 
they dare not meet the inquiry. With 
what satisfaction and applause, however, 
did they listen to those who advocated 
their cause! but, on the other hand, how 
discontented and anxious were they m 
listening to those who moved for the in¬ 
quiry ’. He (Mr. L.) would tell the court 
a proof of this: never did he see such ,< 
change of muscles in the fares of those 
hon. gentlemen, as when an advocate for 
inquiry eeastd to .-peak, and an opposer 
of it began ; he saw a remarkable instance 
of this when the lion, and learned gentle¬ 
man (Mr. It. Grant) spoke so well upon 
the subject; their chins were then so 
smooth and so short, that a barber would 
have lowered his price for the job of a 
shave; their faces were lovcred with 
smiles, and they looked so calm and pla¬ 
cid, that one would have thought they 
were conscious of victory; hut when his 
lion, friend Mr. Hume rose to speak, he 
(Mr. L.) fancied lie heard them cry out 
with one voice, “ the cause is lost!” 

Here he must take occasion to vindicate 
his worthy fiiernl (Mr. Hume) from the 
imputation of having intended to ridicule 
public worship; if his worthy frit-nd had 
said any tiling upon this subject which 
could give offence iu this point of view, 
it could only have been in the warmth of 
the debate. He had so great a regard for 
his worthy friend, that he would not 
have it said that lie had thrown a shade 
of ridicule on the young men’s attending 
the morning prayers; his hon. friend- 
meant to do no such thing, nor did he iu 
fact say any thing to bear out such an im¬ 
putation. It was necessary to say this in 
his worthy friend’s vindication, because 
without explanation, knowing that the 
advocates of the college could not attack 
him by argument, it was very probable 
that those now cut down by the force 
of his speech would triumphantly say, 
“ what attention can we pay to a man 
“ who attacks religion? what attention 
u can we pay to apian who, after attack- 
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* e ing the religious institutions of his 
** country, and after arguing that reli- 
“ gious instruction is au essential basis 
“ of a good moral character, can publicly 
“ deny bis own assertion, by calling an 
“ attention to morning prayer ‘ ridicu- 

* lous ?’ ” He hoped, therefore, that 
liis honorable friend would excuse him 
for this observation on bis behalf, know¬ 
ing wlrat handle might be made of the 
smallest lapse by the enemies of inquiry. 
Au attempt lias been made to throw out 
un invidious observation against bis bon. 
friend, by alluding to the sentiments of 
the historian Hume upon matters of reli¬ 
gion ; now, iu one poiut of view, lie 
thought the comparison between David 
Hume and his lion, friend was a just com¬ 
pliment to the latter ; the historian was 
an able and acute vviitcr, and had done 
more for philosophy tlum any other wri¬ 
ter in the English language; and, like 
his worthy friend, he was a most faithful 
historian ; no man was more unbiassed 
and unprejudiced in the facts which lie 
undertook to detail : so was liis worthy 
friend, who had given the court a most 
luminous, accurate, and unprejudiced 
history of Hertford college; and what¬ 
ever his worthy ti tend had said upon the 
subject of religious worship, it was not 
for the purpose of attacking religion it¬ 
self, but lor the purpose of eliciting truth. 
Tin's was the great object of his worth) 
friend ; and he could only say for him¬ 
self, that whenever lie got tip to defend 
any cause, important or mi important, he 
wished to do it without sophistry, with¬ 
out blinking the uigument, and without 
searching after the means of smothering 
the real truth of the ease. Any man who 
deviated front this line of duty, really de¬ 
served the iron lied ol Procrustes. If the 
truth would not bear him out, why then 
he would sit down. 

There were one or two other circum¬ 
stances which he could not forbear men¬ 
tioning ; it had been said by the advocates 
of- the college, “ why do you now wish 
“ to disturb the order of tilings ? every 
“ thing is at rest, and peace is restored.” 
The state of the college so described re¬ 
minded him of a speech of a Scythian to 
Alexander the Great; after describing the 
devastations of the conqueror, and the 
destruction of the people by the sword, 
the Scythian concluded by saying, “ when 
“ you make our country a desert, you 
“ call that peace!” so, wheu the direc¬ 
tors made a desert of Hertford college, 
they called that peace and quietness. 
But peace was really not reserved for the 
college ; for it was a singular fact, that 
at this moment there were no less than 
seven young men set over every six, for 
the purpose of guarding them. What 
did this prove? Why it proved that the 
. college was in such a state, that if pre¬ 


cautionary measures of this kind were not 
taken, the college was every hour in dan¬ 
ger of insurrection and tumult. The court 
had seen already what happened iu the 
college ; they had seen that such was the 
state of riot and disorder, that the young 
men had pulled down two staircases, 
and armed themselves with the iron bal- 
Justradcs, threatening destruction to eve¬ 
ry man who opposed them ; they bad 
beard, from the college reports, that so 
far from peace being restored, or, at 
least, the disposition to mischief being 
eradicated, that it was found necessary 
to set two guards over each of the young 
men who were suspected. Why, what did 
this prove? Why it proved that the college 
was every moment in danger of explosion. 
It proved that the smoke which issued 
trout tlu 1 crater portended another con¬ 
vulsion of the mountain. The crater 
might be slopped up, and a seeming calm 
might he restored ; hut every man knew, 
from philosophical piiuciplcs, that in pro¬ 
portion to the force of that resistance was 
the spring of elasticity ; the peace which 
was talked of was only secured by bars 
and bolts, and the vigilance of ccntinol.s. 
There, were twenty-four chambers con¬ 
taining each six young men, and a guard 
of scum ccnlinels were placed over each 
chamber, and )et this was wh.it was 
called peace. It might as well be said 
that Newgate was in a state of peace, tor 
the college was regulated upon the same 
principles ; the keeper ot Newgate might 
say, with just as much propiicty, I have 
the most peaceable, orderly, w ell disposed 
men in the world under my care, for l 
have double ironed every one of them. 
Upon this principle was the peace and 
good order of the college kept up : but 
would any man say that bolts and hat? 
changed the disposition of the inhabitants 
of Newgate? Was the peaceable dispo 
.sitiou which they shewed under shackles 
and manacles, to be built upon as a com¬ 
plete change in their native inclinations? 
But the court were told that the students 
at Hertford college were completely 
changed. 1 low?—Why by double iron¬ 
ing them! That was the change of dis¬ 
position. But what would they do if the 
double irons were taken off? Why, they 
would instantly break out again. He 
was really astonished at the absurdity ot 
what he heard upon this subject. It 
might as well be said that the French 
prisoners confined iu England, during the 
late war, were a very peaceable, well 
disposed people. But was it not noto¬ 
rious that they broke out in arms the mo¬ 
ment they got back to their own country ? 
He had no doubt that, iu the same fan¬ 
ner, the students at Hertford college 
would breakout the moment their re¬ 
straints were removed. Who. were the 
persons that were there now ? Why they 
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were all young men who were engaged in 
the late tumults. It was evident that they 
could only be governed by a competent 
dominating power. And so long as the 
directors set guards over them stronger 
than themselves, they would be peaceable 
and well disposed. But surely the dispo¬ 
sition to riot and mischief still remained 
in the heart of the college—and yet this 
was the institution which called for the 
high encominms of its advocates; really, 
he could not comprehend the wisdom of 
such au institution—to him it appeared a 
'complete non-descript: and if the court 
of directors rould not make head or tail 
of his speech, he assured them he could 
not make head or tail of their college; it 
was an incomprehensible jumble of incon¬ 
gruity. The argument, therefore, of 
peace being restored was quite fallacious, 
when the court looked to the means taken 
• to make it secure ; it was only necessary 
t i look at the college itself to prove the 
fallacy of the argument: and yet the di¬ 
rectors with one voice cried out, “ why 
•* do you bring forward this inquiry? 
° why do you talk of inquiry? when 
“ every thing in the college is restored to 
u a perfect state of tranquillity ? your 
“ demand for inquiry is foolish and vexa- 
“ tious; you propose it for ths express 
“ purpose of shewing a spirit of oppoai- 
“ tion; and, so far from wishing to ob- 
“ tain a real and substantial inquiry, or 
“ coming at the justice of the case, you 
“ have some private spleen of your own 
“ to indulge; because if you brought this 
“ case forward when there were any 
" overt acts of violence committed, we 
“ should have listened with attention to 
“ the proposal for an inquiry. Why did 
“ you not bring it forward then ? ” This 
question was easily answered, the rea¬ 
son why the inquiry was not brought 
forward then, was because every thing 
respecting the college was kept secret. 
All the overt acts, with respect to 
which the inquiry was now proposed, 
were kept in the dark. How then could 
the proprietors move for an inquiry into 
circumstances which they did not know ? 
The directors, therefore, in this instance, 
were like the woodman in the fable of 
the satyr—they blew hot and cold in the 
same breath.' Now, no reasonable man 
could deny that his hon. and learned 
friend had adhered to the plain language 
of truth, and that he had steered clear of 
prejudice and partiality. He was sorry 
to say, however, that on the other hand 
the directors had met his bon. friend with 
prejudice and something like a splenetic 
feeling. He confessed that he did ex¬ 
pect the case would have been received in 
a very different way, after the tone and 
manner at first assumed by thq advocates 
of the college. For his part, he had en¬ 
deavoured to imitate the example of lus 


learned friend in a plain and unprejudiced 
course of argument. This was two words 
for himself and one for his friend.—■( Cry 
of question! question •') —He should not 
be put down as he had been heretofore, 
to-day he had made a resolution to stick 
close to the point, and he appealed to the 
court whether he had not kept his word; 
he was determined to stick close to the 
skirts of the directors, and lie believed on 
this occasion he had stuck close to them; 
it was fit that the directors should listen 
to the reasonable demands of their consti¬ 
tuents: and whenever they acted right 
they might build upon bis support; though 
they had abused him on a variety of occa¬ 
sions he should not be discouraged in the 
discharge of his duty; he would follow 
the Christian doctrine: for when they hit 
him upon one cheek he would turn the 
other; whenever he found them in the 
right he would always support them 
through thick and thin—he was never 
prejudiced against them in any case, 
though they might be prejudiced against 
him; they might not think him their 
friend, and they might endeavour to put 
him down; but still he would always sup¬ 
port them when they were in the right, 
because truth was eternal and unchange¬ 
able ; prejudice never should blind bis 
eyes in estimating the conduct of any 
man; and, therefore, whenever he found 
their conduct to be honorable and pro¬ 
per, he should always support them with 
his life; but, on the other hand, if he 
found them tripping, lie should tell them 
in a manly and candid manner to their 
faces that lie disapproved their conduct, 
for it never should be said of him, that 
he uttered that behind a man's hack 
which he was ashamed to say to his face. 
He should not trespass much longer upon 
the time of the court; although there 
were still several arguments which might 
be urged in support of the qurstion; but 
he did not think that long speeches tend¬ 
ed to throw much light upon a subject 
which was already as clear as the noon¬ 
day; he entertained a hope that the di¬ 
rectors would feci it tbeir interest as well 
as their duty, to come to a conclusion 
upon this question, which would be satis¬ 
factory to the general body of the proprie¬ 
tors, as well as beneficial to the college; 
above all things he begged to recommend, 
amongst the other improvements suggest¬ 
ed for that institution, that the directors 
would order the publication of a new 
English dictionary, in order that the pro¬ 
prietors and the world, might understand 
the true meaning of the words introduced 
into this discussion; for instance, he 
would have the directors’ meaning of the 
word "peace" introduced, and bo would 
have it said that peace, according to the 
East-lndia Company’s definition, meant a 
state of warfare kept down by a state of 
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force and coercion, for such he took to be 
the peace now preserved at Hertford col¬ 
lege. It was not that calm placid state of 
things arising from the conviction of fault, 
bat from a resolution to return to a state 
of violence and outrage, when the present 
restraints were taken off; but to come to 
the point, he hoped the directors would 
not only have a test to decide upon the 
merits of the students when they left the 
college, but that they would establish a 
rule, by which some selection should be 
made, in admitting young men to receive 
their education at the institution; for the 
chief objection he relied upon was that 
young men of all descriptions were per¬ 
mitted to enter the college, without auy 
reference whatever to their qualifications 
for the East-1 udia service; but this fault 
was carried still further: because young 
men were sent out to India of all descrip¬ 
tions, whether qualified or not, whether 
with mind or without mind. How was 
it possible that the Company’s affairs 
could be properly administered?-—how 
could the laws and constitution of Eng¬ 
land be preserved in India, if they were 
entrusted to such hands ? If young men 
were received without test, and sent out 
without test, what security had they for 
the due government of their territorial 
possessions. It was this crying evil that 
made this college a disgrace to the Com¬ 
pany, and how could it be otherwise, if 
it was open to the admission of every 
young man, provided he had influence 
enough to procure an appointment in In¬ 
dia? And here he (Mr. L.) could not 
but admire the candour of those parents, 
who had confidence enough in the college 
to send their children there to receive 
their education ; but, at the same time, 
they must know they were acting against 
their own interest in so doing. The 
court of directors, however, must be 
convinced, after all they beard upon this 
subject, that inquiry was absolutely ne¬ 
cessary for the honor and character of 
the India Company, and in the confident 
hope, that they would not shut their cars 
to the voice of reason and truth, lie 
should conclude by voting in favour of a 
motion, with which the best interests of 
the Company were identified. 

Mr. Dixon rose and said, that long 
as he had been experienced in the world, 
and much as he had mixed with it, he 
never was witness in his life to so length¬ 
ened a consideration of one of the plainest 
question that ever was submitted to hu¬ 
man judgment; the question appeared 
to him to He in the narrowest compass ; 
and, in his opinion, it might have been 
contained in the shell of the smallest nut 
that ever grew. When he seconded the 
motion of his hon. and learned friend, if 
he had thought there had been anything 
of crimination or accusation contained in 
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it, he should have been the last man to 
lend his aid to anything of that kind. 

A Proprietor interposed, and said, that 
the hon. gentleman had already delivered 
his sentiments upon the subject: and al¬ 
though he should be happy to hear the 
hon. gentleman again, yet the order of 
the proceedings would not permit him to 
deliver a second speech. 

Mr. Dixon said it was true that he bad 
seconded the motion, but it would be re¬ 
collected that he reserved to himself the 
opportunity of addressing the court upon 
the merits of the question. He now ex¬ 
pressed a confident hope that the question 
would be carried without a ballot. As 
every person had now heard out the 
charges preferred against the college, it 
must be the opinion of the whole court, 
that the persons immediately connected 
with the college were the most unfit to 
decide upon their merits. Undoubtedly, 
there was a shorter course which might 
have been pursued than that adopted by 
his hon. and learned friend. Namely, 
that of bringing the subject under the 
consideration of Parliament. But his 
hon. and learned friend, with that can¬ 
dour and justice which distinguished his 
conduct throughout this proceeding, had 
preferred submitting the case to tiie no¬ 
tice of those persons who held high and 
responsible situations'in the Company, in 
order that it might not be said by this 
court that those who sought inquiry into 
abuse had gone about, by indirect means, 
to attain their object. It however had 
been asserted by a person connected with 
the college, that if the question were to be 
decided by the court of proprietors, there 
would be very little likelihood of justice 
being done to the college, or to those per¬ 
sons interested in its welfare. Now, the 
person who made that assertion was in 
the first place, mistaken in supposing 
that the case was intended to be submit¬ 
ted to the decision of the proprietors: 
and in the second, he was equally mis¬ 
taken as to the sentiments and views of 
the court. The question was not whe¬ 
ther the case was to be submitted to the 
court of proprietors, but the proposition 
was whether the court of directors would 
be pleased to do—what? To inquire 
whether this establishment had answered 
the purposes for which it was intended, or 
no? Could there be greater deference 
shewn to auy body of men than that ma¬ 
nifested to the directors in this proposi¬ 
tion? Nothing, in his opinion, could 
exceed it: and undoubtedly, there couhl 
not be a more serious subject of inquiry 
submitted to any tribunal. And whether 
it was brought forward immediately 
through the directors, or at the instance 
of the court of proprietors, it was a 
question that could not fail to excite the 
notice of every man who wished well to 
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the East-India Company and, for liis 
own part he was quite satisfied that whe¬ 
ther the question passed to-day, or a 
week, or a month hence, an inquiry 
must be made, at all events, into the 
state of this institution. 

It was his intention not to have said a 
single word, nor to have given his own 
opinion as to the merits or demerits ol’ 
the establishment, except so far as regard¬ 
ed particular circumstances. He certainly 
liad well considered the subject; and lie 
must say, as one of his leading objections 
to the institution, that lie did not like 
that complete monopoly which went to 
the extent of saying that no pci son 
should go out in the F.ast-lndia Compa¬ 
ny’s civil service, unless he had been edu¬ 
cated in that college. The absurdity of 
such a regulation must appear obvious 
when it was considered that by adopting 
it, the East-India Company shut its doors 
against native genius and accidental ta¬ 
lent. What would have become of the 
East-India Company, had they acted upon 
such a narrow policy as this in the early 
period of their history? It could not 
but be known to every mail acquainted 
with the annals of the East-India Com¬ 
pany, that from the time of Col. Floyd, 
down to that of General Harris, the 
Company’s history was distinguished by 
the achievements of men of the first abi¬ 
lity, both in a civil and military point of 
view, who had nothing to guide them but 
real, native merit, and their own jiersonal 
experience. Was it to be supposed that 
the acquisition of the Company’s immense 
territories in India was the result of that 
narrow policy now contended for ? No; 
certainly not. It was the work of men 
not educated at any particular seminary, 
or brougtit up under any peculiarly 
auspicious circumstances. Undoubtedly, 
they were men who had received a good 
education ; but their best tuition was ac ■ 
quired in the school of experience. Sure¬ 
ly no man who considered this question 
with the views of a philosopher, or with 
the sense of a man of the world, would 
seriously argue that native merit and na¬ 
tural talent, ought to be debarred the 
chance of rising in the service of the In¬ 
dia Company, truly because the persons 
possessing such talents, did not receive 
their education at a particular school. As 
a measure of policy, undoubtedly, the 
Company ought to secure for their ser¬ 
vants the best possible education; and 
he, for one, should always give the pre¬ 
ference to those young men whose minds 
and habits were formed under the imme¬ 
diate observation of the Company: but 
he would seriously ask the court of di¬ 
rectors whether they would debar them¬ 
selves of the power of attracting to them¬ 
selves the services of any person possessed 
sif talent or merit of any description, 
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which would answer their purpose? 
Wherever they saw talent, or wherever 
they saw merit, if they found they could 
turn it to their account for the benefit of 
the Company, they ought not to shut 
themselves out from the power of em¬ 
ploying it. If he were to look to the 
history of those distinguished men who 
had adorned the annals of this country, 
and who had risen to eminence by their 
native talents alone, he should find abun¬ 
dant reasons in support of this observa¬ 
tion. In the annals of the. army, of the 
navy, and of politics, he would find in¬ 
numerable instances of men wiio had at¬ 
tained distinction by their personal me¬ 
rits, and native talents. The whole his¬ 
tory of the army of this country confirmed 
this statement. With respect to the na¬ 
vy, from the time of Boscawcn, to that of 
Nelson, an illustrious list of distinguished 
names was to he found, which were ren¬ 
dered eminent by these qualities alone. 
In politics, the names of Pitt and Welles¬ 
ley would alone justify every thing he 
could say on this subject. Surely, with 
such a field as the population of this great 
country opened to the India Company foi 
culling aud chusiug native talent for their 
service, lie should feel justified iii the ob¬ 
servation that they were likely to make a 
better harvest of the human mind than 
from any partial advantage they could de¬ 
rive from this expensive establishment. 
How vain and futile would be the efforts 
of maukind, if they depended upon a 
particular course of education for tlit. 
success of their enterprizes. Such a po- 
licy as ibis wonkl cut off and blast the 
buds of native genius and talcut. Let 
the court of directors look around them, 
and see the number of respectable and 
honorable characters who adorned that 
court, and ask them whether they attri¬ 
buted their success in ihe world to a col¬ 
legiate education ? Let them be asked 
whether they had risen to their present 
fortune and rank in the world by being 
brought up at a particular school ? Let 
them be asked by what means they ac¬ 
quired property and character? and lie 
had no doubt the answer would be that 
they attained such distinctions in the 
school of experience. With proper regu¬ 
lations, and under certain restrictions, 
he had no doubt that Hertford college 
would produce some good; but surely, 
when there was reason to suspect that 
things had not gone on right in that in¬ 
stitution, it was but reasonable that the 
court of directors should accede to the 
motion for an inquiry how far it had an¬ 
swered the purposes for which it was 
founded ? The very imputations which 
had been cast upon it would naturally be 
said were a sufficient reason why tlie mo¬ 
tion for inquiry should be adopted. The 
public mind was a good oeal interested in 
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the result of this question: and the far the institution had answered'the pur- 
uuly observation lie should make ii|>on pose intended. 

this part of the subject, was that men of The Chairman then addressed the court, 
the first talents and observation had called and said, that after this subject had occu- 
out, as it were, with one voice, that this pit'd so much tune in discussion, an(l af- 
busiuess must be inquired into -.—that it ter nearly three days were exhausted in 
must undergo a proper and thorough ex a- its examination, the opinion lie had at 
minatiou. But here lie could not refrain first expressed was in no degree altered, 
from expressing his astonishment that He was still convinced in his own mind, 
those gentlemen who appeared to cry out notwithstanding all he had heard in the 
the loudest for inquiry, became in fact, course of the debate, that this motion for 
the advocates of the college, and used inquiry could auswer no good purpose, 
every effort in their power to stifle in- At so late an hour of the day, he had in* 
quiry. Circumstanced as the Company disposition to trouble the court with a re- 
were, this was rather an extraordinary capitulation of the grounds of liis opinion : 
mode of proceeding. Many observations but as much stress had been laid by the 
had fallen from this part of the court lion, gentleman who opened this debate, 
upon the conduct of the lion, ex-dircctor upon the particular speech of one of the 
who moved the previous question, Ccr- directors who presided at Hailey bury col- 
taiuiy there was nothing absurd in the lege, he thought it was but tit tint other 
step itself; but it appeared to him to be speeches of a more recent ilale should hr 
a highly mischievous prmceding. He read by the clerk, 
wished not to depth e the hou. gentleman Mr. Hume. I protest against reading 
of any merit that might be due to him any papers that are not iu the hands ot 
for such a step; Imt lie always held it to the court of proprietors, 
be a fairer mode of proceeding to meet Thu Chairman resumed, and said that 
the question, whatever it might be, and these speeches were before the proprietors, 
let it stand upon its own merits or de- The proceedings at the examinations at 
merits, rattier than get rid of it by mov- the college were before the proprietors, 
iug the previous question. and he would take leave to have them 

The hou. gentleman who addressed the read, not having been done before, with 
court last but one (Mr. Fresh field) had a view to put the court of proprietors in 
made one very curious observation. And possession of the present state of the col¬ 
lie (Mr. D.) sincerely wished the lion. lege. There were three speeches upon 
gentleman might not be an instance of the last three examinations; and if the 
the truth of his own maxim. He said, court would suffer them to be read, they 
“ keep me from iny friends, and I will would shew the seutiments entertained 
take care of my enemies.” No doubt by the professors upon the present statr 
the hon. gentleman did his best; but nc- of the college, and the inexpediency ot 
ver was any man more unfortunate iu all interfering to disturb what was doing so 
the observatious lie had made; for the well. 

whole tendency of his speech went to cut Mr. Kinnaird spoke to order. He had 
to pieces those whom lie wished to pro- no objection to any gentleman's reading 
tect. Every observation which had fallen *tny paper, as a part of his speech. BuL 
from him exposed the flanks of the di- if the lion, chairman was about to have 
rectors to the fire of those enemies against documents read by the clerk, which were 
whom he had taken up the cudgels, not in the possession of the proprietors. 
There was another expression of the lion, aud which were confined solely to the 
gentleman which also failed of its object, knowledge of the directors, he (Mr. K.) 
The hon. gentleman had accused his (Mr. must iusist that, the proprietors had a 
Dixon's) hon. and learned friend with right to call for any other documents 
having embraced various objects in one of which they thought necessary to the elu- 
his resolutions, in order to catch different cidation of this subject. He was sure the 
persons. Now he (Mr. D.) trusted that hon. chairman would feci that his hon. 
there was no geullemau in this court with friend did not by auy means wish to rest 
his eyes and ears open, silly enough to be the accusation ot the college upon the do- 
caught by auy thing which his own judg- cumcnt alluded to. His lion, friend only 
ment did not approve. The hou. gentle- read that document for the purpose of 
man, therefore, was mistaken in sup- shewing that the charges were founded 
posing that there was auy body in tills upon documents existing at the time, and 
court who could be caught by any fresh by no means to prejudice the question as 
contrivance, as he alluded to. Having to the present state of the college. He 
made these few remarks, he should not had no objection to the hon. chainnan s 
trouble the court any farther. He was producing these documents if he thought 
decidedly for the question moved by his they were an answer at all to the object 
worthy and learned friend, that it be re- which his hon. friend had in view when 
/erred to the directors to examine how he read the paper referred to. 
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. The Chairman begged to say, that the 
particular documents he proposed to read, 
were the reports of the speeches delivered 
at the last three examinations, and as 
they were iu the hands of the proprietors, 
he hoped there would be no objection to 
their being read. Doubtless mauy of the 
proprietors had not had an opportunity of 
perusing them ; and when a great ques¬ 
tion of this kind had takeu up three 
days discussion, aud when so many im¬ 
portant consequeuces might arise from the 
result, it was very (it that the proprietors 
should have them read. They were not 
long, and would not take up five minutes, 
altogether. 

Mr. Kimuird said, that if any part of 
these papers were to he read, it was but 
fair that the whole should be laid before 
the court. 

Mr. Impey said, nothing could be more 
proper than when certain documents were 
read on one side of the question, which 
were supposed to be unfavourable to the 
college, that another document should be 
read on the other side of the question, 
which was favourable to it. The hon. 
gentleman might rest assured that the 
whole of the reports vvpiild be read. But 
If the court were to sit for several days, 
upon this debate, aud it should be found 
proper to read particular documents on 
one side of the question, it was but rea¬ 
sonable and fair that other documents 
should be read on the other side. There 
could be no objection to the course pro¬ 
posed by the hon. chairman, if the pro¬ 
ceedings of the court were to be conduct¬ 
ed with any thing like candour and fair 
dealing. 

Mr. Hume submitted whether it was 
proper for the hon. geutleman to read 
parts of documents without reading the 
whole. The hon. chairman seemed dis¬ 
posed to give only the report of the col¬ 
lege council of December 1815. He (Mr. 
H.) wanted to hare all the documents laid 
before the court, with a view to enable 
them to judge what the directors were 
about. He must protest against garbling 
and reading only such parts of the papers 
as suited the purpose of the directors. If 
the whole were read, he could hare no 
objection to the admission of any docu¬ 
ments. 

The Chairman said, lie wished to have 
the documents read, merely with a view 
of shewing what were the opinions of the 
professors and the court of directors on 
the latest occasion they had an oppor¬ 
tunity of judging of the state of the col¬ 
lege. 

Mr. Kimaird reminded the court that 
they must be on their guard against re¬ 
ceiving paper* and documents which were 
entirely founded upon the reports of the 
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professors, they beiug their own histori¬ 
ans aud their own panegyrists. 

The Chairman said, that in point of 
courtesy, he could read all these papers 
as a part of his speech; and the only 
reason he called upon the clerk to read 
them, was, because that person could 
read them better than he could. They 
were the reports of the professors, who 
were, no doubt, interested in the cha¬ 
racter of the college; but they were the 
reports of gentlemen who, in the dis¬ 
charge of their duty, were bound to tell 
the court of directors fairly and candidly 
the real state of that institution. These 
reports were not made with reference to 
the present question j but the ordinary 
reports made by the professors in the 
discharge of their duty, without any view 
to the present discussion, and without 
any design of giving a false colour to the 
transactions of the college. The first 
paper he should propose to be read was 
the report of the college council of the 
18 th December, 1815. 

Mr. Hume said he believed that paper 
was not before the court, and if it were 
read he had a right to call for any other 
document in possession of the directors, 
upon this subject. 

The Chairman replied, that all the 
papers he proposed to read were before 
the court. 

The reports of the 18th December, 
1815, ami 30th May, 1816, were put iu 
and read as follow 

“ Report of the College Council, 18 th 
December , 1815. 

“ That the council would have been 
better justified in presenting a most fa¬ 
vourable report if the term hail closed in 
November, there having been no childish 
disorder, the forerunner of more serious 
disturbances, during the preceding term, 
and no complaints from tbe neighbour¬ 
hood of irregularities—that the study of 
the authorities to administer discipline 
without causing irritation had not been 
unsuccessful—and the severe examples 
which the council had been compelled to 
make, excited no rebellious motion in 
tbe body of the students; for since that 
period the college had remained in a state 
of perfect subordination. 

“ That nothing, perhaps, could prove 
more fully the capacities of the institution 
for producing essential good than the 
creditable progress which its literature 
continued to make in spite of all difficul¬ 
ties, interruptions and disturbances — 
the present term exhibiting specimens of 
literary excellence, if not perhaps of the 
first order, yet in an high degree respec¬ 
table and praiseworthy—and in the orien¬ 
tal department the exertions were more 
than usually satisfactory, Ac. 4c. 4c. 
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•• The Chairman's speech commenced 
by congratulating the students on the 
eminent proficiency which a certain por¬ 
tion of them had happily attained in 
different branches of literature, European 
and Oriental—remarked upon the excel¬ 
lence of an English essay which had been 
just read, both as to its matter and 
composition ; he addressed the stndeuts 
who had obtained honorary distinctions 
after the following manner. ‘ You,* 
said he, ‘ experience now the benefits 
of application ; and the salutary conse¬ 
quences of having submitted to disci¬ 
pline—you have entered upon the path 
that leads to success, it is now open 
to you — you are only to persevere in 
the cour>e you have commenced here, 
and when you arrive ou the Indian 
scene, a more splcudid and important 
career wilt present itself to you with 
the most favourable prognostics.* He 
then declared, that lie could not with¬ 
hold his approbation from those who, 
though they had not obtained hono¬ 
rary distinctions, had been orderly in 
their conduct, aud diligent in their appli¬ 
cations to study—lamented, that Oriental 
literature had not been so generally at¬ 
tended to, but trusted that the study of it 
would become more universal iti future. 
He noticed with great pleasure the con¬ 
duct of those who were termed seniors, 
ami the happy effect of their exertions 
and example—paid a high compliment 
to the principal and professors for their 
labours and zeal—alluded to the case of 
those unhappy young men who had ex¬ 
cluded themselves from the benefits of 
the institution, by ,a conduct unworthy 
of the British character, biingiug dis¬ 
grace on themselves, and anguish on 
their families—he hoped the severe but 
necessary fate of such misguided young 
men would have a salutary influence on 
those he addressed. He concluded by 
impressively recommending those about 
to leave the institution, that they would 
progressively establish that high charac¬ 
ter which was preceding them to India, 
and which would lead them infallibly to 
honor and independence.” 

Report of College Council, 30 th 
May, 1816. 

“ This report was to the following 
effect. It began by staling, that the 
council had the gratification of report¬ 
ing—the present term had been happily 
distinguished by a state of discipline as 
satisfactory as ever had been witnessed 
from the foundation of the college, the 
observance of collegiate rules aud duties, 
had, on the whole, been correct and 
steady; the couduct of the students in 
general, remarkable for a steady and re¬ 
spectful submission to authority j though 
Asiatic Journal.— No. 20. 


such a favourable representation -was not 
absolutely without some exceptions, aris¬ 
ing from those who had not derived all 
the reformation to be wished from the. 
punishment of their former misconduct 
—they commended, in a peculiar manner, 
the seniors for their excellent conduct 
and example—bearing testimony to the 
good conduct of those lately admitted, 
as more correct and manly than had been 
usual iu the first period of co]legiate 
residence. 

“ In reference to literature, they stated, 
that the Asiatic languages had been set • 
dom cultivated with greater zeal and 
success—lamenting that their report of 
European literature could not be perhaps 
quite so favourable as in some former 
periods—they hoped such a feeling wonid 
not be permanent nor prevail to such a 
degree as to defeat the wise and liberal 
views, which embraced a sound European 
education as the essential object of tlic 
institution; expressing, that, although 
the general current of emulation had run 
in that direction not unusually strong, 
yet many instances of highly creditable 
and meritorious services were to be found 
in the department of classical and mathe¬ 
matical literature, and that it might 
safely be affirmed there had been a gene¬ 
ral disposition to pursue some branch of 
knowledge or other—the instances having 
been very rare of any abandonment of 
all literary application. 

“ The Chairman terminated the day in 
commendation of the general exertions 
displayed by the college—thanking the 
principal and professors for the skilful 
and scientific discharge of their doty— 
eutreating the students to a full exertion 
of their several talents, and a studious 
attention to the statutes and regulations 
—inciting those about to leave the insti¬ 
tution, by every motive of honor and 
policy to obtain the proud aud conscious 
dignity of rectitude. He strongly recom¬ 
mended those who remained to consult 
their own interest, the feelings and 
anxious solicitude of their friends, and 
act up to what they themselves expected, 
and what those friends felt for them. 
He lamented that the regulations did not 
admit of a prize being awarded to Mr. 
Boulderson for his great proficiency in' 
Sanscrit, because he was not a Madras 
student, but held up so shining an ex¬ 
ample as most worthy of imitation, and 
concluded by taking an affectionate fare¬ 
well.” 

Mr. Jackson asked whether these pa¬ 
pers were laid before the court of pro¬ 
prietors at the last quarterly court but 
one, namely in September ? 

The Chairman said he bad no doubt 
that they were upon the table of the 
court at that time. 

Vot. IV. fi A 
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The report of the college council of the 
18th December 1816, was then putin and 
read as follows:— 

“ Substance of the College Council Re¬ 
port on the 18 th December , 1816. 

“ They found themselves relieved from 
offering detailed accounts of the college 
discipline, as the monthly reports fur¬ 
nished regular and minute information. 
No case of misconduct had lately oc¬ 
curred, sufficiently aggravated to call for 
censure affecting the term or the appoint¬ 
ment of the offenders—they professed 
that great improvements were observable, 
and the college, on the whole, exhibited a 
gratifying aspect of propriety and order- 
some little difficulties indeed which the 
council had to encounter had occurred 
in the latter cud of the term ; but too 
partial in their extent and too short in 
their duration to have made any serious 
example necessary. They announced the 
term to have been remarkable for a praise¬ 
worthy spirit of industry and emulation 
in many individuals and in various de¬ 
partments of literature. 

“ The Chairman congratulated the 
East India Company, the principal, the 
professors and the oriental visitor on the 
progress and prospects of the students— 
he regretted that there should have been 
even the least irregularity observable 
respectiug regular attendances at chapel 
and elsewhere, while the general good 
order aud morality was so much to be 
commended. 

“ He commented on the great improve¬ 
ment in literature, and especially in the 
native languages ; and was particularly 
desirous of marking his sense of Messrs. 
Boulderson and Morris’s super-eminent 
attainments in the Sanscrit; which was 
the more eminently creditable, as, from 
the rules of the college, they had not a 
stimulus in expecting prizes of distinc- 
tinction. Impressing on those who re¬ 
mained as well as those who were about 
to leave the college, the incalculable ad¬ 
vantages of moral principles and good 
education, he concluded by committing 
them all to the countenance and protec¬ 
tion of a beneficent providence.” 

The Chairman then said that he was 
a little anxious that the court of proprie¬ 
tors should be in possession of these 
papers, because they were not made for 
the occasion; but declaratory of the state 
of the college at those respective dates, 
almost up to the present time; and he 
now put it to the good sense of the pro¬ 
prietors, whether, seeing as they must, 
from these documents, that things were 
going on as well as they possibly could, it 
would be expedient or convenient to dis¬ 
turb the present order of the establish¬ 
ment, by calling upon the court of dlrcc- 
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tors to institute an inquiry, under the 
circumstances stated in these papers. The 
court of proprietors might be assured that 
the directors felt a lively interest in the 
welfare of the college: and if they had 
the least idea of any existing mischief or 
impropriety, it would be their bounden 
duty, as a matter of course, to institute 
every necessary inquiry, and redress every 
grievance. As a matter of personal in¬ 
terest it was an object with some of the 
directors to take care that the college was 
well conducted; for many of them had 
their friends and relatives there; and this 
consideration, independent of the duty 
which they owed to the court of proprie¬ 
tors, would make them alive to every 
transaction at Hertford. Under all these 
circumstances, he hoped that gentlemen, 
would not think the motion now made 
was at all necessary. In all events, in his 
view of the case, he should certainly vote 
against it. 

Mr. Kinnaird thought that as these 
were the reports of the professors them¬ 
selves, they ought to have no weight 
with the court. 

The Chairman .—These three reports 
are certainly the reports of the professors 
themselves, aud I trust they will have 
their due weight with the court. 

Mr. Hume denied having ever seen the 
papers which had been just read, although 
the lion. Chairman had said that they were 
before the court of proprietors. It ap¬ 
peared to him that the hon. Chairman 
must be under some mistake upon the 
subject. For certainly they were never 
sent to him (Mr. Hume), nor did he 
clearly understand that they were actually 
laid before the general court of proprie¬ 
tors. He did, indeed, hold in his hand 
the report to which he (Mr. Hume) al¬ 
luded in support of his argument; but 
this was the first time he had heard of 
the papers now submitted to them. In¬ 
deed, lie believed, that in the ordinary 
course of business, these papers would 
uot be laid before the court until Sep¬ 
tember next. He was, however, happy 
to hear them read now, by way of an¬ 
ticipation ; because every word of them 
went to support the proposition for in¬ 
quiry. From these it appeared, according 
to his understanding of them that the 
disturbances had still been going on so 
late as November last. 

The Chairman said that what was al¬ 
luded to in the report which the bon. 
gentleman caught up, as evidence of the 
continuance of disturbance, was not at all 
a serious matter, it was only something 
about squibs on the 5th November. 

Mr. Hume —An inquiry will shew what 
it was, 

Mr. Lowndes attempted to speak; but 
was stopped by the cry of Spoke! spoke /— 
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Order! order l “ To speak, or not to 
speak ? that is the question.”—^/ laugh! 
question ! question !) 

Mr. Weeding requested permission to 
say a few words upon this important 
subject, but being unused to address a 
public assembly, he relied upou the in¬ 
dulgence of the court for a considerate 
hearing.— (Hear! hear !) He announced 
himself as a warm friend of the East- India 
Company; and, conceiving that the es¬ 
tablishment at Hertford College was 
intimately connected with its interests, 
lie approved of the general principle of 
that institution : but lie must confess that 
he entertained strong objections to its 
details. That the institution of this 
college was right, as a matter of expe¬ 
diency, lie would candidly admit; for it 
was proper, iu his opinion, that the Com¬ 
pany should have in this country a semi¬ 
nary for Europeau literature. He, how¬ 
ever, lamented that it did not embrace 
more general objects, and that it was not 
established upon more liberal principles. 
The intention, however, of the East-lndia 
Company in founding such an institution, 
was highly honorable and meritorious. 
It became them, as a Company possessing 
so much power, to make the experiment 
at least of founding an institution of 
learning for the dissemination of general 
knowledge. As n friend to the great ob¬ 
ject of enlightening the human mind, he 
would have given his complete and cordial 
approbation of this institution, had its 
plan been formed upon that foundation. 
Having said that he was a friend to the 
establishment of the college upon its 
general principle, he heartily wished that 
he could go on further and say, that he 
approved of its details. But he was stopped 
short by that act of parliament which had 
laid restrictions upon those benefits which 
it was calculated to produce as an institu¬ 
tion of learning, and crippled its efforts 
for the dissemination of general know¬ 
ledge. It appeared to him that these re¬ 
strictions formed an insuperable bar, to 
the attainment of that good, which the 
college was capable of producing. It was 
not for him to inquire into the reasons 
which might have induced the East-lndia 
Company to consent to the introduction 
of a compulsory clause into the act of 
parliament, by which students were 
obliged to spend two years at the college. 
But to him, at least, it appeared that their 
consent to this restriction was unwise 
and inexpedient. He had rather they had 
been the real friends of the college by 
setting their faces against the introduction 
of this compulsory clause; because if the 
iustitution bad really any pretensions to 
tlie merits claimed for it by its advocates, 
the very idea of compulsion would defeat 
its object, aud make it a place the last 
that would be chosen by parents, as a 


matter of taste, for the education of their 
sons. But, then, how did the argument 
staud upon the directors' own shewing ? 
They stated that their principal desire in 
establishing the college was for the pur¬ 
pose of maintaining the high political 
interests of the East-lndia Company; by 
giving their servants the whole of their 
European education in England, and 
keeping them uuder their own eye for a 
certain time. But did this prove that 
they were bound to consent to this com¬ 
pulsory clause ? Certainly not; because, 
to make out that proposition they were 
obliged to prove that there was no other 
establishment, or institution of learning 
in this country, that could afford so good 
an education as that at Haileybury. This 
seemed to him to have been a preliminary 
proposition, which ought necessarily to 
have been made out, before the directors 
adopted the plan of this new college. 
Unless, therefore, this point was clearly 
established, the directors failed in tlicir 
argument. 

Another argument was, that this iu¬ 
stitution became necessary in consequence 
of that evil which the Marquis Wellesley 
had complained of, and which was the 
inducement to that nobleman to establish 
his college at Calcutta; namely, that se¬ 
veral of the servants of the Company were 
scut out to ludia ^t too early an age, and 
before they were sufficiently grounded in 
those material points of education which 
were necessary to the due discharge of 
their duty, aud the maintenance of the 
Company’s best interests. Well then, 
admitting the force of this argument, and 
admitting that the necessity for a college 
existed, he should he glad to know what 
sufficient reason could be urged for the 
introduction of this compulsory clause 
which made it imperative upon the stu¬ 
dents to go to that college ? ft appeared 
to him that no sufficient reasou could be 
urged for so unwise a regulation, fn the 
general view he had of the education of 
youth. It occurred to him that the college 
should depend for its recommendation 
and favour, even with this court, more 
than with the British public, on its own 
intrinsic merits, instead of having recourse 
to a compulsory statute for Its success. 
It was upon this ground that he wished 
for some great amendment in the college, 
as the only means of silencing every ob¬ 
jection to its establishment; and upon 
this general principle he wished the court 
of directors should make some inquiry 
how far it had answered the end pro¬ 
posed. 

There was another objection more se¬ 
rious than any which came under his 
notice: serious, because it. more particu¬ 
larly concerned the relation in which 
the Company stood with the public and 
the British empire. It appeared to him, 
2 A 2 
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that for the last three or four years, 
some serious attempts had been made to 
undermine the credit of the Company in 
the opinion of the public, and to declare 
that it was incapable of managing the 
affairs of the British empire in India. 
He more particularly alluded to the lan¬ 
guage of the statutes of the college by 
which the East-Iodia Company had been 
compelled to yield their own control over 
the power of the professors in that in¬ 
stitution. This concession was the more 
extraordinary, when he recollected the 
anxiety which the hon. ex-director (Mr. 
Grant) had manifested in preserving the 
independence and privileges of the Cora- 
pauy. It was surprising that that hon. 
geutleman, who had always stood in the 
gap when the interests of the Company 
were attacked, should yield to a measure 
that aimed a deadly blow at the vital in¬ 
terests of this institutiou--an institution 
for which he had always shewn a fatherly 
attention and a parental tenderness. It 
was necessary, perhaps, that he should 
call the recollection of the court (for some 
of them might not be aware of it), to that 
provision of the charter act of parliament 
which had reference to this college. 
That act of parliament had ordained that 
the civil servants of the Company should 
spend two years at Haileybury College. It 
ordained, likewise, that the college should 
be governed by rules and regulations 
framed by the court of directors, with the 
sanction of the board of control. Then 
came the regulation upon which he rested 
his strongest objection to the details of 
this institution; because it aimed indi¬ 
rectly at the power of the Company itself. 
He meant that regulation which enabled 
a majority of six professors to expel any 
number of students for any act of insu¬ 
bordination, without allowing them the 
privilege of appeal to the court of direc¬ 
tors or the board of control; and, as if 
this was not enough, it was followed up 
by a power to which he would not give a 
name—the power, not merely of expelling 
the students, but of rendering them in¬ 
capable of ever being admitted, under any 
circumstances, into any department of 
tlie Company's service. Why, what was 
the uatural conclusion which this argu¬ 
ment held out ? It was this;—that the 
court of directors, who arrogated to them¬ 
selves the power of appointing a governor 
general for India, had not wisdom or 
energy enough to reverse the sentence of 
six professors, even though justice and 
humanity demanded that it should he re¬ 
versed. Surely the court of directors 
must hare been asleep when they lent 
themselves to this concession. The de¬ 
duction to be drawn from this weakness 
ouite obvious. It either argued im¬ 
becility or a want of virtue: for, could it 
be imagined that the directors of thcEast- 


India Company, who controled and go¬ 
verned a large portion of the habitable 
globe, and claimed to themselves the wis¬ 
dom of providing for tlie happiness of 
millions of people, had not vigour enough 
to rescue a schoolboy from oppression, 
or had not so much virtue as six clergy¬ 
men, to enable them to superintend the 
prosperity of their own college ? This 
oversight in the directors was the more 
extraordinary, when it was notorious that 
they exercised the undisputed power of 
restoring any military servant who had 
been dismissed for imputed misconduct. 
Upon what principle, then, did they de¬ 
prive themselves of the power of protect¬ 
ing their civil servants ? By an unjust 
sentence of six clergymen, the fortune of 
a deserving young man might be blasted 
for ever, and tlie directors bad not the 
power of rescuing him from his fate. 
Upon what principle of equity did they 
give that protection to the officers of their 
army which they withheld from their 
civil servants? 

On this ground, therefore, he hoped 
and trusted that the court of directors 
would consider this question a little more 
maturely. He should be glad to see the 
college of Haileybury, not only the orna¬ 
ment of India, but the pride of the British 
government. The directors might be 
assured that it could not be supported by 
compulsion. They must let it stand upon 
its own merits; for upon that footing 
alone could it hope for success. He con¬ 
jured them, therefore, by every argu¬ 
ment of self-interest, to accede to the 
motion of inquiry. He voted for that 
question, because he thought it a measure 
of expediency as well as necessity. As a 
warm friend of the general system of the 
college itself, lie thought tlie inquiry ad¬ 
visable : and most happy should he be to 
see the college at Hertford an ornament 
to the directors, as well as an ornament 
to the British and India service .—(Hear t 
hear l hear l) 

Mr. Grant said that as the hon. and 
learned gentleman, who brought forward 
this question, was about to wind up the 
debate, he (Mr. Grant) must request per¬ 
mission to make one or two observations, 
by way of explanation and answer to what - 
had fallen from the hon. gentleman (Mr. 
Hnme) who had opened the proceedings 
on that day. He did not wish to inter¬ 
rupt the reply of the hon. and learned 
gentleman, but he felt it to be his bounden 
duty to offer something in answer to the 
extraordinary propositions advanced in 
the course of the debate. The whole 
argument of the hon. gentleman was one 
series of attacks upon the college and upon 
the court of directors; and more par¬ 
ticularly upon (Mr. Grant) himself. He 
anxiously wished, therefore, for an op¬ 
portunity of exculpating himself, and of 



refuting every one of those charges, which 
the lion, gentleman had brought forward. 
If the court would indulge him with a 
hearing, it would afford him a great satis¬ 
faction ; and he assured them that, late 
as the hour was, he should take up very 
little of their time, although it was quite 
out of his power to do justice to his sen¬ 
timents in that time which could be af¬ 
forded him under the pressure of the 
question. If, however, the court thought 
this too great a favour to bestow upon 
him, he only implored them not to con¬ 
clude, because of his own silence, that 
the statements made by the hon. gentle¬ 
man were true. But if the opportunity was 
afforded him of reply, he pledged the lit¬ 
tle credit which he possessed with the 
court, that he would refute every one of 
the charges brought forward by the lion, 
gentleman; at least every one of those 
that applied personally to himself. He 
was on the judgment of the court, whe¬ 
ther lie should go on or sit down ? If 
they did not allow him to proceed, he 
only hoped they would not take the state¬ 
ments of the hon. gentleman for granted, 
and that they would suspend their judg¬ 
ment and opinion, until they had an op¬ 
portunity of hearing flic other side. 

Mr. Jackson said that as the hon. ex¬ 
director had appealed to the candour of 
the court, whether they would hear him 
or not, it was for them to decide upon 
the appeal. According to his (Mr. J’sj 
idea of the order of proceedings in that 
and every other public assembly, it was 
quite irregular for any gentleman who 
had once delivered his sentiments at 
length upon the subject matter in debate, 
to be allowed the privilege of a reply. 
The utmost latitude allowed to a person 
in that situation, could not extend beyond 
a mere explanation of some part of his 
speech, which had been misunderstood. 
If the privilege of reply was allowed to the 
hon. ex-director, it was impossible to say 
to what length the debate might extend ; 
for certainly every other gentleman who 
bad spoken upon the subject, had a right 
to claim the same privilege. But as the 
hon. ex-director desired, as a matter of 
favour, an opportunity of expressing his 
sentiments still further; aud, inasmuch 
as he (Mr. J.) had expressed a desire to 
bear every thing that could be said on the 
subject, before he was called ou to reply, 
he would put one proposition to the hon. 
gentleman's candour and justice. 'The 
hon. gentleman knew very well, that by 
the time he had delivered his sentiments, 
the greater part of the court would have 
vanished; and, therefore, he (Mr. J.) 
might as well at this moment surrender 
the question into his hands as put it at the 
hour at which the hon. gentleman would 
have done speaking: but if the hon. 
gentleman .would, in that spirit of cau- 


m 

sometimes characterised his 
speeches, prevail upon his learned friend 
Mr. Impey to waive the previous ques¬ 
tion, he (Mr. J.) would give up all oppo¬ 
sition to the lion, gentleman’s being heard 
in reply. 

Mr. Dixon said, that if the hon. cx- 
director sought to go into the general 
argument over again, after having once 
delivered tiis sentiments at length, he 
must hold it to be the most unfair pro¬ 
ceeding in the world : because the hon. 
gentleman might take occasion in the 
course of his speech to cast imputations 
upon him (Mr. D.) and upon any other 
member of the court; and he should not 
he allowed the privilege of answering 
them. 

Mr. Jackson said, that if the hon. ex- 
directof merely wished to confine himself 
to explanation, he (Mr. J.) should not 
oppose his being heard. 

Mr. Grant said, that in the first place, 
as to the appeal made by the hon. and 
learned gentleman, he (Mr. G.) had no 
power to control his hon. and learned 
friend (Mr. Impey) in the course he 
should follow. He had no power over 
any body to consent to auy thing con¬ 
trary to liis own inclination : nor did he 
chuse to put himself in the situation of 
being refused a hearing on that ground— 
with respect to tile other point, namely, 
whether lie meant to go into the general 
question, or confine himself merely to 
explanation, lie had only to say, that 
the charges preferred against him, per¬ 
sonally, by the lion, gentleman were so 
mixed up with the general argument, 
that it Wiis impossible for him to answer 
those charges without referring to many 
points in the general discussion. He 
felt that in claiming the privilege of this 
reply, he was open to the objections 
that had been made, which he must admit 
were perfectly reasonable: but, on the 
other hand, it was extremely hard upon 
him to sit down in patient silence under 
the very heavy charges which had been 
brought against him. He was very un¬ 
willing to trespass upon the court; but 
if they indulged him with a hearing, he 
would endeavour to confine himself within 
as narrow a compass as possible. But 
as be must confess, candidly, that at all 
events he must take up a good deal of 
tbe time of the court, he wished them 
to consider their own convenience in 
granting the indulgence (a general cry of 
adjourn l adjourn 0 . 

Mr. Kinnaird, as to the point of or¬ 
der, submitted to the court, whether it 
was fair or reasonable that the hon. ex¬ 
director should be allowed the privilege 
of making a second speech without at 
least granting the same privilege to other 
persons; there were many gentlemen 
who might feel disposed to imitate the 
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example of the hon. ex-director; and 
therefore he put it to the court whether 
they would give countenance to so in¬ 
convenient a precedent. If the hon. gen¬ 
tleman had the opportunity of remarking 
upon the speeches which had fallen from 
the gentlemen on this side the court, 
with what justice could they be refused 
an opportunity of re-inforcing their ar¬ 
guments ? He (Mr. K.) should be very 
sorry to say or do any thing unkind: but 
lie must remind the court that the 
first stone was thrown by the hon. cx- 
director. 

Mr. Dixon moved that this debate be 
adjourned to a future day. 

Mr. Lowndes opposed the adjourn¬ 
ment as extremely unfair and unjust, it 
was for the purpose merely of giving 
the hon. ex-director an opportunity of 
answering the arguments of his worthy 
friends on the other side of the court. 

Mr. Jackson said, that as his hon. 
friend (Mr. Dixon) had moved an ad¬ 
journment, lie should only say a word 
upon that question. After three days of 
liberal inquiry, lie was persuaded that 
neither the direetors, the public, nor the 
court of proprietors, would think a few 
additional hours ill spent in further dis¬ 
cussion, provided they were afforded for 
the purpose of doing justice, and afford¬ 
ing satisfaction to all parties. Por him¬ 
self, he could say, that he had a sincere 
desire to hear every thing which could be 
urged upon this subject. In a case of 
this importance he should be the last 
person to moot points of order; and 
therefore, though the hon. ex-director 
had no right to offer any thing beyond ex¬ 


planation to the court, he should waive 
that objection to his being heard, in the 
spirit of that declaration which he first 
made, that he was willing to receive with 
attention and respect every thing that 
could be urged by all parties. (A general 
cry of adjourn ! adjourn /) 

Mr. Pattison upon the question of 
adjournment, begged to say a few words. 
He should not trespass upon the court 
for more than a minute. It was impos¬ 
sible to resist the motion for adjourn¬ 
ment ; for however dangerous the prac¬ 
tice might be of adopting an improper 
precedent, still it was expedient for the 
purposes of substantial justice, that the 
hon. ex-director should be heard in liis 
defence against the very offensive charges 
made by the hon. proprietor. However 
it might be inconsistent with the exact 
rules of regularity that the hon. ex-di¬ 
rector should be heard, still common 
candour and common justice demauded 
that the hon. gentleman should be heard 
in his own defence. He (Mr. P.) also 
proposed to offer himself to the atten¬ 
tion of the court, and if the motion of 
adjournment should be carried, he should 
reserve to himself the pleasure of speak¬ 
ing on another day: and lie therefore 
begged that he might not be considered 
as forfeiting his right so to do. He now 
only rose to speak to the question of ad¬ 
journment, which he thought, in common 
candour, honesty, and fairness, ought to 
be received unanimously. 

It was then agreed, that the debate 
should be adjourned until March 4th, amt 
the court adjourned accordingly. 


LITERARY AND PHILOSOPHICAL 
INTELLIGENCE. 


Thb Hindu College is stated to be in a 
state of great forwardness, and it was 
expected that on 2d January, the persons 
appointed would commence their instruc¬ 
tions. 

The Asiatic Society met on the 9th 
December, for the purpose of electing 
vice presidents and a committee of pa¬ 
pers for the ensuing year. Lord Moira 
was present, and the vice presidents of 
the preceding year were re-elected with 
the addition of the Hon. Sir E. East. 
Captain Locket was elected a member of 
the committee of papers in the room of 
Dr. Hare, and Baron De Sacy and Mons. 
Langles, honorary members of the Socie¬ 
ty, The eminent accomplishments of 
these gentlemen in oriental literature 


highly merited this tribute of respect. 
The following papers and curiosities were 
brought to this meeting. A statement of 
the range of the thermometer in Kema- 
oon by Major Thomas. It extends from 
1st January to 23d June 1816. In the 
morning at eight A. M. the lowest is 274 
in January, and the highest in June 8fi®, 
Dr. Tytler read a paper on the exist, 
ence of a disease which he considered in¬ 
digenous to the island of Java, but its ra¬ 
vages are more particularly felt at Soura- 
baya. Contrary to all medical history 
and experience hitherto known, it is re¬ 
presented to have an.epidemic character, 
and is communicated not in the usual way. 
but through the medium of the atmos-.' 
phere, from some peculiarity in which ail 
classes of people are affected by it. For- 
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tunately the islaud itself produces a cure 
for the spontaneous and deplorable mala¬ 
dy in question. It is a species of pepper 
called by the Javanese camookus, by the 
Dutch curcuma, and by the natives of 
India cubab chrena. A drachm and 
a half of this substance finely pow¬ 
dered taken in a glass full of water 
three times a day is reckoned a specific, 
and effects a cure in the space of ten or 
fourteen days. The singular facts com¬ 
municated in this paper, merit attention, 
and the particular nature of the disease 
and the general efficacy of the medicine 
employed, would form an interesting sub¬ 
ject of more rigid investigation. 

A drawing of the flying squirrel of 
Dindigul, had been received from Colonel 
Mackenzie. 

Dr. Tyler also read an account of a 
curious case of a diseased brain, and pre¬ 
sented several specimeusof Javanese arms 
and implements; a piece of Tufa with the 
impression of a foot found at Java was 
presented by Major Griffiths, and speci¬ 
mens of minerals and vegetables from 
Himalaya by the Presidcut. 

We meet with a sentence in a work 
published by J. V. Klaproth, at Berlin, 
in 1811, in which he acquaints us with 
the opinion of Klaproth the chemist cou- 
cerningthe substance employed in making 
the Ju Yee of the Chinese. 

“ The appearance of a fragment of Yu 
which I brought from China, convinced 
my father that this celebrated stone is our 
Nephrit—Lapis Nephriticus, the Tartaric 

and Igurish r *. i yasham, Mougalian 

Cass , and the Russian Jasc/ima .” 

Dr. D. White of Bombay having trans¬ 
mitted a packet containing the seeds of 
some scarce and valuable plants to the 
Caledonian Horticultural Society, the 
thanks of the Society were voted to him 
at a general meeting on the 10th of June. 

We are able to publish a few further 
particulars of the very fine harbour lately 
discovered by Mr. Kelly, in the Henrietta 
packet, on the cast side of the South Cape 
of Van Diemen’s Land. Its entrance is 
about five miles ; its southern extremity, 
called its South Head, lying in lat. 43 a 
30' S. It runs into the country about 
20 miles, and is calculated to afford a 
safe shelter to vessels in bad weather. 

The Governor of New South Wales re¬ 
ceived a note from a settler in the month 
of April, 1816, presenting a Swedish 
turnip weighing thirty pounds; a speci¬ 
men of the favourable Boil and climate of 
the colony. In England this root resists 
the most severe frosts, whilst in New 
South Wales it bears heat and drought 


better than any other culinary vegetable $ 
the roots there weigh from four to thirty 
pounds, and the tops grow front two to 
six feet high. The crop from which this 
rout was selected as the largest, was re¬ 
markably fine, though sown in a most 
exposed situation. The Swedish turnip 
would appear worthy of a regular trial in 
India, and no doubt the Horticultural So¬ 
ciety at Calcutta will endeavour to intro¬ 
duce it to general growth. 

Professor Leslie, proceeding in his ex¬ 
periments, has made a further discovery, 
that parched oatmeal has a much stronger 
capacity of absorbing moisture than the 
substances he had used before. Three 
quarters of a pound froze nearly a quarter 
of a pound of water, and preserved it 
nearly twenty hours in the form of ice. 
A quantity of the meal one foot in dia¬ 
meter, and little more than one inch deep, 
froze a pound and a quarter of water. In 
the former experiment the meal absorbed 
the 18th part of its weight without losing 
more than one third of its desiccatory 
power. 

On July 11th, 1816, notwithstanding the 
severity of the weather. His Excellency 
the Governor and Staff, accompanied by 
His Honor the Lieutenant Governor, the 
Judge Advocate, and Captain Gill, the 
principal Engineer, proceeded to the South 
Head, where (every thing being in readi¬ 
ness for the occasion) His Excellency was 
pleased to lay the foundation stone of a 
most useful building, intended for the se¬ 
veral purposes of a Signal and Light¬ 
house, and a Guard-house and Barrack 
for a small military detachment. The 
centre of this buildiug, we understand, 
is to be raised sixty-five feet above the 
level of the eminence on which it is 
placed, and will form a tali pyramidal 
tower; on the top of which a light is to 
be placed for the direction of vessels ap¬ 
proaching the coast, which, from its ele¬ 
vation, will be seen at an immense dis¬ 
tance at sea, and be an object handsome 
to behold from the town of Sidney. The 
wings of the building are to form the 
Guard-house and Barrack. 

Huge blocks of excellent stone are pre¬ 
pared for this edifice, and afford the 
strongest assurance that it will prove a 
permanent security for all vessels that 
may approach the coast. 

To this building, which opens the pros¬ 
pect of a monument for future ages to 
contemplate with pride, His Excellency 
gave the name of Macquarie Tower 
and when considered with a view to the 
commercial interests and foreign inter¬ 
course of this Colony, it cannot fail of 
proving a most valuable and important 
acquisition. 
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Description of tlie Signal and Light¬ 
house, by the Architect:— 

The centre of this handsome building 
ia to be raised sixty-five feet above the le¬ 
vel of the eminence on which it is placed, 
and will form a square base or pedestal 
with a cm ular tower, crowned with a 
frieze, on which will be carved the four 
winds in alto relievo, distributing their 
different good and evil qualities from their 
drapery, as they appear to fly round the 
tower, above which there will be a cor¬ 
nice and lanthcm, with a revolving light, 
the whole forming an appropriate capital 
to the tower; on the inside is intended to 
be a geometrical stone stair-case leading 
up to the lanthern, aud two basso re¬ 
lievos will be on the pedestal. The wings 
of the building arc to form the guard¬ 
house and barrack.— Sydney Gazette. 

An animat hitherto unknown here to 
the European colonist, accompanied by 
two of its young, was found a fortnight 
ago at Cox’s River, in the new discovered 
country. From its general conformation 
it may he pronounced a species of the 
Jerboa tribe. Its resemblance is about 
midway between that of the rabbit and 
the rat, the cars short and erect, like 
those of the former, the head longer, like 
that of the latter, as is also the tail, 
which is very long, but terminating with 
a thick fur; the weight of the animal to 
all appearance not exceeding eight or nine 
ounces, it would appear to be more 
minutely classed in the following quo¬ 
tation from one oi M. Do Ruffon’s an¬ 
notators “ The lori, something be¬ 
tween a rat and a rabbit, aud supposed 
by Mr. Buffon to be the same with the 
Aperia of Brazil, was the largest vivi¬ 
parous quadruped found at St. Domingo 
(on its discovery by Columbus). This 
species seems never to have been very nu¬ 
merous, and the dogs aud cats of the Spa¬ 
niards are said long ago to have extir¬ 
pated it, as well as some other tribes of a 
smaller size. These, however, together 
with a pretty large lizard, called Ivana or 
Iguaua, constituted the principal part of 
the animal food which the island afford¬ 
ed.”— Sydney Gazette. 

A curious phenomenon recently ex¬ 
hibited itself on board a vessel now in 
the Cove, to a party while at supper. On 
the opening of a rock oyster, the shells of 
which were forced asunder with much 
difficulty, a small flsh of two inches 
length, which had been curled up in the 
place which the native inhabitant of the 
shell had before occupied, sprung out 
upon the table, and was preserved alive 
till yesterday. Examined in a glass of 
clear salt water, the little intruder, which 
had doubtless devoured its host, the oyster, 
bad a beautiful appearance when alive. 


Its great pliancy when in motion deter¬ 
mines its species to be cartilaginous, 
while the back and belly, which were or¬ 
namented with a series of spines linked 
together by a transparent silken mem¬ 
brane, and its fine cuning tail, displayed 
the richest beauties to the admiriugeye. 
The creature was itself almost entirely 
transparent when interposed between the 
eye and the sun, and the whole body 
marked with stripes of brown aud yellow, 
disposed in regular intervals ; nor was 
the head its least curious part, from its 
being surmounted with a tine crest, re¬ 
sembling the unindented comb of a cock. 
Many persons have seen it, aud all pre¬ 
sume it to be a novel species.—Sydney 
Gazette. 

T wo instances of the extreme virulence 
and rapidity of animal poison almost un¬ 
precedented in well authenticated narra¬ 
tive are recorded in the Sydney Gazette 
as recent information from the party at 
Bathurst plains. 

The sudden death of John Wood, a pri¬ 
vate of the Roy al Veteran Company, on du¬ 
ty at that post, was owing to the bite of a 
snake, which he survived only a few mo¬ 
ments. The melancholy event took place 
on the24th ultimo; the fatal wound was 
inflicted on the foot, and the deceased, 
putting his hand upon it, had scarcely 
time to implore the blessing of God, when 
he fell upon his face, and instantly ex¬ 
pired. Putrescence ensued with unex¬ 
ampled velocity, and in a few hours the 
body of the deceased became entirely 
black. 

The malign effects of the snake poison 
has in two instances shewn itself more 
direful in the species found in the new 
discovered mountain country than any 
other. We mentioned the melancholy 
circumstances of the inNtant death of the 
soldier at Bathurst, on his receiving the 
bite of one of them. A sheep belonging 
to Mr. Lawson was also bit; it died im¬ 
mediately, and exhibited symptoms of 
putrescence in a few moments after. One 
of them was knowu to advance from 
beneath a rock to the center of a road as 
a man was passing, with the apparent in¬ 
tention of attacking him. They are said 
to be generally from five to six or seven 
feet long, are of a disagreeable dark colour, 
and have very large heads. 

The description of a birling hen egg, re¬ 
markable for its size, has been published 
in the Sydney Paper, as being that of an un¬ 
common production. Its oval dimensions 
are seven inches and a half in circumfer¬ 
ence ; Its circuit in about the middle of 
the egg is five inches and a half; and lt& 
weight three ounces and a half after it 
was. boiled 
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NEW LONDON PUBLICATIONS. 
Annata; Pari the Second; exhibiting 
a View of the Manners, &c. of the Me¬ 
tropolis. 8vo. 8s. (id. 

Conversations on Botany; with En¬ 
gravings, I2ino. 7s. fid. plain; or 10s. 6d. 
coloured. 

James’s Naval Occurrences between 
Great Britain and the United States of 
America. 8vo. with Plates, Price 20s. 
boards. 

Historical Account of Discoveries and 
Travels in Africa, from the Earliest Ages 
to the Present Time. By the late Johu 
Leyden, M. D. Completed and enlarged, 
with Views of the Present State of the 
Continent. By Hugh Murray, F. R. S. E. 
Illustrated by Maps, 2 vols. 8vo. £ l 7s. 
boards. 

France. By Lady Morgan. 2 vols. 
8vo. £1 11s. (id. boards. 

* The Traveller in Asia; or, a Visit to 
the most celebrated Parts of the East-In¬ 
dies and China; with an Account of the 
Manners of the Inhabitants, Natural 
Productions, and Curiosities. For the 
Instruction of Young Persons. By Pris¬ 
cilla Wakefield. With a coloured Map, 
12ino. 4s. 6ds. boards. 

Sybylliue Leaves. By S. T. Coleridge, 
Esq. 8vo. 10s. (id. boards. 

Biographia Literaria; or. Biographical 
Sketches of My Literary Life. By S. T. 
Coleridge, Esq. 2 vols. 8vo. £l Is. 
boards. 

Macbeth, and King Richard the Third; 
or. Essays in Answer to Remarks on 
some of the Characters of Shakespeare. 
By John Phillip Kemble. 8ro. 8s. (id. 

The Sexagenarian; or, the Recollec¬ 
tions of a Literary Life. 2 vols, 8vo. 
£\ Is. boards. 

A Treatise on the Science of Ship¬ 
building ; with Observations on the Bri¬ 
tish Navy, the Extraordinary Decay of 
Men of War, and on the Causes, Effects, 
and Prevention of the Dry Rot; also on 
the Growth and Management of Trees; 
the whole with a view to improve the 
Construction and Durability of Ships. 
By Isaac Blackburn, Ship-Builder, Ply¬ 
mouth. 4to. £1 5s. boards. 

The Pamphleteer, No. xix. containing 
a variety of interesting articles, viz.— 

1. Speech of the Right Hon. George 
Canning, Jan. 29, 1817, on the Motion 
for an Address to the Prince Regent, on 
his Royal Highness’s Speech from the 
Throne. Taken in short hand and con¬ 
taining all the passages which were omit¬ 
ted In the daily papers. 

2. A few Cursory Remarks on the Ob¬ 
noxious Parts >of the Game Laws. By 
Sir W. Elford, Bart. F, R. andL. 8. S. 

3. A Temperate Discussion on the 
Causes which have led to the Present 
Nigh Price of Bread. Addressed to the 
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Plain Sense of the People. By the Right 
Hon. Charles Long, M. P. 

4. Speech of‘J. C. Curwcn, Esq. in 
the House of Commons, Feb. 21, 1817, 
on a Motion for a Committee to take into 
Consideration the Poor Laws. 

5. A Letter to the Right Hon. the Earl 
of Liverpool on the New Coinage. By 
Thomas,Smith, Author of An Essay on 
the Theory of Money. 

6. General Report of Scotland. Static 
tical Tables; or, Result of Enquiries re¬ 
garding the Geographical, Agricultural, 
and Political State of Scotlaud. By the 
Right Hon. Sir J. Sinclair, Baronet. 

7. An Argument shewing that a Stand¬ 
ing Army is inconsistent with a Free Go¬ 
vernment, and absolutely destructive to 
the Constitution of the English Monarchy. 

8. Irish Oratory; with its Effects on 
the Measure of Catholic Emancipation 
considered. By an Irish Protestant. 

9. 10. 11. Consist of an Essay and 
two Postscripts on the Supply of Employ¬ 
ment and Subsistence for the Laboring 
Classes, in Fisheries, Manufactures, and 
the Cultivation of Waste Lands; with 
Remarks on the Operation of the Salt 
Duties, and a Proposal for their Repeal. 
Addressed to the Right Hon. Nicholas 
Vansittart, By Sir T. Bernard, Bart. 

12. Journal of An English Traveller, 
from 1814 to 181fi; or Memoirs and 
Anecdotes of her Royal Highness the 
Princess of Wales, and of her Court; 
with Letters of her Royal Highness, the 
Earl of Liverpool, Mr. Whitbread, &c. 

13. An Address to the Fund-holder, 
the Mechanic, and the Poor, on the 
subject of the Corn Laws. By R. Pres¬ 
ton, Esq. M. P. 

IN THE PRESS. 

The History of the Rise and Progress 
of the Judicial or Adawlut System, as 
established for the Administration of 
Justice under the Presidency of Bengal; 
with an iuqniry into the Causes of Liti¬ 
gation, and the Delay jn the Terminatioa 
of Law Suits jn the Courts of Adawliit. 
One vol. 8vo. 

Journey through Asia Minor, Armenia, 
and Koordistan, in the years 1813 ami 
1814. With Remarks on the Marches of 
Alexander, and Retreat of the Ten Thou¬ 
sand. By John Macdonald Kcnncir, Cap- 
taiu in the Service of the Honorable East- 
India Company, Town Major of Fort St. 
George, and Political Agent at the Dur¬ 
bar of his Royal Highness the Nabob of 
Carnatic. 2 vols. 8vo. with a large Map. 

The History of the late War in Spain 
and Portugal. By Robert Southey, Esq. 

The Selected Beauties of British Poe¬ 
try, with Lives of the Poets, and Critical 
Dissertakms. To which is prefixed, an 
Essay on English Poetry. By Thomas 
Campbell, Esq. Author of the Pleasures 
of Hope. 4 vols. crown 8vi>. 
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CHINA. 

SHIPWRECK OF THE EMBASSY. 

The following is an extract from a pri¬ 
vate letter. 

fiat a via .—“ His Majesty’s sliip Alci*«te 
was vuLcked iu tlic Straits of Gaspar, 
on the 18th of February; the officers, 
crew, and passengers, were all saved, 
and lundt d safely iu Middle Island. She 
was last from Manilla; she struck 
about seven o’clock iu the morning and 
almost immediately went down; they 
lauded on Middle Islaud. 

“ His Excellency Lord Amherst, and 
his lordship's suite, arrived at Batavia on 
the 22d February in three open boats, 
and it happening that some British ves¬ 
sels were then lying in the roads, ready 
for sea, the Teruatc was dispatched the 
following morning to Middle Island to 
bring away the officers and crew of his 
Majesty’s ship Alceste. It is hoped that 
u considerable part of the baggage aud 
property may be saved from the wreck. 

“ Ontbeurrivalof thcTeruate she found 
Capt. Maxwell,' ami about two hundred 
and twenty-five people surrounded by se¬ 
ven or eight hundred Malays expectiug 
an attack every moment—they all left 
the wreck aud went to Batavia iu the Ter¬ 
uatc—the Caesar of Loudon is taken up 
at £13 per ton to take home the embas¬ 
sy and ship’s Compuny, aud were to sail 
about the 9th April. During the first 
days of their stay on the islaud they could 
obtain no water by digging, and were re¬ 
duced, when at last they succeeded, to one 
butt. His excellency, his son, and secre¬ 
tary arrived at Batavia on the 23d Feb. 
iu good health. The Barrosa has arrived 
iu safety at China. 

“TheElpliinstone has been accidentally 
burnt at Whampoa. She had only deli¬ 
vered three chop boats of cotton. Crtpt. 
Heaviside had not lost his arm ; he has 
takcu up the Aurora to bring home a 
cargo. The Wexford had arrived at 
Can ton." 


CALCUTTA. 

Advices from the court of Delhi, 
notice the ceremony of the Durbar, at 
which the ambassador from Pegue, 
was presented to the king. A great 
many preparations had been made for 
the event. When the levee was open¬ 
ed, his majesty appeared seated undjsr 
a most costly canopy of embroidered 
velvet, on the Peacock throne, with 
twenty princes, standing iu submissive 
attendance before him. After the am¬ 
bassador had been introduced by the 


Resident, several rich presents from 
China—some cuiiuus coins ami medals of 
Pegue—and a box containing portraits 
and gems, &c. were laid before the king. 
Ilis majesty was highly gratified, ami iu 
return, bestowed on' the ambassador and 
his suite, many marks of his favour. 

Extract of a letter dated Mutra, Nov. 
20, 1816.—“ We have had various re¬ 
ports about a force marching towards 
Jaypore. General Browne lias taken the 
command of all the troops, and I think 
in my own mind we shall march ere long 
somewhere or other—in other respects 
we have nothing new. The weather is 
getting pleasantly cold, and all invalids 
are recovering fast.” 

The Ukhbars from Holkar’s camp to 
the 31st October, mention, that the Bhaee 
continued to keep herself in the Fort of 
Kuukeral, not having satisfied the de¬ 
mand of the army. A letter bad been 
received by Holkar’s ministers, as the 
news-writer states, from the Raja of 
Nagpore; but, from the nature of its 
contents, as described in thcUkhbar, we 
can scarcely believe it to lie a genuine do ■ 
cuuicut. 

The Jaypore Ukhbars reach to the 7th 
November, and state that Rajah Loll 
Singh was encamped tvil thin six coss of 
the Jaypoor army, ready for battle; 
but that the Jaypoor troops were afraid 
of trying their strength until they obtain¬ 
ed a reinforcement. 

Accounts from Amritsir dated the 14th 
October mention, that when Runjeet 
Singh was encamped at Noorpoor, his 
Vakeel had returned from Kurnaul with 
a letter aud presents from Sir David Ocli- 
terlony. The Sirdar Beer Singh of Ratn- 
gurrah had quarrelled with the widow of 
his late brother Jooda Singh, and hud ta¬ 
ken possession of the Fort of Dumolah. 
The widow thereupon applied to Runjeet. 
Singh, aud it is expected that he will in¬ 
crease the differences between the par¬ 
ties, so that after they are rpspectiyejy, 
weakened, he may seize the whole coun¬ 
try. Futteh Singh had actually applied 
to Runjeet even before it has been subju¬ 
gated, for the management of the Ram- 
gurrali country, and has offered to pay 
(or it two lacs of rupees annually; apd to 
keep at I^unject’s disposal a thousand 
horsemen. 

The Raolpundy Ukhbars to. the 23d 
October mention, that Azeen? Beg, Am¬ 
bassador frotn .Mahoiqed Shah* had , pro¬ 
ceeded to Delhi with letters for Mr. Met¬ 
calf. Meer A.bootklpb Khan charged with 
letters from ^hoojah u^MdlDck to Mah- 
mood Shahand futteh Khan, had reached 
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Raolpundy from Ludhiana, and was to 
proceed to Peshour. Cazec Amerud- 
decn, Runjeet's Ambassador had rctui-A- 
eil from Cabul to Peshour. Mahomed 
Azeem Khan, the Governor of Cashmere, 
was preparing for the approach of Run- 
ject and his army, and had encamped at 
Luckborry. Our latest intelligence fiom 
the camp of Ameer Kliawn is dated the 
8th October. He was then encamped at 
Nabera, distant about seventeen coss 
from Joudapore. Hie Khan declared, 
that, if possible, he would ; void hostili¬ 
ties with Bapoojce Sindiah. It appears 
that letters had passed between the Kliari 
and Bapoojce, and that the Raja of 
Jotidporc had offered two lacs of rupees, 
if Ameer would forthwith evacuate the 
Joudpore territories: but, while this 
negotiation was carried on, it seems that 
Bapojce was determined to give battle to 
the Khan, ns soon as a supply of ammu¬ 
nition should arrive from Ajmcre. 

The Delhi Ukhbars state, that Holkar 
had discharged all his Hindustani sol¬ 
dier*, and that lie had sent a peremptory 
demand 1o the Kotah Raja to deliver up 
Tatiiili Alernker, who had taken refuge 
in his territories. 

It is said a letter from an officer 
of the Nagpore Subsidiary Force, dated 
Sri linger the 28th November, men¬ 
tions that Letoo, the piiucipal leader 
of the I’indaris, was advancing with 
fifteen thousand men, with the determi¬ 
nation of carrying as much ravage and 
destruction as possible into the Raja's 
country, and that lie had been encouraged 
by many of his followers, who had been 
dismissed from the Raja's service, in 
consequence of his connection with the 
British Government. It is also stated, 
that the climate was becoming very unfa¬ 
vourable for field operations. 

Shah Shuja the ex-king of Cabul still 
remains at Loodhiana witii his family. 
Jii his application to the British govern¬ 
ment for protection, it was mentioned as 
a precedent that England had recently af¬ 
forded an asylum to the sovereign of 
Fiance, and had protected him against 
the power of an usurper; they solicited 
similar refuge under a similar misfortune, 
and it was granted with every mark of 
hospitality and respect. 

A report was current at Calcutta in 
December last, that the Piudaris had 
again crossed the Nerbuda and entered 
Barar. 

A letter had been received from Ber- 
hampore, mentioning, that the Peishwa’s 
army anil four battalions of British troops 
had arrived at Aurangabad; and that au 
attack had been made by the British on a 
body of Piiidaris, udar Bhutrooley, in 
which one hundred and fifty were killed, 
and an hundred horses taken. 

Our advices from Ardooy Malay are 


dated the 1st ultimo. Two uic'scugeib 
had arrived at Herat with let las tiuin 
Prince Hadjee Fccrozud I)een, iu.-qnuit.t- 
ing the king, that the army < f CaShar 
Kliawn had withdrawn from ileiat. 

Letters from the Upper Pro* inces tic 
quaint us with the seizure of all the de¬ 
serters, who lately absconded from the 
Europe .hi corps at Meerut, with intention 
of entering into the service of the Raja 
of Knt Kaugrah and other native powets. 
They were caught in the rear of Nahu, 
in consequence of the active exertions of 
Lieutenant Ross, commanding the Rii- 
nioun Battalion. They have since been 
conveyed back to Meerut, where they are 
now undergoing their trials. 

His Majesty Shall Uklmr went in pil¬ 
grimage to the shrine of Shah Mnrdan a 
few days since. Oil tin's solemn occa¬ 
sion, the procession was swelled by the 
presence of the principal grandees of the 
imperial Court, and as it passed tliegates 
of the fort, saluted by a discharge of ar¬ 
tillery from the batteries. There is no 
important news from Jaypoor. The Ra¬ 
ja of that state, ever revolving the 
means of averting from his country the 
load of misery by which it is now over¬ 
whelmed, has issued letters summoning 
all iiis powerful vassals to the capital; 
and has given directions for the augmen¬ 
tation of the army. Both of these in¬ 
junctions have, from the total want of 
treasure, failed in tlie execution. Mail- 
tab Khan is still before Khooshalghur, 
anil threatens to prolong the siege till the 
middle of tlie hot season. The Com¬ 
mandant of that fort iias recently been 
joined by a large reinforcement under 
Misr Shco Ntirayan and Suroop Nurayan. 
Constant cannonades and partial skir¬ 
mishes occur. M ahtab is generally, from a 
want of cavalry, worsted in the latter. 
Raja Buhadoor has pillaged a district in 
Jaypoor more than ten miles in length. 
Meer Khan yet keeps on the mask of 
friendship towards Joudpore; but mat¬ 
ters there appear to be coming to a crisis, 
as his vakeel lias left tiie city ; and Ra¬ 
ja Maun Singh again threatens a junction 
with Bapoo Jee Siudhcea. The Indor 
papers say, tiiat a large body of Pindaris 
had receully appeared in the vicinity of 
Poonah, and carried off two hundred 
horses from tlie Peshwa's stables. Our 
latest accounts leave Runjcet Singh at 
Nadown, deeply engaged in squeezing 
treasure from his weaker neighbours. An 
envoy from the grand vizier of Cabool has 
reached Lahore, where he is treated with 
great distinction.—We have news from 
Cabool to the 15th of November. The 
court had left the capital in order to win¬ 
ter at Peshawnr, and was last encamped 
at a village named Seeah Sung. Advices 
from Hirat intimated that Hajee Feeroz 
Ooddecn, Governor of that city, urged by 
2B2 
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the entreaties of the inhabitants of Khu¬ 
rasan, who are weary of the tyranny of 
their Persian masters, has sent hie son. 
Prince Muluk Kasim, with an army to 
Mushud. The fort of Kurku has been 
beleaguered by a son of Prince Kainran, 
Governor of Candahar. Envoys from 
Sindh, Mooltan, and Lehih had bceu pre¬ 
sented at court, and graciously received. 
King M ah mood has written letters to 
Sher Moohommud Khan, Governor to 
Leiuh, and to Ubd-oos-Sumud Khan, of 
Daerni Deen Punah, requiring them on 
pain of the royal displeasure, to desist 
from the hostilities in which they have 
been lately engaged.—Sooltau Moohura- 
mttd Khan, brother of Yar Moohummud 
Khan, Governor of Peshawur, remains 
at the head of affairs in Cabool during the 
absence of his Majesty from the scat of 
Government. We have no intelligence 
from Mooltan. 

Calcutta Government Gazette , Janu¬ 
ary 9, 1817.—The campaign of Runjeet 
Sing to the Noorporc hills has closed, and 
nothing has been done, as expected, 
against Cashmir. This warlike chief 
returned to Amrutsir, on the 13th ultimo, 
after having, with an iron hand, oppressed 
and pillaged almost every Pergunnah situ¬ 
ated between Kote Kangurah and that 
city, for the purpose of realizing his de¬ 
mands of revenue. He and his army left 
Chumba on the 6th of December, and 
having marched seventeen koss over a 
rugged and stony path, reached Hurwal 
in the evening. He dispatched a strong 
detachment of troops in advance to take 
]iosse8sion of the forts of Alumpore and 
Maungudda within the district of Ram- 
gudda. One fort had the temerity to fire 
upon the Raja’s troops, but it was soon 
silenced, and Beer Sing, the proprietor 
of it, escaped. Runjeet Sing immediate¬ 
ly called together all the Zemindars and 
chief persous, and promised them his 
protection! Leaving garrisons in all the 
forts, he prosecuted his march, and suc¬ 
cessively passed Hurecana, Dusooha and 
Goondwai. The Killadar of Dusooha 
abandoned the fort during the night, and 
it fell into the hands of the besiegers. 
News reached head-quarters, that Alum- 
pore and Maungudda had also fallen. 
Immense quantities of grain, ammunition 
and specie, were found in the fort of 
Meeanee. The inhabitants of Ramgudda 
fled with all the property they could carry 
off on the approach of the army. A great 
number of horses, camels, aud guns, fell 
into the hands of the victors. Runjeet 
Sing was, nevertheless, grievously disap¬ 
pointed at the meagreness and unproduc¬ 
tiveness of the triumph, the property 
seized being of little comparative value. 
He again assembled all the Chiefs and 
Chowdric, made them small presents, 
and recommended them to continue quiet. 


and satisfied on their estates. Beer Sing 
and DewaSing, of Ramgudda, fugitives, 
and expelled from their lands, are repre¬ 
sented to be in great distress. Runjeet 
Sing left the great body of his army with¬ 
in one stage of Amrutsir, proceeding thi¬ 
ther attended by only a guard of about 
thirty suwars. The Uklibars state that 
he travelled the last seven miles in a 
buggy. 

From Dhoolpore we learn that Rana 
Kcerut Siugh of Gohud, had become de¬ 
ranged in his intellects in consequence of 
the sudden death of a favorite son. An 
article in the Ukhbars of a subsequent 
date notices his death, aud it is stated 
that a person in authority hud proceeded 
from our provinces to Gohud, to arrange 
every tiling respecting the family of the 
deceased on an equitable footing. 

The Bachelor’s second Bail on Thurs¬ 
day evening last was brilliantly attended ; 
and the dancing and promenade exhibited 
the best display of Calcutta beauty aud 
fashion. The arrangements were admi¬ 
rable and the supper excellent.—Dec. 9. 

'Hie officers attached to the Staff of the 
Nagporc force, who were at this presi¬ 
dency, set off by Dawk on the 19th inst. 
It is said that the force is ready to take 
the held. 

On Saturday Dec. 7th, the Medical 
friends of Dr. Shoolbred gave an elegant 
dinner at the town hall, on the occasion 
of his approaching departure for England. 
Upwards of sixty gentlemen sat down to 
dinner; and when the cloth was removed. 
Dr. William Russell who presided, intro¬ 
duced the health of their worthy guest, in 
a very feeling and affectionate manner; 
and intimated, that by the retirement of 
Dr. Shoolbred the settlement was about 
to sustain a loss almost irreparable—that 
his great professional abilities and ex¬ 
tensive practice, had elevated him in the 
opinion of his professional brethren ; and 
that no man in his line had received or 
deserved a greater share of the public 
confidence—that the institution which 
had been so long under his charge, abun¬ 
dantly evinced the good effectB of his skill 
and of his benevolence; and that he 
would carry with him to his native land, 
the good wishes and blessings of thou¬ 
sands who had benefited by his talents, 
and who by him had been relieved from 
their sufferings. Dr. Russell concluded 
his excellent and appropriate address, of 
which we offer this very imperfect out¬ 
line, by proposing the health of Dr. 
Shoolbred, accompanied by the wish that 
he might long enjoy health, happiness and 
prosperity in his native country. The 
toast was received with enthusiasm by 
erery person present $ and when the ac- 
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clamation hud a little subsided. Dr. Shool- 
bred expressed his sense of the kindness 
of his friends, in language which denoted 
the real feelings of his heart; and the 
manner in Which the tribuie of respect 
shown to him, was received and acknow¬ 
ledged, exhibited a pleasing instance of 
genuine sincerity on the one hand, and 
of manly gratitude on the other. Many 
other toasts were afterwards given, in¬ 
cluding the Prince Regent, the Queen and 
Royal Family, and the Duke of Welling¬ 
ton, respectively preceded by observations 
from the chair; and as the day justified 
a more than ordinary notice of the Earl of 
Moira, the Pr cs if leu 1 1 1 >ok occasi on to al lude 
to it, in proposing his Lordship's health, 
which was received with particular satis¬ 
faction. The evening passed as might be 
expected in hilarity and conviviality, and 
Dr. Shoolbred unquestionably received 
every demonstration of esteem and re¬ 
spect, which his medical friends and their 
guests could manifest for his private or 
professional character. 

Upwards of seven hundred guineas 
have already been remitted to Ireland 
from Calcutta for the support of the Bel¬ 
fast institution. The subscriptions from 
persons residing under the Presidency of 
Fort William already amount to thirteen 
hundred guineas. 

On Wednesday Dec. 4, the Governor 
General held a Durbar at the Government 
House, which was attended by the Vakeels 
of the native courts, mid the principal 
inhabitants of Calcutta and its vicinity. 

The Portuguese ship the Marquis of 
Anjega has imported treasure to the 
amount of twelve hundred thousand dol¬ 
lars. 

Calcutta Times, Dec. 31, 1816.—We 
have republished below from the Cal¬ 
cutta Gazette a paragraph respecting Capt. 
Weathrall. We understand that on the 
piece of plate which is to be offered to 
him, the following inscription is intend¬ 
ed to be eugraved. 

“ Presented to Capt. M. T. Weathrall 
by the Merchants of Calcutta, in testimo¬ 
ny of their sense of his meritorious and 
very eminent exertions in the cause of hu¬ 
manity, in having whilst in command of 
the ship Prince Blucher, rendered every 
practicable aid in saving the lives of a ma¬ 
jority of a detachment of H. M. 78th re¬ 
giment, who were wrecked on board the 
Frances Charlotte, on the Island of Pre- 
pans, on the night of the 5th Nov. 1816." 

We understand that the Supreme Go¬ 
vernment, impressed with a just sense of 
Capt. Weathrall’s signal humanity iu res¬ 
cuing the persons shipwrecked on the Pre- 
paris, have resolved on presenting five 
thousand rupees to that gentleman. It is, 


we also believe, the iutention of the vari¬ 
ous Insurance Societies of this city to offer 
to Captain Weathrall’s acceptance a piece 
of Plate, with an address testifying their 
admiration of his very generous conduct 
on this distressing occasion. 

Supreme Court, Jan. 9th, 1817. 
Extract from the Charge of Lord Chief 
Justice East. 

The next crime, to which I think it 
right to call your particular attention, is 
one, I am ashamed to say, of the most 
common occurrence before the court, 
though in its nature and consequences 
must flagitious and destructive to the well 
being of society; I mean the crime of 
perjury. There are two charges of this 
kind in the calendar: and without preju¬ 
dicing either, having no information be¬ 
fore me of the facts, I cannot but lament 
the grievous duty of those who adminis¬ 
ter the justice of the country to bear wit¬ 
ness, that there is scarcely a cause brought 
into court, which would not furnish 
grounds for one or more indictments for 
this offence. The frequency of it is no 
doubt mainly attributable to the want of 
religious and moral education amongst 
the people, for which they themselves as 
they feel that want, and are the principal 
sufferers by it, must be the foremost to 
supply the remedy, by liberal institutions 
for the purpose. But there is a seconda¬ 
ry cause which has contributed not a lit¬ 
tle towards the frequency of the offence ; 
I mean the disinclination which in former 
times prevailed very generally, and still 
operates, though in a less, and I am hap¬ 
py to observe in a declining degree, 
amongst reputable natives, to appear as 
witnesses in a court of justice; and which 
has led them too much to depend upon 
the testimony of inferior and dependant 
persons; as if the giving of testimony 
to the truth of facts before God, and jn 
the face of their country, for the benefit 
of the injured, and the advancement of 
justice, truth, and good faith, amongst 
men, were a mean function, unworthy of 
a man of rank, respectability, or good 
sense, and fit only for subordinate ones; 
an idea more prejudicial, and unworthy of 
a man either of rank, respectability, or 
good sense, cannot be stated. The wit¬ 
nesses who offer their testimony in a court 
of justice, take a share, as it were, iu the 
dispensation of that awful power which 
is given to us, to protect the lives, the 
liberties, the characters, and the proper¬ 
ties of oar fellow subjects, and to punish 
and redress all trangresaions against them. 
This consideration alone ought to elevate 
the character and feeling of every honest 
witness In his own estimation, and in 
that of his fellow subjects, that the law, 
of ids country have given him the power, 
and imposed upon him the honorable 
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duty of bearing witness to the truth in 
these high and momentous matters. The 
witness is not the servant of the party by 
whom he is railed, but the servant of 
God and of justice. In the face of his 
couutrymen he solemnly calls for the bles¬ 
sing of the Almighty upon him, as he 
shall righteously declare the truth, tiie 
Whole truth, and nothing but the truth, 
upon the issue to be tried between party 
and party. It is impossible to affix a 
higher sanction to the just performance of 
any duty: and the sanction is well wor¬ 
thy of the occasion, wheh the nature and 
extensive effects of the power and duty 
exercised by the individual witness at the 
time is duly considered. The witness, 
therefore, who previously gives false evi¬ 
dence in any particular, or deposes to a 
fact of which he is ignorant, whether it 
be true or not, dishonors himself in the 
highest degree; injures his own relations, 
friends, and countrymen, by rendering 
Insecure, as for as his example goes, their 
lives, liberties, character, and property, 
and rejects the blessing of God upon his 
future life. I have said thus much upon 
the general nature of this offence, in or¬ 
der, as far as I am able, to dispel the gross 
and fatal ignorance which prevails upon 
it among the people, numbers of whom 
arc always to be found ready to sell their 
conscience to those who will pay them 
for it, or in whose service they are en¬ 
gaged; by which vile traffic, both the 
giver and the taker are debased and pol¬ 
luted ; and both are equally subjected to 
the same severe and iufamuus punishment 
of the law. If indeed there be any differ¬ 
ence in the degree of offence between the 
perjurer and the suborner of perjury, the 
latter may justly be considered as the 
more infamous criminal, for he is not 
only guiity of every false word uttered by 
the other at his instigation, but has the 
additional guilt of having seduced him to 
his condemnation. 

Extract of a Letter , dated Camp at 

Kame, 21th of December, 1816, from 

Major Lathing ton, commanding the 

4th Itegt, Native Cavalry. 

Having received intelligence at ten 
o’clock p. m. on the night of the 25th, 
that the Pindaris had made their appear¬ 
ance at Sogaum early on that day, I put 
the regiment in motion at Peepulwarree 
towards that place at one o’clock on the 
morning of the 26th. Three miles from 
Peepulwarree one of the Galloper guns 
upset, and the axletree broke. I left it 
behind, taking along with me the Limber 
and leaving four troopers to see it convey- 
*d *o Peepulwarree by the villagers. At 
Uajoovy, after descending a stony pass, 
one of the wheels of the remaining Gal¬ 
loper, gun fell to pieces.—I left it at Ra- 


joory with two troopers, and desired the 
head man of the, place to get it conveyed 
within the walls of the fort. 

1 reached Sogaum at seven o’clock, 
twenty-two miles, and learned that a 
body of Pindaris, between two and three 
thousand, had attacked that place, and 
been beat off on the morning of the 25 th, 
and left it about noon, taking the road to 
Kame in ao easterly direction. Having 
made the requisite arrangements, 1 direct¬ 
ed the recruits, sick, led horses, heavy 
baggage and followers, to remain at So- 
gainn, under the protection of the gun 
troop, and rear guard, consisting of one 
jemadar, one havildar, two naigues and 
forty troopers, and at half past seven 
o'clock, a. in. I proceeded ou to Kame, 
twenty miles, with 350 rank and file, 
and arrived there precisely at noon. I 
was here informed the Pindaris had halt¬ 
ed during the night close to the place, and 
had inarched at day-light, and were sup¬ 
posed not to be very far distant, having 
been employed during the day, firing and 
plundering several villages in the neigh¬ 
bourhood.—Havingalrcady marched forty- 
three miles, I halted for ihice-quariers of 
an hour, to water and refresh the men 
and horses, as well as that short time 
would allow, and then proeecded in the 
same direct ion the Pindaris had taken. 

At Peepree, seven miles fioni Kame, I 
learnt with much satisfaction, lliat the 
whole body of Pindaris were halted at 
Cowah, distant about three miles from 
Peepree, and were said to be at that mo¬ 
ment taking their meal. I pushed on at 
a brisk pace, aud on ascending a rising 
ground, found the information literally 
correct, aud the regiment within one thou¬ 
sand yards of the enemy. 

The surprise was complete, the success 
proportionate, and though the Pindaris 
were not two minutes before they were 
on their horses, and flying in various di¬ 
rections, yet the ground was so favoura¬ 
ble to pursuit, and it was kept up by the 
pursuing divisions for ten miles, with such 
ardour, that I cannot estimate tiieir toss 
from the several reports I have received, 
at less than seven or eight hundred killed 
and WoUnded, together with a great num¬ 
ber rendered incapable of pursuing their 
plundering excursion, by the loss of their 
horses. Battiah, the man who was at 
the head of the party, escaped with nboht 
two hundred of the best mounted, and 
went off in a southerly direction, and l 
am of opinion, that he will scarcely be 
able to re-assemhle, at the utmost, more 
than four'or five hundred of his late par¬ 
ty j and which I learn was estimated at 
three thousand. Including the pursuit 
and return to Cowah, I estimate the dis¬ 
tance gone over by the regiment, from 
one in the morning to six at night, ou the 
26tb, at seventy miles. 
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Though 1 have only one casualty to re¬ 
port to you, yet 1 feel it a most paiuful 
duty ; for in Captain Darke the service 
has lost a gallant and excellent officer, 
and the regiment has been deprived of 
a brother officer, highly respected and es¬ 
teemed. He fell shortly after I ordered 
the pursuit to commence, by a thrust 
from a spear, which proved almost in¬ 
stantly fatal. 

1 marched from Cowah to this place 
this morning, and expect that part of 
the regiment, with the baggage, left at 
Sogaum, to rejoin me to-morrow morn¬ 
ing. As after the fatigue the regiment 
has undergone, a halt is most desirable, 
especially for the horses, several of which 
have died from fatigue, l shall halt at this 
place for one or two days, and then pro¬ 
ceed by easy marches, towards Aluned- 
uuggur. 

The Calcutta papers contain the follow¬ 
ing eulogium on the memory of a gallant 
officer who fell in the late war witli 
Nepal. 

On Wednesday, the 28tli of Feb. 1816. 
whilst gallantly opposing a desperate at¬ 
tack of the Goorkhas upon the advanced 
posts of Major General Sir David Och- 
terlony's army, near Muckwanpore, was 
killed, Lieut. James Bases Terrell, Adju¬ 
tant of the 1st battalion 20th, or Marine 
Hegiment. 

Few incidents have excited more gene¬ 
ral sympathy than the fate of this pro¬ 
mising officer whose enterprising zeal and 
laudable anxiety to see service, had indu¬ 
ced him to resign the situation of Adju¬ 
tant of his corps at Barrackpore, and vo¬ 
lunteer to serve as a subaltern officer with 
its detached flank companies in the 8th 
grenadier battalion. 

He had left Calcutta by dawk, at his 
own personal expense, only on the 6th of 
last month, and had arrived at Bitchecota, 
at,the camp of the centre brigades, ou the 
16tli of the same month, having posted on 
horseback across the country from Dina- 
pore. 

Lieutenant Terrell first joined the 15th 
regiment, as-the 4th brigade was about 
to adya?ice upon the enemy's stockades in 
the, Cheeriali Ghatee Pass. When the 
15tli regiment received orders to remain 
at. this pass. Lieutenant Terrell, joined 
the 4th regiment; and from this corps, 
ns it had been ordered to remain in. pro¬ 
tection of the fortified, depot at Etoown- 
dah» hg wa* removed, on the 27 th of 
February,, intjo ;thq.2d battalion 25 th re¬ 
gime. 

On the 2$th, .Lieutenant Terrell com¬ 
manded the detachment of three coin pa¬ 
nics ordered to take possession, of the 
hfil ifi franVof, the left flank of General 
Ochtejdony's army ; a post of infinity im¬ 
portance, evacuated by the enemy ja the 


morning of that day. In the course of 
the afternoon, tlic enemy made a despe¬ 
rate attempt to regain this position, but 
their attack, although supported by great 
superiority of force and by artillery, was 
obstinately and most ably resisted, until 
the gallant young leader fell. He had ex¬ 
posed himself in a great degree, during 
the action, and his body was afterwards 
found covered with sabre wounds. 

Thus fell, at the early age of twenty- 
three years, one of the most promising 
officers of this army. As a soldier, none 
could surpass him Jn zeal or gallantry. 
As an officer, lie was devoted to his pro¬ 
fession : and in his situation of Adjutant 
of a native corps, he was as much dis¬ 
tinguished for energy, vigilance and tem¬ 
per, as for a thorough knowledge of the 
duties of hfs office and indefatigable ap* 
plication in their discharge. He was 
skilled in the Persian, Hindustani, and 
Malay languages. During his services at 
Bencoolen, he had acquired an intimate 
and critical knowledge of tlic last tongue. 

In private life Lieut. Terrell was uni¬ 
versally beloved and respected; and the. 
memory of the many valuable qualities of 
his heart, will be long cherished with re¬ 
gret by those who were blessed with his 
friendship. How much he was prized by 
his own regiment, the following orders 
issued by the commanding officer, will 
best evince 

* Battalion Orders, by Colonel Loveday, 

commanding \st battalion 20 fA regt. 

‘ Barrackpore, March 11, 1816. 

‘ Colonel Loveday is certain that he an¬ 
ticipates the general sense of the officers 
of this corps, when he requests them to 
wear a mourning crape for a period of 
three months, as a mark of their high 
respect and esteem for the character of 
the late Lieutenant and Adjutant James 
Bates Terrell, whose amiable disposition 
and manly virtues so justly endeared him 
to the hearts of his brother officers. 

‘ To those who hare known Lieutenant 
Terrell long, and have had many oppor¬ 
tunities of appreciating his merits, his 
fall in the prime of life must ever be a 
source of regret; but they have still one 
consolation to alleviate their grief for his 
loss—he fell nobly in the discharge of bis 
duty, after having, by his example on the 
28th, excited a degree of devotion in the 
Sepoys, which tended greatly to the suc¬ 
cess of the day. He fell, where it had 
alvvays been his most earnest wish to die, 
—in the field of battle.’ 

The offleers at Barrackpore have it in. 
contemplation to erect a. Cenotaph'at that 
station, to the memory of this excellent 
young man, * to perpetuate the remem¬ 
brance of his professional gallantry and 
private worth.’ 
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CIVIL ArrOINTMBNTS. 

Mr. William Robert Jennings, Head 
Assistant aud Secretary to the Resident. 

Mr. Walter Nisbet, Sub-Secretary to 
the Board of Trade in the Commercial 
Department. 

Captain James Young, of the Honora¬ 
ble Company’s Artillery, to officiate as 
Secretary to Government in the Mili¬ 
tary Department. 

Captain John Craigle, of the 24th Reg. 
N. Inf. Assistant to the Secretary to 
Government ia the Military Department. 

Mr. John Adam, to officiate as Chief 
Secretary to the Government. 

Mr. Archibald Trotter, to officiate as 
Secretary to the Government in the Pub¬ 
lic Department. 

Dr. Thomas Casey, Superintendant of 
the Botauic Garden. 

Dec. 27, 1817.—Mr. A. I. Colvin, As¬ 
sistant to the Superintendant of Police in 
the Lower Provinces. 

Mr. W. Forrester, Registrar of the 
Zillah Court at Cutac. 

Mr. D. C. Smyth, Registrar of the 
Zillah Court at Hoogly. 

Mr. R. C. Parks, Registrar of the Zillah 
Court at Rajeshahy. 

£. C. Me Naghtcn, Esq. Barrister at 
Law, and B. Turner, Esq. were appoint¬ 
ed Sheriff anil Deputy Sheriff of Calcutta, 
for 1817. 

MILITARY PROMOTIONS. 

Cornet Edward John Honywood, to 
be Lieutenant from the 30th Nov. 1816. 

Lieutenant W. P. Cooke, of the 3d 
reg. N. I. to be Deputy Judge Advocate 
General to the 2d and 3d Divisions of the 
Field Army. 

Captain H. E. Page, of the Invalid 
Establishment, to be Fort Adjutant at 
Monghier, from the 16th October last. 

The Governor Geueral in Council, is 
pleased to appoint Captain Bail of the 
14th reg. of N. I. to the situation of act¬ 
ing Fort Adjutant and Barrack Master at 
Agra, until Lieutenant Arnold shall be 
able to take charge of the appointment. 

The Governor General in Council is 
pleased to establish the following Staff 
Appointments for the Nagpore Subsidary 
Force: viz.— 

Captain W. Henley, of the 24th reg. 
N. 1. to be Assistant Adjutant General. 

Lieut. H. C. Saudys of the 14th reg. of 
N. I. to be Deputy Assistant Quarter 
Master General, his rank as such iu the 
Department to be setttled hereafter. 

Senior Ensign James T< omas Kennedy 
to be Lieutenant from the 5th Nov. 1816. 

Senior Ensign George Frederick Agar, 
to be Lieutenant from the 15th Nov. 1816. 

Mr. G. E. Law, Assistant to the Secre¬ 
tary to the Government in the Political 
Department. 

Mr. E. S. Montague, Assistant Secro- 
tiiy m the Persian Secretary’s Office. 


Capt. Lieut. James Ferris, to be Cap¬ 
tain of a Company, with rank, from the 
17th January, 1816. 

Lieut. Samuel Parlby, to be Captain- 
Lieutenant, with rank, from the Bth of 
June, 1816. 

Lieutenant Fire-worker John Buck, to 
be Lieutenant from the same date, vice 
Parlby, promoted. 

\2thIieg.Nat. Inf.— Capt. Lieut. Alex. 
Me Leod, to be Captain of a Company * 
Lieut. Broadfield Sissmore, to be Captain- 
Lieutenant ; Ensign Charles Welland, to 
be Lieutenant.—In succession to Sharp, 
retired with rank from the 29th Sept. 
1816, vice Woollett deceased. 

15/A Reg. Nat. Inf.— Capt. Lieutenant 
Hugh Davidson, to be Captain of a Com¬ 
pany, vice Bettesworth, whose promotion 
has not taken effect, with rank, from the 
19th Sept. 1816, vice Burgh, promoted. 

Lieutenant W. Pickersgill, to be Cap¬ 
tain-Lieutenant from the same date, vice 
Davidson. 

Ensign Malcolm Nocolsou, to be Lieu¬ 
tenant from the same date, vjee Pickets- 
gill. 

24/A Reg. Nat. Inf. —Capt. Edmund 
Cartwright, to be Major; Capt. Lieut. 
Thomas Duudas, to be Captain of a Com¬ 
pany ; Lieut. Philip Brewer, to be Cap¬ 
tain-Lieutenant ; Ensign David Sherriff, 
to be Lieutenant.—From the 20th Sept. 
1816, in succession to White, promoted. 

26/A Reg. Nat. Inf. —Senior Lieutenant 
aud Brevet Captain W. Dunlop, to be 
Captain-Lieutenant; Ensign Philip W. 
Pctrc, to be Lieutenant.—From the 1st 
October, 1816. 

The following appointments are made 
by his Lordship in Council 

Lieutenant-Colonel Fetherston, of the 
Invalid Establishment, to command the 
1st Bat. of Native Invalids, vice Dick, 
returned to Europe. 

Lieut. Liudcsay, of the Corps of Engi¬ 
neers, to execute the alterations and im¬ 
provements ordered to be made to the 
Custom House Ghaut at Calcutta. 

Lieutenant Herbert, of the 1st Bat. 8th 
Reg. N. I. to be Assistant to Capt. Hodg¬ 
son employed on a Survey in the Province 
of Kamaoon, with the established al¬ 
lowance of Sicca Rupeei 100 per mensem. 

Lieut. W. G. Walcot, of the Reg. of 
Artillery, is appointed to the Staff Situa¬ 
tion of Commissary of Stores, with tho 
Nagpore Subsidiary Force. 

Sargmms .—The Governor General in 
Council has been pleased to appoint Mr. 
Assistant Surgeon Lancaster, to aid In 
the performance of the medical duties of 
the Residency of Fort Marlbro' and Its 
dependencies. 

Mr. Assistant Surgeon Jameson, to be 
Senior permanent Assistant Surgeon at 
the General Hospital at the Presidency, 
nee Nicholson appointed to succeed Mn 
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Mu-geou ShooJbred, in the charge of Cal 
cm tit Native Hospital. 

Mr. Assistant Surgeon Andrew Wood, 
to he permanent Assistant Surgeon at the 
General Hospital at the Presidency, vice 
Jameson. 


pi; II LOUGHS. 


W. At Allypore, lady of Captain I. Canning. 
Coni. Prov. Butt. of Muorshedabad, ol a 

daughter. 

l>. Lady of Lieut. Col. Shaw, H, M. 39 th fool 
of a daughter. 

GO 1 h r Mr». K. Sandfurd, of a daughter. 

<29. Mrs. Chanett Green, of a son, 

Lately the lady of Major C. Sealy, of a son. 
Lately at Gazipore, the lady of C. W. Horiot, 
Esq, of a daughter. 


The undermentioned officers having re • 
sportively furnished the prescribed certifi¬ 
cates from the medical and pay depart¬ 
ments are permitted to return to Europe 
on Furlough. 

Capl. Lieut. Hugh L. Playfair of the 
I'fgimeiit of Artillery. 

Capt. Frauds Dickson of the 26th rcgt. 
of Native Inf. 

Lieut. George Spellcrsy of the 7th regi¬ 
ment do. 

Air. Assistant Hough of the 17th rcgt. 
*>f Native Inf. 

Mr. Assist Surgeon William Findeti of 
ute 1th rcgt. of Nat. Inf. 

Lieut. James Lindsay of the 8th rcgt. 
Nat. Inf. 

Lieut. C. Christie of the 4th regt. N. I. 
ut present attached to the 4th Bengal Vo¬ 
lunteer battalion. 

Capt. J. Clarke of the 4 th rcgt. N. I. 
Major Keble of the 2Bth regt. N. 1. 
Lieut. B. Blake 24th regt. N. I. 

Lieut. E. C. Andree of the 4th regt. 
Lieut. P. M. Hay, Adjutant 1st bat. 28th 
tx'gt. N. I. 

Mr. Surgeon James Hare, M. D. 

Lieut, li. Pearce 0 / the 5th regt. N. I. 
Colonel Robert Haldane of the 30th 
regt. N. I. 

Lieut. Patrick Dudgeon, 10th do. 

Lieut. Wm. Lockhart, 17th do. 

Lieut. C. H. Raymond, 20th do. 

Mr. Assistant Surgeon John Buucc, at¬ 
tached to tire civil station of Cawnpore. 

Resignation, 

Mr. Assistant Surgeon, F. I. Gibb, hav¬ 
ing produced the prescribed certificate 
fioin the pay department, is permitted at 
his own request to resign the service of 
the Hon. Company, and to return to 
Europe. 

BIRTHS. 

10 . Nov. At Allahabad, the lady of H. Gibson, 
Esq. Garrison Surg. of a son. 

34 . At Barrackpnrr, lady of Lieut. N. Wallace, 

. 97 th Regt. of a daughter. 

At Dacca, the lady of E. C. Lawrence, Esq. of 
the Civil Service, of a son, 

96. At Alliporc, lady of Lieut. Lamb, Adj. Cal¬ 
cutta Militia, of a daughter. 

Dec. 4. Mrs. M. A. Dowling, of a son. 

6. Mrs. C, Cornelius, senr. of a son. 

7 . Wlftof Mr. I. C. Cavendish, of a daughter. 

9. At Lucknow, lady of Lieut. Wrcdd. Fogson, 
94th N. I. of a son. 

Lady of Capt. T. G. Street, country service, of 
a still bom daughter. 

At Dlggah, the widow of the late Lieut. Goad, 
iillin.'i, of a son, 

10 . Harden Reach, Mrs. 1.1. Fitzpatrick, of 
a ion . 
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MARRIAGES. 

Nor. 19 . At Patna, by the Rev. Julius Caesar, 
Mr. I. De Rozano, to Miss Bleunora, eldest 
daughter or Mr. I. Mills. 

3 o. P. S. Hewctt, Esq. Cornet of H. M. Slli or 
Royal liish Dragoons, to Miss SaTah Bush. 

Dec. e. Mr. F. K. B. Foibcs, to Miss M. A. 
While. 

*J. Mr. U. Eaton, Conductor of Ordnance, to 
Miss M. Kempson. 

Mr. C. Winter, to Mrs. Crosthwaite, 

Mr. I. Llewelyn, Church and Vestry Clerk, -o 
Miss A. Sheppcrd. 

Mr. I. Saunders, Junr. to Mrs. M. A. Arson. 

Mr. T. G. Gunter, to Miss Sarah Hooper. 

10 Lieut. I. Paterson, 18th N. I, to Miv 
Louisa .Dawes. 

F. Howyear, late of II. M. D3d loot, to Mrs. 

Charlotte Gurside, widow. 

16 . K Blade, Junr. Esq. to Miss M. Gondall. 
SI. H. W. Beddy, Quarter-master Serj, ad dun. 

field artillery, to Mrs. A. Hughes. 

24. W. Stewint Esq. of Tirhout, to Mu-s Eli/., 
Hunter. 

DEATHS. 

Nov. 10 . At Allahabad, the infant son of 11, 
Gibson, Esq. 

I j. At Patna, Mr. 1. H. Marlin, late ail r\j. 

intner in the Boaid of Revenue. 

Al Allahabad, Mr. 1, Boyd, Conduct >r of Onl- 
nance, leaving a widow and six chihlicn. 

Mr. 1. Roberts, of the Adj.-Gcu. office. 

18. At Cawnpore, Air. S. G. Benjamin. 

Id. Son of Lieut, and Adj. Mackenzie, II. M. 
66 th Regt, foot. 

21 . At Cawnpore, Major E. Coolc, H. M. 14th 
Rcgt. 

24. Mr. G. H. Meyer, Assist, in Secret Poll I. 

and Foreign department. 

37 . Mr. 1. Mams. 

26. At Cawnpore, Limit. I. R. Shawe, H. AI. 

24th Light Dragoons. 

99 . Airs. M. A. D’Souzo. 

At Pertauhgurh, Capt, and Quarter-master, I. 

Rainey, 7 th Native Cavalry. 

SO. At Benares, Emma Althea, infant daughter 
of Maj. L. B. Morris, 3d. Regt, N, 1. 

Dec. 1 . Mrs. C. Grant. 
t. Infant daughter of Mr. G. Gill. 

8 . AtMirzapore, Margaret Louisa, eldest daugh¬ 
ter of Capt. BlaUc, istli N. 1, 

94. Mi. T. Stewart, merchant. 

95. Mr. E. Hyland, Head Master of the lower 
orphan school. 

97 . Mr. I. Peter, butcher, aged S 3 years. 
Johannes Sarkies, Esq. 

Mrs. D. Reeves. 

Lately at Cawnpore, Lieut, R.C. Wogan, H. M. 
coin Regt. 

At Mirzapore in Oct. last, Capt. C. W. Burton, 

8 thN. I. 

Jan. 29. Wm. Myers, Esq. much and justly la¬ 
mented by his numerous relativs and friends. 


MADRAS. 

The following is an extract from a letter 
dated Nagpore, 15th Sept. 1816. 

The monsoon has been here uncom¬ 
monly violent, and the quantity of rain 
which has hitherto fallep is nearly double 
that of many former monsoons. The 
camp has boweveg beep very healthy and 
occasional intervals of fair weather have 
afforded opportunities of hunting tigeis, 

Vol. IV. 2 C 
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in which magnanimous sport our party 
was successful, having shot a fine tigress. 
An immense royal tiger, which had car¬ 
ried death and destruction to the very 
houses of the villages in the neighbour¬ 
hood of his haunts for some years, escap¬ 
ed from the elephants, after receiving se¬ 
ven shots; this animal had killed several 
followers and wounded some sepoys; he 
has since relumed to his usual place, and 
may be expected to afford very tine sport. 
Whilst the country abounds in beasts of 
prey of every desrription, you will not 
meet with a single, head of game in a 
day's march. Peacocks, are in abund¬ 
ance, and some rock pigeon. 

The country possesses every beauty pe¬ 
culiar to Indian scenery. The hydro¬ 
phobia, made its appearance amongst the 
canine tribe. Several of our followers 
were bitten, but only one fatal case has 
eometomy uotice. The disease is sup¬ 
posed to have been occasioned by some 
wolves, which had stolen into the lines 
over-uight for predatory purposes. 


February M.—The spring races having 
concluded on the. first of this month, a 
private match was decided between two 
first-rate winning horses, Mountaineer 
ami Favourite. The first was a four mile 
heat, and after some desperate running 
neck and neck until they came to the 
distance post, Mountaineer made a won¬ 
derful effort and won the race by about 
three lengths. 

The sccoud race was a three mile heat 
between the same horses, carrying the 
same weight, nine stone. This was 
also a beautiful heat, and Mountaineer 
havmg won tiie first race contrary to ge¬ 
neral expectation, excited considerable 
interest. Mountaineer again behaved 
nobly, but Favourite won the race with 
difficulty. Both horses were rode this 
last race to the admiration of every be¬ 
holder. A few private matches arc to lie 
decided to-morrow and are expected to 
afford sport. 

On Friday last, His Excellency the Com¬ 
mander-In-Chief, paid a visit of ceremony 
10 His Highness the Nabob at Chepuak 
Palace, and was received with the accus¬ 
tomed ceremonies. His Highness return¬ 
ed the visit on the following day at the 
Ameer Baug, under the usual salutes 
from the Fort Saluting Battery. 

We have now the pleasure to rommuni- 
cam to our readers that the body of Pin- 
daris which escaped from Gan jam about 
the 30th of December, was intercepted 
as anticipated, by at detachment from 
the force under Col. Adams, on the 24 th 
of last month. A dispatch was received 
in town by express on Monday night, de¬ 


tailing the particulars. On the 23d in 
the morning Captain Caulfield, command¬ 
ing a squadron of the 5th Native Cavalry, 
received intelligence that the Pindaiis 
were expected at Chandwar that evening 
or on the following day, and that they in¬ 
tended proceeding westward by the route 
of Chaudcah, Cowrecah, Kiet’hco, and 
Hampoor, Captain Caulfield left his po¬ 
sition on the morning of the 24 th, pushed 
on to Chandeah Cliowrah, and arrived at 
that place at eleven o’clock. He was 
there informed that they had marched by 
Chandeeah towards Belharee, and that 
their numbers amounted to about fottr 
thousand. The squadron was immediate¬ 
ly put in motion, and on reaching the 
village of Bclhout information was re¬ 
ceived of the Pindaiis having passed 
through that place only three hours be¬ 
fore. A march of thirty miles had al 
ready been made, and the day was far 
advanced,—hut Captain Caulfield was de¬ 
termined to use every effort to overtake 
them, and accordingly the cavalry set off' 
at a long trot, which enabled them to come 
within sight of the enemy's camp a quar¬ 
ter of an hour before sun-set. Unforln- 
iiately however at the moment of charg¬ 
ing, they discovered a deep nullah in ad¬ 
vance, which could only be passed in sin¬ 
gle files. The delay occasioned by this 
untoward interruption gave the marau¬ 
ders time to mount, and though they 
were pursued and attacked with great 
bravery, they nevertheless continued their 
flight in regular columns, keeping well 
together, aud protected in some measure 
by the darkness of the evening. The ca¬ 
valry followed them four miles beyond 
Cowreeab, when their progress was im¬ 
peded by a second and more difficult nul¬ 
lah. The havoc made among the Pinda- 
ris was however considerable, four hun¬ 
dred of them having been killed in the at¬ 
tack. Had the light lasted an hour long¬ 
er, or had his force been greater, it is 
supposed that not a hundred men could 
have escaped. On our side one trooper 
and eight horses were wounded, and five 
horses missing. About four hundred hor 
ses large and small belonging to the ene¬ 
my, fell into the hands of the cavalry, 
and plunder to the value of about fire or 
six thousand rupees. Jackets of an offi¬ 
cer and two Subadars of the 22d Madras 
N. I. were found among the spoils. 

In addition to this successful enter¬ 
prise, we have the pleasure to record ano¬ 
ther which was executed on the night of 
the 14th of January, to the southward of 
Cormulla, by Major Macdowall, com¬ 
manding a detachment of Infantry and 
the Silladar horse. Having received in¬ 
formation that a small party of Pindaris 
had just plundered a village near Ooraurg, 
he proceeded in that direction. TheBuk- 
shee of the Silladar horse had picked up 
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two wounded men on his march and sent 
them to the Major, to whom on being 
promised a reward, they pointed out the 
spot where a body of u thousand Pindaris 
was at that time halting, and that a ano¬ 
ther body of about two thousand were 
.some miles in the rear. The detachment 
was immediately ordered to fall in at nine 
o’clock (hat night, leaving an officer and 
eighty men in charge of the camp. The 
march commenced at half past ten. The 
force consisted of three huudred and twen¬ 
ty-five firelocks and a thousand of the Sil- 
laiiar horse. At three o'clock in the 
morning they reached the Pindari en¬ 
campment, which was completely taken 
l>y surprise. The detachment observed 
such strict order and silence during the 
whole of the uight march, that it was 
within one yard of them bclore they were 
aware of its approach, and a fire of mus¬ 
ketry was instantly opened upon them. 
Roused from their sleep by this dreadful 
visitation, they sprung up and lied with 
the greatest precipitation, leaving all their 
plunder behind them. The Silladar horse 
pursued them to a considerable distance 
and cut up a great number. Twenty-six 
bodies were found where the surprise took 
place. When day broke a strong band of 
them was discovered about a mile off, but 
they fied on the approach of the Silladar 
horse, which after a successful pursuit of 
several miles counted one hundred and 
twenty-five men killed and sixty wound¬ 
ed, besides about a thousand horses, eight 
hundred of which have been taken and 
are of the best description. 

These parties of Pindaris appear to 
have been commanded by a chief of the 
name of Buksoo. After these destructive 
engagements they proceeded to the north¬ 
ward with the greatest expedition. Ma¬ 
ny are described to be wounded, without 
arms awl clothing, and they -only stopt 
to seize the blankets of the natives whom 
they chanced to pass in the fields. The 
report of the operations just detailed is 
dated Pentsanjec, near Cariuulla, the Kith 
January, and it is said that there is uot 
another body of Pindaris to the south¬ 
ward of that place. The only loss on 
our side is stated to be two men of the 
Silladar horse, killed, and five wounded. 

Having given the above particulars we 
shall now trace the track which the Pin¬ 
daris had followed, to evade the troops 
which had been posted in several parts of 
the Dekan to intercept them. The party 
from Ganjam had kept so far to the east¬ 
ward that they crossed the small branch¬ 
es of the Nerbuda between Munlah and 
Sohagpore, pushing still further north¬ 
ward to the latter place, to avoid the de¬ 
tachments of our troops known to be on 
the south banks of the river, and unin¬ 
formed of the approach of the 'Nagpore 
subsidiary force under Colonel Adams. 


Belharee, from whence Captain Caulfield 
was detached to Chandceah Cowrecah, is 
about forty miles to the N.N.E. of Gur- 
rah on the Nerlmdda, so that they intend¬ 
ed to return to their native hills iu a line 
parallel with that river and at the distance 
of about forty miles to the northward. 
But their views have been fortunately awl 
gallantly frustrated. The route of the 
body of Pindaris encountered hy Major 
Macdowall however shews in a still great¬ 
er degree their dread of meeting with any 
military force, by the immense sweep 
of country they made to keep out of dan¬ 
ger. In both cases they were arrested 
and attacked, when they had nearly ac¬ 
complished their purpose. From the ac¬ 
counts given to Major Macdowall by one 
of his prisoners, it appears that the party 
to which lie belonged, was the same that 
passed in front of Major Fair’s post oil 
the 12th of November, and amounted 
when it left the Nerbuda to upwards of 
two thousand men. 'They advanced by 
the mute of Seony amt Kaiutcg, leaving 
Nagpore on the right, aud Chamlah on 
the left. It passed Eidclabail, Indoor, 
aud Better, and penetrated to the Kistna, 
leaving Kalbergah on the right. Moving 
up the left bank of the river it took the 
direction of Pundrupore, which it left to 
the westward, passing south of Cannuiia 
aud Tooljapore, to the spot on which it 
was so braiely attacked and routed by 
Major Macdowall. 

The distance traversed in this circuitous 
route from the Nerbuda to Carmulla 
cannot be less than six huudred miles, 
and from thence northward it may be 
about three huudred more to their homes. 
They will return thither with little more 
than a skeleton of their force, and depriv¬ 
ed of the wealth which they had accumu¬ 
lated in the early part of their career. 
The signal chastisement which they have 
thus experienced this season will, we 
have no doubt, paralizc their resolution 
and damp their courage for auy future ex¬ 
tensive depredation. 

Letters received some few days ago 
from Chunar mention that a body of Pin¬ 
daris had just appeared in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Mirzapore. Subsequent accounts 
however shew that the report is entirely 
without foundation. 

Letters from Madras state, that appre¬ 
hensions were generally entertained in 
the northern Circars, that the Pindaris 
would make an effort this season to enter 
Cutak. Precautions have been taken to 
guard the places which were subjected to 
their last visitations, and the passes have 
been occupied by strong detachments; a 
large body of Pindaris, about the begin¬ 
ning of this monih was hovering between 
Hyderabad ami Jaulua, but the rumours 
on the coast state, that the Marauders 
intend to proceed towards Jugannauth, 

2 C 2 
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if they can elude the vigilance of our ar¬ 
mies and detachments. 

Mr. llermanson has provisionally as¬ 
sumed the charge of the government of 
Tranquebar. 

Madras , Oct.'SQtk. 1816.—This is to 
give notice & the public, that a new flag 
staff light bkusc has been erected on 
Hope Island, in Coringa Hay, and that 
the bearings, with the depth of water, 
for different sized ships, anchoring in the 
bay, taken from two different surveys, are 
as follow: 

1st. For ships of 5 or 600 tons, bring 
the flag staff on Hope Island, to bear 
S. S. E.; Jaggernaickporam two pagodas 
N. W. b. W. well open, and the great 
house at Coringa, S. S. W. § YV.; the 
mouth of Coringa River bearing 8. YV. 
i S. well open ; where you may anchor in 
lour fathoms at low water, soft ground. 
For middling sized ships, the flag stall' 
on Hope Island to bear S. S. E § K.; and 
the great house at Coringa S.W. by S. i S.; 
Jaggernaickporam two pagodas N.W. 
4 YV. where you may anchor in quar¬ 
ter less three fathoms at low water. 1? or 
small vessels, the flag staff on Hope is¬ 
land to bear S. G. b. S.; awl the great 
house at Coringa S. YY ; . b. S.; Jagptr- 
uaickporain pagodas N. YV.; where you 
will have good anchorage in two fathoms ; 
Coriuga Khcr’s mouth, bearing S. \Y'. V 
S. off the nearest shore, about 2% or 3 
miles. 

2d. For the lion. Company’s East India 
ships bring the flag staff on Hope Island 
to bear S. h. E.; and Jaggernaickporam 
two pagodas wide open ; the centre of 
them N. W. b. W. large house at Coringa, 
i 8.; where you will have a quarter Jess 
five fathoms, at low water, soft ground. 

The flag staff in Hope Island to bear S. 
i E. and Jaggernaickporam two pagodas, 
wide open ; the centre N. W. b. § W, the 
large house at Coringa S. YV. j S. a little 
southerly, awl Coringa River’s mouth wide 
open, S. YV. you will have quarter less 
six fathoms, at low water. 

^ The flag staff on Hope Island to bear 
S. § E. and Jaggernaickporam two pago¬ 
das wide; the center of them N. W. b. W. 
$ W. and the large house at Coringa S. 
W. JS. The River's month S. W. { W. 
distance off the nearest shore 7 or 8 
miles. The breakers on the extreme eud 
of the Point Guadaware bearing S. E. b. 
E. : where you will have 6f. fathoms at 
low water, soft ground. 

Published by order of the Marine 
Board. 

(Signed) J. Gwatkin, 

Secretary. 

Dee. 31 . Sir E. Stanley took the oaths 
as a Puisne Judge on the Madras Bench 
Wider a salute of 15 guns. 


CIVIL APPOINTMENT. 

Mr. I. G. Mason, Head Assistant to 
the Collector of Gaujain. 

MILITARY PROMOTIONS. 

Lieut. W. Marshall, 20tli N. I. to art 
as Aid-de-camp to Major-General Rum ley, 
Senr. Ensign, H. Newman to be Lieut. 
Lieut. Col. H. Fraser, 25th N. I. to take 
charge of Nellore garrison, pro tempore. 

Lieut. Fireworker Seton, posted to the 
Horse Art. 

Cornet D. Macleod, is posted to the 4tU 
Batt. Light Infan. 

Surgeons. —Mr. F. E. Gristock. 

Surg. Burton, to 8th L. Cav. 
Assist.-Surg. F. Sevestre, removed to 
1st Batt. Art. 

Major Gen. Aid well Taylor, returns 
to Europe with high recommendations of 
faithful and approw'd services from tin: 
Gov. in Council. 

The furlough to Europe granted to 
Lieut. Col. Hamilton, is cancelled at hitt 
own request. 

BIRTHS. 

Nov. 3. Al Tiirlilnnpoly, laity of Licilt. I. 

Malton, 9Id Regt. of a dauplitor. 

SI. At I In: house <>i (Ion. Bell, SI. Thomas Mount, 
lady of Wm. Bell, Esq. of lhr Civil Service, 
of a son, 

Same place, Mrs. Corhranc, of a son. 
MARRIAGE. 

At Yanam, Mr. F. (Jovan. to Mias R. T-eeanne, 
daughter of Mr. Lecannc, French Merchant. 

DEATH. 

Nov. 13. Mrs. Louisa Rotemeyer. 


BOMBAY. 

Our letters from Bombay, mention that 
the pirates have again become formidable 
in the Red Sea, and one account front 
Bussorah states, that four vessels had been 
cut off by them, and that great outrages 
had been committed by their ships'—car¬ 
goes to the value of eighteen lacs of ru¬ 
pees are said to have been captured by 
them. A Company's cruizer has befen 
dispatched by the Bombay Goverhment, 
to put a stop to the depredations of the 
pirates, add we understand his Excellen¬ 
cy the Admiral intends shortly to proceed 
to Bombay for the purpose of fitting out 
an expedition to destroy the haunts and 
lurking holes of these depredators upon 
commerce. 

VICE ADMIRALTY COURT. 

Instance Side.—Case of the Ernaad. 
—On Saturday the 4th January, this 
came on upon a citation on behalf of the 
promovents to attend to see the degree 
signed. On coming before the Judge, he 
stated that, since stating his opinion, it 
had been pointed out to him by Mr. Stavcly 
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that he had over-looked one expression 
in the Statute of 22 and 23 C. 2. the 
word “ Lading" being there added in the 
clause of forfeiture, and which had not 
been in the Statute of 12 C. 2. and he 
stated that tills would alter the effect of 
his judgement by causing a condemnation 
of the saltpetre, that the decrees were 
so prepared, but if the conuscl for the 
impugnant (the E. I. Company) wished to 
be heard on the effect of the word lading, 
he was ready to hear him. 

Mr. Macklin for the impuiriiants con¬ 
tended, that the word lading only applied 
to the particular lading which was the 
cause of the forfeiture. That a larger in¬ 
terpretation would be manifestly unjust, 
as it would make the innocent shipper of 
other cargo suffer, ami that at all events, 
it could only affect the cargo then uu 
board. 

The Judge said, that the word “ all’ 
at the commencement of the claim pre¬ 
vented all such argument, that the previ¬ 
ous shippers of other cargo would have a 
belter title to complain, as they put their 
goods on hoard a ship then innocent—but 
that noue of the shippers could be sup¬ 
posed to lose, for they had their remedy 
over against the owncts of the ship. 

Mr. Macklin then produced the affidavit 
of a claimant of a parcel ofsugarstating his 
belief, that his sugar, although shipped 
iu Bengal, was not the produce of any 
British plantation, Mr. Macklin insisted 
that he should be allowed a probatory 
term to prove the fact. 

The Judge observed, that unless the 
claimants should prove all the sugar to be 
foreign, the proof as to one parcel would 
be nugatory, as any one parcel of British 
plantation sugar on board would condemn 
the whole. 

Mr. Macklin stated his instructions to 
be, that the sugar exported from Calcutta 
is not produced in any of the British ter¬ 
ritories, but almost wholly in Oudc and 
what arc called the Raja's districts. 

Mr. Stavcly pointed out the invoice of 
one parcel of sugar of Messrs. Bruce, 
Fawcett and Co. called in the invoices 
Benares sugar, and stated, that the own¬ 
ers had submitted to a decree by consent 
for condemnation of this sugar. 

In the course of the discussion, it be¬ 
ing suggested that the libel had nor dis¬ 
tinctly stated the fact of those sugars be¬ 
ing the produce of British plantation, Mr. 
Stavely insisted that by the decisions of 
the high court of Admiralty, it appeared 
that these niceties were not expected to 
be attended to in the courts in the planta¬ 
tions. He relied for this point upon the 
case of the Friendship in Robertson’s re¬ 
port ; he admitted that as to the claims of 
the shippers of cargo, as they had not yet 


put in their offences, they must have 
an opportunity of trying this part; but 
insisted that the Company were con¬ 
cluded, as the fact of sugar being on 
board without any bonds having been 
given, appeared in the evidence of their 
own officer, the commander of the ship. 

The Advocate-General on the other 
side insisted that, that part was not in 
issue either against the Company or the 
other claimants, and therefore, that there 
could be no decree against any of the parties. 

The Judge thought the libel not suffi¬ 
ciently precise in defining the offence. 
He said that the only thing he could do 
was to allow the promovents to amend 
their libel, which he accordingly directed ; 
and said, that as all the defences turned 
upon one point, they ought all to be join¬ 
ed in the whole proceedings. 

Mr. Stavely assented, and stated, that 
it had only been in the hope of saving ex- 
pences that one claim alone had been at 
first brought forward. 

Supreme Court, January 11/A, 1817. 
—The Honorable the Recorder in a short 
charge stated, that he was happy to ob¬ 
serve that there were very few cases on 
tlic Calendar. There was, however, one 
of a heinous nature. The case he alluded 
to was one of murder. It appeared from 
the Coroner’s inquest, and from the exa¬ 
minations taken before the Magistrates, 
that a Parsec had been violently assaulted 
by several of liis own cast, and that he 
was left on the spot dead from the blows 
and kicks which he then received. It had 
been alledged, that he had been thus put 
to death by his own cast, to prevent dis¬ 
grace attaching to it from any public pu¬ 
nishment which he might receive in con¬ 
sequence of a theft in which he had been 
detected. The Recorder said, that lie 
hoped that the mob committing this mur¬ 
der could truly plead, in extenuation of 
their conduct, that they had acted uuder 
surli an impression, still it was not to be 
endured iu civilized society, that a body 
of individuals should take the law into 
their own hands and execute this kind of 
summary justice on any of their tribe. 
No one could be punished for a crime, 
but through the regular channel of the 
courts of justice, and the present offence 
was murder, in every one of tlie parties 
concerned, whether they were those who 
gave the blows and kicks which caused 
the death, or were aiding and abetting by 
their presence, the law considered all as 
principals. The coroner’s inquest was 
for wilful murder against some person or 
persons unknownj and it was for the 
grand jury to determine, whether there 
was evidence sufficient against the party 
charged with the murder in the indict¬ 
ment of his having been present at the 
time, it was committed. 
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A new ship was launched from the 
Moolna’s sloop, Surat on the 19th of 
Dee. she is called the Bannermau, 1,000 
tons, and although completely copper 
bottomed draws'in her present trim only 
11 feet, she has been little more than 
eight months in hand in a place where 
there has been nothing of the sort for 
mauy years past, the figure head is a very 
striking likeness of the Prince Regent, 
Byramjce Cowasjee, the part owner gave 
an elegant tiffin on this occasion to the 
whole of the European Society, UieNawab 
beheld the grand spectacle from one of 
liis gardens on the banks of the Tapee. 

A dreadful fire broke out in the native 
lines of the 9th Regiment, at nine o’clock 
on Saturday night, which from the dry¬ 
ness of the cadjaus, in a few minutes, 
destroyed half the houses of the batta¬ 
lion. This melancholy accident was oc¬ 
casioned by a woman going out and leav¬ 
ing a light in her house, and we arc 
concerned to state, that three children 
weie burnt to death, and two seapoys 
scou lied so dreadfully that their lives arc 
despaired of; the calamity has not ended 
here, for the fire raged so rapidly, that 
the men had not time to secure their pro¬ 
perty, and thus the savings of many years 
past services were all consumed in the 
unfortunate conflagration. 

An alarming fire broke out about 10 
o’clock on Wednesday morning in Colabah 
in the fisherman’s village close to the ar¬ 
tillery barracks, nearly all the huts aud 
property of the poor fishermen have been 
destroyed, aud we lament to state that an 
old man aud three or four children haye 
perished in the flames. The conflagra¬ 
tion raged with considerable violence for 
nearly two hours, aud had it not been for 
the great exertions of the fire engine de¬ 
partment and those of the artillery, the 
barracks belonging to the latter would 
have been consumed. We have not been 
able to ascertain the cause of this disaster. 

MARRIAGE. 

At Surat, by the Rev, T. Carr, Ensign Irfan Assist, 
in the Surveyor's department to Miss Ellz. 
Reynolds, niece to Lieut. Gen. Reynolds. 

JAVA. 

Calcutta Gazette, Jan. 9, 1817.—By 
the Cyrus we have received from Batavia 
letters of the 2d November, communi¬ 
cating very pleasing accounts of the re¬ 
sult of the long pending negociations be¬ 
tween the Dutch Government, and the 
late British Authorities in Java. It will 
l>e recollected, that at the time of the 
surrender of the island, there was at the 
various residencies and out-stations, a 
large quantity of unappropriated stores 
and colonial produce. This surplus was 
delivered up to the Dutch agents by the 
gntish residents, on vacating their offices, 
upon the implied condition, that it wquld 


be taken into account by the Commission¬ 
ers General at the day of final adjustment. 
Upon a reference however of the business 
to the new Government, they demurred 
at taking the produce upon any terms, 
and even at paying for it- any {tart of the 
sums affixed by the local appraisers. A 
long and vexatious discussion occurred, 
in which the captious spirit and artful 
evasions of the Dutch Commissioners 
were stoutly opposed and baffled by the 
rectitude aud moderation of the English 
Authorities. Nothing could shake Mr. 
Kendall’s firmness. Neither menace nor 
|>ersuaaion could induce him to coine 
down one iota in what he conceived to 
be the just demauds of his nation. 
Thanks Jo this spirited conduct, he fully 
succeeded in carrying every disputed 
point. All the essentials had been agreed 
upon before the dispatch of our letters; 
and on the same day, a meeting of the 
Netherlands Council was to be held, to 
place the final seal to the negociations. 
As this would put the finishing hand to 
the business by which Mr. Fcndall and 
his coadjutors in power had been long de¬ 
tained, they may be very shortly expected 
here, having nothing further to protract 
their stay on the island. .Sir W. G. Keir 
proceeds, we believe, direct to Horn bay, 
in order to have a permanent station on 
the staff of that Presidency. 

Since the foregoing paragraph tvas 
written, we have learnt that Government 
iuteud immediately to dispatch the Honor¬ 
able Company’s Yacht to Java,for the pur¬ 
pose of couveying Mr.Fendall back to this 
Presidency. The Honorable Company’s 
ship Nearclius will, we hear, also go, in 
order to take on board Mr. Kendall's suit 
aud baggage. 

From the Java Government Gazette. 
—“ The ship Perseverance, belonging to 
Messrs. Timmerman and Westermann at 
Batavia, left China the 10th of May for 
Batavia; when on the 22d of June, lay¬ 
ing at anchor about eight or ten miles to 
the Southward of Ragged Point, on the 
coast of Borneo, iu the Straits of Macas¬ 
sar, at about half-past ten o’clock p. m. 
the ship’s crew, consisting partly of Ja¬ 
vanese, and partly of Malays, mutinied, 
and murdered the chief officer, who was 
then on deck. On hearing his cries, 
the Captain and myself (the Supercargo) 
together came out from our cabin; the 
Captain called out to the crew, and asked 
them what was the matter ? when one of 
them answered, nothing, only that he 
himself was now the captain of the ship, 
intending to murder every one of us. 
The Captain hereupon told him, that if 
they did not give up their design, be 
would blow up the snip, and them toge¬ 
ther with it, whereupon they said that it 
was well. Meanwhile the Captain* the 
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second Officer, and myself, returned into 
the cabin, where we got up a barrel of 
gunpowder, loaded all the muskets and 
pistols we had, and in this situation we 
were waitiug fpr them, in case of their 
coming down. Iu about an hour, they 
threw down'every thing that was loose on 
the deck, and broke the laiilhern which 
was in the cabin; we also heard them 
work with one of the guns, bciug loaded 
with double shot, which after having got 
up the hatch, they tried to point down ; 
hut, as we understood, they were unable 
to point it low enough for the purpose of 
their intention, the Captain told ine that 
In case of their coming down he would 
blow up the quarter deck, on which the 
greatest part of the crew were standing, 
because he saw no possibility of saving 
1 lie ship, or defending their lives any 
longer. Wc theu brought one barrel of 
gunpowder into the fore part before the 
cabin, and laid a train to it from the ca¬ 
bin ; I placed myself in one of the stern 
windows with a couple of loaded pistols, 
so did the Captain and the second Officer; 
on a sudden they catnc down, upon which 
I fired off one pistol, when at the same 
time I heard a horrible noise, and almost 
without sense I found myself in the water 
near the wreck; when coming up, 1 was 
surrounded by pieces of plank, &c. 1 
got hold of a large log of wood which 
appeared to be the boom, astern of the 
main braces. The whole after part of 
the ship being on fire, 1 got along side, 
and came over by the gangway, where I 
saw the most shocking sight man ever be¬ 
held.—'The greatest part of the crew, lay¬ 
ing within the flames, sonic without arms 
and others without legs, crying very hard. 
One of them laying close to the gangway 
got hold of my leg on coming over, calling 
out to the other, who, with about eight 
or ten men, was endeavouring to get the 
long-boat over the ship’s side, which they 
effected, after which I saw one coming 
up to me with a criss in his hand, and 
leaping upon the forecastle, intended to 
jump overboard; but when lie saw me on 
the bowsprit, he went back, and called 
out to me to leave the ship and follow 
him into the long-boat, whicji I refused. 
On the bowsprit, with me was sitting a 
Chinese passenger, Aley, who would not 
leave me; we in the mean time saw the 
remainder of the crew leave the ship with 
the boat, others of whom being wounded, 
alung themselves overboard when the fire 
came dose to them. At about one o’clock 
the flames came up from all the hatches, 
and the ship went down. When I came 
up the second time, 1 got hold of the 
fore yard, which was just above water, 
there I found the above mentioned Chi¬ 
nese again, who assisted me in getting 
over the yard, and one Javanese, who 
was wounded severely in his foot. The 


ship was now standing on the ground, be¬ 
ing in low water, only eight fathoms 
where she was laying, the main-top and 
mizen-top were entirely on fire as she 
was laying wind right, it blowing a fresh 
southerly wind, 1 had liope3 to save the 
fore-top, as our only resource. I went 
aloft, and got out the top-gallant-stud¬ 
ding sail halyards, which 1 fastened close 
to my waist, letting it down to the Chi¬ 
nese in the top, which he continued to 
make wet, and 1 continually hauled it up, 
to quench the Arc, yet I was obliged suc¬ 
cessively to retire down below, until the 
fire had got down as far as about a fa¬ 
thom above the cap. At day break 1 
could see none of the boats from the fore¬ 
top-sail yard. The above-mentioned Ja¬ 
vanese told me that he intended to swim 
ashore, leaving us one of the studding 
sail hoouis. The third day after, several 
dead bodies came floating up; fifth day, 
which was the 27 th, about eleven o’clock, 
we saw to our great joy, the prows coming 
out, and afterwards a great number of 
them; one of which look us on board, 
and brought us to Passir, where we ar¬ 
rived about seven o'clock P. M. 1 was the 
fourth day after carried to the Raja of 
that couutry, where I found the seaennny 
Leonard Hoogerward, the carpenter Fran¬ 
cisco, and six Javanese, among whom 
was one of the principal mutineers (being 
aJoromoddie on board). As 1 under¬ 
stood, lie had related there that the ship 
had caught fire, without knowing how: 
when in their presence 1 was questioned 
about it, 1 said the same, because I was 
apprehensirc my life would be in danger, 
the Javanese being very well with the na¬ 
tives on shore; but afterwards 1 told the 
Raja the real circumstance, and request¬ 
ed him to secure the Javanese, which he 
told me he could not do. In the mean 
time I brought it so far, that on the 17tli 
of July I was informed by the Captain of 
the Bugees at Passir, that 1 should be 
sent to Macassar by order of the Raja, 
with a prow belonging to a Hadjce, which 
was to sail on the 22d of the same month. 
When I left Passir, 1 took with me the 
above mentioned seacunny, the carpenter, 
and the Chinese, aud arrived on the 14tli 
of August at Macassar. 

“ Six or eight days before I left Passir, 
three of the abovementioned Javanese 
had run away in a prow, without knowing 
whither they went. One died! since of 
his wounds, and two still remained on 
shore on my departure. I requested the 
Raja to take care of them, and if possi¬ 
ble, try to get the other three back again, 
who I believed, had gone no further than 
Cootee.” 

CEYLON. 

During the march of the British forces 
upon the capital of Kandy, Lieutenant 
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Lyttleton and a scrjeant of the 73d regi¬ 
ment having attached a wild elephant, 
were pursued by the gigantic animal; 
and the latter, whose name we cannot 
leant, was unfortunately overtaken and 
torn piecemeal. Lieutenant Lyttleton 
found safety in a tree, where he was 
obliged to remain many hours closely 
watched by a dreadful adversary, whose 
sagacity exceeds that of almost any other 
animal, and whose swiftness iu a woody 
country is very far superior to that of the 
fleetest horse, as from his ponderous 
weight he overthrows those obstacles 
which the horse is obliged to shun. 

Extract of a Letter from Trincomalee, 
dated the 15 th January, 1817. 

“ The Albion, free trader, which 
quitted Madras Roads so very recently, 
full of passengers, all high in hope, is at 
this moment, going to pieces at the en¬ 
trance to the Bay of Trincomalee on the 
Reach at Foul Point. The ship appeared 
off this part of the coast on Sunday morn¬ 
ing; the weather was very squally with 
considerable rain. Contrary to our ex¬ 
pectation she kept standing off and on, 
while in communication with the shore. 
An officer of the 19th regiment and Ma. 
jor Clearefand, of the Company’s artille¬ 
ry were landed, and iu the evening the 
ship appeared to take her departure for 
the southward. 

“ Early on Monday morning she was 
seen at auchor off the Foul Point with her 
fore-top mast gone. It appears she was 
struck by a squall in the night which car¬ 
ried away that and some other smaller 
spars and thereby occasioned their an¬ 
choring, as they found themselves driving 
fast on shore. While at anchor the en¬ 
suing morning (Tuesday) the ship touched, 
when the cables were cut, and sail made 
on her. Unfortunately their situation was 
the wprst possible, being surrounded by 
rocks to a very considerable distance. The 
anchor was let go a second time, but the 
ship struck again so violently as to render 
prompt measures indispensable. The 
masts were therefore cutaway which con¬ 
tributed a good deal to their safety, for it 
appears the ship was beaten by the sea 
over the rocks on to the beach, where 
they were very negr the surf. 

“ Immediate assistance was afforded 
fro® the squndrun; the Iphigenia weigh¬ 
ed from the inner harbour, and all the 
boqts wenf out towards the wreck which 
was distant about eight miles—Mr. Pitt 
brought in his boat two ladies (l^rs. Shep¬ 
herd and Mrs. White with their children) 
first, and the Albion’s boat carried Gene¬ 
ral T ay i 0 r, Colonel Lewis, their wives, 
ciuldrcn, an <l most of the other passen¬ 
gers. Mr. Coleman and Mrs. Griffiths 
weie oji boaid all night, and serious fears 


were entertained for their safety but tl\is 
morning all are safe. 

“ I am thus minute that you may give 
certain infoimation in the event of any 
unfavourable report reaching you. Gene¬ 
ral Taylor, Mrs. Taylor, and children arc 
with the Admiral, Colonel aud Mrs. 
Lewis, with the Commissioner, Mr:-. 
Shepherd, with Mr. Waring, Mrs. White, 
with Capt. Purvis, and Mrs. Griffiths, 
with Mr. Pitt. The other paascugcrs a»;e 
distributed iu the houses of the several 
residents, as they could find accommoda¬ 
tion which is difficult enough, heaven 
knows. We hear this morning that some 
few trunks have been saved but whose we 
do not know. The cargo must be lost, 
as well as the ship, at least such part ns 
may be washed on shoic must be spoiled. 
These particulars being authentic will 
doubtless be very satisfactory to the 
friends of the passengers, and you will ol 
course be glad to communicate them. I 
write iu a great hurry, and perhaps incor¬ 
rectly.'’ 

SUl’RUME COUKT. 

The trial of the case of WiUncgay 
Sarnie for the murder of Mabottowcnue- 
gay Wattowe at the late Session held at 
Mature on the 4th December 1816, before 
the Hon. the Puisuc Justice. 

The case having becu stated hy the Ad¬ 
vocate Fiscal for the Crown, the first wit¬ 
ness called was 

Gollogoddeaey Punchey, knew Mabot- 
towcunegay Wattowe ; he is dead ; saw 
him alive about two months and a half 
ago on a Friday, he was my husband ; he 
was going to the house at Calloa Aratchy 
Appoohamy iu the same village to cut 
corn: I saw him no more. The same 
evening my brother came to another house 
in the same garden, he said he came from 
the house where he had been to reap 
corn; he told me that my husband was 
going first to Dennopitty Appoohamy and 
thence he would come to his own house : 
Dcnnopitty Appoohamy is the same with 
Don David Wickrems Aratchy and beeps 
the tavern. My husband did not come 
that night, I expected him on the morn- 
ing; he did not return ; as soon as it was 
day-light*! went to look for him j I look¬ 
ed in the huts. ,1 met one Adrian, a 
Lascorecn; I asked him if he saw my 
husband, he said why not, he left the ta¬ 
vern some time before day-light, and went 
in company with Witanegay Sarnie ;,frqm 
then.ee I went to the tavern where 1 heard 
they had gambled—there I met another 
man i who gave nie*the same information. 
I went to the tavern, and then returned to 
my house, thence to the chena, thinking 
to find him in the hut of the chena; not 
finding him there, I wain went to the 
chena ; when J v^as going I found a place 
with some blood and two teeth. .1 took 
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the two teeth and told my brother who 
accompanied me in the search, and said, 
these are my husband's teetii, and I fell 
down and cried out. It was then about 
ten o’clock in the morning, the blood was 
on the road; I had not gone that way, 
before, I saw my husband’s body that day; 
cay brother found it; it was found in a 
place where there was water as deep as 
my neck; at my brother’s desire 1 went 
for the Police Vidhan and others, they 
came and proceeded to search for the 
body and found a track, as if some one Had 
been dragged, and following the track iny 
brother discovered the body; I was close 
to him, I do not know what distance from 
where the blood and teeth were. 

Examined by the Court. 

I met Hinna Hewaya in the morning, 
he said he saw the prisoner six hours be¬ 
fore day-light; Hinna Hewaya’s house is 
about thirty-two fathoms from the place 
where the blood was found; 1 met He- 
wava on the road through the field: he 
was coming from his garden not from the 
direction where the dead body was found: 
bis garden lay to my left, and the body 
to my right, the common, road is close to 
Hewaya’s house, the door of his house is 
towards the road—no jungic near his gar¬ 
den : he said his dog barked, and the de¬ 
ceased asked “ is the dog barking at me,” 
at the same time he said, speaking to the 
dog—“ I went the day before, and I am 
now going back;”—Hinna Hewaya said 
lie knew him by his voice and by seeing 
hftn ; there was star light. 

fPitanegey Bate knew the deceased; 
be was my brother-in-law—went to search 
for him ; I went to the tavern keeper's; 
and in consequence of what I heard, went 
on, and on the road saw some blood; the 
blood was on the road which leads from 
Hewaya’s house, to deceased’s liouBe—on 
seeing the blood I told my sister to go and 
inform the Police Vidhau ; and I went 
with the two teeth to the tavern, and 
having shewed the teeth, then I return¬ 
ed to the spot and found the Police Vi- 
dhans and others there; we were ordered 
to look for the dead body, aud when we 
came to the Aeld, we saw a track which 
led us to the dead body—it appeared to 
have been dragged through the water and 
placed on the dry ground, it had its hands 
tied behind it with a handkerchief, I do 
not know if it was Hie deceased’s hand¬ 
kerchief or one which he had gain¬ 
ed gambling; I saw a large cut on the 
cheek from the left ear to the mouth, 
and: a bruise on the breast: the cut 
appeared to have been inflicted with a 
heavy instrument such as a bill-hook 
would inflict, not a mammotty: the teeth 
were knocked out. 

Dmnipittyegy Don David. I was at 
a house where gambling was, and deceas- 
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ed and several others were there; l was 
iu their company until four or five hours' '' 
after sun set—prisoner was there: they 
remained until eight hours before day¬ 
light. I was awakened by the deceased, he - 
asked for a mammotty which he had given 
to me to keep, I returned it to him r he 
gave it to me iu'theevening; they came iu 
the evening, and when I left them to go 
to sleep, he gave it to me ; I do not know 
to whom it belonged; deceased called Sa r 
mie and went away; they had the mam- • 
motty witli them. I think by the road it 
is half a mile to the deceased's house from 
the tavern, the long road is sixty or se¬ 
venty fathoms longer than the short one; 
the bouse of deceased lies west of the ta¬ 
vern—prisoner’s house is east of raiue— 
prisoner going to deceased’s would have 
his back to his own house. Edere one of 
the gamblers lighted a choul and went 
home; the rest slept at my house. 

Examined by Mr. Print. 

The deceased took the mammotty— 
prisoner had nothing in his hands; I knew 
the deceased ; he was about thirty-three 
or thirty-four, not very strong; not so as 
to wrestle with two or three; not so 
strong as prisoner. 

Sannesoorigey Edire, knew the deceas¬ 
ed—saw him at Kerewakbokkc the night 
before his death with others—prisoner 
came afterwards; we continued until 
about eight hours before day-light. 1 
gambled aud lost three satalies, not a 
mammotty—1 never said, l did. Dingy Ap- 
poo lost a mammotty < the deceased won— 
he won the mammotty—he won from every 
body; deceased went away before me iu 
company with prisoner—the deceased 
took away the mammotty—1 remained 
two hours after him; 1 went eastward, 
deceased westward; I live about half an 
Hetekme from prisoners—his house is 
nearer to the tavern than mine. 

Hinna Heweya, lives at Kandangodde 
Mallidoewe—knew deceased, heard h« 
was missing; I had seen them both about 
five hours before day-light, deceased and 
prisoner. I was in my own house: (Vat. 
toos) it is. about two hundred fathoms 
from mine on the opposite side of the ri¬ 
ver ; there is a road by Watton’a house 
aud mine, to go to the deceased’s; when 
1 was sleeping 1 heard the dog bark, then 
I heard the voice of both prisoner and de¬ 
ceased ; they were talking; they were 
saying it was very late to go* to their huts 
and they must go quickly; afterwards I 
came to the end of my fence; I heard 
them both talking, they did mu speak to 
me, or I to them ; it was towards mom. 
ing, there was no rain—star-light; I am 
quite certain it was deceased; and pri¬ 
soner I saw. I know MedegasgoGcdel- 
le; it is about something more than one 
hundred fitthoms from my house. 

Vofc.IV. 2D 
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Don Bastion tie Siloa Barlessie j4p- 
poohamy found the body of deceased—saw 
prisoner before I found it.: he came of bis 
own accord on receiving information from 
the wife of the deceased, 1 sent for the 
prisoner, the police Vidh.ui and others. 
1 do not know if he could have escaped. 

By the Coit/t. 

It was eight or ten hours after day-light 
when we sent for prisoner—lie came upon 
tny sending for him; he was in the gar¬ 
den of Vitanogcy Wattoa’s as I heard.— 
Verdict Guilty. 


ADMINISTRATIONS. 

Jan. \th 1817-—Capt. I. Fitzgerald, 
Probate to Capt. K. Lockycr, Capt. Dob¬ 
bin, and Capt. W. Cox. 

I. C. Gilbert, Probate T. C. M. Nagel. 

Hon. G. Tumour, Ariininist. V. W. 

Vandcrstraateu, Esq. Act. Regist. 

Capt. P. Wade, Administ. do. 

W. Greenslade, Esq. Adm. do. 

Jan. 11.—G. Gunn, Adm. do. 

J. Gordon, Adm. do. 

1. G. Kerby, Esq. Adm. Joauies Fer¬ 
nando. 

Lieutenant R. Gardiner, do. V. W. 
Venderstraaten, Esq. Act. Regist. 

Capt. Ph. Peckliam, do. do. 

Rev. Mr. W. Ault. Adm. V. W. Van- 
derstraaten, Esq. Act. Regist. 

Joseph Beatty, do. do. 

H. Hunter, do. do. 

G. Miller, do. do. 

Lieut. W. Atkinson, do. do. 

Adj. Eb. Eaton, do. do. 

S. Daniel, Esq. do. do. 

Lieut. I. M'Donuel, do. do. 

W. Kerr, Esq. 

'Capt. A. M'Pherson, do. do. 

W. Tolfrcy Esq. Lieut, of Adm. with 
Will annexed, do. do. 

NEW SOUTH WALES. 

The schooner Edwin, Mr. Mathews 
master, had been wrecked somewhere 
about Cape Hawk, between seventy and 
eighty miles north of Port Stevens, owing 
to the loss of all her sails, whereby she 
drifted into a violent surf, and was tiirown 
on shore. Mr. Mathews, with his wife 
and child, and crew of two men, had 
been blown off on a passage for lime to 
Broken Bay, and as soon as the wreck of 
the vessel was descried by the natives, 
they immediately flocked to the beach, 
robbed the wreck of all provisions, and 
plundered Ihe unfortunare sufferersof their 
cloaths, leaving them in perfect nudity to 
make their way through a trackless, if 
not impenetrable scrub, for upwards of 
one hundred miles, or otherwise much 
lengthen the journey by keeping the sea 
coast; which latter was adopted, not 
only from its being the easiest route made 
out, feat from the possibility of affording 
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oysters or other small shell-fish for their 
subsistence. Living partly upon grass, 
and partly upon shell-fish, they travelled 
fiftceu days, and were then fifteen miles 
distant from Newcastle. They could, tra¬ 
vel only in the day time, and by night 
bury themselves in sand and heather, in 
some measure to mitigate the rigors of u 
total exposure to the severity of the sea¬ 
son. When within about fifteen miles of 
the settlement the unfortunate woipau 
was exhausted, and the men were scarce¬ 
ly able to proceed further. The prospect 
of relief was within the compass of a 
few miles, and hope at once encouraged 
their exertion, and sweetened resignation. 
At this severe crisis night approached, the 
poor womau could not travel further, and 
the men could scarcely crawl; time wan 
precious, and a prompt decision was re¬ 
quisite : it was therefore determined that 
the female sufferer should remain with 
her infant seven or eight months old iu 
the place were she was, uutil relief could 
be sent out to her; and after a painful 
exertion having reached Newcastle, the 
worthy Commandant dispatched a party 
instantaneously in quest of Mrs. Ma¬ 
thews and her child: but the party, in 
the dead of the night, unhappily passed 
by them, and travelled to a considerable 
distance beyond the spot of their distress, 
as at length totally to give them up for 
lost, till guided by an all merciful Provi¬ 
dence, they found them on their return, 
and being provided with necessaries for 
their comfort, conveyed them iu, among 
the greetings of the many, who had sym¬ 
pathized in their distresses, and rejoiced 
that their lives had been preserved.— Syd. 
Gazette. 

Jan. 1816.—William Langford and 
Thomas Hill, the first for highway rob¬ 
bery, and the latter for cutting and maim¬ 
ing a constable near Parramatta, were exe¬ 
cuted pursuaiit to their sentence, passed 
at the last session of the Court of Crimi¬ 
nal Jurisdiction. - About seven o’clock 
on the morning of execution, they re¬ 
quested the door of the cell in which they 
were confined together, as one could 
read and the other could not, to be nearly 
closed upon them, there being at the 
same time a prisoner for debt audibly 
reading prayers to them on the outside. 
The time of their departure being at 
length arrived, a constable went in to 
summon them to their fate, and in¬ 
stantly sprung back, aghast and para¬ 
lyzed with horror. One of the criminals. 
Hill, lay to all appearance dead j the,other 
laid motionless, and the cell streamed 
with their blood. A surgeon was imme¬ 
diately called in, and it was fonnd that 
the unhappy men had endeavoured to 
destroy themselves by cutting the veins 
and arteries of the arms, , the hands, and 
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of each inStep. Hill appeared to lie at 
the last extremity; but the other, who 
was yet vigorous, started up suddenly, 
and declared that he was doomeU to die 
the death which the law had allotted to 
him, as the blood refused to leave his 
body through the apertures he had des¬ 
perately laid open. The other unhappy 
culprit, who had bled more copiously, 
was recovered from a state of apparent 
death by the application of cephalics. 
Hill was taken in a cart to the place of 
execution ; and Langford walked behiud 
it. When arrived at the awful spot, 
they were joined by the minister, the 
Rev. Mr. Cowper, who conversed with 
Langford for more than half an hour, on 
the doleful circumstances of his condi¬ 
tion, and endeavoured to produce in his 
mind a state of resignation and penitence, 
to which it was too evident'y estranged. 
His answers to the exhortations of the 
minister were aenre and petulant. He 
never ‘attempted to deny that he was 
guilty of the offence for which he was 
about to suffer ; he admitted that he was 
gbilty, but shewed no contrition with 
respect to thar, crime. He confessed, 
however, that his former offences had 
been numerous, and that the one which 
gave him the greatest concern, was the 
murder of ati unfortunate man who kept 
a tollgate at or near Cheltenham ; lie 
said he regretted the circumstance the 
more, as the mail had a large family; 
that he shot him for an attempt to stop 
him ; this melancholy event happened, 
he said, in September, 1811, and no per¬ 
son bad been executed for the crime, 
though many had been apprehended and 
examined on suspicion, as he had himself 
been. He said he was transported to 
this colony for the crime of desertion; 
and had committed many offences in Eng¬ 
land upon the highway. Towards the 
conclusion he inclined more to the exlior- 
tatious of the minister, aud joined in 
prayer with apparent fervor. He regard¬ 
ed the preparations for his execution 
with extraordinary composure, and at 
length ascending the platform, directed 
the executioner to give him as great a 
length of cord as possible, in order that 
his neck might be broke at once. The 
other unhappy man was so much reduced 
from loss of blood as to be incapable of 
standing or kneeling without support. 
He was conducted up the steps of the 
platform, and a few instants before it 
fell, Langford threw himself off. The 
f&tal drop then immediately took place, 
and Hill died almost without a struggle; 
while the body and limbs of Langford 
were a long time affected by a strong 
muscular motion, owing to the cord’s 
being displaced by his leaping off before 
the platform fell.—Thus has ended the 
vfrorldly career of two unfortunate fellow 


creatures, whose crimes were of a nature 
that required a suitable atonement •, aud 
who were no longer useful upmi earth 
than by the force of example to deter 
others from falling into their miserable 
courses. - 

We are extremely sorry to learn from 
Hunter’s River, that Hi# Majesty’s colo¬ 
nial schooner Estramiua, and Mr. Under¬ 
wood’s schooner Elizabeth and .Mary, 
went both on shore near the entrance of 
the river, and that no hopes were cuter- 
tained of saving the former: the latter it 
was expected might, with persevering 
effort, be preserved, but not without con¬ 
siderable expence and trouble. The two 
vessels sailed from the settlement of 
Newcastle in company oil Sunday last, the 
Estramina with coals aud cedar, ami the 
Elizabeth and Mary with coals only, for 
Sydney. The Elizabeth and Mary, in 
standing over to the north shore, in the 
act of staying got stern way, and hung 
aft, and with a strong N.E. wind aud ebb 
tide, found it impossible to get her anchor 
out iu her boat, fu five minutes after, 
the Estramiuer went on shore a little to 
windward ; she soon filled, and at seven 
in the eveiiing she upset. The Elizabeth 
aud Alary was once got afloat by the ex¬ 
ertions of her people, but unfortunately 
drifted again upon the point where she at 
first touched, and broke away the rudder, 
stove iu part of her counter, and also 
filled. She still lies aground; but the 
master informs by letter that, with proper 
assistance, he expects she may yet be 
got off. 

Jan. 27.—William Godwin, a non¬ 
commissioned officer of the 4Gth regiment, 
in charge of the government mill situate 
on the eminence between St. Philip’s 
Church and Cockle Bay, was indicted for 
the murder of Edward Hall, labourer, by 
forcibly throwing him down an abrupt 
part of the same eminence, by which his 
skull was fractured, and death speedily 
ensued. The evidence on the trial was in 
all respects exculpatory of the prisoner; 
who, it appeared, had no indention to 
harm the deceased; the latter having 
gone to the mill in a state of inebriety, 
and commenced a quarrel with one of the 
labourers; which the prisoner at the bat- 
had repeatedly interposed to prevent, but 
in vain; as the deceased persisted iu his 
intemperate manner, and at length re¬ 
duced the prisonef to the necessity of 
endeavouring to turn him away from the 
mill altogether; in cudeavouriug to effect 
which the inelaucholy accident occurred $ 
and which appearing to the Court to have 
proceeded from accident aloue> a verdict 
of acquittal was returned. 


Sydney, Oct. 12. — The brig Endeavour, 
whose arrival from the Marquesas aud 
2 D 2 
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Oiaheite we last week mentioned, brought 
from the latter place two of the crew of 
the ship Betsey, whose loss at New Zea¬ 
land we had some time since unfortunate¬ 
ly to report. These persons arc, Thomas 
Uodgers, second officer, and Thomas 
Hunt, seaman, who are the only survi¬ 
vors out of thirteen that composed the 
crew when she last left Macquarie island, 
at' which time there were also on board 
six lascars and Chinamen, of whom four 
survived, and were left at Otahcitc under 
the humane careof the Missionaries. The 
miseries endured by the ill-fated crew of 
this vessel arc almost incredible, as will 
appear from the following narrative, taken 
front a journal kept byoucof the sum- 
vors. “The liet-ey sailed from Port 
Jackson on a sealing and oiling voyage to 
Macquarie Island, the 28th of Dec. 1814. 
her crew, consisting of twenty-set en Eu¬ 
ropeans and six Asiatics, under command 
of Mr. Philip Goodcnough. She arrived 
at her destination the 13th of February 
following, where she landed thirteen Eu¬ 
ropeans for the purposes of her voyage, 
and then proceeded to Bristow’s Island, 
from whence she returned to Macquarie 
Island in August, with the loss of one 
European (Thomas Wilman) and a lascar, 
both of whom died of the scurvy, which 
had considerably spread throughout the 
ship’s company. They endeavoured in 
vain to recover the island, and after three 
Weeks in the fruitkss toil, determined to 
hear up for Port Jackson, in which they 
were also opposed by the setting in of hea¬ 
vy gales from the N.W. and they were re¬ 
duced to the necessity of shaping for New 
Zealand. The allowance of water was 
now limited to three half pints a man 
per diem, the greater part of which they 
were obliged, from the want of bread, to 
mix with flour; they had a stock of salt 
pork on board, bur could not use it, ow¬ 
ing to the scarcity of water. On the 18th 
of September, the rudder was carried 
atvay, and an attempt was made to steer 
with a cable, which being too laborious for 
ihe few hands that were able to work, a 
rudder was constructed, which was car¬ 
ried away upon the 2Gtli day of the same 
month, when to steer with a cable became 
their only resource. The master and eight 
Europeans were now lain down with the 
prevailing malady, which swelled the 
limbs, contracted the sinews, and gave 
excruciating pain; the lascars were of lit¬ 
tle service in the work of steering, which 
was dreadfully fatiguing. The allowance 
of water was reduced to a pint per day, 
with six lbs. of flour per week, the sick 
only four lbs.; and as the flour and water 
constituted their only aliment, the few 
that were capable of exertion became too 
weakly to continue labour during the night 
time, and therefore lay the vessel to at 
flon-set, leaving her to the caprice of cur¬ 
rents, Which sometimes drifted her fur¬ 


ther out of the course she had adopted 
than had been gained the preceding day. 
On the night of Sept. 28th, died Laurenzo 
a Portuguese, and John Wilson on the 
30th On the 5th of Octolier, James Mof¬ 
fat t, first mate, was committed to the 
deep; and upon the 8th of October was 
followed by Conloza, a Portuguese, when 
becalmed.within sight of Cook’s .Strait. 
The allowance of water being now reduced 
to half a phit a day, the hope of being 
able to get onshore for a moment elated 
the minds of the unhappy sufferers; bat 
the vessel was again blown off. On the 
23d, having a good oiling from the land, 
and well to the northward of the Bay of 
Islands, she endeavoured to run in, but a 
sudden squall coming on, the main brace 
and topsail sheet gave way, by which the 
topsail was blown to shreds, and the jib 
and fore topsail were rent to pieces at the 
same time. She in consequence drifted 
again off the land, as there was not suffi¬ 
cient strength left to repair the damage; 
and site thus drifted to and fro for several 
days, experiencing repeated dangers of 
striking upon rocks, or of being over¬ 
whelmed in an unfathomable abyss. On 
the 28th the last water cask was dry, and 
all that still survived gave themselves over 
to despair. The boats became their last 
hope; and having witii much exertion got 
a whale and a jolly boat water tight, they 
left the ship twenty miles at sea, on the 
morning of the 2!)tli, having previously 
committed the body of William Grub, 
third officer, to the deep. Four helpless 
men were put into the jolly boat, to be 
towed ashore by the whale boat, in which 
were eight, namely, the master, wh<« was 
himself in the last stage of disorder, 
Thomas Rogers, Thomas Hunt, and five 
lascars, a 6th having liecn shortly before 
drowned; but, dreadful to imagine, after 
rowing for upwards of an hour and a half 
without scnsibiy making way, the jolly 
boat was cut adrift, and the unfortunate 
men she contained abandoned to a dreary, 
certain destiny. The whale boat, now 
unincumbered, made way perceptibly, and 
after twelve hours labour reached one of 
the most inhospitable parts of the coast of 
New Zealaud. The persons who were 
unhappily abandoned to perish from thirat 
and famine, from disease, or to be entomb. 
ed alive within the watery waste, wen, 
John Tire, John Gable, John Davis, and 
Frederick Holstein. A few days after 
reaching the shore Mr. Goodcnough died, 
and the survivors learat that the vessel 
had gone ashore at a distant part of the 
same coast, and weut to pieces.” 

In an account of the distresses endured 
by the crew of the ship Betsey of Sydney, 
it is mentioned that she returned fram 
Bristow’s to Macquarie Islaud in August 
(1815}; unfortunately she- was a few 
days afterwards blown out to sea, and 
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could not again recover the island. 
The account given by the two surviv- 
ing Europeans who were part of tiie 
whale boat's crew when the jolly boat 
was cast adrift twenty miles at sea, with' 
four sick men in her, is, that it was an 
act necessary to the preservation of their 
own lives, "as there was cot sufficient 
strength in the whale boat to make head 
with so ereat au incumbrance, and that 
ail must have perished had the effort to 
save the whole been persisted in. They 
further declare, that after the melancholy 
determination h id been voted, the sick 
boat was drawn alongside, and a bag of 
flour takcu out, together with a lascar 
that had been placed in her to bale her, 
as she leaked very fast, and that with the 
exception of one of the unhappy men re¬ 
questing to have his jacket given to him 
as he complained of cold, no conversation 
passed when they were abandoned. They 
are of opinion that the boat could not 
hare remained above water more than 
two hours, owing to her leaky condition; 
and that the four unhappy victims of a 
sad necessity would have been also taken 
out, had it been possible for the whole 
boat to receive them. The arrival of the 
whale boat on the coast of New Zealand, 
after twelve hours severe exertion, has 
been already mentioned. Out of the nine¬ 
teen persons who were in the vessel, eight 
got on shore alive, vie. the master (Mr. 
Goodenou-;h), Thomas Rodgers, Thomas 
Hunt, and five lascars, one of whom died 
shortly after landing, as did also Mr. 
tioodenough, on the 1st of November. 
They were all stripped by the natives, 
their remuaut of flour, about fifty pounds, 
was taken from them, and a few potatoes 
given to them. The survivors were in 
constant apprehension of being massacred 
by the natives, who, disregarding their 
bodily sufferings, drove them from place 
to place, and frequently turned their 
spears upon them, with furious menacing 
gestures. The two Europeans were sepa¬ 
rated from the lascars, and taken away 
at dusk in a canoe for the purpose, as 
they were made to understand, of being 
devoured; and after proceeding about a 
mile and a half they perceived a large 
fire on shore, which confirmed them in 
the belief. They were here landed, and 
received by a concourse of natives, who 
obliged them to cany a basket of potatoes 
towards another groupe of men and wo¬ 
men, among whom were the foqr lascars; 
who, upon being questioned by Rodgers 
and Hunt, as to the treatment they were 
likely to receive, told them it had been 
resolved upon to eat them both, to which 
dreadful expectation every circumstance 
concurred to give probability. They were 
the same night (Nov. 2d), placed in ahut, 
and next morning advanced further along 
the coast, though sinking withdatigue and 


long fasting, in addition to their other 
ailments. Being thus harrassed for seve¬ 
ral days, they at length received the gra¬ 
tifying information that their lives were 
to be spared, upou the principle of their 
becoming the property of t ieir first cap- 
tors. The root of the fern, and dried fish, 
were the only articles of sustenance the 
place afforded, and both tucue iu very 
sparing and insufficient quantity, tin the 
9th, a ship hove in sight, but did not ap¬ 
proach the laud ; and oil the lltli saw a 
brig coasting near iu shore, which the na¬ 
tive chiefs consented they should get on 
board of, if they could. Flattered with 
the hope of accomplishing this desired 
object, they obtained and repaired an old 
canoe, but could not afterwards reach the 
vessel. On the 29th of January they 
left this place, the native name of which 
is Mooramoota, situate ou the N.E. part 
of the North Cape, and w ait to Ringa- 
tau, thirty-five miles N.W. of the for¬ 
mer ; but being worse off here than be¬ 
fore, they returned to Mooramoota, and 
on the 23d of Feb. were taken up by the 
brig Active, the master of which had 
learnt their condition at Riu^atan. The 
four lascars were left under charge of the 
Missionaries at the Bay of Islands, and 
the two Europeans lately arrived in the 
Endeavour proceeded n the Active to 
Otaheite, where they joined the Endea¬ 
vour, and continued till her return to tbit 
port. 

Mr. Powell, Commander of the Queen 
Charlotte, informs us of the interesting 
circumstance of his hariug recovered front 
a rock twenty-one miles N.W. of Nooa- 
hcevati (one of the Marquesas), a man 
that had been its solitary inhabitant for 
nearly three years. His account stated, 
that early in 1814 be proceeded thither 
from Nooaheevah witu four others, all of 
whom had left, au American ship there, 
for the purpose of procuriug feathers, 
that were in iiigh estimation among the 
natives of Nooaheevah; but losing their 
boat on the rock three of his companions 
io a short time perished through famine; 
and principally from thirst, as there was 
no water but wbat was supplied by rains. 
His fourth companion continued with him 
but a few weeks; when he formed a re¬ 
solution of attempting to swim, with the 
aid of a splintered fragment that remain¬ 
ed of their boat, to an island, in which 
effort he must have inevitably perished. 
He had once himself attempted to quit 
his forlorn situation by constructing a 
catamaran, but foiled, and lost all meant 
qf any future attempt. They had origin¬ 
ally taken fire with them from Nooahee¬ 
vah, which he had always taken care to 
continue, except ou one occasion, when, 
it became extinguished, and never could 
have been restored but by a careful pre- 
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serration of three or four grains of gun¬ 
powder, and the lock of a musket which 
he had broke up for the construction of 
his catamaran. The flesh and blood of 
wild birds were his sole aliment: with 
the latter he quenched his thirst in sea¬ 
sons of long droughts, and the skulls of 
his departed companions were his only 
drinking vessels. The discovery made of 
him from the Queen Charlotte was purely 
accidental: tire rock was known to be de¬ 
solate and barren, and the appearance of 
a fire as the vessel passed it on an eve¬ 
ning, attracted notice, and produced an 
inquiry which proved fortuuale to the 
forlorn inhabitant of the rock, in procur¬ 
ing his removal to Nooaheevah, whither 
Mr. Powell conveyed him, and left him 
under the care of an European of the 
name of Wilson, who lias resided there 
for many years, and with whom the hermit 
had had a previous acquaintance.— tiaz. 

Court of Criminal Jurisdiction .—The 
Court re assembled on Monday morning, 
and proceeded to the trial of Elizabeth 
Anderson, James Stock, and John Raw¬ 
lins, for the wilful murder of John An¬ 
derson, a settler, at Pitt Town, on the 
evening of the 2(ilh of February last. 

The first witness called in support of 
the charge was, Ralph Melkins, who de¬ 
posed, that two days previous to the 
death of the deceased lie had entered into 
his employ as a farm servant; that upon 
the evening of the murder the deceased 
went early to bed apparently indisposed; 
that he, the witness, went from the farm 
about seven in the evening, and returning 
without loss of time, lie saw his mis¬ 
tress and the other prisoneis at the bar in 
Company; that the two male prisoners at 
the bar soon afterwards went away, say¬ 
ing they were going to bed, and witness 
did the same, leaving Mrs. Anderson at 
the door of her bed room, seated ; that 
he, the witness, did not find Stock in his 
apartmeut (in which they used to sleep 
together), and which was between twenty 
and thirty yards distant from their mas¬ 
ter’s dwelling; that the witness went to 
bed, and was in about half an hour after- 
wards disturbed by Mrs. Anderson, who 
said she had been alarmed by some person 
who bad attempted to break into the 
house; to which the witness replied, it 
could be no stranger, otherwise the dogs, 
which were several in number, aud all fu¬ 
rious,- would have made a noise. That 
she then went to the prisoner Rawlins, 
and to the like declaration received a si¬ 
milar answer; that she then went away, 
and returning in a quarter of an hour, 
declared she had been robbed, and de¬ 
sired the prisoner Rawlins to go with her 
to tfcehouse, with which he immediately 
complied, witness following them; that 
they found the prisoner Stock near the 


house without any hat, whom Mrs. An¬ 
derson immediately accused of having 
robbed her; that they all went into the 
bed room, in which was a light faintly 
burning; 'the witness saw a watch on a 
table, and secured it, as lie hail lent it to 
the deceased, and believing the alarm 
about the robbery of the house to be true, 
was glad to find it had escaped. The 
cars of the witness were now assailed by 
a loud declaration from the prisoner Raw¬ 
lins, that his master had been muydered: 
to which Mrs. Anderson replied, “ that 
she hoped they would not suppose she had 
murdered her husband.” The witness, 
seeing that his master wns not in bed, 
and considering his own safety as precari¬ 
ous, secured a musket, which he loaded 
unperceived, as Stock aud Rawlins were 
employed in searching for their master. 
Stock, in a very short time called out, in¬ 
forming that he had found the body of his 
master, which upon examination was stilt 
a little warm, but witiiout any symptom 
of remaining life. It lay extended on the 
back, with an apron about the head, and 
a rope passed doubly round the neck'. 
The witness dispatched H awl ins with in¬ 
formation of the fact to Thomas Arndell, 
Esq. who resided half a mile distant, 
whilst he, being armed, remained on the 
alert to prevent any person’s escaping un¬ 
til assistance should arrive. Stock re¬ 
quested to be allowed to wash his hands, 
which were stained with blood; this ap¬ 
pearing highly suspicious to the witness, 
lie demanded the cause, and was answer¬ 
ed that the stains came from the apron 
which he had takeu off the head of the 
deceased. The prisoner Rawlins exhibit¬ 
ed no symptom of embarrassment,' but 
appeared ou the contrary to be sensibly 
affected by the horrible event: Stock, 
upon the contrary, betrayed a degree of 
apprehension which the witness could not 
avoid remarking: at length, begging that 
he would not shoot him, he proffered a 
voluntary declaration of his own guilt,’ at 
the same time implicating his mistress as 
a principal in the murder, by a declara¬ 
tion that she had killed him, and pro¬ 
mised to give him j£30 for removing the 
body—which declaration was made by 
Stock in Mrs. Anderson’s hearing. In 
less than half an hour assistance arrived, 
and the witness resigned his charge to a 
peace officer and his attendants, with 
whose assistance he examined the houie, 
and found that the alarm about the pre¬ 
mises being robbed must have been an'in- 
vention to give a colouring to the murder 
that had been perpetrated. The witness 
during the time of the examination of the 
premises picked up a hat in the space be¬ 
tween the house and the spot where the 
body was found. This hat was quite flat¬ 
tened, and exhibited every appearance of 
having been recently ill tied, which the 
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witness attributed to the body of his mas¬ 
ter passing over it when the murderers, 
whoever they might be; were dragging 
him ftoni his bed-room: the direction 
that he had been drawn in led towards a 
creek. It was Stock’s hat, who immedi¬ 
ately claimed it. A quantity of blood was 
found by the bed-room door, which ap¬ 
peared to have flowed from a wound under 
the right ear, occasioning a small incision; 
and the witness knew the ropu that hail 
entwined his master’s neck to be part of a 
tether rope which he had the same evening 
seen in the kitchen, adjoining the premises, 
when getting his supper. 

Thomas White deposed, that lie went 
to the house on the night of the murder 
with the constable and others, conducted 
by the prisoner Rawlins; and that but for 
the protection afforded by the presence of 
the latter, lie considered the dogs would 
have torn him piece-meal, for they were 
so extremely furious that it seemed impos¬ 
sible any stranger should approach the 
place without the most imminent danger 

Thomas Arndel, Esq. gave evidence, 
that from the immediate contiguity of his 
.residence with that of the deceased, it was 
not possible that any noise or alarm could 
have escaped his hearing, the more espe¬ 
cially as the night was very serene and line. 
He had often heard the deceased and Ids 
wife, Elizabeth Andersou, quarrelling; 
and had heard her call out murder, but on 
that night he heard no noise whatever. 

The evidence for the prosecution here 
dosed; and the prisoners were put upon 
their defence, which consisted chiefly in 
calling witnesses to character: that con¬ 
cluded, the Court retired between four 
and five in the afternoon; and after an 
hour’s absence returned a verdict— Guilty, 
against Elizabeth Anderson and James 
Stock; John Rawlins acquitted, and dis¬ 
charged. 

Government House, Sydney, June 1st, 
1816.-— Civil Department .—In conse¬ 
quence of Mr. Thomas William Birch, 
Merchant at Hobart Town, in Van Die- 
man’s Laud, having at considerable ex¬ 
pense to himself, and from truly patriotic 
and praise-worthy motives, fitted out a 
small vessel, called the Elizabeth, under 
the command of Mr. James Kelly, an ex¬ 
perienced and active master mariner, for 
the purpose of circumnavigating and ex¬ 
ploring the coast of Van Dicman’s Land, 
and making such discoveries of ports and 
harbours on those coasts as were likely to 
conduce to the public interests of these 
settlements; and the said vessel having 
proceeded on that expedition on the 16th 
of December, 1815, and returned to Ho¬ 
bart Town after completing the entire cir- 
jcumnavigation .of Van Dieman’s Land, on 
the 24th January last, occupying a period 
of thirty-nine days, and discovered some 
harbours hitherto unknown, particularly 


one to which Mr. Kelly gave the name of 
Port Davey, which lays N. N. E. and S. S. 
West, situated at its entrance in lai tude 
43 28’ South, and longitude of N. Head 
146oEast; and another to which he gave 
the name of Macquarie Harbour, lying N. 
W. and S. E. in latitude 42o 12’ South, 
and longitude 143o 28’ East; which said 
port and harbour are represented as pecu¬ 
liarly well calculated for the reception and 
sheltering of shipping, with the advantage 
of fresh water rivers, on the bulks of 
which valuable timber has been found; his 
Excellency the Governor deemine these ex¬ 
ertions of great benefit to the Co'ony, and 
entitled to his public acknowledgments, 
hereby expresses his sense of Mr. Hitch's 
services therein; and in remuneration of 
the same, is pleased to grant unto the said 
Thomas William Hitch the exclu.-oe pri¬ 
vilege of trading to Port Davey •■ml Mac¬ 
quarie Haibour tor twelve months from the 
first day of July next; during winch pe¬ 
riod His Excellency commands and directs 
that no other vessels or boats than those 
belonging to Mr. Birch, or in his immedi¬ 
ate employment, shall trade to and from 
the said port or hai hour; reserving, how¬ 
ever, to this Government the right of 
sending such boats and vessels thereto for 
timber, or other pioduce as may be re¬ 
quired for its use. 

And all merchant 1 ), ship-owners, and 
masters of vessels of every description, 
are hereby strictly enjoined not to resort 
to tile said port or harbour for miy lading 
or cargo of articles produced therein, dur¬ 
ing the said prescribed period of twelve 
months. 

By Command of His Excellency, 

J. T. Cambell, Secretary. 

The sandal wood has become d’fficult 
to procure, owing to the constant wars 
and feuds among the various tribes or 
parties of natives, who exchange for mus¬ 
kets and ammunition in preference to any 
other articles of barter, but even for these 
arc far from liberal in their dealings. An 
American ship had shortly before gone 
for China with one hundred and thirty 
tons of wood, all procured for inusketi 
and ammunition, which were in general 
so very good as to retider the natives in¬ 
different to arms of inferior quality and 
appearance. The 16th of June the En¬ 
deavour left the Marquesas for Otaheite, 
whicli she left the 31st of July, leaving 
the missionaries and families all well, and 
the islands in a state of tranquillity, Po- 
marrfie retaining the supreme command 
of the whole, throughout which the love 
of prayer seems to have almost univer¬ 
sally diffused itself. 

Sydney Gazette .—The following are 
the extraordinary circumstances that at- 
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tended the death by lightning of the young 
woman Mary fizzy. Between two anti 
three in the afternoon die atmosphere 
darkened, and showers set in, accom¬ 
panied by liaht thunder, with vivid light¬ 
ning, which continued in very rapid succes¬ 
sion until naif after tour. The deceased had 
been ironing at a window of her father's 
house about a mile and a half from Wind¬ 
sor, ou the Richmond road, and was re¬ 
moving from her seat when the flash 
struck her Her brother, aged twenty, 
and n young woman of the name of Mary 
King, were in the room. The latter, 
alarmed by the flash, had risen suddenly 
from a small form on which she sat, and 
being kuocked down by the percussion, 
remained some moments senseless. The 
brother was also knocked down ; bat first 
recovering, ran to raise his sister, who 
was lying prostrate ou the floor. The 
young woman, M. King, then also reco¬ 
vering from the state of stupor produced 
by the violence of the shock, perceived 
the head of the deceased to be nearly en¬ 
veloped in a blaze, her hair having taken 
fire; aud flying to her aid assisted the 
brother to quench the flame, but found 
her lifeless. Mr. Assistant Surgeon Mil- 
chain, who was immediately informed of 
the melancholy eventfatteiuled with every 
possible dispatch, and in vain endeavour¬ 
ed to restore her to a state of being, of 
which a fatal instant had deprived her. 
A dog that lay beneath the seat from 
which the surviving female had arisen was 
found dead; and but for her own sudden 
and involuntary change of situation, she 
doubtless would have experienced a simi¬ 
lar fate. The breast, the back, and one 
of the arms of the deceased, were much 
scorched. What reudered this occurrence 
the more afflicting was the circumstance 
of the deceased being on the eve of her 
wedding day, when the vehicle which her 
mother had dispatched to bear her to her 
bridal joys returned with a corpse for the 
grave. 

The feelings of hostility and revenge 
against those whom they must naturally 
consider as intruders, have recently been 
manifested by the aborigines of New 
South Wales, in a manner so alarming to 
the settlers as to require the most ener¬ 
getic aticntiun of the colonial Govern¬ 
ment. Subjoined are a few details of 
their terrific atrocities. 

The melancholy instances of the fate 
of those deluded people who venture 
to desert from their duty, ,yre should hope 
would operate as a warning against any 
future attempts of this nature, by shew¬ 
ing them what they have to expect from 
rashly exposing themselves to the hosti¬ 
lity of the natives, rather than endea¬ 


vouring, by habits of industry and atten¬ 
tion to their duty, to open a path to their 
future comfort and prosperity. 

The body of a shepherd belonging to 
the estate of Mulgoa, who had been re¬ 
cently murdered by some natives, was 
found on Monday last on a grazing ground 
near the farm, iu a most mutilated and 
mangled state, having been perforated 
with spears in several parts, and other • 
wise most barlmronsly used. The flock 
in the charge Of this unfortunate man 
consisted of upwards of two hundred 
very fine sheep, most of which were 
thrown down an immense precipice by 
tiie savages, aud the remaiuder, about fif¬ 
ty in uumber, were barbarously mangled 
and killed, many of the unotfending and 
defenceless creatures having had their 
eyes gored with spears, which were after¬ 
wards driven into the head. Parties went 
out in quest of the murderers as soon as 
the melancholy information reached the 
contiguous settlements; who will, it is 
to be hoped, fall in with this desperatp 
horde of wanton assassins. 

From the account of the deserters from 
Hunter’s river, who have been reduced to 
the necessity of returning to that settle¬ 
ment for the preservation of their lives 
from the fury of the natives, it may evi¬ 
dently be implied that a connexion or cor¬ 
respondence must subsist between the 
hordes in our vicinity, and those consider¬ 
ably to the northward, and that all with- 
iu this circle of communication are de¬ 
termined upon the destruction of every 
white person that may unhappily fall into 
their power. We have heretofore expe* 
rienced their savage cruelty indiscrimi¬ 
nately satiating itself on the mother and 
the infant. Pardon, amity, and every ef¬ 
fort to conciliation, which to all appear¬ 
ance they received with gladness, have 
been perverted to the ends of a vile and 
most malignant treachery, whenever an 
occasion offered for the exercise of their 
natural ferocity, which is the same on eve¬ 
ry part of the coast we are acquainted 
with. An unrelaxed spirit of hostility Is 
the undeviating feature in their charac¬ 
ter. If the exhausted mariner attempt 
to qneBch his thirst upon their inhospita¬ 
ble shores, he flies or falls beneath their 
sullen vengeaBee; while the nearer tribes* 
to whose incursions our settlements are 
exposed, are rendered formidable by the 
facility of retreat, aud the difficulty of pe¬ 
netrating into their concealments. They 
no longer act in small predatory parties, 
as heretofore, but now carry the appear¬ 
ance of an extensive combination, in which 
all bttt the tew who remain harmless in 
the settlements, are united, in a determi¬ 
nation to do ail the harm they can. In 
self defence we can alone find safety; and 
the vengeance they provoke, will, it may 
yet bo hoped, however mildly it may be 
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exerted, reduce them to the necessity of 
adopting less Offensive habits. 

Unpleasant accounts are received from 
the farm Of Captain Fowler, in the dis¬ 
trict of Bringelly, of the murder of seve¬ 
ral persons by the natives frequenting that 
quarter. The above farm was occupied 
by Mr. Edmund Wright; whose account 
of the transaction states, that on 21st. Dec. 
last the servants dwellings of G. T. Pal¬ 
mer, Esq. at the Nepean, were plunder¬ 
ed by a groupe of twenty or thirty of the 
natives. Ou Sunday four of M r. Palmer's 
men, namely, Edward Mackey, Patrick 
M'Hugh, John Lewis, and—Farrel, ac¬ 
companied by John Murray, servant of 
John Hagan, Dennis Hagan, stock-keeper 
to Captain Brooks, and William Brazil, 
a youth in the employ of Mr. Edmund 
"Wright, crossed the Nepean in the hope 
of recovering the property that had been 
taken away the day before, and getting 
into a marshy flat ground nearly opposite 
Mr. Fowler's farm, about two hundred 
yards distance from the bank of the river, 
they were perreived and immediately en¬ 
circled by a large body of natives, who 
closing rapidly upon them, disarmed those 
who carried muskets, and commenced a 
terrible attack, as welt by u discharge of 
arms they bad captured, as by an innume¬ 
rable shower of spears. M'Hugh, Dennis 
Hagan, John Lewis, and Joliu Murray, 
fell in an instant, either from shot, or by 
the spear, and William Brazil received a 
spear in the back between the shoulders, 
which it is hoped and believed will not be 
fatal. Some of the natives crossed the 
river over to Captain Fowler's farm, and 
pursued the remaining white men up to 
the farm residence, but being few in tmra- 
ber they retired, and re-crossing the 
river, kept away until the day following 
(Monday last), when at about ten o’clock 
iu the forenoon a large number, sixty it 
was imagined, crossed again, and com¬ 
menced a work of desolation and atrocity 
by beginning to destroy the inclosures of 
the various yards. The house they com¬ 
pletely stripped, and Mrs. Wright, with 
one of the farm labourers, having secret¬ 
ed herself in the loft in the hope of es¬ 
caping the cruelty of the assailants, their 
concealment was suspected, and every 
possible endeavour,made to murder them. 
Spears were darted through the roof from 
without, and through sheets of bark 
which were laid as a temporary ceiling, 
from which the two persons had repeated 
hair breadth escapes. William Baguell, 
who was the person in the loft with Mrs. 
Wright, fiuding that their destruction was 
determined upon, at length threw open a 
window in the roof, and seeing a dative 
known by the name of Daniel Budbury, 
begged their lives; and received for an¬ 
swer, that “ they should not be killed 
this time." After completely plundering the 
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house, they re-crossed the river, very dis¬ 
passionately bidding Mrs. Wright and 
Bagnell a good bye! Mr. Wright’s stand¬ 
ing corn has been carried away iu great 
quantity, aud ail provisions whatever were 
also carried off. 

The Macquarie left Otaheite the 24th of 
April, with a cargo of between fifty ami 
sixty tons of pork, excellently cured.— 
She sailed from this the 24th of Novem¬ 
ber, and reached Morea (Eimao), one of 
the Society Islands, where the Mission, 
aries have latterly dwelt, about the Ctli 
of January; opened no trade with the 
natives, as there was little pork on the 
island. Sailed the 10th of February to 
Huaheiue, and thence to Uhtea, where 
she procured a few tons ; went thenre to 
Unlnhola, aud received the main part of 
her cargo ; went thence to Mobiddee, aud 
traded for a few tons; from thence re¬ 
turned to Eimao, and got eleven tou3 of 
pork. The difficulty of procuring a cargo 
was extremely great, owing to various 
causes, one of wiiich was, that the wo¬ 
men are now allowed to eat pork as well 
as the men, which formerly was not the 
case, and the consummation is conse¬ 
quently increased, or perhaps doubled.— 
The war that has almost desolated the 
main island of Taheito (Otaheite) in the 
next place produced a universal lassitude 
with respect to a property that was al¬ 
most open to spoliation and destruction, 
aud of course but little stock was culti¬ 
vated ; whilst the geueral state of pover¬ 
ty that prevailed scarcely left the means 
of supporting themselves.—Their war was 
conducted perfectly upon a marauding 
system ; burning and pillaging, but with 
the loss of a very few lives. An army of 
three hundred was considered a numerous 
force; and although they have a number of 
inuakets, and know tolerably well bow to 
use them (which is at the same time but 
little creditable to those who first put 
such weapons into the hands of an unci¬ 
vilised people) yet they do hut little exe¬ 
cution witli them, anil if two or three 
fall, the main body immediately give way, 
aud fly in all directions. They have a 
great quantity of poultry, such as cocks 
and hens; a few Muscovy ducks, and a 
number of goats.—The Missionaries, as 
we formerly noticed, have a few head of 
horned cattle and a few sheep; but hogs 
and the bread fruit constitute the chief 
dependence of the islands.—The banana 
scorns to have been indigenous to the is¬ 
lands ; the sweet tropical potatoc, the 
pumpkin and melon, are cultivated with 
success; and Captain Campbell lias, wo 
understand, during his late excursion, 
sown anioug the islands the loquet, the 
peach, the celery, aud other garden seeds. 
Cotton is of spontaneous growth aiuomt 
most or all the islands; and its quality 
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very various. • The country, which was 
beautiful in itself, has derived luxuriance 
from its intercourse with the British na¬ 
tion ; the aborigines, who but a few years, 
or indeed but a few months since, were 
cruel pagans, are now converted to Chris 
tiauity; their idolatry is past; their wars 
are at an eul; and under the guidance of 
their Missionary friends and brethren, 
they promise to become a good and happy 
people. 

The inhabitants of Boiabola made 
Captain Campbell a present of their deity, 
which consisted of a log of wood from 
five to six feet long, and two or three 
inches thick, with a number of faces carv¬ 
ed upon it. They parted with it as a proof 
of their reformation, and a token of con¬ 


tempt towards their former prejudices. 
Poinarree has not been re-invested with 
absolute power ; the chiefs are still afraid 
that he might abuse it; hut he is so much 
the convert to Christian principles, that the 
fear is supposed ungrounded. He resides 
on a small spot a few hundred yards dis¬ 
tant from Taheite; and seems in the enS- 
joyment of perfect content of mind, dis • 
tributiug books to all his countrymen that 
apply for them, and indiscriminately be¬ 
stowing his favours upon those who had 
been his enemies as well as upon his ap¬ 
proved friends, lu fact, so wonderful has 
been the ehange, that it may truly be con ■ 
eluded a miracle has been wrought upon 
the niiuds of the people. 
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IMPERIAL PARLIAMENT. 

The Bill to exempt the territories with¬ 
in the limits of the East-India Company's 
Charter from certain of the Navigation 
Laws, has been amended ou recommit¬ 
ment, whereby it is enacted, that nothing 
in the said Acts shall affect the importa¬ 
tion and exportation by the Company, or 
others, his Majesty’s subjects, within the 
limits of the East-India Charter. No 
persons or bodies to be sued for penalties, 
and those sued foi before the 25th of Dee. 
next restored; this act not to atlect 
certain acts. The Cape of Good Hope to 
be considered within the Charter limits. 

The Bill authorizing the Court of Direc¬ 
tors of the East-lmliii Company to make 
extraordinary allowances to certain ship¬ 
owners, has been further amended on re¬ 
commitment ; allowance not to exceed 
8 !. 10s. per Ion. lu easu the ship be lost 
owners not to pay; bond rights of owners 
to lemain unprejudiced, should they not 
pay or secure penalty; owners taking ad¬ 
vantage of this act not to claim peace 
freight. 

Ka.it-India House .—Robert Spankie, 
Esq. lias been appointed to succeed Ed¬ 
ward Strcttel, Esq. as Advocate General 
to tne Company at Bengal, and took the 
oaths on the 9th July accordingly. 

Lieutenant Heysham, late of the Ben¬ 
gal Establishment, has been restored to 
the service. 

Ensign Brooke, of the Bengal Establish¬ 
ment, who had resigned, has also been 
testored to the service. 

On Saturday the 5 th of July, the Duch- 
of Cumberland, attended by General 
Vyse and suite, visited the East-India 
House and Warehouses. Her Royal High¬ 
ness was received by the Chairman and 
Deputy Chairman, and several of the Di¬ 


rectors. Her Royal Highness expressed 
herself highly gratified ou viewing the 
extensive establishments of the Company, 
and paid particular attention to the splen¬ 
did Manuscripts and subjects of Natural 
History in the Museum, her Royal High¬ 
ness afterwards partook of an elegant 
cold collation at the India House, and in 
the evening returned to Kew. 

July 23d, a ballot was held at the East- 
India House, for the election of a Direc¬ 
tor in the room of Richard Parry, Esq. 
deceased. At six o'clock the glasses were 
closed, and delivered to the scrutineers, 
who reported the election to have fallcu 
on Robert Campbell, Esq. who on Wed¬ 
nesday the 30th, took the oaths, and his 
scat accordingly.—The numbers were— 


Robert Campbell, Esq.793 

Chailes E. Prescott, Esq..352 

J. G. Ravcnshaw, Esq.297 


Carlton House .—Among the presenta¬ 
tions to the Prince Regent at the levee 
held at Carlton House, ou the 2d of July, 
were— 

Mr. Hugh Hope, on his return from 
Java, by Lord Binning; Mr. .Shore, on 
his coming of age, by his father Lord 
Teignniouth; and Sir George Staunton, 
on his return from China. 

The President of the Board of Control 
gave a grand dinner on Tuesday 22d of 
July, at Gloucester Lodge, Brampton, to 
the Directors of the East-Tudia Company. 

The catastrophe of the death of Lieut. 
Keighley, noticed in our last number un 
der the head of Madras Intelligence, we 
are happy to say, remains unconfirmed at 
the date of our last accounts so late as the 
10th of February. 
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Since the preceding pages Kent to press, 
Calcutta Papers have been received in 
town, enabling ns to add the subjoined 
domestic news. Political intelligence 
has also bem conveyed in private let¬ 
ters, which if authentic, wears too im¬ 
portant an aspect to be omitted. 

It is stated on the authority of private 
letters, dated in February, that the Ben¬ 
gal Government was preparing to begin 
hostilities with the Mahratta chieftains. 

Extract of a Letter from an Officer serv¬ 
ing with the British Army in India, 
dated Setupore, Oude, Feb. 14, 1817. 
The Goorka war at an end, it was 
supposed there would have been a long 
reason of tranquillity here; but the 
scenes now acting shew how unfounded 
-inch expectations were. In point of 
t'uc equipments ol' the army, and the na¬ 
ture of troops composing it, it is superior, 
I imagine, to the force with which 
I,or<l Lake overran Hindostan. There 
arc two regiments of his Majesty’s Dra¬ 
goons, and two of his Majesty’s Foot, 
the Company’s European Horse Artillery, 
an infant rocket corps, two regiments of 
Native Dragoons, and numerous batta¬ 
lions of Native Infantry, with the largest 
and heaviest battering traiu that ever 
moved in India. For a long time their 
precise object seemed to be a mystery; 
hut I learn, that on the 12th instant, this 
army invested the fort of Hattras, near 
Allyghur or Coel, which is the second 
strongest fort in India, of those uot in 
our possession. Near it is another simi¬ 
larly circumstanced, belonging to an in- 
iudepcudeiit Chief, —Bhurtpore. 

Heport says that Lord Moira will be at 
Cawnpore in August, and that circum¬ 
stances have made another Mahratta war 
probable, as during the winter the devas ■ 
tations committed by the Pinriaris, 
have rendered it absolutely necessary for 
his Lordship to put an end to their ra¬ 
vages. Sindcali, the Head of the Mah- 
rattas, it is rumoured, almost openly en¬ 
courages the Pindaris, giving them free 
passage through his extensive country, 
and thus enabling them to commit their 
depredations and cruelties with impunity. 
It is generally surmised that the Bhurt¬ 
pore Chief will endeavor to assist Hattrass, 
in which case very many lives will be lost 
before it falls; but fall it must before 
such a force as is opposed to it. It is said 
that Mr. s trachey has left his situation as 
Resident at the Court of the Nabob of 
Oude, in order to proceed over land with 
important dispatches, if l were to ha¬ 
zard- au opinion upon Indian politics, it 
would be that Lord Moira's measures and 
councils appear to lie dictated by wisdom, 
firmness, and moderation; that he un¬ 
dertakes no step which has not for i ts ob¬ 
ject the stability of our India possessions. 


and of the necessity of which lie has not 
previously entirely ensured himself. 

CALCUTTA. 

ADMINISTRATIONS TO ESTATES, 

For January, 1817. 

Captain Thomas Evans; Executor, 
Peter Lumsdain, Esq. 

Mr. Thomas Stewart; Executor, John 
Palmer, Esq. 

Captain Charles Dudley; Administrator, 
Dempster Fleming, Esq. Registrar. 

Lieut. Gilbert Cowper; Administrator, 
D. Homing, Esq. Registrar. 

Lieutenant John Lawson Bvers; Admi¬ 
nistrator, Dempster Heming, Esq. Re¬ 
gistrar. 

Henry O’Hara, Esq. Administrator, 
Dempster Heming, Esq. Registrar. 

Mr. St. GeorgeGwynne Benjamin; Ex¬ 
ecutor, Mr. John Havell. 

Mr. Edward Hyland ; Executrix, Mrs. 
Jane Hyland. 

Mr. John Norris, of the ship Georgi¬ 
an.! ; Administrator, Dempster Heming, 
Esq. Registrar. 

Lieut. William Sheppard ; Administra¬ 
tor, Dempster Heming, Esq. Registrar. 

Captain James Lumsdaine; Executrix, 
Mrs. Selena Lumsdaine. 

Ensign William Young; Executor, Ar¬ 
thur Jacob Macau,,Esq. 

Lieut. Robert C. Wogan; Executor, 
John Fiillarton, Esq. 

Mr. George Mullenger; Executrix, 
Mrs. Matilda Ann Mullenger. 

Lieut. Charles Webster; Executor, 
Lieut. Thomas Webster, 

Lieut. Arthur Macartney; Executor, 
Colonel F. Newberry. 

Cornet David Armstrong; Administra¬ 
tor, D. Heming, Esq. Registrar. 

Lieut. Daniel Smith; Administrator, 
I). Heming, Esq. Registrar. 

Mr. Andrew Moffat; Executors, Mr. 
Michael Meyers and Mr. Richard Pauling. 

Bernard Reilly, Esq.; Executor, Ro¬ 
derick Robertson, Esq. 

Christopher Childs, Esq.; Executors,' 
Lieut. J. P. M'Mcllan, Lieut.-Col. Skin¬ 
ner, and Thomas Dunn, Esq. 

Lieut. Edward Wilson Broughton {'Ad¬ 
ministrator, D. Heming, Esq. Registrar. 

Mr. William Pollock; Executor, Mr. 
John Smith. 

Major John Home; Executor, David 
Clark, Esq. 

Mr. John Osborne; Administrator, D. 
Hem tilings, Esq. Registrar. 

Lieut. James Rainey ; Executor, Lieut. 
William Hcury Rainey. 

rates of exchange.— Jan. 1817. 

From Calcutta. 

To Madras 3.15 Sa. Rs. for 100 Star 
Pagodas. Bombay 100 Sa. Rs. for 109 
Bombay Rupees. England 2s. 7d. aud at 
six months sight. 
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Dollars in quantity, at 207 Us. per 100. 

A Guinea to purchase in the Bazar is 
at 10 Rupees 4 As. 

BIRTHS. 

Dec. 5. Lady of the Rev. II. Townley, 
of a son. 

4. At Penang, Lady of Capt. Hamp¬ 
ton, 20th llatt. Nat. Inf. of a son. 

Dec. 16. Lady of D. Darling, Esq. 
Civ. Surg. of twins, a daughter and son, 
the latter still born. 

16. Lady of Capt. Duncan APLcod of 
Engineers, of a daughter. 

21. At Murut, Lady of Major Baldock, 
17thN.it. Inf. of a daughter. 

Dec. 27. At Seram pore, Lady of the 
llev. Mr. Randall, Missionary, of a son. 

30. At Meerut, Lady of Lieut. E. 
Gwatkiu, Deputy Paymaster, a daughter. 

At Agiu, Mrs. C. Lyons, of a daughter. 

/)('<■. 31. Mrs. J. Cockburn, of a 
daughter. 

31. Lady of the Rev. J. Keith, a son. 

Jnn. 2. Lady of Capt. K. Twicken¬ 
ham, 2d llegt. Nut. Cav.of a sou and heir. 

2. Mrs. Caiman, of a daughter. 

Jan. 3. At Sccrolc, Lady of Lieut. 
Col. Voyle, Com. Ben. Prov. Halt, of a 
daughter. 

4. Mrs. Randolph, of a daughter. 

Jan. 11. At the house of Lieut. Col. 
Fagan, Judge Adv. Gen. Chouringlice, 
Lady of Major C. S. Fagan, of a daugiitcr. 

20. Lady of L. A. Davidson, Esq. 
of a son (still born.) 

MARRIAGES. 

Ort. 12. At Bareilly, Lient. Hoggan, 
27th, Nat. Inf. to Alias Welland, daugh¬ 
ter of the Rev. R. P. Welland of Devon. 

Dec. 31. Lieut. W. Cunningham, Dep. 
Paymaster at Mutra to Rebecca, eldest 
daughter of W. Armstrong, Esq. Coll, of 
Nudeca. 

Jan. 11. Nath. Hudson, Esq. to Alias 
M. Williams, daughter of the late Robert 
Williams, Esq. 

20. Air. J. Pinuah, to MissM. Autumes. 

22. Air. F. D’M. Sinaes to Miss J. Mas- 
carcnlias. 

23. Air. J. Cearns, Pilot service, to 
Miss M. Youngs. 

24. A. C. Seymour, Esq. to Miss M. 
Browne. 

DEATHS. 

July 29. Unfortunately drowned on 
his passage to Fort Marlborough, whither 
lie was proceeding on the Malabar 
cruizer, Lieut. C. L. Walker of 20th or 
Marine Regt. Ileng. Nat. Inf. 

Nov. 25. Air. G. H. Walters, mer¬ 
chant of Lucknow. 

Dec.2. At Cawnpore, Surg. W.O'Hara, 
H. M. 17th Regt. 1,5 

Dec, 14. At Sea, on board the Junar- 
thun, Lieut. Cameron, H, M. 78th foot. 

27. At Cawnpore, J. Maxwell, Esq. 

Jan- 3. Mr; W. Saunderson, 

4. Mrs. Sarah Hal!. 


- Java .— Ceylon. [[Aug. 

5. Airs. J. A. Tucker. 

7. Mrs. Belnos. 

7. Air. H. Smith. 

8. Infant daughter of Mr. J. Colman. 

Jan. 8. Mr. A. Moffat. 

Jan. 9. At Chuuar Glinr, Rev. Pere 
Renois. 

14. At the house of her son Judith 
widow of the late T. Wilkinson, Esq. 

30. At Jauuporc, Sarah, infant daugh¬ 
ter of R. Davies, Esq. 

MADRAS. 

births. 

Oct. 31- At Secunderabad, Lady of 
Lieut. E. Collins, 8tli Regt. Nat. Inf. of a 
daughter. 

Dec. 16. Lady of H. Spottiswooik, 
Esq. of a sou. 

Dec. 18. At Madras, Right Hon. Lady 
Eli?,. APGivgor Munay, of a daughter. 

23. Lady of W. M‘Tuggart, Esq. of a 
daughter. 

31. At Wallajabad, Lady of Baron 
De Kutzlebcu, Cantonment Adj. of a son. 

marriage. 

Jan. 27. Capt. I. Mayne, H. C. S. Ba¬ 
tavia, to Mrs. T. E. While. 

deaths. 

18. At Nagpore, infant daughter of 
Lieut. E. Clarke, 20tli llegt. Nat. inf. 

23. At Vizagapatam, Major C. Lucas, 
Carn. Europ. Vet. Butt. 

Nov. 25. Mr. J. Mar yon, Garr. Serg. 
Major. 

Same day at Neilorc, Lieut. Col. T. 
Guruell, 2d Nat. Vet. Batt. 

29. At Scroor, Lieut. G. Birch, 14th 
Regt. Nat inf. 

Nov. 30. Major R. E. Langford, Com. 
2d Batt. 22d Nat. fuf. 

Dec. 2. At Calicut, G. Reade, Esq. 
civil service. 

Dec. 12. John Stevens, Esq. 

Aliss C. Al. Jeremiah. 

Dec. 28. Airs. Al. M. Moralls, aged 
115 years. 

Jan. 9. At Aladras, Mrs. A. M. Greig. 

30. At the Government Gardens, Rev. 
Frederick White, Chaplain on that esta¬ 
blishment, and formerly of Trinity Col¬ 
lege, Cambridge. 

BOMBAY. 

births. 

Dec. 14. At Surat, Lady of Major 
Imlack, of a daughter. 

marriage. 

Dec. 19. At Bombay, Rev. G. Hall, to 

Miss M. Lewis. 

JAVA. 

DEATH. 

Aug. 29. Lieut. J. Dillon, H. M. 59th 

Regt. - 

CEYLON. 

ma'rriage. 

Dec. 14« Mr.’ C. ’ Walker, of Gov, 
Brig. Kandyan, to Miss S. Dalrymplc. 
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BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, and DEATHS 
HOME LIST. 

BIRTHS, 

June 90. The Countess of Minto, of a ion. 

July 17. Lady of Mr. W. Jolini, Surgeon, at 
Birmingham, late Act. Surg, at Serampore, of 
a son. 

MARRIAGES. 


ward about 93,000 bags yesterday; the whole 
went off with much briskness at an advance of 
fully Ss.percwt. on the prices of last sale. The 
prices of the other descriptions of Coffee are little 
varied. 

JKce.—The sale of Rice at the India House con¬ 
sisted of middling descriptions, the prices 24 s, a 
80s. fid. 


June 21. By special license, at the Hon. Mrs. 
Rawdon's, Poriugal-strect. Grosvennr-rquare, 
by the Lord Bishop ol limerick, the Right 
Hon. Lord George William Ilii-srll, second son 
of the Duke o Bedford, to Miss Eluaneth 
Anne Rawd >n, only child of the late Hoti, 
Joint ltawdoii, and niece to the Marquis of 
Hastings. 

Julv 1. At St. George's, Hanover-iquare, J, 
Maddocks, Esq. of Vrmv, in Denbighshire, to 
Sidney, youngest danghlcr of the lite Abraham 
Rnbarts, Esq, of Lower G.osvenor-str, et. 

Same day. At Moryl hone Church, Major Gabriel, 
2d Drag Guards to Marian, daughter of the 
late Col. Chailos Russel Dearc, ol the Bengal 
Artillery 

July 22 . At Bath, MjjorGen. Sir J. Buchan, K. 
C.'l'.S, to l.mua, inly daughter of t'ol. Mark 
Wilks, of Kirby, in the Isle of Man, late 
Governor ol hi Helen.). 

At Straiforth, m ar Bornaol Castle, Mr. Charles 
Addison, to Mis« F. Howman- This lady was 
long detained a prisonei in the Seraglio of the 
Deyof Algiers, from whence -lie lately made 
her escape. 

At Edinburgh. Conni FlalmnU (who was Aid-ilc- 
eamp to Huomip-rte at Waterloo) to Miss 
Marg. M. I'.'pliinstoce, eldest daughter of 
Visrount Keith 

July f>. At Pencaitland-hoiisc, S, M. Thriepland, 
Rsq. late Ailvocatc-Gcneial in the Honoiablc 
Easi-India Company’s Service, to Elizabeth, 
dai glnei of the late Walter Campbell, Esq. of 
Slian field. 

At Si. Oiner, in Tiancc, by tlie Rev. R. W. Tun- 
ney, ol the 2 d Brigade of Cav. Joseph Farrar, 
Esq. of the lath Hussars, to Charlotte, young¬ 
est daughter of the late General Hum, of the 
Hon. Kast-india Company’s service. 

DEATHS. 

At Barnstead, in Surrey, on Monday 30th June, 
Richard Parry, F.sq' a Director of the East- 
tndia Company, and formerly Resident at 
Fort Marlborough. Mr. Parry was in the 4lst 
year of bisage, and was elected to the Direc¬ 
tion on tfiili August 1913, on the decease of 
Robert Chrk, Esq, He survived ills father, 
Thomas Parry, Esq. (who was many years a 
Director) very little more than a twelvemonth. 
June 17- At tlie Clidteau rie la Challiferc, near 
Lausanne, Mrs. Stratford Canning, wife of his 
Majesty’- Envoy Extraordinary and Minister 
Plenipotentiary to tlie Swiss Cantons. 

July 13. AtTorr, in Devonshire, Capt. G, Wil¬ 
liamson, late of H. E. 1. Company's naval 
service. 

July 20. At Epsom, Mr. J. Phipps, in the 20 th 
year of his age, late sixtli mate of the Hon. 
Company’s slop Scaieby Castle. 

May it. In the igtlt year of his age, on bis 
voyage tn India, Mr. J. Barlow, fourth officer 

of Hon, Company’s ship Union. 

Onboatd the Europe East-Indiamsn, on hit pas¬ 
sage from Bengal, Brevet-Major W. Iledcrick, 
24th foot. 


LONDON MARKETS. 

Friday, July 29, 1817. 

Colton.—The purchases in the late sales by pri¬ 
vate contract would have been more extensive, if 
the holders would accept lets than id. per lb, 
profit on the last India sale, which they drcline 
acceding to at present. 

Sugar.—A public sale of East-lndia Sugars took 
place yesterday; the prices were at the advance 
of ss. a 3s. per civt. 

Coffee,—The East-lndia Company brought for- 


8HIP-LETTER MAILS FOR INDIA. 

PRIVATE SHIPS. 

Ship's Names. Ton*. Probable Time qf Sailin'?. 
Cape of Good Hope. 

Albion.. 150 July JO. 

Perseverance_ 200 July 30. 

Brixton. 300 July 31. 

Calcutta. 

Marq. Anglesea. 400 July 30. 

Caledonia. 414 From Deal, July 21. 

Humbay. 

Orpheus. 415 July 2(1. 


INDIA SHIPPING INTELLIGENCE, 

Arrival*. 

June 22 d.—At Dover—Hebe, Porter,—from tbr 
Capo, 

sot A. —The Prince Blucher, Weatherall—ftoi-. 
Bengal. 

July Glh .—The Dowjon, M'DonaM. 

— Aberdeen, Fenwick,—from Bengal. 

loth .—The Partridge, Clarkson, — from the 
Cape. 

14fA.—The Batavia,—from Bengal and Madras. 
I7r*.—The Lord Cathcart, Talbert, — from 
Bengal. 

SO/A.—The Cornwall .s. Hun tty. 

— Susannali, —Ward, in the Downs,—from 
the Cape. 

— The Pallas, — Elsworthy,—from the I sir 
of France. 

94tA.—H. M. S. Volage, at Portsmouth,—frotr, 
India. 

efit/i.—The Mary Anne, Patterson,—from th>. 
Cape. 

- Tlie Princess Amelia, Balstors, — from 

China. 

Pasiengeu per Hebe.—Mrs. Stuart and family, 
from Bombay ; Cornet Willan, 23d L. D,, Rev. 
J. Thacker, Mr. C. Gray, 

Passengers per Aberdeen.—Mrs. Moore, wife 
of Major Moore, His Majesty’s 14th foot, Mrs. 
Johnston, Mrs. Jeremie, Capt. Jeremie, T. 
Moore, H. Moore, E. Moore, children of Mqjor 
Moore, N. L. Johnston, daughter of Mrs. John¬ 
ston. E. Jeremie, daughter of Airs, Jeremie, 
Passengers per Batavia.—Major Gen. Sir J. M. 
Chalmers, Lady Chalmers, Miss Chalmers and 
M iss F. V. Chalmers, Mrs. Whyte, F. De Gre¬ 
nier, Esq., Lt. Courtayne, H.U.figth regt,,'Mrs. 
Courtat He, Mrs. Jenkins, Mrs. O-bone, R. Os- 
bone, Capt. Stuart, 53d regt., Lis, Ternan, Vryd, 
Hughes. Waters, Newall, Madras N. I., G. Col- 
man, Esq. civil service, J. Gilmour, Esq. super, 
surg., R. Filsm, Esq. assist, surg., Mr, Blair, 
Mrs, Mayne, Mrs, Munt, charter-party passen¬ 
gers, Mr. T, Clubby. Mr. T. Cannel, J. Roth- 
well, Bridget Rnthwell, and lour children, J. 
Rogers, R. Leonard. E. Hart, J. Cheshire, six 
servants, thirty invalids H M. 50th regt., Mrs. 
Woodcock. From Madras, Mrs. Gurnelt, Mrs 
Turnau, Mrs. De Lisle, Miss Gilmour, Miss 
A. J, M. C. Gilnrour, Misses R. Flowers, Munt, 
J. Munt, Woodcock, Masters J, W. Chalmers, 
J. Blair, W, Woodcock, AI.Fernau, R. Fenian. 

Passengers ner Astell.— VI rs. Fombelle. Mrs. 
Shakespear, Mrs. Bnyley, Mrs. Templeton, J. 
Fombelle, Esq. civil service, Al. Russell, Esq., 
Henry Stone, lU l , R. R. Nisber, Esq., George 
Monckton, Esq., Capts. W. Hiatt and Clark, Lt. 
£. J. Buynliain, Assist. Surg. Poltegk. Miss H. 
Shakespear, two Misses Wood, two Misses Tem¬ 
pleton, Miss Blake, Masters Blake, Edmonstone, 
W, H. Bayley, Caul. Heylund, Lt. Kcnnlcott, 
eleven servants, Europeans and natives, seven 
charter-party passengers, twenty.eight invalids, 
two women, and two children. 





TIMES appointed for the EAST-INDIA COMPANY'S SHIPS of the SEASON 1 -sifi-17. 
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Price Current of 



L. 

*. d. 


L. 

S. 

4. 

Cochineal. 

...,1b. o 

4 

0 

to 

0 

5 

0 

Coifed Java. 

..cwt. 5 

4 

0 


5 

8 

0 

— Cheribiui. 


13 

0 

— 

b 

0 

0 









— Mucha . 


0 

0 

— 

6 

b 

0 

Cotton, Surat. 

....lb. 0 

i 

1 

— 

0 

1 

4 

— Extra flue. 


i 

5 

— 

0 

1 

8 

-Bengal . 


0 

9 

— 

0 

i 

1 

— Ilonrbon... 


1 

10 

— 

0 

2 

6 

Drugs, &r. for Dyeing. 







Aloes, Epunra. 

..cwt. 6 

0 

0 

— 

14 

0 

0 

Annisccds, Star.... 


0 

mm 

b 

0 

0 

Borax, Refined.... 

. 6 

0 

0 

— 

6 

b 

0 

-Unrefined, or Tincal 5 

5 

0 

— 

5 10 

0 

Cnmphirr unrefined. 10 

10 

0 

— 

in 

0 

0 

Cardcinonis,Malabar..!b o 

3 

0 

_ 

0 

5 

c 

-Ceylon. 








Cassia Buds. 

..CWt, BO 

0 

0 

— 

21 

0 

0 

-Lignea. 

. 9 

0 

0 

— 

12 

0 

0 

Castor Oil. 

....111. 0 

3 

3 

_ 

0 

4 

0 

China Hoot. 

s.CWl. 

0 

0 

_ 

a 

5 

0 

Coculus Indicus... 


0 

0 

_ 

2 

15 

0 

Coin mini Root. 


10 

0 

_ 

2 

15 

0 

Dragon's Blood.... 








Gum Ammoniac, lump.. 







-Arabic. 

. 3 

10 

0 

— 

5 

0 

0 

—— Assalatida.... 

.. .. 







-Benjamin .... 

. 7 

10 

0 

— 

65 

0 

0 

-Animi. 

cwt. 5 

0 

0 

— 

7 

0 

0 

—— Gitlhanmn... 








—— G.imbngium 


0 

0 

— 

22 

0 

0 

— Myrrh. 


0 

0 

— 

10 

0 

0 

-Olibamnn. 


0 

0 


8 

0 

0 

Lac Lake.. 


l 

0 

— 

0 

o 

0 

-Dye. 

.. . 0 

f. 

11 

— 

0 

6 

0 

-Shell, Hlock.. 

. 2 

10 

0 

— 

2 

15 

0 

— Shivered. 

.... s 

10 

0 

— 

14 

0 

0 

—— Slick. 


10 

0 

— 

8 

0 

0 

Musk, China. 

.07.. C) 

15 

0 

_ 

1 

0 

0 

Nux Vomica. 

cwt. i 

10 

0 

_ 

1 

15 

0 

Oil Cassia . 

■oz. 0 

2 

0 

_ 

0 

2 

3 

—— Cinnamon ... 


14 

0 





— Cloves. 


3 

0 





—— Mace. 


1 

4 





— Nutmegs. 

. ... 0 

1 

4 





Doium. 

..lb. 







’ Rhubarb . 

. 0 

4 

2 

— 

0 10 

6 

Sal Ammoniac .... 

CWt, 5 

5 

0 





Senna. 

..lb. o 

1 

6 

— 

0 

o 

6 

Turmerick, Java .. 

ewt. t 

6 

0 






Turmerick, Bengal..cwt. 

-China.... 

Zednary . 

Galli, in Sorts. 

- Blue. 

Indigo, Blue .lb, 

— Blue and Violet... 

-Purple and Violet ... 

--Fine Violet....... 

— Good Ditto.. 

-Fine Violet & Copper 

Good Ditto. 

- Good Copper. 

— Middling Ditto . 

-Ordinary .. 

-Fine Madras . 

-Good Ditto... 

—— Ordinary Ditto. 


Mice.cwt. 

Safflower.cwt. 

Sago.twt. 

Salipetrp, Refined.cwt. 

Silk, Bengal Skein.,lb. 

— Novi. 

-Ditto White. 

-China... 

-Organisiuu. 

Spices, Cinnamon.lb. 

—— Cloves. 

— — Bourbon.. ... 

— Mace..... 


—— Nutmegs.^. 

■-Ginger...cwt. 

— Pepper, Company’s.. 

— — Privilege . 

— — White. 

Sugar, Yellow.cwt. 

—— White. 

-Brown. 

Tea, Bohea.lb. 

-Congou. 

— Souchong. 

- Campoi. 

—— Twarikay .. 

— Pekoe. 

-Hyson Skin. 

—— Hyson. 

— Gunpowder. 

Tortoiseshell. 

Woods, Saunders Red..ton 


k. S. l/* 

l & o 

t 13 0 

9 5 0 
9 0 0 

0 9 0 
0 7 B 
0 7 0 

o e e 
o e s 

0 5 9 
0 5 6 
0 5 3 
0 4 0 
0 6 3 
0 5 6 
0 4 0 

3 10 0 
I 15 0 
3 5 0 


0 9 6 
0 3 4 

0 5 2 
0 5 2 
2 5 U 
0 0 9 
0 0 9 
0 0 11 
2 3 0 
2 6 0 
1 19 0 
0 2 5 
0 2 0 
0 3 10 
0 2 9 
0 2 11 
0 4 6 
0 2 10 
0 4 4 
0 5 6 
1 8 0 
9 0 0 


211 

L. «. d. 

to 1 10 0 


— 9 5 o 

— 0 10 II 

— 08<1 
— 0 7 6 

— 070 

— 0 b li 

— 0 6 o 

— 059 

— 0 5 6 

— 0 4 9 

— 0 7 S 

— 060 

— 049 

— 5 10 0 

— 2 15 0 


— 0 13 <> 

— 036 

— 086 


— 010 
— 280 
— 2 18 0 
— 220 
— 020 

— 0 3 5 

— 046 

— 039 

— 034 

— 050 

— 043 

— 056 

— 062 
— 1 15 0 


Goods declared for Sale 

On Friday, l August—Prompt 31 October. 

Private-Trade.— Shawls—China Silk Handker¬ 
chiefs and Crape Scarfs—Sewing Silk—Wrought 
Silks. 

Private-Trade and Licensed. — Nankeens — 
Wrought Silks— Madras Handkerchiefs—Sal lam- 
porcs— Clioppas— Baftaes— Gurrahs — Emmerties 
—Silk and figured coloured Handkerchiefs—Crape 
and Silk Scarfs and Shawls— Longclr.ths—Ban- 
dan noes—Sarsnets—(,'auze—Crapes—Lutestring— 1 
Cotton-yarn—Cotton-wool. 

On Monday, 11 August — Prompt 5 November. 

Company's. — Cinnamon — N ulnae gs — Mace- 
Cloves—Oil of Mace and Nutmegs—Sapan Wood 
—Keemoo Shells—Gouiotoo Yarn—Black Pepper. 

The Nutmegs will be put up to sale at five shit s 
lings per pound for the best sort, and at three 
shillings aud sixpence per pound for the inferior; 
the Mace will be put up at eight shillings and 
seven shillings per pound for the two sorts respec¬ 
tively; and the Cloves at three shillings per 
pound, 

Private-Trade and Licensed. — Cassia Lignesi— 
Nutmegs—Mace—Cloves—Oil of Spices—Ginger 
—Rattans—Nux Vomica—Galanga Root—Turme¬ 
ric—Hhubarb—Mats—Soy — Indian Ink—Sago— 
Shellack — Cane Tabic Mats — Rattans — Ebony 
Wood—Saltpcue, 


at the East-India House, 

On Monday, 1 1 August—Prompt 7 November, 

Private-Trade and Licensed*— Castor Oil—Mo- 
Iher-o’-Pearl Shells—Rattans—Oil of Cassia, Ani¬ 
seed, and Sassafras—Saltpetre-Red Saunders— 
Soda—Turmeric—Ginger—Sago—Senna —Myrrh 
—Aloes—Lac Dye—Cassia Lignea—Galls—Cam- 
phire—Shellack—Cornelians—Canes—Hides—As- 
safeetida—Hartall—iCassia Buds—Munjeet—Ebony 
—Pepper—Mate—Safflower—Lac Lake— Chillies 
—Bees’-wax—Elephants* Teeth—Rhubarb—Gam¬ 
boge— Soy—China Ink — Secdlac—Tamarinds — 
Tortoiseshell—An iseed—Gum Arabic—Olibanum 
—Horns—Nux Vomica—Tincal—Tin—fiorax— 
Benjamin—Cochineal—Sal Ammoniac—Slicklack 
—Seed Coral — Rice Paper—Table Mats—China 
Root—Dragons’ Blood—Gum Animi. 

On Tuesday, 2 September—Prompt 28 NovemWi. 

Tea Bohea, 500,000 lbs—Congou, Campoi, Pe- 
koe, and Souchong, 4,450,000—Twankay, 850,ooo 
—Hyson Skin, 100 , 000 —Hyson, 250 , 000 —Total, 
including Private-Trade, c,150,000 lbs. 

On Monday, 15 September-Prompt 5 December. 

Company’*.—Bengal Piece Goods, via. Calli- 

cocs, 96,976 pieces— Prohibited Goods, 45,578- 

Coast Piece Goods, viz. Callicoes, 87,016—Proto- 
biled, 2 , 130 -—Nankeen Cloth, 73,398, 
























































































Daily Prices of Stocks, from the 26th of June to the 25th of July 1817. 
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ASIATIC JOURNAL 

COR 

SEPTEMBER 1817. 


ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


To the Editor of the Asiatic Journal* 


Sm,-—You will much oblige a 
numerous body of your readers, 
by informing us, through the me¬ 
dium of your valuable miscellany, 
of the best and least reprehensible 
mode of bringing to the notice of 
our honorable employers, the im- 
ropriety of that system of invi- 
. ious distinction shewn by the ru¬ 
ling authorities in continuing the 
Madras and Bombay armies on 
reduced allowances to that of 
Bengal. 

lfwe memorialize the honorable 
court in a body, however respect¬ 
ful the prayer of it may bet con- 
te^ably to the new military code, 
,yre become guilty of mutiny; and 
if on the other hand, a private and 
obscure individual makes h repre¬ 
sentation on a subject regarding 
the general body, it has been the 
Custom from tne most ancient 
times to the present, to treat such 
a representation with silence or 
neglect. 

In justice however to the hono¬ 
rable body in Leadenhall-street, I 
am induced to suppose from a late 
letter of the honorable court’s, 

Asiatic Jourti,~~No. 21. 


■which mentions that there is but 
little deference in the allowances, 
of the two presidencies (Bengal 
and Madras) that that difference 
has not been correctly stated to 
the honorable court: whilst the 
fact is, that a subaltern on the 
Bengal establishment in charge of 
a company receives at every sta¬ 
tion, With the exception of the few 
officers with European corps s$rv- 
in the Forts of Allahabad and 
cutta, very nearly fifty percent. 
m6re than a subaltern of the Ma¬ 
dras army; viz.-^ 

. . . ‘ .. 
Difference of Batta in- favour*- 
' of Bengal Sunaut Rs. .... 60 
Difference of tent allowance 8 
The’ Bengal officer receives 
. when,in charge of. a compa- 
. ny for repairs of arms, sta¬ 
tionary and writing, Ms.,. 50 


-From which however deduct 
- the repair of arms; this 
being done at the expense 
of tne government at Ma- 
- drag, Rs. ... f) 

Vol. IV- • 2 I? 






214 Comparison of India Army Allowance. CSept ; 


Stationary allowance at Ma¬ 
dras, thirty fans, or Rs. .. 2} 

- * * 

Additional.dear sutrt received 
by the Bengal officer for' 
stationary and writing, more 
than at Madras. 

Balance in favour of the Ben¬ 
gal officer, Sicca Rupees 05 § 

So that a subaltern on the Madras 
establishment receives only fifty- 
seven pagodas or arcot rupees 
two hundred, the Bengal subaltern 
receives, as I have already stated, 
nearly fifty per cent, more than 
the Madras officer does in. every 
situation, except in the field, or 
with the Nizam’s subsidiary, the 
only occasions in which the Ma¬ 
dras army receives full batta. 

Independent of the full batta, 
the Bengal, subaltern when travel¬ 
ling on duty by water, receives one 
hundred rupees per mensem,' whilst 
no allowance in addition to the 
full batta is ever granted* to the 
less favoured subalterns -'of the 
coast army. - 

The allowances-of the Madras 
army have been so much reduced, 
.that I am perfectly sensible that 
no'farther reductions can be made; 
but if the honorable engirt should 
ever come to the determination of 
trying any more economical mea¬ 
sures, justice requires that the ris¬ 
ing generation should be apprised 
of it in sufficient time, to prevent 
them from makjng choice of .a pro¬ 
fession, in .which death and banish¬ 
ment are only to be obtained. 

I have been myself, Mr. Editor, 
for these last ten years in. India, 
and unless when in the field, when 
an officer’s expenses are much in¬ 
creased, I have never been on the 
receipt of more than two ’hundred 
and eighty pounds per annum* eve¬ 
ry item included; and Is see little 
prospect of my situation being bet¬ 
tered for these six yean to. come. 


With such an income as this on 
the Madras establishment, instead 
of being able to save, I solemnly 
declare, I-have had considerable 
difficulty in keeping- Out of debt; 
and there are few of my brother 
officers who are not considerably 
involved: and yet this is the line 
which some on your side of the 
water look ui> to as the high road 
to. wealth and independence. 

On my first arrival in India, it 
is true, my prospects were much 
more pleasing, and I was not with¬ 
out hopes that a few years after I 
had obtained the command of a 
battalion, I should have had it in 
my power to have spent the winter 
of my life in my native country ; 
but my hopes were nipt in the bud 
at the reforming period of Sir G. 
Barlow’s government. I have long 
ago discovered with the eastern 
sage, that in this sublunary sphere 
there is no rose without a thorn, 
so that I am now prepared to leave 
my bones to moulder into Indian 
instead of British dust. 

As every officer, howfever young 
in the service^ expects one day to 
command a battalion; I hope the 
honorable coutt will yet see the 
necessity of rendering this’ situa¬ 
tion a little more respectable in 

S oint of emolument; and that the 
ladraS And Bombay "officers, if 
considered by our honorable em¬ 
ployers as equal in military prow¬ 
ess to . their brethren in Bengali 
may be placed in every respect on 
an equality' with them; so that 
when tile day shall arrive, that the 
Bengal, Madras, and Bombay ar¬ 
mies assemble together to fight the 
common foe, the fiend of jealousy; 
fostered by idvldious and partial 
distinctidns, will no where find h 
plri<j,e amdngst our ranks. * 

. ,/A Madras Sv»A&xjptx. 

Fort Sk GeorgftO&tb Jw* 1$I7. 




18! tv] 4 ) 

To the Editor * f the Asiatic Journal. 


Chart Office, Eaet-India House, 
Aug. 16Mi 1817. 

. Sir, —As die dangerous, rock 
<or reef, on which his Majesty's 
ship Alceste was lately wrecked 
in entering- the Straits of Gaspar, 
is a new discovery, and situated in 
the hitherto supposed fair track, I 
will thank you to assist in pointing 
out its situation to navigatpfs, by 
inserting the following description 
of it in your valuable Journal, 
which has been transmitted to me 
from Batavia, by an Officer of 
that ship. 

Yours, Ac. 

(Signed) J. Horsburgh. 

Batavia, March Ilf A, 18171 
Sir,— As the unfortunate loss of H. M. 
pliip Alceste, by striking on a sunken 
rock, when entering the Straits of Gas- 
par, on the 18th of last mouth, may, 
when communicated to you, prove of in. 
finite utility in preserving future naviga ; 
tors of these straits from the danger, 1 
embrace the earliest opportunity of in¬ 
forming you, that the west side of Gas- 
par Island, bore from the wreck, N. 8 
deg. K. Nbrth cud of Itiio Heat S. 40 
deg. E. and the small island on the west 
side of Riio Heat (called by the Malays, 


Rilo Chhadta; or Saddle Island) S. 5 deg. 
W. distance fromthe nearest part of - 111 - 
Jo Heat between three or four miles. The 
rock, or rather small coral reef, js steep 
to; the cast of the lead just before, the 
ship struck Was seventeen fathoms; which 
was about the depth we had by both hand 
and patent leads, kept constantly going, 
from passing Gaspar Island. 

By the above bearings, you will per¬ 
ceive we were steering in .the fair open 
channel, as laid down in. ail the charts 
for passing about midway between Rilo 
Heat and the three feet rock discovered by 
Lieut. Ross, and perfectly clear. Of all in¬ 
dicated dangers. 

It is very probable the look out man at 
the mast head, would have seen and given 
notice of the rock time enough for us to 
have passed on either side, of it, but the 
sea had the whole .morning been disco¬ 
loured by fish spawn upon its surface. 
During the fortnight we remained on. Ri¬ 
lo Heat, we had opportunities of observing 
how very inadequately tliese straits have, 
as yet, been surveyed, and bow much is 
still wanting to render them securely na¬ 
vigable; upon which interesting -subject, 
I shall take an early opportunity of com¬ 
municating with you, on my return to, 
England. 

Capt. (fqnbtsrgh, Eatt-lnkia House. ■ 


PERSIAN ANTHOLOGY. 

(Concluded from page 115.) 


‘The Sakl-nafoah, or Hafiz’s ad¬ 
dress to his cup-bearer. 

1. Come, Saki! aud go from me to the 
king, deliver this message, and say; oh I 
priuee crowned like Jamshed! first make 
sure of the blessings of the poor and indi¬ 
gent, then search for, that which is the 
world-reflecting goblet, , 

i 2. Reach me, Saki I that cup of KaD 
khosro, administer It, for l am sadly de¬ 
jected by my feorroWs; and I may ma¬ 
nage with wine to banish from my mind ' 
the-cans of this world, when all IS vanity. 

3. Advance, Saki 1 now that this as¬ 
sembly il made happy as the rirglpn of 
bliss with thy presence, and seize the 


goblet; as in so doing, thou c&n'st give 
no offence, or there is qo sin, for wiue is 
not forbidden In the bowers of paradise. 

4. Haste, Saki ! 1 have no alternative 
but wine, let me lay my hand on a single 
cup; for I am sick at .heart front the ty¬ 
ranny of my fortune, and go, reeling to. 
wards the cellar of the Vinjlner (God) s 

5. Fetch, Saki! that' wine, by which 

the goblet of Jamshed could boast of per. 
ipicSdty in the midst of uouentity.; give 
it me, for tbrough. the grace of the cop, ( 
may like Jamshed, explore ail the myater 
rles of the universe t . 

6. Present iue, Saki j withihat exhil¬ 
arating potion,, give it that I. may get 
upon the back of the horse Rakbsh; like 
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the able •’bodied ftostAU, I will turn my 
face towards the plkin, and ride up the 
steep aide of mount Julan '• 

7. Bring, Saki! that carneliaii-colored 
liquor, which throws open to the heart 
the door of the season of precious enjoy- 
meat; come and hear this maxim,-from 
me, “ this world is a compendium of af- 
“ diction, therefore drink wine :’’ 

8. Attend, Saki! and dread the uncer¬ 
tainty of this life, and' make up with wine 
for the misery of thy present existence; 
for wine must render all thy remaining 
life happy, and be momentarily affording 
thee a glimpse into futurity: 

9. Step forward, Saki! and greet the 
assembly with wine, for this world holds 
good faith with nobody; the bubbles of 
the wiue should be thy frail memorials, 
and warn thee, how the hurricane swept 
away the crown of king Kai-kobad; 

10. Come, Saki! and let us seek in 
wine our heart’s full enjoyment, for with¬ 
out wine 1 never yet met any cordial com¬ 
fort ; could the body once reconcile itself 
to separate itself from the soul, then 
might the mind wean itself of wine: 

11. Prepare, Saki 1 and fill that goblet 
with wine, that it may divulge to us the 
story of Klsra and Kai; during a state 
of intoxication we can pierce the pearl of 
mysticism, for in our enthusiasm no¬ 
thing'can remain hid from us: 

12. Be aware, Saki! for how can you 
rest secure, now that fortune in hdr ty¬ 
ranny is studying how she can soonest 
shed thy blood i rather in this gore'drench¬ 
ed field of the day of judgment, do thou 
empty thyself the blood-charged decanter 
into the goblet; 

13. Comet Saki! use no refractory shy¬ 
ness with me, for is not thy origin after 
all, earth and not fire ) fill a bumper of 
wine, for wine can make us happy, espe¬ 
cially such wind gs is pure and unadulte¬ 
rated f 

14. Bring, Saki i that fragrance-breath¬ 
ing wine, present me with it, for neither 
gold nor silver has any permanency j that 
gold, which must surely go to waste, 
squander in wine, for wine is the solace 
of our hearts. 

15. 'Reach, Saki! that ruby-coloured 
wine, and give it me, how long am I to 
boast of my coyness and modesty ? I have 
moifftfled enough with my beads and sack¬ 
cloth, take both In pawn for a cup of 
wine, and peace go with them. 


16. Approach, Saki! and depart not 
for from the comer of the Vintner’s cel¬ 
lar, for that thou must find a Ganj-rtwan, 
or never-failing treasure; and if thy ghost¬ 
ly instructor tell thee not to frequent the 
tavern, thou must anawerhini by sayfag, 
thou hast his blessing in thy recollection} 

17. Ply me, Saki! with that bright and 
sparkling goblet, that it may open the 
gate of divine knowledge upon my mind; 
give it, that it may convey purity to my 
heart, and expel every breath of sin from 
my bosom » 

18. Present, Saki! that radiant flame, 
which Zardasht (Zoroaster) is searching 
for under the earth; give it me, for. by 
the creed of the intoxicated debauchee, 
what matters it whether we worship the 
fire, or. are devoted to the world ! 

19. Hand me, Saki! that wine, in de- 
cautering which the reflection from the 
glass may give intimation of Kai-khosro 
and Jamshed; administer it, that with 
tiie accompaniment of the music of the 
flute I may proclaim, that Jamshed was 
King, and so was Kai-kaus: 

20. Bring, Saki! that flame-coloured 
water, give it me, for 1 may perhaps be 
able to banish sorrow from my heart; 
and thus backed with the goblet of Jam- 
shid, 1 may like Firidoun, rear the Gavi- 
ant standard, or that of the blacksmith, 
Gaoh: 

21. Come, Saki! and listen to this 
maxim anew, that a single cup of wine 
is preferable to the imperial diadem; 
breathe forth the mysteries of thif an¬ 
cient house, and enlarge upon the chroiri- 
des of its former kings; 

22. Administer, Saki! that all-catho- 
lie, nostrum, which together with the 
treasure, of Carown, bestows the long 
life of Noah; prescribe it, that the des¬ 
tinies may disclose before thy face celes¬ 
tial felicity and eternal life s 

23. Bring, Saki! that arghowani, or 
pnrple-eoloured bowl, by which the heart 
can feel serene, and the soul be filled with 
joy; give it me, that it may rid rneof 
care, and point out the path that leads to 
the society of the Elect. - 

24. Present, Saki i that wine, which 
is cherishing to the sou!, and Ifl comfort¬ 
ing to the wounded heart, as its mistress 
lying on Us bosom; fetch it, thatl may 
pitch my tfBt beyond the bounds of this 
world, and hang my tapestry high above 
the spheres: 
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25. Bring. Saki l that wine, which 
can exalt my present condition, increase 
its dignity, and perfect its integrity; pre¬ 
sent it to me, ibr I am fallen into a most 
wretched state, and in both these have 
been tadly deficient: 

26. Fetch, Saki! that care-consuming 
beverage, which if drunk by the liou he 
might set the forest on fire; give it me, 
that I may mount into the liou-entlirall- 
ing mansion, and enclose within a snare 
that ancient prowler. 

27. Bring me, Saki! that veiled and 
intoxicated virgin, who has taken up her 
abode within the verge of a tavern, give 
her me, for I wish to blast my reputation, 
and become a disciple of the wine and 
pitcher: 

28. Present, Saki! such wine as the 
Hurls or Nymphs of Paradise have sprink¬ 
led with the perfume used by the angels; 
give it, that 1 may cast incense on the 
fire, and scent tlie brain of the intellect 
with everlasting gratification: 

29. Ply me, Saki! with that wine 
which can inspire me with a lively wit, and 
breathe a musky zephyr through the gar¬ 
den of my heart; give it me, that I may 
drink to the iemembr.:nce of her, in the 
melancholy recollection of whom my 
heart bleeds profusely: 

30. Administer, Saki ! that wine which 
can bestow a sovereignty, to the purity of 
which my heart must bear testimony; 
band it’me, for perhaps I am purified 
from sin, and in my enjoyment of it can 
extract a secret from this dungeon, or the 
world: 

3!. Present, Saki! that goblet, which 
is like the sun aud moon! reach it me, 
that I may pitch my pavilion above the 
celestial spheres; since that spiritual 
bower was the seat of my abode, why 
should I remain on this earth, a bier- 
bound corpse! 

32. Bring forward, Saki! that cap like 


the Salsabil fountain, which can impress 
upon my mind an emblem of Paradise; 
put it into my hand, and let tne view the 
face of good-fortune; overwhelm me 
with intoxication, und let me behold the 
treasure of divine knowledge: 

33. Ply me, Saki! with generous and 
old wine, make me drunk hy presen tine 
me with cup after cup of it; when thou 
has intoxicated me with thy pure spirit, i 
can entertain thee with a fresh and cheer¬ 
ful soog. 

34. I am such a personage, as by taking 
a gub.et in my hand, can discern within 
that mirror, whatever there is in exist¬ 
ence ; during my intoxication lean knock 
at the gate of sanctified devotion, and in 
a state of mendicity breathe the spirit of 
a sovereign. 

35. For when Hafiz chants hU song, 
like one drunk with tvine, Venus in her 
orbit joins in the dance and concert! 

The Persian text of the above 
sublime and elegant oriental poem 
I have collated with three valua¬ 
ble copies in my own possession, 
and them I had formerly {compar¬ 
ed with others; and should hope 
from my practised knowledge of 
my authors style, this copy piust 
prove of itself a precious record* 
Of my translation 1 shall only add, 
that like those I have before commu¬ 
nicated to you, it is almost verbal. 
In the Diwan of Hafiz it is follow¬ 
ed, as the author promises in the 
33d stanza, with another similar 
poem of the same length ; and in 
the most correct of my own three 
copies, instead of the 34*th and 
35th stanzas, the present poem is 
made to terminate with the follow¬ 
ing three stanzas, borrowed from 
that, which are as follows : 
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1. If wise, thou wilt come and drink 
wine, after taking one draught thou mayst 
recover thy seuses; for every time the 
minstrel raises his voice in chanting, an 
angel reveals an annuuciation through the 
medium of thy soul: 

2. Kuock at the gate of the sweepers 
of the tavern, sweep the path of the intel¬ 
ligent wiuc-dodlers; perhaps the destinies 
may administer to you the fervour of the 
-elect, and in a state of intoxicating enthu¬ 
siasm give thcc deliverance from thy pre¬ 
sent being: 

3. By administering the cup they may 
bewilder thy senses, by communicating a 
knowledge of the Divine unity the veil of 
separation (from the Divinity) may drop * 
like Hafiz, who attained a knowledge of 
the soul; when he lost a knowledge of 
himself, he came to-a knowledge of his 
mistress! 

Sir John Malcolm in his Ilistoiy 
of Persia, Mr. Elphinstone in his 
Embassy to Cabal, and many of 
our late interesting , travellers in 
the East have found it necessary 
to descant on the subject of the 
Sufiasm and mysticism of the Per¬ 
sian poets; and our English critics 
deem it a duty as regularly to rail 
against it; but begging all their 
pardons, I scarcely think, that any 
of them have shown sufficient 
knowledge to qualify them to 
speak rationally and intelligibly on 
the subject; and a fair and dis¬ 
tinct history of it, like many other 
parts of eastern literature, is yet 
a desideratum with the learned of 
Europe: and what contributes to 
bewilder this subject are 6ueh in¬ 
terpolations, as the one I have no¬ 
ticed in the above poem, in many 
of the most valuable manuscripts 
of the Persian classics, owing 
seemingly to men of taste in for¬ 
mer days having transcribed a co-- 
inciding passage on the margin of 
their favourite copy, which some 
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ignorant transcriber hid after¬ 
wards inserted in the text. Indeed 
the incorrectness of the best Per¬ 
sian manuscripts begins to be truly 
deplorable; and unless this .be 
speedily remedied by printing im¬ 
pressions of the best manuscripts 
without version or comment, fu¬ 
ture scholars will be at a loss to 
have any Persian books to refer 
to; ana oriental literature will 
suffer more even during our pre¬ 
sent boasted enlightened days, than 
the Greek and Latin did during 
the dark ages; when fortunately 
the monks were alone occupied in 
studying and copying the ancient 
classics,' as well as the fathers of 
the church and their own humbler 
homilies. Permit me, however, be¬ 
fore I conclude to make one idio- 
matical remark, that in stlnza 22 
of this poem, and in the two last 
stanzas of the interpolation, in 
compliment to the prejudices of 
your readers, I have introduced the 
destinies Or fates as the agents of 
intimating to the Sufi an immediate 
knowledge of the Divine Essence, 
when in fact it ought to be the 
Deity; for only in the instance of 
the Almighty do the Persians use 
the plural verb with a singular no¬ 
minative, whereas they often give 
the singular verb a plural sense, 
considering it rather a connective 
than a verb ; as indeed according 
to its Saxon origin we ought to do 
in English, had not our philolo¬ 
gists of late absurdly and irrevo¬ 
cably, I fear, put our ancient idiom 
into the trammels of Greek, Latin, 
and French Grammar. 

Thus, Mr. Editor, have I com¬ 
plied with your notice to corres¬ 
pondents In' yoar Journal of last 
May, and remain, &c. 

Gul*chin. 


On the following page we republish from a Madras Paper, mother 
instance of a cure of hydrophobia by blood letting: too great a pub¬ 
licity can never be given to any probable remedy* far such a dreadful 
calamity. 
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JREPORJ OF A CASE OF HYDROPHOBIA, 

SUCCESSFULLY TREATED BY VENESECTION. 

By AuMunt-Surgeon Gibton, H.M . 69/A Reg. 


Isabel, the wife of Serjeant M‘Daftiel, 
of his Majesty's 80th Regiment,' aged 22, 
wai taken ill this evening (19tli Septem¬ 
ber,) about five o’clock, complaining (if 
head«uche and pain at the Serobiculus 
Cordis,—about an hour afterwards, re¬ 
fused to take her tea and showed a degree 
of horror at the sight of it: her husband 
then offered her some spirits and water 
which she also refused, and looked at it 
with dread; was Immediately seized with 
a violent convulsive fit, in consequence of 
which l was sent for, and found her labour¬ 
ing under strong muscular spasmodic action 
of the whole body, her countenance ex¬ 
pressive of' a degree of furor I had never 
before witnessed, her eyeballs were turgid 
and glistened with a vacant stare, attempt¬ 
ing to bite the attendants and every thing 
that came in her way. While she was in 
this state, some officious person threw a 
cup-full of cold water in her face which 
aggravated the spasms very much, and in¬ 
creased my suspicion of the disease being 
Hydrophobia. This fit continued about an 
hour, when she became a little qniet, 1 
desired some water to be Offered her, at 
which she shuddered, yet attempted to 
swallow and succeeded with great difficulty 
in taking aftout a table spoonful, which 
produced a repetition of the spasmodic fit 
considerably more violent than the former, 
and attended with a most dreadful setose of 
suffocation; during this paroxysta the 
saliva collected in increased quantities and 
was discharged. As the violence of the 
muscular action subsided, she cried loudly 
in a peculiar tone of voice, sighed deeply 
and applied her hand to her breast expres¬ 
sive of severe pain. Pulse one hundred and 
twelve in a minute and small. Having now 
a thorough conviction of the real nature of 
the disease, and having predetermined in 
the event of a case of Hydrophobia ever 
coming under my charge to follow the prac¬ 
tice successfully adopted by Mr. Tymon, of 
the 22d Light Dragoons, and afterwards by 
Dr.Bhpolbredof Calcutta; 1 opened a vein 
in. the right arm which 1 allowed to bleed 
.until the pulse at the wrist ceased, the 
strong convulsive muscular action also ceas¬ 
ed, hbr. countenance became placid and the 
turgidity .of her eyeballs diminished. For 
ty-cight ouuces of blood were extracted, 


no deliqnium supervened—the Patient 
being kept in the horizontal position; the 
blood was extracted from a large orifice, 
but It exhibited no buffy coat, nor was it 
cupped. Pulse shortly after the bleeding 
ninety-six. ltec. Tinct. Opii gtt. L, Aq. 
Menth. Plpp. oz. 1; mix; to be taken im¬ 
mediately. 

19/A, 10 P.M.—Succeeded in swallow¬ 
ing the draught and shortly afterwards at 
her own request had two cups full of tea 
which she swallowed with aridity and with¬ 
out much difficulty, has great aversion to 
stiangers, and in her placid intervals docs 
not recognise those she formcily knew, has 
also great aversion to the admission of 
light into the chamber. 

11 P.M.—Has taken, with a great effort 
two cups full more of tea, which brought 
on a slight spasmodic Action of the mu3rlcs 
of the throat and was succeeded by vomi¬ 
ting. Pulse eighty. Adplecct. Emp: Mel: 
Visicat: ccrvice. Being now sensible) has ' 
informed her husband that she was bitten 
by a dog supposed to be mad, about ten 
weeks ago at St. Thomas’s Monnt. Ano¬ 
dyne to be repeated. 

20/A, 6 A.M.—Has not had a return of 
the convulsive paroxysm during the night, . 
drank water twice but vomited immediately 
afterwards; is now much dejected and 
melancholy, is extremely sensible to all 
external impressions, sighs frequently and 
appeals to the serobiculus cordis as the seat 
of great pain. 

10 A.M.—It being necessary to raise 
her in bed. Syncope was induced until she 
was again put in the horizontal position , 
Still expresses the greatest dread of water, 
and can take her drink only from a tea pet 
(the sight of it producing a recurrence of 
the spasms) succeeded at each time-by 
vomiting, Sic. slight return of the convul¬ 
sive muscular action of the throat, Jitr 
eyes are slightly turgid, but her counte-. 
nance is still placid. Pulse one hundred 
in a minute. Sumant. Extract*. Opii 
grs. II. 

7 P. M.—Since my last visit has had 
occasional slight returns of the spasmodic 
fits, brought on by the least exciting cause, 
particularly by seeing some of her relations 
aufl.children':‘-has swallowed tea in the 
same manner and with the tarn" diffun-l.y 
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as before, but was not followed by vomi¬ 
ting. Hr* hpd rather a severe fit since I 
entered the room, caused by seeing some 
water accidentally.. Pulse seventy-two, 
skin moist, no stool since yesterday morn¬ 
ing. Sumat Filts Calomel grs. Vilf. 
Reptr : Extract Opii grs. ij. 

21st,—10 A. M. Mr. Steddy, garrison 
surgeon, whose absence from the canton¬ 
ment these two days, I very much regret¬ 
ted, visited the ftuient with me at this 
hour, and Coincided with me in opinion 
with respect to the nature of the disease 
and approved of the plan of treatment 
adopted. She has enjoyed good rest during 
the night, but is still extremely irritable, 
has the greatest aversion to the sight of a 
mirror and shuddered at the idea of 
drinking water, the sight of which pro¬ 
duced a recurrence of the spasms. Pulse 
oue hundred, heat of surface increased, 
tongue white. No alvine evacuation since 
she has been taken ill. Habt: Stat. Enema, 
com. et. Capt: Pil: Aim: Comp: No. ij. 

12 A.M.—The sppsms have been fre¬ 
quent and severe slope last report, excited 
by her repeated attempts to satiate her 
thirst; in consultation with Mr. Steddy, i* 
was determined t» repeat the Needing, 1 
accordingly opened another vein and extrac¬ 
ted twenty-four ounces of blood. Pulse 
immediately after the bleeding ninety-six, 
she became extremely weak, her eyeballs 
less turgid, and her features altogether 
assumed a more favorable expression; has 
retained the enema. 

6 P. M.—Has not had a return of the 
spasms since the last bleeding. No alvine 
evacuation. Rcpetaut. Pilulse et Enema, 
com. 

9 P. M.—Has had a'very severe fit, 
caused by the administration of the Oyster, 
but is again perfectly sensible and calm. 
Pulse seventy-two. Rec. Extract. Opii. gr. 
ij. Gum. Camph. Scr: 1 M. ft. Bolus Stat. 
Sumendus, 

IIP. M.—No return Of the paroxysm, 
is at present in a sound steep. Pulse and 
heat of surface natural. 

■' 22d, 6. A. M.—Ha* enjoyed good rest— 
she Uas.drank freely out of a tea cup, and 
cap look at a mirror without experiencing 
any disagreeable sensations; the turgidity 
of her eyes entirely gone and her connte 
nance Is calm. One copious evacuation 
from the Clyster. Pulse and heat of sur¬ 
face natural, quietness to be observed and 
all irritations removed. 


12 A.M.—No return of the spasms, 
although she has drank tea ont of a cup 
twice, pain at the scrobkulis cordis much 
abated: the extreme sensibility which has 
marked the disease throughout, very much 
diminished—she having now no dreadful 
apprehensions of her fide, aversion to 
strangers, or the admission of lights has 
even no dread of water which 1 brought to 
her, but said it was still disagreeable to 
immerse her hand in it. 

9 P. M.—Continues tranquil—no alvine 
evacuation since the operation of the 
Clyster—Pulse and heat of surface con¬ 
tinue natural—Rept. Pil Aloe. Comp. No. 
U- 

23d, 10 A.M.—Had troublesome dreams 
during the first part of the night, towards 
morning enjoyed good rest. Has had her 
hands washed in water this morning with¬ 
out any reluctancethe other symptoms 
of the disease have entirely yielded: lea¬ 
ving her very much debilitated. 

24, 10 A.M.—Amendment progressive. 

25, —Discontinued my attendance: having 
the pleasure of observing my Patient re¬ 
covering her strength rapidly. 

Remarks.—I think there cannot exist 
a single doubt of this being a well marked 
instance of Hydrophobia; and that the 
happy result is to be attributed to the early 
and cold use of the lancet, seems equally 
doubtless. When the subject of it was 
apprehensire of instant death, she in¬ 
formed her husband that she was bitten 
by a dog supposed to be mad, as stated in 
the report communicated at my third visit: 
1 think it proper however to mention that 
for reasons which I cannot define, she now, 
after her perfect recovery says, site does 
not recollect that the dog bit her, but that 
it leaped on her, worried her and tore tha 
bottom part of her gown.—She had several 
small sores on her leg at the time; and on 
examination I have discovered a scratch 
on her left heel which she cannot account 
for: it is slightly swelled and inflamed. I 
have to regret the want of professional 
evidence from the commencement of the 
disease; yet i think Ihe concurring Opinion 
of Mr. Steddy who witnessed every symp¬ 
tom of Hydrophobia in this case, should 
etfengthenen that of a much younger and 
less experienced Surgeon. 

James. Gibson, Aititt. Sitrga 
Hit Majettj/’sGQth Aft. 
PoenamaRi, 26th S*pt. 1816. 
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EMBASSIES TO CHINA. 

(Continued from p. 343, Fol. III.) 


In 1715, the Czar, Peter 1. sent Law¬ 
rence Lange (accompanied by an English 
physician) as envoy to Kang-hi. Emperor 
of China. They were received with equal 
attention as the preceding embassy from 
Russia experienced. After an audience of 
the Emperor and dining at the palace, they 
received a royal message to the purport 
that his Mqjesty the Emperor of China, and 
first King of the whole world, sends word 
to the Russian ambassadors, that he knows 
them to be strangers in his empire, so re¬ 
mote from Europe, unacquainted with the 
customs and language of the country, but 
that they need not be under any concern, 
because his Majesty will protect them, not 
like strangers, but as his own children ; 
and in the true spirit of Chinesejealousy, 
a mandarin was ordered to keep them 
company, and take care they wanted for 
uothing; at the same time a guard was 
placed at their door. 

The ambassador in his journal speaking 
of the Emperor Kang-hi, and his attention 
to the welfare and interests of his subjects, 
says, “the merchants in particular who 
trade with the Russians receive frequent 
marks of his bounty, for frequently when 
they are not able to make their payments 
at the time prefixed, he advances them 
the money out of his own treasury, that 
.their creditors may not complain of being 
detained, in 1717, trade beiug so dull 
at Pekin that the Russian merchants could 
find no vent for their goods, he gave liis 
subjects'leave to traffic with them without 
payment of the usual duties, which occa¬ 
sioned in that year a deficiency of 20,000 
ounces of silver in his revenue." 

The governor of Western Tartary, when 
be gave Lange notice to prepare for his 
departure, acquainted him that the Empe¬ 
ror had resolved to send ambassadors with 
him to Russia; two Chinese, and two 
Tartar lords were accordingly nominated 
for the embassy . 

In 1720, Mezzabarba was sent as legate 
from the Pope to the Emperor Kang-hi, the 
legate was received with outward marks 
of distinction, and the Emperor conde- 
' scendingly lent his assistance to make 
peace among the wrangling missionaries 
of different orders, whose dissentions the 
Jstatic Joum. —No. 21. 


Pope had vainly hoped to reconcile by this 
mission. After a short time, tbe legate 
had his audience of leave, Ocani who 
published the journal of this legation says, 
“ the first of March the legate had a new 
and last audience; Kaugdii loaded him 
with honors, gave him a thousand marks 
of friendship, and astonished all his court 
by the affectionate manner in which he 
dismissed him, and solicited his return to 
China. He made him promise to bring 
with him men of learning and a good'phy¬ 
sician, the best geographical maps, and 
most esteemed new books in Europe, 
chiefly mathematical; also the particulars 
relating to any new discover; that might 
be made with respect to the longitude. 
Soou after his Majesty called for a spinnet 
and played several Chinese airs. Hence 
he took occasion to observe to the legate 
with what familiarity he treated the Eu¬ 
ropeans whose learning he said he greatly 
honored; and causing him afterwards 
to ascend the throne, he there presented 
him with a gold cup' full of wine; as in 
the other audience he pnt an end tq this, 
by taking his bauds and pressing them 
between his own in the most cordial 
manner.” 

The Emperor Kang-hi died in December 
1722, and his successor by an edict dated 
10th Feb. 1723, banished the missiona¬ 
ries to Canton. 

Of nil accounts of embassies to China 
none are deserving of more attention than 
that published by Mr. John Bell who pro¬ 
ceeded to Pekin with an embassy from the 
Czar Peter in 1719. M. Ismayloff was 
ambassador, and'M. Lauge (who has al¬ 
ready been mentioned) was secretary to 
the embassy; the ambassador had also a 
a secretary in his train, which consisted 
of six gentlemen of the embassy, a priest, 
interpreters, clerks, a band of music, 
footmen, valets, Ac. in all about sixty 
persons besides a troop of twenty-five dra¬ 
goons for the escort from Tobolski to Pe¬ 
kin and back. 

On the 23d Dec. they entered the Chi- 
' nesq territory, Mr. Bell says “ this day 
■we commenced guests of the Emperor of 
China, who entertains all ambassadors 
and bears their expences from' the day 
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they enter h'm dominions till the time they imagined the letter being delivered all was 


quit them agalh." Thrainbassador's public 
entry Into Pekin is detailed by our author; 
he was treated with great respect, but the 
outer door of the house where he lodged 
was locked and sealed with the Emperor's 
seal. M. IstnaylofPs spirited conduct how¬ 
ever removed this mortification as well as 
many others to which a man of less reso¬ 
lution would have been subjected during 
his residence at Pekin. 

On regulating the ceremonial of audi¬ 
ence, the principal points insisted upon by 
the ambassador were, that he might de¬ 
liver his credentials into the Emperor’s 
own baud, and be excused from bowing 
thrice three times on entering his Majes¬ 
ty’s presence; these requisitions however 
were deemed inadmissible. After a ne¬ 
gotiation of some days, the affair was ad¬ 
justed on the following terms: “ that the 
ambassador should comply with the esta¬ 
blished customs of the court of China; 
and when the Emperor sent a minister to 
Russia, he should have instructions to 
conform himself iu every respect to the 
ceremonies in use at that court.” 

Mr. Bell in describing the audience 
which took place on the 28th Nor. says, 
“ after we had waited a quarter of an 
hour, the Emperor entered the hall at 
a back door, and seated himself upon 
the throne; upon which all the com¬ 
pany stood. The master of the cere¬ 
monies now desired the ambassador 
who was at some distance from the 
rest, to walk into the hall, and condnct- 
«d him with one hand, while he held the 
credentials with the other. Having as¬ 
cended the steps, the letter was laid on 
a table placed for that purpose, as had 
been previously agreed; but the Emperor 
beckoned to the ambassador, and directed 
him to approach; which he no sooner 
perceived, than he took up the creden¬ 
tials, walked up to the throne, and kneel¬ 
ing, laid them before the Emperor, who 
touched them with his hand, and inquir¬ 
ed after his Czarish majesty’s health. He 
then told the ambassador, that the love 
and friendship he entertained for his ma¬ 
jesty were such, that he had even dispens¬ 
ed with an established custom of the em¬ 
pire in receiving his letter. 

“ During this part of the ceremony 
which was not long; the retinue conti¬ 
nued standing without the ball, and we 


over. But the master of the ceremonies 
brought hack the ambassador, and then 
ordered all the company to kneel, and 
make obeisance nine times to the Empe¬ 
ror. At every third time we stood up and 
kneeled again. Great pains were taken 
to avoid the piece of homage, but with* 
out success. 

** This piece of formality being ended, 
the master of the ceremonies conducted 
the ambassador, and the six gentlemen of 
the retinue, with one interpreter into the 
hall. We were seated on our own cushions 
upon the floor to the right of the throne, 
about six yards distance, behind us sat 
three missionaries dressed in Chinese ha¬ 
bits, who constantly attend the court; on 
this occasion they served by tarns as in¬ 
terpreters. 

“ Soon after we were admitted, the 
Emperor called the ambassador to him, 
took him by the hand, and talked very fa¬ 
miliarly on various subjects. The con¬ 
versation being ended, the Emperor gave 
the ambassador, a gold cupful of warm 
tarafottu, a sweet fermented liquor. This 
cup was brought about to the gentlemen, 
and all of us drank the Emperor’s health. 
An entertainment was afterwards served 
up, attended with music, dancing, and 
other amusements. The Emperor sent 
frequently to the ambassador, to ask how 
hei liked it; he also inquired about seve¬ 
ral princes and states of Europe, with 
whose power by land and sea, he was-not 
unacquainted; but above all, he wonder¬ 
ed how the king of Sweden could hold 
out so long against so great a power as 
that of Russia. After this conversation, 
the Emperor informed the ambassador, 
that he would soon send for him again; 
but as the night was cold, he would de¬ 
tain him no longer at present, and imme¬ 
diately atept from his throne, and return¬ 
ed to bis private apartments by the same 
panage he left them. We also monnted 
and repaired to oar lodgings in the city, 
so well satisfied with the gracious and 
friendly reception of the Emperor, that 
all our former hardships were almost 
forgotten. 

“ On the following day a mandarin 
came and took a list of the presents sent 
by the Czar to the Emperor. These con¬ 
sisted of various rich furs, repeating 
watches set in diamonds, find the battle 
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of Pultowa; nicely turned in ivory, done 
by his Czarish majesty's own hand, and 
aet in a curious frame. The ambassador 
at the same time, delivered to the man¬ 
darin, as a preseut from himself to the 
Emperor, several toys of value, a fine ma¬ 
naged horse, some greyhounds and large 
buck hounds. 

“ Ou the 2d Dec. the ambassador had 
a second audience of the Emperor at the 
same palace. On this occasion, the pre¬ 
sents were carried to court, the Emperor 
viewed them at a distance; aftei which 
they were delivered to an officer appointed 
to receive them. This audience was held 
in a private hall within the inner court 
where only the officers of the household, 
and the gentlemen of the retinue were 
present. We wereentertained in the same 
mauner as before. The Emperor convers¬ 
ed very familiarly with the ambassador 
on various subjects, and talked of peace, 
and war in particular, in the style of a 
philosopher. In the evening, we return¬ 
ed to the city. 

On the Sth, the ambassador had a third 
audience of the Emperor in the palace at 
Pekin. As some affairs relating to the 
two empires were to be discussed, the se¬ 
cretary only attended the ambassador. 
After he was introduced, the Emperor 
told him, he had given orders to the tri¬ 
bunal for western affairs to hear the sub¬ 
ject of his commission, and then retired 
to his own apartments, leaviug his minis¬ 
ter to transact the business which was 
toon finished on this occasion; and tbs 
ambassador returned to his lodgings. 

“ On the 10th, the ambassador had 
a fourth audieuce of the Emperor at the 
palace in the city. This interview was 
also private, and the ambassador was at¬ 
tended only by his secretary. The Em¬ 
peror repeated the assurances of liis friend¬ 
ship for his Czarish majesty, talked strong¬ 
ly on the vanity and uncertainty of ail 
human affairs, adding, that he was now 
an old man, and by the course of nature, 
could not lire long, and desired to die iu 
peace with Ood and all mankiud. At 
taking leave, each of them were presented 
with a complete suit of Chinese clothes, 
made of strong silk, interwoven with 
dragon’s claws, and lined with sable." 

, The ambassador had otjher audiences 
.of the Emperor, and accompanied him 
on a grand hunting party, at which the 


Emperor repeated his assurances of the 
great friendship he entertained for his 
Czarish majesty, he expressed great re¬ 
spect for the personal merit of the ambas¬ 
sador. After which the ambassador took 
leave and returned to his lodgings in the 
city. 

The beginning of February, the affairs 
relating to the embassy being nearly finish¬ 
ed, the ambassador began to prepare for 
bis journey to the westward, which was 
to take place as soon as the extremity of 
the cold was abated. 

“ On the 10th, the Emperor sent three 
officers with presents to his Czarish Ma¬ 
jesty j the chief of which were, tapestry for 
two rooms, neatly wroughten; a rich silk 
stuff; a set of small enamelled gold cups j 
some japanned cups set with mother of 
pearl; three flower pieces curiously em¬ 
broidered on taffety; two chests of 
rockets prepared iu the Chinese fashion; 
about twenty or thirty pieces of silk, in 
most of which was interwoven the dragon 
with five claws-j a parcel of different sorts 
of curious fans for ladies; also, a box, 
containing some rolls of white Chi¬ 
nese paper, the sheets were of a size 
much larger than common ; besides seve¬ 
ral other toys scarce worth mentioning. 
From these particulars it appears, that 
the two mighty mouarchs were uot very 
lavish in their presents to each other, pre¬ 
ferring curiosities to things of real value. 
On the Util, several officers came from 
court with presents to the ambassador, 
and every person of the retinue, corres¬ 
ponding to their different stations and 
characters; and so minutely and exactly 
was this matter arranged, that even the 
meanest of our servants was not neglect¬ 
ed. The presents consisting of a com¬ 
plete Chinese dress, some pieces of 
damask and other stuffs were, indeed, of 
no great value. They were, however, 
carried along the streets, wrapped in yel¬ 
low silk, with the usual parade of things 
belonging to the court ■, a circumstance, 
which is reckoned one of the greatest 
honors that cau be conferred on a foreign 
minister." On the 23d, the ambassador 
had his audience of leave; and “ on the 
26th, he went to the tribunal for foreign 
affairs, and received a letter trom the 
Emperor to his Czarish Majesty. On thia 
occasion, the president acquainted his 
Excellency, that he must consider thia 
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l etter as a singular mark of favour 
to his master, as their Emperors were 
not in use to write letters of compliment 
to any prince,—or, indeed, to write let* 
tersof any kind, except those which con* 
tained their orders to their subjects; and 
that the Emperor dispensed with so 
material a custom, only to testify his 
respect for his Czarish Majesty. The 
original of this letter was in the Chinese 
language, and a copy of it in the Mongo¬ 
lian. It was folded up In a long roil, ac¬ 
cording to the custom in China, and wrap¬ 
ped in a piece of yellow silk, which was 
tied to a man's arm, and carried in pro¬ 
cession before the ambassador. AH per¬ 
sons on horseback whom we met dis¬ 
mounted, and stood still till we bad 
passed them. Such veneration do these 
people pay to every thing belonging to the 
Emperor.” 

On the 2d March, the ambassador took 
his departure from Pekin, leaving M. 
Lange, whom his Czarish Majesty had 
appointed to remain as his agent at the 
Chinese court, “ to treat of, and bring 
to a conclusion, a regulation of commerce, 
and an establishment of an easy corres¬ 
pondence between the two empires." 
The Chinese ministry strongly opposed 
his residence at court, on pretence that 
it was contrary, to the fundamental con¬ 
stitution of the empire; yet the am¬ 
bassador succeeded in obtaining the Em¬ 
peror's consent to the appointment. At 
this time, there was some misunderstand¬ 
ing between the two governments relative 
to some Chinese deserters, and the Em¬ 
peror stated to M. Ismayloff, that ha 
expected he would prevail on his Czarish 
Majesty to send them back, but in case 
that should not be effected immediately, 
he would send away the agents and 
receive no more caravans til] he should be 
entirely satisfied with this article. But 
the ambassador, on bis return home, 
found the court so busily employed about 
the expedition to Persia, that he found 
no opportunity of getting a resolution on 
this affair. 

All the flattering appearance of success 
to the negoclation ceased with the depar¬ 
ture of the ambassador. It would be 
jtedious to detail the mortifications and 
even insults which at length exhausted 
the patience of the Russian resident; the 
Russian caravan arrived,'but the agents 
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were subjected to every inconvenience and 
extortion: after remaining at Pekin 
nearly seventeen months, almost a prison¬ 
er in his own house, M. Lange was' 
obliged to take his departure, and the 
caravan which left Pekin with him was 
the last admitted into that city. 

The following extract from his journal 
will shew how far the Chinese ministers 
were averse to the negociation in which 
he was engaged, and in some degree illus¬ 
trate the temper and manners of the 
Chinese. 

“ Haring sent my interpreter to the 
council to know if they had come to any 
resolution in my affair; he brought back 
the following answer, ‘That they had,’ 
indeed, found in the registers, that the’ 
council had formerly advanced money to 
the commissary; but that the trade was 
an object of so little consequence with' 
them, that they did not think it merited 
the council’s being incommoded with pro¬ 
posals of that sort.' "* 

On an application to the Chinese minis¬ 
ter respecting a memorial which he wished 
to deliver, lie received the following an¬ 
swer through his interpreter—“ The Al- 
legamba charged me to tell the agent that' 
which he had formerly told the ambassa¬ 
dor, viz. that commerce is looked upon 
by us with contempt, and as a very trifling 
object: that the agent himself was not 
ignorant that we had long refused to ad¬ 
mit the present caravan, and most cer¬ 
tainly should never have consented to its 
admittance into China, if his Majesty 
had not suffered himself to be persuaded 
to it, at the reiterated instances of M. 
Ismayloff.” That the AUegamba bad, at 
the same time, added these words,— 
“The merchants come here to enrich 
themselves, not our people, which is easy 
to be seen, because they pretend them¬ 
selves to fix the price of their own goods, 
that they may sell them the dearer. For 
these reasons, go tell the agent, that we 
shall not only refuse to receive the said 
memorial, but that, in future, he need 
not give himself the trouble of proposing 
any thing to us that may be relative to 
commerce, because we will not embarrass 
ourselves hereafter with the merchants of 
Russia." 

On another occasion, the interpreter 
informed him, that the council had rea¬ 
soned ambng themselves in much the foi- 
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lowing manner—** These foreigners come 
bere with their commerce, to encumber 
us every moment with a thousand petty 
affairs, pretending that they ought to be 
favoured, on alt occasions; no more nor 
less than if they laid au obligation on u§, 
and yet we are still to receive the first 
answer from them on the subject of our 
affairs." 

Upon the resident’s application for a 
free passage of the caravan by the old 
road of Kcrlinde, which the old caravan 
had been used to take, his interpreter was 
told, “ That they expected to have been 
freed from their importuning the council 
about their beggarly commerce, after they 
had been told so often, that the council 
would not embarrass themselves any more 
about affairs that were only beneficial to 
the Russians, and that of course they 
had only to return by the way they 
came." 

At M. Lange’s last interview with the 
Chinese minister, he represented the in¬ 
sults and indignities to wluclt himself, 
the commissary of the caravan, and those 
who came to trade witli thru had been 
exposed, contrary to the faith of existing 
treaties, the ministei’s answer was to the 
following effect: “ That it being his 
Majesty’s custom never to make any reso¬ 
lution, without first well weighing all 
circumstances, he never changed his mea¬ 
sures for any reason whatsoever; and, 
after what 1m had declared positively, in 
regard to the caravan and my person, he 
had no inclination to propose to him a 
change of sentiment in this regard; that 
we had nothing to do but to make abegin- 
ing in complying with our engagements, 
after which they would sec what they had 
to do with the rest." M. Lange soon 
miter left China, and returned to Russia. 

It appeals certain, that the judgement 
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of the Emperor Rang hi, either from jea¬ 
lousy, at the artifices of some secret ene¬ 
mies, was so altered with regard to the 
Russia trade, a short time before his 
death, that there was no other way of 
adjusting it, but having recourse to arms; 
which was fully resolved upon, on the 
part of Russia, when the news of the 
death of the Cltinese Emperor arrived 
there, which suspended the execution of 
this design, till they should sec clearly 
into the desigus of his successor. But 
the death of Peter the Great entirely 
broke those measures; so that the affairs 
between Russia are still, at this time, oo 
the same terms they were on the de¬ 
parture of M. Lange from Pekin, since 
whicii period no caravan has been sent 
from Siberia to Pekin. The commerce 
carried on between the two countries of 
late has been conducted nt Kiatka, a town 
on the frontiers, where two magazines 
arc established, oue Russian, the other 
Chinese, where all the articles intended 
for exchange are deposited, and commis¬ 
saries arc appointed by both nations to 
superintend the trade. 

In 1754, the Portuguese sent au em¬ 
bassy to Pekin; it ms chiefly undertaken 
(sit religious motives, though commerce 
was included in the instructions. It was 
conducted chiefly by the priests at Macao, 
and their brethren at the court of Pekin, 
u.id the ambassador was greatly under 
their direction. Ho proceeded to Pekin 
about March, and returned iu Noveuiher- 
Two mandarins of high rank, one a 
German Jesuit, the other a Tartar, were 
sent to escort him to Pekin. The Portu¬ 
guese kept the design of this embassy 
secret, but stated that it had been graci¬ 
ously received at Pekin. 

(To be continued.) 


CHINESE PLANTS. 

(Continued from Page 134.) 


Yoo me yun.—Lychnis coronata.—This 
is a delicate herbaceous plant, common 
among the ornamental plants at Canton. 
Flowers in May and June. 

Choo ting.—Lilium concolor. 

Ta tow leen kok.—Trapa bicomis.—This 
is distinguished from the two other va¬ 


rieties by producing nuts of a larger 
size. 

Yung Meey.—Myrica sp.—A very hand¬ 
some tree of a middling size. The fruit 
is well flavoured, in much estimation for 
its beauty. From its appearance it is pro¬ 
bably a deciduous plant, to ascertain 
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this a specimen of the male plant 
must be procured. Scarce at Canton. 

Shek Lok.—Aleuritis.—Large spreading, 
handsome tree. The kernel of the nut 
is eaten and much esteemed. It is 
plentiful in some parts of the province 
of Canton. 

Ytin meen.—Mangifera pinnata coug.— 
Large and lofty tree, the fruit is good. 
Scarce at Canton. 

Gu yune long yuu.—Dimocarpus Lougan. 
—This tree is very plentiful, the fruit 
much esteemed by the Chinese, but not 
much relished by Europeans. 

Meen tsow.—Ziziphus.—This is a low, 
spreading, very handsome tree. The 
fruitis well flavoured. Scarce at Canton. 

Haong )e.—Dimocarpus Litclti.—Sweet 
scented Li-tclii. 

Tsun siting qui lok Lechee.—Green striat • 
cd Li-tchi. Grows plentifully at a 
town called T*un string. 

Yok ho pow Li chee. Thick skinned 
Li-tchi. 

Choo qua.—Cucurbita. This fruit is edi¬ 
ble and is valued fpr the properly of 
keeping a considerable time without 
spoiling. 

Fun hong moutan.—Pseonia moutau; flori- 
bus rubris.—This variety is by far the 
most abundant at Canton and with lit¬ 
tle doubt is the same as iu the northern 
provinces whence it is sent. 

Kea fa moutan.—Poeonia inoutan; floribus 
rubesceutibus.—The flowers of this va¬ 
riety hare a larger proportion of white 
than those of the preceding, which is the 
principal difference. There is likewise 
some little difference in the foliage and 
stems. 

Tsoo mou tan.—Poeonia moutan; flo: 
purpurescentibus.—This is a very dis¬ 
tinct and handsome variety. The whole 
plant as well as flower is much larger 
than any of the other sorts, the habit 
is conspicuously distinct; very scarce. 

Pak moutan.—Poeonia moutan. Flo.albis. 
—This sort differs very materially from 
all the others seen at Canton; not only 
fh the colour of the flowers but in tbe 
habit of the plant, being much more 
slender and delicate. It is the scarcest 
and most highly esteemed of all the va¬ 
rieties. 

Note. Tbe four preceding sorts or 
varieties of Montan are all that are 
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commonly seen at Canton, whose diffe¬ 
rences are worthy of notice. There 
are sometimes what may be teamed 
lesser varieties, the flowers differing a 
little iu the shade of colour, &c. which 
most likely is merely accidental. 

The Moutans are yearly sent to Can¬ 
ton in large quantities from the north, 
generally arriving about the beginning 
of February. The plants are carried 
in large, square, open, bamboo or other 
boxes, in which they are placed close 
together in an upright position without 
any mould about their roots, and are 
occasionally sprinkled with water to 
keep them fresh. On reaching the 
place of their destination, they are 
planted iu large pots to blow, which they 
do sooner or later, according to the 
temperature of the season, generally 
from February to April. They never 
flower at Canton after the first season, 
consequently after ouce flowering the 
plants are either thrown away or neg¬ 
lected. A few plants will sometimes 
survive the hot season, but iu such an 
exhausted state as never to produce 
flowers. 

Yung sok. — Papaver somniferum.—An 
auuual; cultivated in pots for ornament 
during the spring months. Flowers in 
March, April and May, 

Tsam shoo or Foo Jecn.—Melia azede- 
rach.—This is one of the largest and 
most useful timber trees produced in 
this part of China. The wood of it is 
more generally used than any other to 
make household furniture and fine work 
of every kind. In the months of April 
and May it produces a great profusion 
of showy fragrant flowers, resembling 
in smell those of Syringa vulgaris, for 
which reason it is called by Europeans 
China lilac; 

Sin Soo Lou.—Tamarix.—An ornamen¬ 
tal shrub which grows to the height of 
ten or twelve feet; it is by far more 
handsome when young. Its flowers 
are invariably pentandrous. Produces 
fine spikes of flowers most part of the 
hot season. 

Fung me lan.—Cymbidlum ensifolium.— 
This baa an affinity to some Of the 
larger varieties of EpMendrum ensifo¬ 
lium, but is perhaps suffieieutty diffe¬ 
rent to constitute a distinct species. 
Flowers in February and March. 
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ftlok Si.—Olea (differt a fragrante); flor. 
flavescentibua.—This perhaps differs 
sufficiently from the common 0. fra- 
graus flor. albis, to make a specific dis¬ 
tinction. Tiie leaves of this are much 
larger and not serrated; the flowers are 
invariably of a light yellow colour. It 
is not plentiful. Flowers in the cold 
months. 

Pak lam —Cannarium pimela.—WhiteJ; 
Calyx 3-partitus, parvus; Corolla 3-pc- 
tala. Drupa, nux 3-loculata, 3-sperma. 

This is a large spreading, vigorous 
growing tree, in habit has a consider¬ 
able resemblance to the walnut tree, it 
is deciduous, and late in the spring fh 
producing new leaves; it blossoms in 
May, and ripens it’s fruit iu September. 
Tiie fruit is in considerable estimation 
among the Chinese, is preserved for a 
long time in different ways, in which 
State it considerably resembles in taste 
preserved olives, and is called by Eu¬ 
ropeans China olive. The esteemed, 
eatable part is the pulp surrounding 
the stone, which is of a tough kind of 
substance, the kernel likewise is eaten. 
Generally cultivated iu hilly parts 
where few other fruits will grow. A 
considerable quantity is found on Dane's 
and French islands near Whampoa. 

Ou lam. Cann. pim. black.—Hexandria? 
This tree is distinguished from the 
precediug principally by the colour 
of the fruit; this being black, the other 
a yellowish white. The fruit of this 
is likewise considerably larger. They 
are both cultivated and used in the 
same manner. 

Peen to.—Amygdalus Persica, The flat 
peach. The fruit of this is in high esti¬ 
mation among the Chinese as well ns 
Europeans. It is propagated by graft¬ 
ing on the common sorts of peaches. 
The crop is very precarious. Ripens 
in Jane and July. 

Ha Mut To.—Amygdalus Persica. Oral 
fruited peach. This next to the flat 
peach is reckoned the most valuable 
sort produced in this part of the coun¬ 
try. There are a considerable variety 
of peaches cultivated at Canton, but 
aU, without exception, are much infe¬ 
rior to those of Europe. 

Vane pa Thuya, This tree is said to be- 
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come large when not stinted by art; at 
Canton it is only seen in a stiuted state, 
being one of the most esteemed plants 
for making distorted dwarfs. The spe¬ 
cimen from which this drawing Was 
taken was brought from a considerable 
distance in the country; it is generally 
propagated by grafting on the Thuya 
orieutalis. 

Kaw sun.—Potamophillae sp. Strong reed 
or grass, growing to the height of five, 
six or seven feet. It is cultivated in 
low wet grounds near Canton, in which 
situations only it thrives. The young 
shoots from the roots which are thick 
and strong, when just breaking the 
ground are cut two or three inches be¬ 
low the surface, boiled and eaten, and 
are reckoned a very delicate vegetable. 
Flowers in all seasons. The characters 
of the flower nearly correspond to Ge¬ 
nus Zizania. 

Pak mok Haong,—Rosa sp. floribus albis. 
The plant which this drawing repre¬ 
sents differs from that sent in last sea¬ 
son’s collection. No. 116, in the colour, 
of their flowers, and in having a finer 
and stronger fragrance. Flowers in 
May and June. 

Funkum.—Citrus aurantium. This is 
the largest sort of orange produced in 
this part of China, it is a very scarce and 
much esteemed sort. Ripens it’s fruit 
in the cold months, the same season as 
the other sorts of oranges. 

Ngan Loey Pak.—Plumbago Zeylanica; flo¬ 
ribus albis. This plant grows sponta¬ 
neously in some places near Canton. 
There is another sort with red flowers, 
and being more shewy, is commonly 
cultivated in gardens. Both sorts are 
probably varieties of Plumbago zevla- 
uica. Flowers in the spring months. 
Oong tong shoo.—Sterculia plantanifolia. 
This is a very handsome deciduous tree, 
originally from the north, but is now 
plentiful at Canton, where it thrives 
well. Is much esteemed for making 
dwarfs of a larger kind. Flowers iu 
May, and ripens in October. The 
seed is edible. 

Poon peen leen.—Hydrocharis foliis reui- 
formibus. This plant grows spontane¬ 
ously in watery places near Canton. 
Flowers most part of the year. 
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Teen kok choey.—Heliotropium indirum. 
Low growing shrub, produced sponta¬ 
neously in low stony ground near Can* 
ton. Flowers in March and April. 

Shok kok lan.—Generisorchid.incert. Cau- 
libus articulatis, ramosis. This spe¬ 
cies grows wild upon rocks in some 
places in the vicinity of Canton. Flow¬ 
ers in July and August. 

|.o foo shan slick lan.—Dcndrobium cauli- 
bus articulatis, simplicibus striatis. 
'i’llis species grows wild at a place cal¬ 
led Lo-fou-shan, by the sides of small 
streams on a kind of blue rock, as re¬ 
presented in the drawing. Flowers in 
the hot months. 

Shan cha.—A large and handsome tree, 
which grows spontaneously in low 
woody situations in some of the islands 
near Macao; it's fruit is edible, but not 
much esteemed. Flowers in June, and 
ripens the fruit in September. 

Yong Kok Lae—Strophantus. r A low ex¬ 
uberant growing and straggling shrub; 
plentiful in a natural state in rocky 
gronnds, near Marao. It dowers in 
May and June, and ripens the seed in 
September. 

Lauras sp.—Not a native of this part of 
China, but bas been introduced to Ma¬ 
cao from some part of India. The 
tree from which this drawing was taken 
Is about twenty feet high, and very 
handsome. Flowers in Jane, but has 
not yet been observed to produce auy 
fruit or seed. 

Ho clung Muey—Prunus sp. This is a 
slender erect bushy shrub, much 
fsteemed by the Chinese for its delicate 
double flowers. It grows generally 
with a number of erect stems from the 
same root. The angular position of 
the drawing is the fancy of the painter 
to represent the whole of the specimen 
from which he took it. The corolla hi 
so full as to exclude every other part of 
the fructification except -the calyx, 
which together with the habit corres¬ 
ponds to the genus Prunus. Flowers 
in the spring mouths. 

Chekap fa.—This is a free growing strag¬ 
gling shrub, much esteemed for the 
fine fragrance of its dowers. The parts 
of fructification, as here represented, 
do not agree with those of Lycium. 
Flowers most part of the summer. 


Toug ying fa.—Rosa sp. fioribus albis. 
This is a straggling plant, growing wild 
in waste grounds near Canton, &r. 
Produces the greatest abundance of 
dowers in April and May, but dowers 
occasionally at all times of the year. 

Hong Yeut qui.—Rosa sp, doribusrubris. 
The Chinese name literally signides 
monthly rose, so called on account of 
its producing dowers every mouth, at 
least is occasionally found in dower at all 
seasons of the year. 

Mney Qui.—Rosa muitidora; d. rubris, 
fragrantibus. This species or variety 
bas the finest fragrance of any of the 
roses cultivated in this part of the 
country, and the only one which re - 
sembies in smell the European sorts. 
Flowers in the spring months. 

Suey Youg Fe.—Rosa sp. fioribus rubris. 
Handsome sort, but without smell. 
Flowers late in the spring and begin- 
ing of summer. 

Wong li choon.—Rosa sp. fioribus fiaves- 
centibtis. This is the most delicate, 
slow growing, and difficult to propa¬ 
gate of ail the roses cultivated in this 
part, and accordingly the most scarce 
and valuable. Flowers in different 
seasons of the year, has little or no 
smell. 

Tsat tsoo Muey.—Rosa sp. fioribus rubes- 
centibus. A free growing, procumbent 
species, throwing out shoots of a great 
length. It is generally trained on walls 
where it makes a fine show when in 
dower. Produces- a great profusion of 
dowers which continue in succession a 
long time. Begins to dower late in the 
spring. 

Sea cfae teep.—Rosa sp. fioribus rubris. 
A handsome and valuable sort, but 
without smell. Flowers in the hot 
mdnths. 

Tsoo to Keun.—Azalea indica, fioribus 
purpurascentibus. This variety is very 
scarce at Canton, and is only found in 
some merchants* gardeus, who have it 
sent from Nankin. Flowers in March 
and April. 

Keang nam fun hong To lceun.—Azalea 
Indica, fioribus rnbescentibus. This is 
likewise a very scarce and valuable 
sort, sent from Nanklh like the pre¬ 
ceding. Flowers in thfc spring.' 

\T9 is (Cntiftutd.} 
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BEITAL PACHISI; Or, the 

(Continued from 

SECOND STORY. 

On the banks of the Jumna Is a town 
named Dhannasthal,* where Rajah Gun- 
adhipaf reigned, a Brahman of the name 
of KesavaJ resided. This Brahman had 
a daughter called Madhuuiavati,§ of ex¬ 
ceeding beauty — and whose marriage 
when she had arrived at years of malu- 
rity.H was an object of serious conside¬ 
ration to her muther, her father, and her 
brotlier.f 

It happened that on one occasion the 
father being absent at a public ceremony, 
and the sou having gone into the village 
to ids Guru, a young Brahman of pleas¬ 
ing address, and appearance called at the 
house, and haring gained the mother’s 
good opinion, received her promise that 
her daughter should become his wife—in 
the moan time the father engaged his 
daughter to the son of one of his brother 
Brahmans, and the sou promised his sis¬ 
ter in marriage to a friend and fellow 
stndent-^aftcr a few days absence each 
returned home bringing with him the hus¬ 
band of iiis choice; the mother’s favorite 
was already at the cottage—the names of 
the lovers were severally Trivicrama, Va¬ 
tutina, and Madhusudana: *» they were 
alike in every respect, and there was no¬ 
thing to chuse between them in the arti¬ 
cles of person, merit, or lcarniug: the 
Brahman was completely at a loss, aud 
whilst lie hesitated about giving the pre¬ 
ference to either of the suitors for his 
son-in-law, he was deprived of his daugh¬ 
ter : she was bitten by a snake and died. 
As soon as the accident happened, the fa¬ 
ther, brother, aud three suitors, collected 
from far aud near, all those persons 

* Abode of virtue. 

t Possessor of all good qualities. 

* A name of tlie deily Krishna. 

J We might translate this pcrliapa by Dal- 
tinea. 

| * The father who gives not his daughter In 
marriage in due season is criminal:* this due 
season is the tenth year, * beyond which the 
law censures the delay of her marriage.* Hence 
.amqngat the Hindus the common occurrence of 
Infant nuptials : the parties being formally be¬ 
trothed from their earliest years. 

^ If a girl hare not a father living, the care of 
her marriage devolves upon the nearest relation, 
and in the absence of any relative upon the 
rulers of the country. 

*« Severally names of Vishnu. The conqueror 
oi the three worlds. The dwarf (avatar) and the 
victor of the demon Madhu. 
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versed in antidotes, and skilful in the 
treatment of the bite of a snake.f+ 

When these people were assembled, 
they all declared the case to be desperate: 
whoever, said the first, is bittcu by a 
snake on the fifth, sixth, eighth, ninth, 
or fourteenth day of the fortnight, cannot 
possibly recover. The second said, that 
a bite on a Saturday or Wednesday was 
sure to be fatal. The third observed, 
that no hope could he entertained of life 
if the bite was inflicted whilst the moon 
was in such and such a mansion. The 
fourth stated, that there was no remedy 
for a bite on the organs of sense, on the 
lip, temple, throat, hip or uavcl. The 
fifth concluded, Brahma himself couhl 
not bring your daughter to life again: we, 
alas! arc ‘ fellows of no rcckouiug,' do 
therefore what is requisite yourself, allow 
us to take our leaves+J. 

ft Tuinctte (en Midecint). II faut que je me 
trouve a uiie grande consultation qui doit ac fairs 
pour nn homme qui mourn! hier. 

Asgar. Pour itn homme qui munrut hicr. 

Toin. Oul, pour aviser et voir ce qu'il auroit 
fallu iul fairn pour le gu^rir.— Mohrre. 

tt The snake-doctors are here rallied with no 
contemptible satire. And the manner in which 
they are mentioned, shews that little weight i* 
attached by sensible persons to their pretended 
skill s amongst the vulgar, however, the power 
of charms it! tliese cases is strenuously affirmed 
ami devoutly believed. In Ward's account of 
the Hindu!, (he following story arising front 
this circumstance is nut uninteresting. A young 
man, the son of a rich Hindoo, was sleeping 
on a bedstead with his wife, whose hair hung 
down to the ground. In the night, a snake 
ascended from the ground by means of the 
woman’s hair, and bit her husband. Waking 
from his sleep, he acquainted hi: wife, that He 
hud been bitten by something. As is usual 
among the Bengalese, (by whatever thing they 
may be bitten), an ojlia, via. a person skilled 
in incliantmcnts, was called. lie tried all his 
skill in vain. The person died. After his death 
the parents did not bum the body, but made a 
float of plantain trees, and fastening the dead 
body upon it, let it swim down the stream, 
in hopes that some one, who, by reading man¬ 
tras, could raise from the dead those who hart 
been bitten by snakes, might see the corpse, 
and bring it to life. The dead body of the young 
man had floated down the stream a day or two, 
when a young woman, who had come down to 
the river side with other women to fetch water, 
saw the body, arid , 1 knowing t|iut the person 
Usd been bitten by a snake, sliohad.the body 
brought , to the side, assuring the other women 
that she could raise it from the dead. After it 
was brought to the side, the began the ceremony 
by repeating mantras, scattering kouris, &«■. 
One of the kouris fell into the bole «l a snake, 

Vol. IV. 2 H 
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The ease being helpless, the Brahman 
took up his daughter’s corpse and carried 
it to the ground to be burnt. He was 
followed by the brother and the three 
lovers; when the ceremony was over, 
one of them collected carefully all the 
bones, and making them up into a packet, 
carried them always with him as he wan¬ 
dered over hill aud dale, through desert 
and forest, as a fakir. The second raked 
together the ashes, and preserving them 
as a melancholy memento of liis mis¬ 
tress, took up his abode in a wretched 
ltouse near the spot; the third tied his 
wallet round his neck, aud set off to 
lead the life of a wandering meudkaut in 
honour of his love.* 

In the course of his peregrination, he 
stopped one day at the house of a Brah¬ 
man, who offered him repose aud food ;f 
having washed his feet and seated him¬ 
self on a chair, lie waited till the victuals 
were prepared—the Brahman’s wife now 
came to distribute the meal; part only 
had been doled out, when her little boy 
laid hold of his mother's garment and 
began to cry, she tried to silence aud get 
quit of him, but in vain, he only held 
the faster and roared the louder; she at 
last became quite furious and shaking him 
off roughly, threw him into the blazing 

which happened, indeed, to be the hole in 
which was (lie very snake that had bitten the 
younj man. The kouri, in short, fell on the 
head of the snake, which, in consequence, 
ascending to the surface of the earth, began to 
creep round the dead body, but did not draw 
sear it. The inchantrese was aware that the 
body was not in the position that it had been 
when bitten, and thereto* she laid it on a 
bedstead which happened to be there, having 
belonged to some peison whose body had been 
burnt. Still the snake rcumambulaied the 
dead body, but did not go to it. They used 
other contrivances to entice it to the body, 
but in vain. It was at length conjectured thst 
this young man's wife was on the bed with him 
atthetimt he was bitten; the inchantress then 
went amt laid herself down by the dead body, 
but still the snake did not go near the body. 
She at last spread her h-ir open, and the snake 
immediately ascended by her flawing hair; 
went to the wound, and sucked out the poison, 
when the young man arose, accompanied the 
inchantress home, and, after staying at her 
home two or three days, returned to Iris family. 

* * And art thou dead, thou much loved youth I 
‘ Then farewell home, for evermore, 

' A pilgrim I will be.' 

t Hospitality Is one of the great duties of 
the Hindu faith. Persons of any property have 
a portion n f their houses set apart for the pur¬ 
pose of entertaining all who come, the visit of 
a flralitnan is considered as entitled to particular 
attention. 


bearth,J where he waa quickly burnt to 
ashen. 

The Brahman immediately desisted 
from his meal and rose—the master of 
the house called out to him to finish eat¬ 
ing j he refused, saying, he never could 
think of taking food in a liou3e, where 
such diabolical deeds were practised— 
upon this his host got up, and taking a 
book, which treated of resuscitation,} 
repeated from it several incantations till 
the boy was restored to life:—when thfe 
Brahman observed this extraordinary cir¬ 
cumstance, he began to reflect ;—* oh, 
that I had such a book, I should not 
much longer lament my mistress; ’ he 
kept his thoughts to himself, however, 
and finished his meal. 

When night arrived and all parties had 
retired to rest, the Brahman who remain¬ 
ed there, rose quietly and proceeding to 
the spot where the book was kept, pos¬ 
sessed himself of it, aud made his escape 
unperccived||; arrived in a few days at 
the place where his mistress had been 
given to the flames, he summoned his 
two competitors, related to them his dis¬ 
covery, aud desiring them to bring the 
bones and ashes, he produced the book, 
when repeating from it the proper man¬ 
tras, the Brahman’s daughter stood before 
them in all her former clegauce and beau¬ 
ty ; the love of the three was as ardent 
as ever, and blinded by their passion, 
they began to quarrel amongst them¬ 
selves for the possessionf of their com¬ 
mon mistress. 

Here the Beital paused, and asked the 
Raja, whose wife this lady became?— 
Vicrama replied, the wife of him who 

t No very amiable ipecimcn of maternal ten¬ 
derness—in general, however, Hindu mothers are 
not open to any charge of deficient affection; 
distress or superstition may occasionally stifle 
the emotiona of the heart, but they are usually 
very sensitive to the natural feelings of a mo¬ 
ther. 

1 Tantraa for this purpose are supposed to be 
not unfrequent; drugs also producing the same 
effect arc alluded to In Hindu works. The pro¬ 
per application of such remedies U conceived to 
be lost * In these degenerate days.' 

|| We cannot say much for the honesty of 
our Brahman; the doctrine, however, that the 
end sanctifies the means, which Bctaham holds 
as politically good, has rather too many advo¬ 
cates amongst the people of the East. 

T Ardent for conquest and a wife, 

All • three * unbar the gates of strife. 

Hoppner’s versification of the story of the Seven 
Lovers, from the Tootlnama, or Tales of a Par¬ 
rot—there set-ms to be tome connexion between , 
these stone*. 
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collected and preserved the ashes; for he 
who collected the bones, performing the 
office of a son, became as a son,* and he 
who gave her new life, might be said to 
be her father, consequently the only ^one 
she could with propriety marry, was he, 
who preserved the ashes and built his 
house near the funeral ground.f The 
Demon immediately dew back to the 
tree, and the trouble of the Raja was ne¬ 
cessarily to recommence; when the 
Demon was again secured, he related to 
Vicrama the following tale. 

THIRD STORY. J 

Raja Rfipen, who ruled over the city of 
Bardwan, was one day sitting in an 
apartment, adjoining to the cutrance of 
his palace, when he heard the voice of a 
stranger at the gate: lie called out, 

‘ Who is at the door, and what noise 
is there ?* ‘ Your Majesty has asked a 
pertinent question,’ replied the door¬ 
keeper, § ‘ for many are they that haunt 
the threshold of the rich, and many are 
their words: the noise is the noise of such 
people.’ The Raja was silenced. 

In the mean time came a traveller,|| a 

* Tuc fragments of the bone*, Sec. remaining 
alter the extinction of the funeral Ate are to be 
collected carefully by the nearest of klu, pound¬ 
ed, wrapped in cloth, placed in a new earthen 
vessel, closed and committed to any lmtji 
stream, if at hand—if not, they may lie buried 
under the root of a tree, 

t This decision may remind the reader of 
some of Sancho I'anza's ingenious determina¬ 
tions, if we may presume to consider the his¬ 
torical Malta Hnja Vicramaditya as a sort of 
Governor of Barataria. 

t This story is told in the fourth section of the 
Hitopadcaa with mure conciseness and better 
uste. 

i The Doorkeeper in Sanscrit or Hindu litera¬ 
ture is not the man • in a large coal who imps 
hi; head out of a leathern lull,’ but a person of 
no slender consequence; lie seems to combine the 
duties of porter, usher, and chamberlain. 

| The present race of Hajaptifs, although they 
occupy tpe place of the original military or Ksluit- 
riya cast of Hindus, are by no means identified 
with that class—they form in fact one of the 
mixed tribes, the first of which is infinitely even 
inferior to the Sudra or service tripe of pure, un- 
comaniinaled origin. The term Raja putra, or 
Son of a King, is applicable to the original Ksliat. 
triya, as the functions of royalty were to be per¬ 
formed by the military tribe alone—the deriva¬ 
tive Rajaput is now applied to a class of Hindus 
whose lineage it might be rather difficult to trace. 
They ere soldiers however from birth, and parti¬ 
cularly inhabit the central parts of Hindustan— 
according to a Tantra work, the Sudra Yaiqala, 
t|te origin of the Raja putras is from the Vaisya, 
(theprimary mercantile Hindu,) on the daughter 
of an Amhaslitha, (the medical Hindu of m'ixed 
blood,')—again—* thousands of others sprung 


Rajaput, from the South, named Birbcr, 
who appeared at the threshold of the 
Raja, iu the hope of obtaining service. 
The doorkeeper having ascertained his 
business, represented it to the Raja, and 
by his master’s orders introduced him to 
the presence. The Raja asked him what 
dally hire he expected; the Rajaput re¬ 
plied, ‘ a thousand tolasfl of gold.’ The 
Raja asked what people he had with him. 
The Rajaput answered, ‘ the first is my 
wife, the second my son, the third my 
daughter, the fourth myself, and a 
fifth there is none’—the courtiers turned 
their heads aside to conceal the laughter, 
and tin; Raja began to consider, what 
reason there could lie for him to bestow 
upon a retainer so magnificent a stipend— 
again lie considered that liberality was 
always productive of good fruit, and ac¬ 
cordingly issued an order to his treasurer 
to pay the Rajaput the daily stipend of a 
thousand tolas of gold. 

The Rajaput having received his first 
day’s portion, went home and divided the 
sum into two parts :** one part he gave to 
the Brahmans, tbc4fclicr lie divided again 
into parts, one of which he distributed 
amongst theft Atits, Vairagis, Vaish- 

frnm the iort-hcad* of c-nvs kept to supply obla¬ 
tions.’ A. R. i. 57 . 

II The proper weight of a Tola is not very clear¬ 
ly established. Mi. Col.hmokc say., that n legal 
tula should weigh 10S troy grains—ilieie is also a 
tola of 210 grains, and the computation of 16 
mashas to a tola, each maslui weighing 5 retticas, 
each rctiica weighing 2-fr grains, will make 
xS=1o{J- x t6=l7S grains—a thousand to'as of 
I0» grains only will give a hand-oine allowance, 
being cqtiql to about goo guineas. 

*• Liberality in giving is a virtue strenuously re¬ 
commended in all thr Sastias, hut it is csprrislly 
to be exercised towards the Bralinunicul fraterni¬ 
ty 5 hear Menu. 'A gift to one not a brahman, 
produces trail of a middle standard, to one who 
calli himself a Brahman, double, to a will read 
Brahman, a hundred thousand fold, to one who 
has read all the Vfidas, infinite.’ 

tt These are various religious character* who 
wander about without any fixed residence or 
means of subsistence—individually they form no 
part of the Hindu system, but they and a thou¬ 
sand others have grown out of the doctiinc, that 
recommends a detachment from worldly affec¬ 
tions as the final object of life, and nearest step 
to beatitude.—Atit probably eoines from the San- 
•crit 3rfa-%Ati.’hi, a guest, a sacred cha¬ 
racter In a religion which makes hospitality to 
strangers a sacred duty- 
The Vairagi is a wandering mendicant, who, as 
his name implies, is perfectly exempt from <*U 
human passions. 

The Valalmava Is the especial votary of the 
God Vishnu \ and the Sanlyasi, which is a gene¬ 
ric term originally for the Anchorite or Ascetic, 
is now especially applied to oi)p particular MU 
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uavaa and Sannyasis, and with the re¬ 
mainder having fed all the poor people he 
ctould find, he maintained his family and 
hiuiRelf. 

In this manner passed the day — at 
night taking his scymitar and shield he 
kept watch near the royal chamber, and 
still as the Raja when disturbed in his 
(deep, cried out, ‘ Who waits ?’ lie au- 
swered, * Birber waits — what com¬ 
mands ?* and receiving his Majesty’s or¬ 
ders, executed them with alacrity—thus 
was he attentive during the night: but 
whether eating, drinking, sleeping, lying, 
moving or walking, liis thoughts through¬ 
out the eight watches were constantly en¬ 
grossed by his lord—for as what is sold, is 
sold, so in any engagement of service a 
person having disposed of himself be¬ 
comes wholly the property of another ; 
and what is the existence of a slave ?— it 
is said that however acute, wise, or 
learned a servant may be, he should be as 
a dumb man in the presence of his master: 
except in the absence of his lord, lie is ab¬ 
sent front all enjoyment—hence have the 
sages said, that the djgfes of a servant arc 
more arduous even tliau those of au Asce¬ 
tic .* To return however to the story 

One night the voice of a woman weep¬ 
ing was heard by the Raja, procecdingap- 
pareutly from the burial ground of the 
pity. He called to his servants, and npon 
receiving the customary reply from Jlirber, 

5 lam here, what would my lord ?’ The 
priuce desired him to repair to the spot 
whence the weeping seemed to conic, and 
ascertain the cause. When he had de¬ 
parted, the Raja reflected that the best 
test of a good servant, was employing him 
at all seasons, fit or unfit; and that thus, 
friends and brothers, and even wives 
should be proved, as a cheerful compli¬ 
ance, on all occasions, with every desire, 

who go almost naked, and usually in troops. 
These hate all distinct marks either on their bo¬ 
dies or in their dress. The doctrines for the 
greater part are contrary to the popular creed, 
and may be considered as forming so many various 
steps between it and pure Deism. India swarms 
with these characters; and it may excite a little 
surprise, that even their names are hitherto little 
known. 

* Although we cannot call this— 

The constant service of the antique world; 
When Service sweat for duty not for meed, 
yet is it something better than the fashion of 
these times, 

Where none will sweat but for promotion, 
And having that do choke their service ap 
Even with the having. 

At Yom Mke h. 


was an incontrovertible testimony of their 
merit. 

Birber proceeded in search of the wo¬ 
man, whose grief was so vociferous, and 
the Raja desirous of witnessing his reso¬ 
lution, rose, put on dark coloured gar¬ 
ments, aud followed him unperceived. 
When he reached the cemetery, he saw a 
female of exceeding beauty, clad in gor¬ 
geous apparel, who was beating her 
cheeks aud weeping violently: she exhi¬ 
bited every mark of extreme grief—now 
springing up—now running—now dancing, 
and now dashing herself on the ground. 
Birber approaching her, enquired the 
cause of her distress; who she was, and 
what calamity had befallen her. ‘ I am,* 
exclaimed slie,f ‘ the tutelary Genius of 
the king: the actions of a X Sudra are 
familiar to the mansions of royalty, 
whence misfortune will find admission 
there, and expel me from the palace. In 
one month from this time, the Raja will 
encounter severe afilicliou, and will pe¬ 
rish •• from this cause proceeds my grief. 

1 have Jong enjoyed uninterrupted happi¬ 
ness, and shall soon be torn from it for 
ever§.’ Birber said to her—* Is there no 
remedy ? are there no means of prolong¬ 
ing the life and prosperity of the Raja?' 

‘ One yojnnll eastward,’ she replied, ‘ is 
a temple of Durga^f; if you will repair 
thither, and having cut off the head of 
your son, offer it in sacrifice to tire God¬ 
dess, the fortune of the king shall remain 
unprejudiced, and iiis life be extended 
through a prosperous period of a hundred 
years.’** 

Upon hearing the reply, Birber imme¬ 
diately went home, whither he was fol¬ 
lowed by the king. Birber awoke his 

t Or rather tlie fortune of the King, in tin* 
case, however, the character seems to correspond 
less with the Goddess Fortuna, titan the * Genius, 
or that sort of divinity which constantly attend¬ 
ed each single person through the whole course of 
his lite,' 

Genius natale comes qtii tempered, astrum 
Datura deus humane, i/once. 

t The servile tribe—the slave of the three other 
classes. 

| This further corresponds with the properties 
of the Roman Genius, whose being lasted only 
with the life of the person to whom he was at- 
attached. 

| A yojanafor jojan in the Dialects is) a measure 
of about nine miles, (other authorities.mention 
eight miles E.) * 

1 A name of the sanguinary wife of Siva, the 
Goddesa par excellence.. 

•• Human sacriBcca, or those of animals being 
peculiarly acceptable to this Goddess; the is now 
obliged to content herself with a few goats. 
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wife and told her wliat had happened ; she 
roused the son and said, * my child, your 
head is demanded as a sacrifice for the 
safety of our king and prosperity of his 
reignthe boy replied, ‘ your orders and 
the noed of the king would be enough, 
hut that my body should be required by a 
deity, is the highest happiness the world 
can afford*; fulfil the will of the Supreme 
without a moment’s delay.' 

* ft is said that a dutiful son, a healthy 
body, lucrative knowledge, a true friend, 
and an obedient wife, arc the five ingre¬ 
dients of unmixed felicity, and that an 
unmanageable servant, a niggardly mas¬ 
ter, a false friend, and a refractory wifi*, 
are the four sources of nnallaycd vexation: 
since then,’ said Birbcr to his wife, ‘ you 
are resigned to part with your child, I will 
take him hence, and sacrifice him for the 
good of the king.’ She answered: ‘ What 
is son, daughter, brother, friend, father, 
or mother to uie : you arc my all ;f and 
the scriptures have written, a woman is 
purified neither by alms-giving nor absti¬ 
nence—be her husband lame or blind, or 
deaf or dumb, blear-eyed, one-eyed, 
crooked, or leprous, let her diligently do 
Irim service : be she in every other respect 
as virtuous as she will, if she fail in duty 
to her wedded lord, her final portion will 
be belli.’ The child then proceeded : ‘ my 
father, the son who fulfils the wishes of 
his master, reaps his reward both in this 
world and the next.’ The little girl then 
exclaimed, * if the mother give poison to 
' her daughter, the father to his son, and 
the king seize ou every thing, what asy¬ 
lum is to be sought ?’ Conversing in this 
maimer, these four went to the temple of 
Ddvi, and were followed thither by the 
king. 

Birber, having worshipped the God¬ 


head? ; the girl observing her brother’s 
death, snatched up a sacrificial knife and 
stabbed herself, the spouse of Birber has¬ 
tily followed her children by throwing 
herself upon her husband’s sword; de¬ 
prived thus of wife and children, Birber 
despised all future life as stale and unpro¬ 
fitable, ami with a desperate blow of his 
sabre, divided his own head from bis 
bodyH. 

Upon beholding this melancholy spec¬ 
tacle, the Raja was struck to the soul, 
lamenting that he should have been the 
cause, and considering himself as unwor¬ 
thy of a rule which only yielded destruc¬ 
tion to his subjects, he determined to de¬ 
stroy himself, he raised his arm to plunge 
the poinard into his heart, when his hand 
was arrested, and the f Goddess herself 
Maidenly appearing, thus addressed him: 

* I am contented with thee, my son, de¬ 
mand a blessing, it shall be conferred upon 
tl.ee**.’ TheIlajnreplied, ‘oh! Goddess, 
if I have found fin our in thy sight, restore 
these lifeless corses to existence.* The 
Goddess smiled assent, and in an instant 
bringing the beverage of immortalityff 
from l’atala, she brought them back to 
life. They then departed together from 
the temple, and the Raja made Birber the 
partner of his reign. 

The Spirit then addressed Vicrama, 
‘ long life to such servants as Birber, aud 
such masters as the Raja,—but of the five 
parties, which do you think the most me¬ 
ritorious ?’ * The Raja,’ rpplied Vicrama, 

* for it is the duty of a servant to sacrifice 
his life for his lord, but it is more than 
mere duty for a sovereign to abandon his 
station, and put himself upon a level with 
a subject.’ (To be continued.) 

f The blood anil the head are the parts to be 

offered. 


dess ks usual, thus addressed her. ‘ Oh ! 
Durgfi, may this sacrifice of my sou en¬ 
sure life and prosperity to my prince,’ 
upon which lie struck off the child’s 

• 1 1 matters not how the boy became so learned 
hi the law, but so it is; for Deri herself says, 

' the victim is ever as myself, and be he eser so 
great a sinner, he becomes pure from sin, he 
gains the love of Mahodeva, he does nnt return for 
a considerable length of time to the human form, 
but becomes a ruler of theGana Ogatas and it 
much respected by myself.’ 

The sanguinary Chapter of the Celica Purati, 
A- R. vol. 5. 380. . 

t And you, my Whlskerandot, shall become 
Father, Mother, Cousin, Uncle, Aunt, and all 
to me. Critic. 

t The preceding is very comfortable doctrine 
tor all married men. 


|l Merlm. * Blood 1 what a scene of slaughter’s 
here.’ The catastrophe of Tom Thumb ia no¬ 
thing to it. 

q It was certainly time for the Diviuity to ap¬ 
pear, the nodus was highly worthy. 

** The fact is that she could not help herself, 
according tu the Hindu ritual, profound worship' 
or severe austerities force blessings from the di¬ 
vinities of their system in spite of themselves, 
and even to their own prejudice. 

tt The i'imrit or Ambrosia under charge «r 
Yama, Is however, in more orthodox works, re¬ 
garded as of an inferior sort—it heals wounds, 
restores vigour, ice.—like Dan Quixote’s panacea, 
but does not confer Immortality.—Southey In his 
late wild work—the Curse of Kehama, makes 
one of Kehama’s errands to Fadalon the same as 
that of the Goddess. 

' Bring forth the Amreeta cup, Kehama cried. 
To Yamen rising sternly in his pride, 

1 1 is within the Marble Sepulchre, 

The vaiupnslied I ord of Fudahm replied. 

Bid It be opened,* &c. 
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NARRATIVE 

A VOYAGE TO COCHIN CHINA IN 1778. 

By Mb. CHAPMAN. 

('Concluded from page \2G.) 


A few days alter the vessel anchored in 
Hue river, the Mandarine we brought 
from Bengal left her, and retired amongst 
some of his relations, who lived in dis¬ 
guise at a distance from the town. The 
danger he would have been exposed to by 
a discovery would not permit of his see¬ 
ing me, while I remained in the bouse of 
Ong-ta-hia; but his servants daily came 
with inquiries after my health, and ac¬ 
companied them with little presents of 
fruit and specimens of their cookery. 
From the time of my arrival in Cochin 
Chinn, 1 continued to receive the strong¬ 
est proofs of the gratitude and attachment 
of this poor man; and it will presently 
appear that myself and those with me, 
were indebted to him for the preservation 
of our lives. As soon as I removed to 
another house, he made me a visit j al¬ 
though we had not been a long time sepa¬ 
rated, the most lively emotions of joy 
took possession of him on meeting me 
and some others of his shipmates. When 
he had composed himself, and poured 
forth a number of grateful acknowledg¬ 
ments for the friendly treatment he had 
met with from the English, he told me lie 
had been informed of the alteration in 
the behaviour of the Tonquincse; and 
that it gave him a good deal of anxiety. 
During the subsequent month that I re¬ 
mained in Hue, I had two or three 
more interviews with him, and several 
with some other relations of the late 
king, and officers of his government, who 
like him were necessitated to pass their 
time in obscurity aud disguise. To these 
our Mandarine had recounted the wonders 
of his voyage, and fondly inspired them 
with hopes that the English would ouc 
day assist them to resume their rights. 
Many were our conversations on this sub¬ 
ject, and various the places proposed, but 
they all agreed that a very inconsiderable 
number of the fine fellows who had passed 
in review before our Mandarine in Bengal, 
would do the business. Several applied 


to me for a passage down the coast to 
Donai, where they said the King had still 
a party in arms; and some urged me to 
permit them to accompany me to Bengal. 
To the former place I promised to conduct 
two young ladies, the King’s sisters, and 
their uncle; but my precipitate retreat 
deprived me of the pleasure of their com* 
pany. 

From the beginning of October I had 
received frequent hints from many of the 
Cochin Chinese that the government had 
treacherous designs against us, I was in¬ 
formed that the Eunuch, our declared 
enemy had at length brought over a ma¬ 
jority of the council to his measures; and 
that the principal Mandarine who was still 
reported to be inclined to favour us, 
would be no longer able to protect us. 
To these reports I gave little credit. But 
on the seventh of November, as myself 
and Mr. Totty were setting at breakfast; 
a messenger came in from our Mandarine 
and desired to speak with me immediate¬ 
ly. He told me that his master, alarmed 
at the danger we were in, and anxious for 
our preservation, had sent him to advise 
us to secure ourselves on board the vessel 
without delay. He added that his master 
understood that the King (or rather the 
Choora) of Tonquin, instigated by the 
representations of the Eui\uch and his 
party, and allured with the hope of ob¬ 
taining a valuable booty, had sent an or¬ 
der to the Government to seize our vessel; 
that the Mandarines were, in consequence 
of it, arming their gallies, and had order¬ 
ed their troops to hold themselves in rea¬ 
diness for service. He concluded with say¬ 
ing, that although his master could not ab¬ 
solutely determine whether the design ori¬ 
ginated with the Mandarines at Hue, or 
was adopted in consequence of orders from 
Tonquin, he was confident it was re¬ 
solved to. seize upon ns, and exhorted me 
ipstantly to take measures for our secu¬ 
rity. 

Whilst 1 was employing a few minutes. 


!OTnOM»sSii»«i!)w5SWti*s , t 
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in ruminating on this intelligence, the The vessel was armed with seven or eight 
landlord of the house we lived in came old and very bad two-pounders, for which 
and informed me that the Tonquinese we had scarce any shot; two swivels, 
were determined to take our vessel, and some wall pieces, and twelve musquets. 
that he was in hourly dread of a party of The 10th, 1 sent my compliments to 


soldiers being sent to secure our persons, 

I was now, beyond a doubt, convinced 
of the treacherous Intentions of the Ton¬ 
quinese ; at any rate, to have waited for 
further information would have been folly 
when an escape might have been imprac¬ 
ticable. Having, therefore, put what we 
had most valuable into a small country 
boat I kept in pay; Mr. Tolly and myself, 
with three or four Bengal servants, and 
some Cochin Chinese rowers, left the 
town between eight and nine in the ^Hom¬ 
ing, and fortunately reached the vessel at 
noon. 

The following day (November 8th) my 
writer, whom I had left in town, con¬ 
trived to send a part of my baggage to the 
vessel. 

The 9th, in the morning, five Portu¬ 
guese came on board; they acquainted 
me that they had fled from the town in con¬ 
sequence of having received intelligence 
that the TonquincSe Mandarines, irri¬ 
tated at our escape, which they were sus¬ 
pected of being instrumental in, had come 
to the resolution of putting them all to 
death. In the evening they were followed 
by my writer and another Portugueze, 
disguised in the habits of the country, 
who informed me they had been obliged 
to make a precipitate retreat, for the 
same reason. They added, that a little 
before they left town, a Tonquinese, of 
the Eunuch’s family, came privately to 
them, and offered for a sum of money to 
disclose some intelligence which immedi¬ 
ately concerned the Kuglish, aud that, 
having bribed him with two ingots of sil¬ 
ver aud some pieces of cloth, lie declared 
to them that it had been resolved in coun¬ 
cil to seize me, aud to make themselves 
masters of the vessel. All hands joined 
in putting our little bark into tiie best state 
of defence she would admit of; our force 
consisted of the Captain and a mate, one 
English sailor, two Frenchmen, two Por¬ 
tuguese, and twelve or thirteeu Lascars, 
which with myself, the doctor, my wri¬ 
ter, and our servants, amounted to about 
thirty persons. Most of my Cochin 
Chinese semuts, also, remained with me. 


the Mandarine of the look out house, 
just opposite to which the vessel lay, re¬ 
questing he would send me a writer as I 
wanted to write a letter to the principal 
Mandarine. Hecomplied with my request; 
l wrote to them, “ that my reason for 
leaving town in so abrupt a manner, was, 
that several reports had been brought me 
of their not being my friends so much as 
formerly, and that they had even formed 
a design of doing mean injury; that al¬ 
though I did not believe them capable of 
so base an action, yet as I knew that a 
uumber of lies had been circulated to our 
disadvantage, 1 could not be certain of 
the effect. I assured him that I was as 
much tlicir friend as ever, aud had no de¬ 
sign of molesting them, or any belonging 
to them, except they began, in that case, 

I was not afraid of them." Nothing oc¬ 
curred the next day. 

The 12th, the look out Mandarine sent 
off a boat with liis compliments, desiring' 
permission to bring a friend on board who 
wished much to see the vessel. 1 returned 
for answer that I should be happy to re¬ 
ceive them. Wiien they came, they told 
me they were ordered by the principal 
Mandarines to assure me of their friend¬ 
ship, and of the falsity of the reports I 
had heard; this they did with a profusion 
of compliments. The person who ac¬ 
companied the Mandarine was an aged 
mau, and very particularly examined the 
vessel. It was conjectured afterwards 
that this was the person appointed to con¬ 
duct the attack ou us. 

The 13th, iu consequence of the mes¬ 
sage I received, I determined to send my 
writer to the Maudariues, either to en¬ 
deavour to settle matters, or to learn what 
they were doing. 1 also gave him direc¬ 
tions to send down the remainder of the 
things I left at Hue, as well as a quantity 
of goods belonging to the Jenny’s cargoc, 
if he found it practicable. He left the 
vessel early in the morning, aud as the 
distance he bad to go was considerable, 1 
concluded he might be absent two days j 
he howev’er returned on board about mid¬ 
night. I'i'on demanding the reason of, 
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struck (be yesiel j a litUe before tfofy be- 
gan to fire at us we perceived a boat in the 
offing;, shortly after she came on board 
and proved to be the one I dispatched to 
Turon. By her I received the two guns 
and shot I had wrote for, and a letter from 
file captain of the Amason informing me 
that he had sent up liis boat, with three 
Europeans and five Lascars, to our assist* 
aace, as he did not think it possible to 
come ap with hi# vessel. The people ac¬ 
quainted me that when, they were in the 
offing, the Amazon’s boat was in sight; 
from the dismal account given in of the 
surf they had passed through, and the ap¬ 
proach of night, we were exceedingly anx¬ 
ious for bar safety. 

In the night I was awakened by some 
shocks I conceived occasioned by the ves¬ 
sel striking the ground ; I immediately 
started up and went upon deck: the scene 
which then presented itself was dismal to 
the last degree, the heavy swell having 
.driven the vessel from her anchor, she 
was than thumping violently upon a hard 
sapd; not a single person was keeping 
watch. The captain and his mate, over¬ 
come with fatigue were both asleep; the 
jUscaro and the rest of the ship’s company, 
. to shelter themselves from the rain, were 
all in the hold. To add to our distress 
during the confusion the country boat upon 
. which our Ultimate hopes were placed for 
preserving our lives in case of an accident 
to tbevessel, broke loose with two of our 
. people on board and we heard no more of 
her. It was fortunately low water, when 
the tide rose we got off without damage. 

The twenty-fifth, at day break theTon- 
quinese having completed their batteries 
in the night, fired briskly at us. Theshot 
mostly flew high and the damage they did 
was chiefly in our rigging. A few struck 
the hill and .one wounded a frenchman in 
the foot} we-retuiued their Arc with very 
little effect. Haring see^ggQffeg of the 
Amazon’s boat, we gavq,bi*u|'for lost. 
The wind bljgjr very fresh Ann the N. E. 
we anxiously waited for a Uttiiphgnge to 
attempt an escate. 

The twenty«u|tb we moved the veagpl a 
little, but so confined was our situation 
between the surf and the fends, that we 
found it impossible to get out of the way 
of the shot. . The Tonquinese began to 
take better aim. Several shot struck the 
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vessel’s hull, and one killed the only Eng¬ 
lish sailor we had on bohrd. The spirits 
of our people, depressed by this accident, 
received a momentary relief about noon | 
a cry of joy resounded from every part of 
the vessel, that the Amazon’s boat was in' 
sight, this was but of a Short duration. 
Those who were judges of the matters 
were convinced, it was impossible for her 
to come to us, for a considerable time we 
saw her cruizing backwards and forwards 
at the back of the surf iu search of the 
chaunel; unfortunately she made choice 
of a part where the surf broke with the 
greatest violeuce, and no sooner bad she 
entered it than she disappeared. The 
deepest consternation immediately be¬ 
came visible in the countenances of all on 
board our vessel j unable to afford them 
any assistance we concluded the whole 
boat's crew must perish. The Tonquinese 
to express their Joy at the accident that 
bad befallen us fired at us with redoubled 
fury; regardless of the danger, every eye 
on board appeared fixed with a melancho¬ 
ly stedfastness on the place the boat over¬ 
set. In about an hour the beads of two 
persons were discovered swimming to¬ 
wards the vessel; our boat instantly put 
off to meet them; and shortly after re¬ 
turned with two Europeans, and those 
Englishmen; as soon as they were pro¬ 
vided with doaths, and their spirits re¬ 
cruited with some warm wine, they in¬ 
formed me that a Dutchman was drown¬ 
ed in the surf; that they supposed some of 
the lascars gained the shore,towards which 
they themselves first swam, but tun¬ 
ed about, had determined to endeavour to 
reach the vessel, the Tonquinese with 
wanton cruelty, firing at them with small 
arms. 

In the evening part of the cargo was 
thrown overboard. 

The twenty-seventh all our fore-top 
mast rigging was shot away, with two of 
jte fore shrouds and one shot struck the 
between wind and water; the da- 
pNigq done by the latter was with difficulty 
and labour repaired. 

The twenty-eighth things became still 
more serious, and the damages we sustain¬ 
ed were alarming. Hitherto the hugest 

S ot fired at us were four pounders. To 
y some additional guaa began to play, 
and seyeral struck us weighing nine and 
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six pounds. These gave terrible shocks 
to our little bark} the trysail mast, and 
one of the flakes of the stream graprill 
were shot away. The best lower cable 
parted close to the house-hole, supposed 
to have beat cut by a shot, and a poor 
lascar In the boat received a wound la his 
arm wbirh obliged the surgeon to ampu¬ 
tate It. Night brought us a short reprieve 
from the dangers which every Instant 
flew around us in the day. But the in¬ 
termission of them by affording us time 


gallant mast heed ; and some of bur peo¬ 
ple by beckoning to the Tonquinese, ’to 
Invite them on board. To our great as¬ 
tonishment, they immediately began to 
pull down the war flags displayed on the 
batteries and to beckon to us in return . 
Two or three guns were fired, and these it 
was imagined, without shot. We Could 
perceive them plainly assemble in consul¬ 
tation at the grand battery. One boat at¬ 
tempted to come to us; but was obliged 
to pat back by the high sea. 


to reflect on our melancholy situation, 
rather served to increase than to alleviate 
our anxiety. The vessel had already re¬ 
ceived considerable damage in the hull and 
rigging. One anchor only, that could be 
depended on, which she rode by, remained; 
in short it was more than probable from 
the number of guns now brought against 
us, that by the next evening she would 
either be totally destroyed or so shattered 
as would entirely preclude us from any 
chance of escaping. I therefore earnestly 
conjured onr captain, and every other per¬ 
son on board, I thought capable seriously 
to give their attention, to the forming some 
expedient for our deliverance. In conse¬ 
quence of this, a considerable part of the 
night was spent in a fruitless debate. To 
return to our former situation in the river, 
jt was alledged, was returning to inevit¬ 
able ruin. Batteries might be erected 
there with the advantage of. being nearer 
to us, the gaiiies, boats, and fire floats 
which the high swell and rough sea we 
lay in prevented from approaching us, 
enabled to act, and we precluded from im¬ 
mediately availing ourselves of a change 
of wiqd to run out. On the other hand, 
to pass the bar while the wind blew in its 
present direction was impossible; and 
to remaiii where we were, exposed to the 
fire of nine or ten pieces of cannon, was 
certain destruction; thus all were sensi¬ 
ble of our difficulties, yet none offered a 
.remedy for extricating us. 

Critical as our situation was, it was 
necessary that something should be done. 
And as I found our escape for the present 
impracticable, I resolved, although with 
little hope of success, to attempt bringing 
. about an accommodation. 

The twenty-ninth at day break I order¬ 
ed a white (lag to be hoisted fit onr tpp- 


The Tonquinese, as we supposed, wait¬ 
ing for orders from Turon, suffered us to 
remain unmolested the whole day; in the 
evening the wind changed, and at half Sin 
hoar past nine o’clock was at W. S. W. 
The captain then acquainted me it was 
possible to get out, and was for making 
the experim ent; our anchor was accord¬ 
ingly weighed and our sails set in pro¬ 
found silence; we steered S. by E. 1 must 
confess, for my own part, 1 expected no¬ 
thing better than to be wrecked amongst 
the breakers; couceiving that in a dark 
night there was little chance of finding 
onr way over a dangerous bar, through a 
channel, not more than sixty yards wide. 
At one time the vessel’s head was close 
upon the breakers of the sea reef when 
our sails were most fortunately taken 
aback. At half past ten o’clock we cross¬ 
ed the bar. The Tonquinese then per¬ 
ceived that we were giving them the slip, 
and kept up a brisk fire at us till long after 
we were beyond the reach of their guns ; 
but the darkness of the night -prevented 
their taking good aim and not a shot 
struck us. The wind continued favour¬ 
able the whole night and the next day at 
eleven o’clock in the forenoon we anchor¬ 
ed in Turon Bay. 

As it was thought that the season would 
not admit of onr proceeding to the south¬ 
ward, I resolved to make my stay here uo 
longer than would allow the Jenny to re¬ 
pair her damages; intending to call at 
Quinon lor the present Ignaac had pro¬ 
mised to send to Bengal, and from thence 
to take a pilot to conduct us to Donai. It; 
the interim I expected our Mandarine^ 
with someofhisfrieuds from Hue, would 
contrive to join us; but I apprehend they 
must either have found it impossible to 
escape the Vigilance of the Tonquinese, oje 
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have been prevented by tbe extreme bad¬ 
ness of tbe weather, as I never after 
heard of them. 

The commander of the Amazon having 
Informed me that during my absence two 
Europeans, a Frenchman and Dutchman 
)bad ruu away, I dispatched my writer to 
the Mandarine at Taifas requesting him 
to return them, and a small Malay prow 
they bad gone off in. I likewise directed 
him to acquaiut the Mandarine of tbe be¬ 
haviour of theTonquinese, and what had 
happeued inconsequence. 

My messengers returned tbe fifth of 
December. He informed me, that, the 
Maudarineexpressed himself highly pleas¬ 
ed on his recounting to him our disputes 
with the Tonquinese, and that he offered 
in case it should be our intention to at¬ 
tack them, to assist us with his whole 
force, by sea and land. Iu regard to the 
two deserters, be acknowledged they had 
been with him, and proposed to him, if he 
would furnish them with five or six of his 
gallics, to seize both our vessels; he pro¬ 
mised to search for them and send them 
down. I afterwards was at a great deal 
of pains to recover these villains, but 
without effect. One probable opportuni¬ 
ty, that presented itself, 1 lament letting 
escape me, which was the not detaining 
two Mandarines with their attendants 
who came on board to make a bargain for 
delivering them up. 

A Portuguese merchant who accompa¬ 
nied my writer as an interpreter acquaint¬ 
ed me, that while they were at Faifo, they 
-were privately spoken to by some of the 
pri.ucipal inhabitants, earnestly expressing 
their wishes that the English would come 
and assume the government of the coun¬ 
try • assuring them, that all the natives 
would joyfully and instantly submit to 
them, as soon as a force capable of pro¬ 
tecting them should appear. As an in¬ 
ducement to this, they set forth the former 
flourishing state of the country, the valua¬ 
ble commodities it produced • the various 
manufactures (now almost lost) it excel¬ 
led in, and the extensive trade it carried 
on; they concluded with saying that the 
arrival of the English had inspired them 
with hopes Which they trusted they should 
pot be disappointed in; and requested 


that I might be made acquainted with 
them. 

Tbe next day a letter was brought on 
board by a fisherman, which he said was 
delivered to him by a person he did not 
know, and who desired him to carry it on 
board the English vessel; it was addressed 
to Ong-tom-bing the Mandarine who 
came with us from Bengal and the En¬ 
glish gentlemen at Turon; aud written 
in the name of a person who stiled him¬ 
self Tein-tow-Comiuck, nephew to the 
late king, ami commandant in the woods. 
The purport was to inform us that he had 
a considerable army under his command ; 
and that if we intended to fall upon She 
Tysons lie desired we would fix the day, 
when he would co-operate with us. 
There was no person on board competent 
to judge of the genuineness of this letter ; 
1 had suspicions of its being an artifice of 
the Tysons to discover our intentions, 
and detained tbe fisherman two days, 
sending his wife and boat, with orders to 
bring me the person who delivered the 
letter to him. As we were gniug to sail, 
I dismissed him, thinking it not worth the 
trouble to concern myself further about 
the matter. 

From the eighth to the eighteenth of 
December, when we finally left Turon, we 
made repeated attempts to put to sea, and 
were as often, till then, driven back by 
the badness of the weather; in one of 
these attempts tbe Jenny was separated 
from us. 

The nineteenth, the wind increased to a 
violent gale, which continued to the twen¬ 
ty-first iu the morning, when we found 
ourselves becalmed, iu a most disagree¬ 
able situation ofear Pulo Sopata, and very 
near to some rocks and breakers. About 
eight o’clock in the morniugabreezeaprung 
up, with which, for some time, we endea¬ 
voured to steer for Donai, but it begin¬ 
ning, to blow very hard against us towards 
the evening, we were obliged to bear away 
and resign all hopes of being able to re- 
gain the coast of Cochin China. 

The twenty-third we passed Palo Cdn- 
dore. The 1st of January 1779, wean* 
chored in Malacca roadsj sailed from 
thence the eighth, and qrrived at C^bitta 
the sixteenth of February. 
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ON THE RESTORATION OF LEARN¬ 
ING IN THE EAST; 

Sjf Charles Grant, Jun. Esq. if. P. M. A. 
and Fellow of Magdalen College. 
(Continuedfrom page 140J 

But turn, my Muse, where softer themes 
inrite, 

And lyric measures court to gay delight: 
There Jayadeva’s* mystic transport flows. 
And Krishua smiles, and Radha weeps 
her woes: 

Bright o'er the bard, sublime on lory 
plumes, 

Love’s youthful God, celestial Cama,f 
blooms: 

Sad from his winged throne he bends to 
hear, 

And mingles with the strings a heavenly 
tear; 

While, sportive at his side, the virgin 
choir 

Float in light measures round the thrilling 
lyre. 

Yet brighter lustres gild Avanti’s? 
towers. 

Where Vicramadit§ sways his subject 
powers. 

* The famous lyric poet of India. His age is 
uncertain, but he lived between Vyasa and Cali* 
dosa. He is one of the mystic poets, or those 
who profess to couch under the most glowing 
sensual images the sublimest mysteries of reli¬ 
gion. His pastoral drama on the Loves of Krishna 
(Vishnu incarnate) and Radha, is translated by 
Sir William Jones, and is a beautiful compoii' 
tiou. 

t The Hindoo Cupid. He rides on a lory or 
parrot. Among other appendages, he has five 
arrows tipped with herbs of healing quality, and is 
attended by twelve damsels. 

t The modern Oujetn, the capital of the domi¬ 
nions of Sindia, ’the well-known Mahratta chief. 
It was the Am meridian of the Hindoos. 

■ f Vicramaditys, the most celebrated of Indian 
kings. He died B. C. 47 His reign fio-ms the 
*ra from wh.clt the Hindoos calculate. His 
court waa distinguished for nine clebraud poets, 

• called the N ine Gems, Of'these, the m 1st emi¬ 
nent was Catldasa, the tragic poet, whose ” Fatal 
Ring* has been translated by Sir W. Jones. The 
king Bushwanta, end hit wife Sacontala, are 
ghe principal pcrwuagn in’that composition. 


See, round his throne what Arts and 
Graces bow 1 

What Virtues diadem his godlike brow! 

In sacred band, nine hallow’d bards pro¬ 
long 

Unwearied warblings of accordant song t 

So move the ninefold spheres|| their ra¬ 
diant rounds. 

With sleepless melodies of angel Bounds. 

But Fancy chief fbr Calidasa’s Muse 

From groves of Indrafl steals celestial hues, 

Hues ** ever-blooming, with whose 
blushes sweet 

Tit’ immortal Apsars tiuge their snowy 
feet. 

Haste, in sad pomp the tragic scene ex¬ 
tend ; 

Rise, weeping dames, and mailed chiefs 
ascend; 

There let Duswanta’s volant car advance, 

And throne dominion on his ample 
glance; 

And there, by Maiini’s sequester’d stream. 

In Lore’s warm youth let softer virtue 
gleam, 

Now flush’d with smiles, and bright in 
vernal glow, 

Now victim pale of solitary woe. 

Is there who knows how Love’s soft 
thiillings burn, 

When Hope, half dubious, whispers sweet 
return ? 

O’er the flush’d cheek what sudden blush¬ 
es roll. 

When meeting eyes confess the mingling 
soul? 


0 No vein tlbi orbibui, vei potiui globls, con- 
ntrxn unt omnia. Cic. fa Son. Seip. Mikou 
•ays in his Arcadei; 

“ .. . when drowsiness 

Hath lock’d up mortal tense, then listen I 
To the celestial Sirens’ harmony, 

• That sit upon the nine enfolded spheres. 

And sing to those that hold the vital shears.” 

f India resides in the lower hesvens, situated 
in the north pole. The Apsarat are the damsels 
, of his court. 

•• The hint of this image Is borrowed from the 
« sacontala, or Fatal Ring,” 1 
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Is there whose anguish mourns a hope¬ 
less fire, 

By sighs and tears consum’d of sad desire, 
Tears of the heart, that flow iu secret 
there, 

And sighs just waked and smother'd hy 
despair ? 

For these ascends the sympathetic strain, 
True to the joy and faithful to the pain ; 
For these the song shall stream from age 
to age, 

Their raptures kindle and their griefs as¬ 
suage. 

Hail, happy years! when every lyre 
was strung, 

And every clime with mirth and music 
rung. * 

While Asia’s voice her Calidasa blest, 
Hark! kindred spirits answer’d from the 
West. 

There all his lofty tones Lucretius gave, 
And epic transports burst on Mincio’s 
wave. 

While roved the Mantuan beeo’er sweetest 
flowers. 

And all Hymettus bloom’d in Tiber’s 
bowers. 

Ob, could some God have rent the veil 
away. 

And join’d in one the masters of the lay! 
Illustrious names! though breath’d the 
mutual tone 

In distant climes, unknowing and un¬ 
known, 

Yet haply, by a viewless touch impell'd, 
Your choral symphonies responsive swell’d. 
And some spher’d seraph, with the song 
beguil’d, 

Lean'd from his rolling orb to hear, and 
smil'd. 

How swift, O India, fled those happy 
years! 

How sooti thy palmy glories sunk in tears! 
What Muse, un warm’d, their early bloom 
can eye, 

Or sing their alter’d fates without a sigh ? 
Such thy sad trophies, War! by thee dis¬ 
may’d, 

The classic Graces fly their cherish’d 
shade. 

Peace still they love, the moonlight hour 
serene, 

Th’ un witness’d musings of some tranquil 
scene. 


Where all is calm and joy, within, around. 
No care to ruffle, and no grief to wound. 
Oft their bright train, ere yet the war. 
arise, 

E’en from its distant rumour shrinks and 
flies: 

So, ere it touch the steel, the solar ray 
Plays off from the keen edge, and glides 
away. 

But not alone the trumpet’s madding roar 
Expell’d the weeping Arts from Gauges* 
shore; 

Lo! nurs’d in Superstition’s gloomy 
bower, 

Vice* wings with added speed the fatal 
hour; 

Thick and more thick her blighting breath 
she sheds, 

And Learning sickens as the mildew 
spreads. 

For still this sovereign principle wc find. 
True in the individual as the kind. 

Strong links and mutual sympathies con¬ 
nect 

The moral powei s and powers of intcllrct; 
Still these on those depend by union fine. 
Bloom as they bloom, and as they fade, 
decline. 

Talents, ’tis true, gay, quick, and bright, 
has God 

To virtue oft denied, on vice bestow’d; 
Just as fond Nature lovelier colours briugs 
To paint the insect’s than the eagle's 
wings. 

But of our souls the high-born loftier part, 
Th’ etherial energies that touch the heart. 
Conceptions ardent, labouring thought 
intense, 

Creative Fancy’s wild magnificence, 

And ail the dread sublimities of song, 
These, Virtue, these to thee alone belong } 
These are celestial all, uor kiudred bold 
With aught of sordid or debasing mould: 
Chill’d by the breath of Vice, their radi¬ 
ance dies, 

And brightest burns when lighted at the 
skies; 

Like vestal flames, to purest bosoms 
given. 

And kindled only by a ray from heavenf. 

* The Inevitable tendency of vice to degrade 
the fecultiei of the soul, li most eloquently In¬ 
stated on by Longinus, in the lust section of his 
celebrated treatise. 

t The author hu been prevented from pni¬ 
ce edlng to state other causes of the decay of 
science, from want of time. 
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Bat, lo! once more return the happy 
hours: 

Learning revisits her forsaken bowers. 

To greet her loved approach, her chosen 
band 

In joyful ranks unites on Ganges’ strand. 
'Twas thus of old, when swell’d the rush¬ 
ing Nile 

From Nubian lulls or Meroe’s sun-burnt 
isle, 

At once, with all her priests, an awful 
train, 

Transported Memphis issued on the plain; 
The white-robed pontiff watch'd the sink¬ 
ing vale, 

.And waved his wand, and bade Osiris hail. 
Not with less rapture Learning's votaries 
buru. 

And court her steps, and bless her glad 
return. 

Full in their front, with eye that upward 
soars. 

Apart the mighty Hierophant adores. 
Accomplish'd Joues! whose hand to every 
art 

Could unknown charms and nameless 
grace impart. 

His was the soul, by fear nor interest 
sway’d, 

The purest passions and the wisest head ; 
The heart so tender, and the wit so true, 
Yet this no malice, that no weakness knew j 
The song, to Virtue as the Muses dear. 
Though glowing,chastc,aud lovely, though 
severe. 

What gorgeous trophies crown his youth¬ 
ful bloom. 

The spoils august of Athens and of Rome. 
And, lo! untouch’d by British brows be¬ 
fore. 

Yet nobler trophies wait on Asia’s shore: 
There, at his magic voice, what wonders 
rise! 

Tii’ astonish'd East unfolds her mysteries: 
Round her dark shrines a sudden blaze he 
showers. 

And all unveil’d the proud Pantheon* 
towers. 

Where, half unheard. Time’s formless 
billows glide. 

Alone he stems the dim discover’d tide; 

• This allude* to the various elucidation* which 
gfr W. Jone* has given of Hindoo mythology, 
and particularly to hi* '■ Essay on the Gods of 
Greece, Italy, and India,” (A*.-Re*. Vol. I.) in 
' which the indentity of the Deities worshipped 
in those distant countries is proved with singular 
skill and precision. 


Wide o’er tV expanse as darts his radiant 
sight, 

At once the vanish’d ages roll in light. 

Old Ihdia’s Genius, bursting from repose. 
Bids all his tombs their mighty dead dis¬ 
close ; 

Immortal names! though-long immers’d 
in shade. 

Long lost to song, though destin’d not 
to fade. 

O’er all the master of the spell presides. 
Their mareh arranges, and their order 
guides; 

Bids here or there their ranks or gleam or 
blaze 

With hues of elder or of later day*. 

Sec, where in British robes sage Menuf 
shines, 

And willing Science opes lier Sanscrit 
mines 1 

His are the triumphs of her ancient lyres. 
Her tragic sorrows, and her epic fires; 
Her earliest arts, and learning’s sacred 
store. 

And strains subiime of philosophic lore: 
Bright in his view their gather’d pomp 
appears. 

The treasur’d wisdom of a thousand years. 
Oh, could my verse in characters of day. 
Hie living colours of thy mind pourtray. 
And on the sceptic, midst bis impious 
dreams. 

Flash all the brightness of their mingled 
beams! 

Then should he know, how talents vari¬ 
ous, bright. 

With purePevotion’s holy thoughts unite; 
And blush (if yet a blush survive) to see 
What genius, honour, virtue, ought to be. 
Philosopher, yet to no system tied ; 
Patriot, yet friend to all the world beside; 
Ardent with temper, uud with judgment 
bold: 

Firm, though not stern, and though cor¬ 
rect, not cold; 

Profound to reason, or to charm us gay; 
Leam’d without pride, and not too wise 
to pray. 

Such, too, was Chambers,? ever ho- 
uor’d name! 

What needs the Muse to give thy worth 
to Fame ? 

t In reference to Sir W. Janes's celebrated 
translation of "The Institutes of Menu,” the 
great Indian legislator. 

t Mr. William Chambers. 
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To thee the nymphs of Eastern song dis¬ 
play'd 

The haunts of Hafiz in the Persian shade, 
And early taught thy curious steps to rove 
Through Hejaz* bowers or Yemen’s odo¬ 
rous grove. 

But holier firesillum’d thy favour'd breast. 
With arts divine and saintly virtues blest, 
Alas! those saintly virtues languish'd here. 
And worn with exile sought their native 
sphere. 

Nor long a brother’s* woes bedew’d 
thy urn, 

Too soon by kindred fate forbid to mourn. 
Oh, crown’d with learning, aud refin’d 
by art. 

The generous mind, the uncorrupted heartl 
Still Isis, hallow’d streamhis name re¬ 
veres, 

And British Themis sheds her awful tears. 

There Wilkins, to the sons of Brahma 
known. 

With great Vyasa’s triumphs blends his 
own s 

While the dark tales of elder ages lie 
Unraveli’d to sage Wilford’s classic eye. 
Who can forget how Davis loved to trace. 
By ancient sages led, th’ etherial space. 
What laurels wave round either Cole- 
brooke’s brow. 

O'er Cleveland’s tomb what sacred sor¬ 
rows flow, 

Or Scott’s historic wreath, or Renncll’s 
praise. 

Or, studious Hamilton, thy modest bays. 
Or Shore, to grace and govern empire born, 
With laws to strengthen, or with arts 
adorn. 

Friend to the Muse, and by the Muse be- 
lov’d. 

By Britain honor’d, and by Heaven ap¬ 
prov’d ! 

Nor these alone: But, lo! as Wellesley 
leads, 

Rise other names, and a new race succeeds. 
Rous’d by his call, the youthful bands 
aspire 

To Jones’s learning or to Jones’s fire; 
la dust’ring ranks tbe meed of song they 
claim, 

And toil and brighten up the steep of Fame. 
Thou too, had Heaven but listen’d to our 
prayer. 

Thou too, Mackenzie, shouldst have 
brighten’d there. 

* Sir Robert Chamber*. 


Oh, hopes dissolv’d! oh, prospects all 
decay’d! 

Oh, dawn of glory, opening but to fade! 
Pleased we beheld thy early laurels bloom, 
Norknew they wove a trophy for thy tomb. 
By Hoogley’s banks, from kindred dust 
how far 1 [em star. 

On thy cold stone looks down the East- 
But still Affection views thy ashes near. 
The mould is precious, and that stone is 
dear: 

Her nightly thought surmounts the roar¬ 
ing wave, [grave. 

And weeps aud watches round thy distant 
Yet say, why on that dark eventful day. 
That call’d thee from the shores of Thames 
away, 

When friendship’s warmth mid parting 
sorrows btirn’d, [return’d, 

Hand press’d in hand, and tear for tear 
Though Hope was there all credulous and 
young. 

Why on thy brow a cheerless shadow hung ? 
E’en at that hour did dark forebodings 
slicd 

O’er shivering nature some unconscious 
dread? [flow* 

And felt thy heart new wounds of sadness 
Prophetic sadness and a weight of woe ? 

How dark, though fleeting, are the 
days of man! 

What countless sorrows crowd his narrow- 
span! 

For what is life ? A groan, a breath, a 
sigh, 

A bitter tear, a drop of misery, 

A lamp just dying in sepulchral gloom, 

A voice of anguish from the lonely tomb. 
Or wept, or weeping, ail the change wl 
know; 

’Tis all our mournful history below. 
Pleasure is Grief but smiling to destroy. 
And what is Sorrow but the ghost of Joy ? 
Oh, baste that hour, whose rustling wings 
shall play 

To warn tbe shades of guilt and grief 
away! 

(To be concluded in our next.) . 

t Lewi* Mackenzie, E*q. of the Bengal civil 
ettablithmenl. He died at Calcutta In. 1*00, 
ju*l after he had been honored with a medal 
for hi* proficiency in the College lately cite. 
blUlied there. He waa the ton of MV, MackCn- 
ale.the celebrated sntbor of "The Nau of 
Feeling," 
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REVIEW OF BOOKS 


Sir Thomas Stamford Raffles' His¬ 
tory of Java. 

(Continued Jronx p. 153.) 

We resume our pleasing task of 
perusing, and humbly endeavour¬ 
ing to contribute to the amuse¬ 
ment and instruction of our read¬ 
ers by continuing our analysis of 
this interesting work. 

Java, in common with tlie Malayan is¬ 
lands in genera!, abounds in indigenous 
fruits. “ No region of the earth,” ob¬ 
serves Mr. Marsdeu, “ can boast an equal 
abundance.” The man^ustin, which on 
account of its acknowledged pre-eminence 
amongst Indian fruits, has been termed 
the pride of these countries; the durian, 
to which the natives of these islands arc 
so passionately attached ; the rambutan , 
the lamrh , with an extensive vaiietyof 
the jack, the mango, the plantaiu, the 
pine-apple, thepapaw, the custard-apple, 
the pomcgianate, and almost every de¬ 
scription of fiuit which grows within the 
tropics, are here fruud in the greatest va¬ 
riety. The tamarind tree is genetal. The 
island also pruduecs many kinds of 
oranges, citrons, lemons, and in parti¬ 
cular the* piunplemoo«, 'the shaddock of 
the West Indies) besides the * * * and a 
variety of others, not generally known to 
Europeans, but well calculated for the 
table. Of the mango at least forty varie¬ 
ties are enumerated; then! Id raspberry, 
which is found in the higher regions, is 
not destitute of iltvour : one kind in par¬ 
ticular approaches in taste totheEurnpcan 
species, in some of the mountainous putts 
are to lie found peaches, Chinese pears, 
and some other fruits imported from 
Japau, the Cape of Good Hope and 
China. 

Among innumerable flowers which 
fcloom in perpetual succession throughout 
the year, and impregnate the air of these 
countries with their fragrance, those of 
the champaka, tatjmg , mrlali, kananga 
and f nogamiri , hold the first rank ; they 
are used by the natives in the ornament 
af their persons, and are remarkable for 
their fragrance. The myrtle and rose are 
found in the gardens of Europeans. A 
great variety of ornamental trees and 
shrubs, many of them overlooked in the 
catalogues of llhuntphius and Van Ritecde, 


* Qurrywhence this name t Rev. 
t These, except one, are Sanskrit names of fa¬ 
vorite and sacred Rowers among the Hindus. The 
same flowers are probably thus designated in 
Java, Rev. 

Asiatic Journal.—No. 21. 


have been noted, as deserving cultivation 
lor tltcir utility as well as beauty. P. 35. 

The fruits of tropical latitudes 
arc ju&tly praised by many writers, 
as highly exquisite and grateful; 
and so, no doubt, they are to the 
parched palate of both native and 
visitor. The land of the ananas 
may be viewed with reasonable 
envy by the distant horticultura- 
list; and few palatial enjoyments 
can exceed the repast offered by 
the orange groves of South Ame¬ 
rica, to the eager mariner, after a 
long equatorial passage. But let 
us look thankfully at home, and we 
shall find few countries more blest 
than our own, in the fruitful boun¬ 
ties of Providence. The pine¬ 
apple requires, no doubt, a tedious 
and expensive process to force it 
to perfection among us, and it can 
be enjoyed only by a few. But it 
is still enjoyed by nearly as many 
in England, perhaps, as in India 
or elsewhere, compared with the 
respective population of the coun¬ 
tries. Although produced within 
the tropics in the open air, it yet 
requires considerable care, both in 
America and Asia; and is brought 
to market for the wealthy only. 
Fruit generally speaking, is more 
within the reach of the poor of 
those countries than in England 
and it is, indeed, a gracious dis¬ 
pensation that in all countries the 
wholesomestand best fruits arc the 
the commonest and cheapest. 
With the exception of two dr 
three; we are disposed to give a 
decided preference to the fruits of 
England over those of America or 
India. The mango of the latter, 
especially those of its western side, 
we rank as the first of fruits. There 
are so many sorts of mango that it 
falls from the best to almost the 
worst; and in this respect stands 
in comparison with our apple; but 
is not nearly so useful, as it will 

Vox.. IV. 2 K 
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not keep, and is in season only a 
fen; weeks. The b anana rivals our 
apple in theexeellencies of flavour, 
duration, and utility. This fruit, 
in some of its varieties, is in season 
all the year; and furnishes an arti¬ 
cle of food, as well as of luxury, 
.very extensively in India, and 
most parts of Asia. The man- 
gustin of Malacca and the Eas¬ 
tern Isles is a delicious, but fuga¬ 
cious fruit: — it may rank with our 
nectarine, but is more common. 
Grapes arc equally good in many 
parts of India, and in England. 
After these, Asia will with diffi¬ 
culty produce fruits equal to our 
strawberry, cherry, gooseberry, 
currant, raspberry, &c. &c. 

From the more luxurious de¬ 
scription of vegetable produce, 
we will proceed to the useful. In 
this class we may, in addition to 
what was given in the former part 
of tltis article, chiefly note coffee, 
sugar, pepper and cotton. 

The coffee plant, which is only 
known on Java by its European appella¬ 
tion, and its intimate connexion with Eu¬ 
ropean despotism, was first introduced by 
the Dutch early in the 18th century, and 
has since formed one of the articles of 
their exclusive monopoly. The labour by 
which it is planted aud its produce col¬ 
lected, is included among the oppressions 
or forced services of the natives and the 
delivery of it into the government stores, 
among the forced deliveries at inadequate 
rates. Previously to the year 1808, the cul¬ 
tivation of coffee was principally confined to 
the Sunda districts. '171610 were but com¬ 
paratively few plantations in the eastern 
districts, and the produce which they were 
capable of yielding did not amouut to one 
tenth part of the whole; but under the 
administration of Marshal Dacmlels this 
shrub usurped the soil destined for yield¬ 
ing the subsistence of the people, every 
other kind cf cultivation was rendered 
subservient to it, and the withering effects 
of a government monopoly extended tlieir 
influence indiscriminately throughout 
every province of the island. 

In the Sunda districts, each family 
was obliged to take care of 1000 eoffee 
plants; and in the eastern districts, 
where new and extensive plantations were 
now to be formed, on soils and in situa¬ 
tions in many instances by no means fa¬ 
vorable to the cultivation, 500 plants 
were the prescribed allotment. No ucgli- 
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gcnce could he practised in the execution 
of this duty: the whole operations of 
planting,cleaning and collecting,continued 
to be conducted under the immediate su¬ 
perintendence of European officers, who 
selected tlte spot ou which new gardens 
were to he laid out, took care that they 
were preserved from weeds and rank gras 1 ?, 
and received the produce into store wlte:: 
gathered. P. 125. 

The coffee tree in some high si¬ 
tuations yields fruit twenty years. 
The greater its elevation the lon¬ 
ger is the period of its productive¬ 
ness, and the finer is the berry. 
About six feet is the common dis¬ 
tance between every two plants. 
It grows sometimes to the height 
of sixteen feet. The general ave¬ 
rage of a coffee tree is estimated 
at a Kati, or an English pound 
and a quarter; notwithstanding 
some trees yield from twenty to 
thirty Kails. The Sunda districts 
were estimated to afford a hun¬ 
dred thousand * pikuls annually; 
and the young plantations in the 
eastern districts were expected in 
due season to yield a like quantity; 
but it is questioned if the produce, 
even had the- forcing system been 
persevered in and enforced by 
a despotic authority, would have 
ever been half this amount. A 
dismal picture is drawn by our au¬ 
thor of the effects of this govern¬ 
ment monopoly, and oppressive 
exaction of labour. Under a free 
system, he calculates that coffee in 
Java “ may be raised for exporta¬ 
tion at about forty shillings per 
hundred weight.” P. 131. 

The quantity of coffee delivered to 
government in 1815, exceeded 70,00® 
pihuls; about 30,000 more may have 
been exported by individuals, and the 
produce is greatly on the encrease. 

Of the quality of the Javan coffee, in 
comparison with tiiat of other countries, 
it maybe observed that during the last 
years it lias invariably maintained its price 
jn the European market iu competition 
with that of Bourbon, aud raiher exceed¬ 
ed it, botli of them being higher than the 
produce of the West Indies. During the 
last years of the British administration 


* A pi kul it one hundred and Uiirty-ltutc 
P«und« and a quarter. ' 
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on Java, and after the opening of the Eu¬ 
ropean market again afforded a demand, 
about eleven millions of young coffee 
shrubs were planted out in new gardens. 
P. 131. 

In p. 213, gome observations by 
Mr. Hogendorp, an old Dutch re¬ 
sident in Java, are given, touching 
its productive capabilities. He 
says, “ I am sure that Java on a 
very moderate calculation, can 
without difficulty yield fifty mil¬ 
lions of pounds of coffee or near¬ 
ly." The excellence of the Javan 
berry is well known in the markets 
of Europe. 

Of sugar it is estimated that 
twelve millions of pounds might 
ann ially be produced in Java, al¬ 
though it doth not appear that 
much more than half that quantity 
has hitherto been grown. 

By the Javans the sugar cane is only 
cultivated to be eaten in an unprepared 
Mate, as a nourishing sweetmeat. They 
are unacquainted with any artificial me¬ 
thod of expressing from it the saccharine 
juice, aud, consequently, with the first 
material pat t of the process by which it is 
manufactured into sugar. Satisfied with 
the nourishment or gratification which 
they procure from the plant as nature pre¬ 
sents it, they leave the complicated pro¬ 
cess to be conducted exclusively by the 
Chinese. P. 124. 

But, although the direct trade with 
Bengal has always been against Java, the 
demand for sugar iu the Bombay market 
always affords the means of a circuitous 
return of capital. Large quantities of 
Javau sugar have been exported to Bom¬ 
bay during the last four years, principally 
on the returning ships in ballast touching 
at Batavia on their way from China, and 
their cargoes have afforded considerable 
profit. A lucrative trade in this article 
is also sometimes carried on by the Arabs 
to the Red Sea, and particularly to Mocha; 
But Arab traders, of sufficient capital for 
these extensive speculations, have, by the 
effects of the fdi nier monopoly on Java, long 
been driven out of the market, and suffi¬ 
cient time has uot been given for them to 
return. 

The extensive produce of this fine 
island in sugar and coffee of superior qua¬ 
lity, and the pepper and various other ar¬ 
ticles, either yielded by it, or collected 
from the neighbouring countries, such 
'as sago, tin, Japan copper, spices, 
elephant’s teeth, stick-lac, long-pep¬ 
per, cubibs, tortoise-shell, gold, dia¬ 
monds, Japan wood, ebony, rattans, in- 
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digo, &c. present fine subjects for com¬ 
mercial speculation to all parts of Europe 
and America, the Cape of Good Hope and 
the Mauritius; and the more so, as from 
the extensive native and European popu¬ 
lation, a very considerable and constant 
demand exists for the produce aud manu¬ 
factures of Europe, not ouly for the con¬ 
sumption aud use of tltc island itself, but 
to supply the neighbouring Malayan states 
by way of barter. 

The quantity of sugar seems to depend 
almost entirely upon the demand, and is 
likely at all times to equal it, few coun¬ 
tries affording equal advantages for its 
manufacture. Owing to the want of a 
demand for this kind of produce, for se¬ 
veral years antecedent to the conquest, 
many of the manufactories were discon¬ 
tinued ; hut since tltc trade has been 
opeued aud the demand renewed, many 
of them have again commenced working, 
and the quantity produced in the year 
1815 was uot less than 20,000 pikuls. 

The mamifarl urers being no longer com¬ 
pelled to deliver their produce to govern¬ 
ment, can afford to sell the sugar at Bata¬ 
via, at from twenty to thirty shillings per 
pikul—the first sort may be bought in the 
market for exportation at about twenty- 
five shillings the cwt. The quality of this 
sugar is altogether different from the su¬ 
gar iu Bengal, and is said to be equal to 
that of Jamaica, being manufactured iu 
a great measure according to the same 
process. While the European market is 
open for coffee and other light articles, 
the sugar of Java is always iu demand for 
dead weight, and large quantities have re¬ 
cently been sold in the London market as 
high as ninety and a hundred shillings per 
cwt. P. 213. 

By official statements it appears 
that the sugar manufactured in 
Java, was in 1799, about 30,000 
pikuls in the next year 106,000; 
in 1801, a somewhat greater quan¬ 
tity; in 1808, 95,000. In 1800, 
the quantity sold to the Americana 
amounted to 91,500 pikuls, and 
for the subsequent years averaged 
100,000 and sold for 900,000 Java 
rupees, or £110,000 sterling. The 
disadvantage under which the ma¬ 
nufacturer laboured, by forced de¬ 
liveries at inadequate rates, need 
not be here insisted on, though jt 
must be taken into the account ia 
any estimate of the attainable in¬ 
crease of the manufacture.” P.213. 

Pepper, which at one time formed the 
principal export from Java, has for some 
time ceased to be cultivated to. any consi- 

2 K 2 
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derablc extent. It was principally raised 
iu Bantam, and the dependencies of that 
province iu tlic southern part of Sumatia; 
and in the flourishing state of the mono¬ 
poly, these districts furnished the Dutch 
with the chief supply of the European 
market. 

But the system by which it was procur¬ 
ed, was too oppressive and unprincipled 
in its nature, and too impolitic in its pro¬ 
visions, to admit of long dotation. It 
was calculated to destroy the energies of 
the couutry, and with them the source 
from whence the fruits of this monopoly 
proceeded. In the year 1811, according¬ 
ly, neither Bantam or its dependencies 
furnished the European government with 
one pound of this article. 

That pepper may be produced on Java, 
and supplied at a rate equally moderate 
with that at which other productions re¬ 
quiring similar care are furnished, eannot 
admit of a doubt, and this reasonable 
price maybe estimated at about six or seven 
Spanish dollars (thirty to thirty-five shil¬ 
lings) the piltiil. The plant grows luxuri¬ 
antly in most soils, and when once reared, 
requires infinitely less care and labour than 
coffee. The only peculiarity regarding it 
which may deserve notice is, that on this 
island, the plant is allowed to grow to a 
much greater size, entwining itself round 
the cotton trees, frequently to the height 
of fifty and sixty feet. P. 131. 

Mr. Hogendorp estimates that 
Java migrht, under an improved 
system ot administration, produce 
as much pepper for exportation 
annually, as coffee, or about 
200,000 pikuls , “ which will,” he 
says, “ bring three thousand six 
hundred rix dollars into the coun¬ 
try,” p. 214. In this estimated re¬ 
turn, there is, wc apprehend some 
error. 

On the important article of cot¬ 
ton, Sir T. Raffles and some of his 
predecessors seem disposed to en¬ 
tertain views not likely we think 
to be realized. It doth not ap¬ 
pear ever to have been an article 
of extended cultivation on Java: 
it is admitted that 

At present scarcely a sufficient quantity 
is produced on the island to employ the 
female part of the inhabitants—that the 
soil is not universally favourable to its 
growth, p. 133—and that the Indian cot¬ 
ton grows to a larger size, and produces a 
material of an infinitely superior quality. 
P. 134. 


The trade between Java and China in 
vessels belonging to Europeans, at present 
consists principally iu carrying out tin, 
pepper, spices, rattans, and beetle nut, 
for the Chiu .1 maiket, and receiving iu 
return a few articles of China produce iu 
demand for tlic Euiopcan market, a ba¬ 
lance of cash, and a supply of manufac¬ 
tures required annually at Batavia; but 
it is calculated that cotton, rice, and tim¬ 
ber, which may be considered as the sta¬ 
ple produce of Java, might be exported 
to China with advantage. 

A small quantity of Javan cotton lately 
sent to China, was sold at a higher rate 
than the ordinary prices of the cot ton from 
western India. Cotton yarn is an article 
sometimes exported to China, but iu the 
existing state of society on Java, the ex¬ 
portation of the raw material is likely to 
be attended with the prettiest advantages. 
Some writers have estimated the capabi¬ 
lity of Java to cxpoit raw cotton almost 
incredibly high, but it must be admitted 
that although the sod is not universally 
favorable, yet few countries afford great¬ 
er general advantages for the cotton culti¬ 
vation, it being practicable to raise it to 
a great extent, without interfering with 
the general grain produce of the country. 
It could be grown as a second crop on the 
rice fields, beiug planted shortly after the 
harvest, and attaining maturity before 
the season agaiu comes round tor irrigat¬ 
ing the lands. Nothing can convey a 
higher idea of tlie richness of the soil of 
Java, and of the advantages of its cli¬ 
mate than tlic fact, that during one half 
of tlic year the lands yield a rich and 
abundant crop of grain, more than suffi¬ 
cient for tiie ordinary food of the popula¬ 
tion, and during the other half a valuable 
staple, which affords the material for 
clothing them, and opens in its manufac¬ 
ture a source of wealth and of continual 
domestic industry through the year. 
P. 209. 

Thus far our author. His spe¬ 
culations are enforced by, or ra¬ 
ther, perhaps, originate in, the au¬ 
thority of Mr. Hogendorp, who in 
a note is made to inform us that. 

The cultivation of cotton is not at all 
injurious to any other branch, for after 
the rice harvest is the best season for 
planting the cotton, and before the rains, 
when the fields are again ploughed for 
rice, the cotton is ripe and gathered . Lit¬ 
tle of it is comparatively planted at pre¬ 
sent ; indeed only the necessary quantity, 
after providing the natives with coarse 
cloths, for the government contingent. 
In rough cotton there is no trade at All: 
but, in fact, what trade is there on Java, 
except the monopoly trade of the Chinese t 
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Let us but suppose the cultivator to 
have a property in the soil, and that he, 
as well as the trader, were at liberty to 
buy and sell, how soon should toe see the 
Javan planting cotton directly after his 
rice was reaped. After being cleared by 
machinery and screwed into bales, it might 
be exported to China and Europe. 

There is no doubt that the Javan cot¬ 
ton would be as good at least, if not bet¬ 
ter, than the cotton of the English, whe¬ 
ther from Bombay, Madras or Bengal, 
and it might certainly be produced cheap¬ 
er ; but even suppose that when cleaned 
and picked, it cost ten rix-dol!ars a pikul , 
the Javans would still be well paid. P. 210. 

If what we have here quoted be 
attentively read, it will appear 
that anticipated produce and events 
are assumed as indicative of exist¬ 
ing and tangible prosperity. 

Java we have no doubt posses¬ 
ses the physical capability of pro¬ 
ducing considerable quantities of 
cotton. We are not aware that 
the lowness of her latitude is ma¬ 
terially against that admission. 
But it would we think be difficult 
to prove that she possesses those 
capabilities in a greater degree 
than Bengal and Guzerat. A small 
quantity of Javan cotton bringing 
a higher price at market, than the 
ordinary prices of the immense 
quantity sent from western India, 
proves very little. Being in a 
small quantity it was probably 
carefully cleaned, a process that 
greatly enhances the value of the 
material at Canton. On this point 
it is unaccountable that more care 
should not have been earlier taken 
by the Guzerat and Bombay mer¬ 
chants. We have been assured 
that not many years ago, Surat 
cotton, as it is commonly cal¬ 
led, when offered in the China 
market contained on the ave¬ 
rage twenty per cent of seed 
and dirt. Thus not to mention 
the damage done to the wool 
immediately contiguous to the oily 
seed, which is said to be consider¬ 
able ; the expenses of freight to 
Bombay, custom house duties 
there, and at China, packing, and 
pressing, freight and insurance, 
and no doubt others that do not 
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occur to us, were all to be added 
to the cost of the article, or taken 
from its profits, to the extent of 
one fifth of the gross quantity. 
Nothing but an exclusive trade 
can long bear such deductions; 
and we therefore, conclude, that 
the cheap labour of the producing 
country has of late been applied 
in prevention of the accumula¬ 
tion of such unnecessary charges. 

As to Javan cotton, many year* 
must, wc apprehend, elapse, much 
capital be created and sunk, and 
the poor indolent Javans morally 
changed, ere the visions of their 
well-wishers can be realized on 
that point, so that their wool may 
compete in the markets of Chi¬ 
na and England, with the produce 
of the rich, cheap, populous, skil¬ 
ful, industrious, countries of Ben¬ 
gal and Guzerat, prepared by the 
great capitalists, and vast esta¬ 
blishments and machinery of Cal¬ 
cutta and Bombay. If Java really 
possesses a soil considerably more 
prolific than the cotton countries 
of continental India—a very ques¬ 
tionable position—and can “ cer¬ 
tainly,” as Mr. Hogendorp asserts, 

“ produce it cheaper,” these are 
no doubt, great advantages. A 
dense population easily supported, 
is the sinew of produce: this com¬ 
bined with such a soil, of which 
indeed, it is but the result, might 
in time unite with the comparative 
shortness of the voyage to China, 
in bringing Java into competition in 
that market, as fur as its confined 
territory admits or requires, with 
western India, in the produce and 
preparation of cotton wool. But 
there are various elements moral 
and physical, that must long conti¬ 
nue, in combination with many 
secondary causes, to produce such 
an event,—that is, to enable Java, 
shackled and impoverished as she 
lias been, to commence and win 
a race in which continental India 
has already gained such great ad¬ 
vantages. 

As to the Fur trade with Kam- 
sekatka, a paragraph on which meets 
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our eye In the page last quoted from, variance with one given on other 
210, Batavia or Malacca, or Pulo authorities, in our last volume* 
Pinang, or half a score other and may possibly admit and require 
places of India, may with equal some qualification. But it is otter- 
promise, we should think, engage ed as the result of no trifling ob- 
m it. Batavia happened to pos* servance. 

*ess a titan of enterprise. It does The native arack, as we may 
not appear that he had equal judg- term the spirit of Java, Ceylon, 
ment in this inviting, but rarely and Goa, has always, we believe, 
successful, branch of traffic. He the juice that exudes from the 
set on foot two speculations in this top of the cocoa nut, date, and 
line, which, like many others, other species of palm-tree, for its 
failed. principal ingredient. Rice, and 

Tobacco is extensively raised other grain, according to their 
for exportation in some districts, abundance, are also used in dis¬ 
and is an article of very general dilation: and sometimes a portion 
cultivation in Java. We do not of molasses, or jagri, or coarse 
find any data for estimating the sugar under some form, is super¬ 
extent of the export. Thena- added, particularly in Java; and 
lives of most of the eastern the goodness of the spirit, is, we 
Isles, we believe, both male and suspect, commensurate with that 
female, use this filthy plant to ex- portion. The rum, as it is some- 
eeas. in the way of smoking and times called, of Bengal and Bom- 
chewing ; and in some cases, of bay, made under the direction of 
snuffing. The indulgence of the Europeans, and by English appa- 
feuaales is, however, chiefly con- ratus, has, or is professed to have 
fined to the former, the least offen- sugar for its basis. Rice and 
sive mode of using it. other grain, and dates, and other 

Among the most known of the saccharine fruits, are probably 
exports of Java is its spirit, popu- added. The sea coasts, and 
burly called in India and elsewhere, islandsof India, where the cocoa nut 
Batavia’rack. Arak is a generic tree is found to thrive most, abound 
name in many eastern dialects in stills. In Malabar they are very 
for distilled produce. Among common in the ■ cabins of the pea- 
Europeana, there are three specific sants, rich in the possession of 
varieties of r rack in common use. half a score of these useful trees. 
These are Batavia, Columbo, and The simplicity of these stills is cu- 
Goa. The Batavia arack is de- rious; the whole apparatus of some 
cidedly the best; of this there arc is not, perhaps, worth half a 
several sorts. The first is really a crown. In admiration of the va- 
very fine spirit, and was formerly ried uses of tins tree, many east- 
much used for the English navy era travellers arc loud. In late 
and army; but has of late years numbers we have extracted some 
been superseded by the excellent particulars on this point, and we 
sprit produced by the skill of Eng- could add many more shewing its 
lish distillers in Bengal and Bom- unrivalled properties as to various 
bay. The Javan is that usually utilities. Wc refer our readers to 
brought to England. Indeed the page 555 of our last volume, for 
arack of Ceylon and Goa is the mode of preparing arack 
not worth bringing. It is apt to from its juice in Ceylon, and many 
turn black and to acquire a villain- other items touching its produce, 
oua flavour from keeping; while of a very interesting nature, 
the Batavian arack, like other The historian of Java is not 
^ood spirit, is ameliorated by time, vety explanatory ofthe ingredients* 
Ihit opinion i,, we are aware, at process, or apparatus adopted in 
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the manu factory of arack on that 
island. 

The proof of sufficient fermentation is ob¬ 
tained, (he tells us) by placing a lighted 
taper about six inches above the surface of 
the liquor in the fermenting vat; if the 
process is sufficiently advanced, the fixed 
air rises and extinguishes the light. To 
ascertain the strength of the spirit a 
small quantity of it is burnt in a saucer, 
and the residuum measured. The differ¬ 
ence between the original quantity and 
the residuum gives the measure of the 
alcohol lost. P. 177. 

This process, at well as tlie ac¬ 
count, is sufficiently vague. Since 
the establishment of distilleries in 
the eastern and western parts of 
British India, and the encourage¬ 
ment reasonably given to them by 
the expenditure of their products 
chiefly for naval and military uses, 
the demand for the Javan article 
has greatly declined. The high 
duties in England have farther de¬ 
creased its consumption, and ma¬ 
ny distilleries have been disconti¬ 
nued. Its price at Batavia, is, we 
are told by our author, about twen¬ 
ty pence the gallon. The spirit of 
Bengal and Bombay is not, to the 
best of our recollection, contract¬ 
ed for by government, at less than 
double that price. 

Among the most important numu- 
iactures of Java, both viewed in its rela¬ 
tion to the comforts of the inhabitants, 
and the interests of tlie revenue, is that 
of salt; nearly the whole of tlie north¬ 
east coast of Java and Madura, abounds 
ip places well calculated for its manufac¬ 
ture, aud unfit for any other useful pur¬ 
pose. The quantity already manufactur¬ 
ed, lias for many yi art) exceeded the de¬ 
mand, both for home consumption and 
exportation, and m'glit be inn ea-ed al¬ 
most ad libitum . About 200 tons are 
annually procured from the Bledegs, as 
already described; the principal supply is 
from the north coast. The process cf 
manufacturing is very s*mple, depending 
on evaporation by tlie heat of the sun 
alone, and may be favourably couu asted 
with the comparatively expensive process 
adopted in the Bengal provinces. The 
quantity usually calculated for the annual 
consumption of Java and Madura, is 
32,000 tons; the average price to the con¬ 
sumer, less than thirty dollars per Ion. 
Pages 177, 0, 9. 

The process of obtaining salt on 
Java from evaporation by solar 
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heat is well described. We should 
not have supposed the process m 
Bengal to differ materially from 
that on Java, or to be compara¬ 
tively much dearer; as the histo¬ 
rian tells us is the case. Nor 
should we suppose the consumption 
of the Javan population of five 
millions, or say one million of fa¬ 
milies, to be so great as that given 
above. We have often thought 
that any country situated within 
or near the tropics, and having ac¬ 
cess to the open sea, might readily 
supply itself with salt. But facts 
seem to oppose this opinion. Were 
it not for the duties which all go- 1 
vermnents agree in laying on salt 
it would be sufficiently cheap every 
where. Throughout Bengal this 
indispensable article is obtainable 
on very reasonable terms'; though 
the government derives such an 
immense revenue from its mo¬ 
nopoly, and individuals such pro¬ 
fits from its sale at prices fixed by 
government. In England even, 
where labour and fuel are so dear, 
salt can be delivered at the mines 
and springs for sixpence a bushel. 
On Java, salt, as well as sugarand 
arack, is manufactured exclusive¬ 
ly by Chinese. 

Saltpetre is obtained in many 

{ •arts of Java, and gunpowder has 
ong been manufactured by the 
natives. A manufactory under the 
superintendence of European, per¬ 
haps English officers, would pro¬ 
duce, it was calculated, two thou¬ 
sand pikuls annually, at eight dol¬ 
lars per pikul. Colonel Mackenzie 
visited the sHtpetre works, sul¬ 
phur mines and powder mills, and 
thinks the process of the manufac¬ 
tory might afford some useful hints 
to our establishments in India. On 
Java he calls it “ a really grand 
work.” P. 181. 

This is very creditable to Java; 
for we had understood the gun¬ 
powder of British India, to be the 
best manufactured any where with¬ 
in out dominion. 

Extensive forests of the .Tati, or 
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teak of India, are found in almost 
all the eastern provinces of Java; 
but the most valuable and import¬ 
ant are in the central districts. 
It is remarkable that the teak tree, 
which, as far as our information 
yet extends, is not found on the 
peninsula of Malacca, or on Su¬ 
matra or the adjacent islands, 
should grow in abundance on Java, 
Madura, Bali, Sambawa, and other 
islands to the eastward of it; par¬ 
ticularly on Sambawa. Like other 
trees affording durable timber, the 
teak is many years arriving at ma¬ 
turity. On Java, under favorable 
circumstances, a growth of twenty 
or twenty-five years, affords a tree 
with a diameter of about twelve 
inches at its base ; and at least a 
century is required to bring it to 
maturity; but for common purpo¬ 
ses it is felled when between thirty 
and fifty years old. This is pret¬ 
ty much the history of English oak. 

The Dutch apprehensive of a failure in 
the usual supply of teak timber, have 
been long in the habit of forming exten¬ 
sive plantations of this tree ; but whether 
from a sufficient period not having yet 
elapsed for the trial, or that the planta¬ 
tions are generally made in soils and situa¬ 
tions ill calculated for the purpose, expe¬ 
rience, as far as it has yet gone, has 
fchown that the trees which are left to the 
operation of nature, attain lo greater per¬ 
fection, even in a comparatively barren 
soil unfit for any other cultivation, than 
those which are with great care and trou¬ 
ble reared in a fertile land. Their wood 
is more firm, mors durable, and of a less 
chalky substance than that of the latter. 
P. 40. 

This also, we suspect, may be 
deemed a part of the history of the 
English oak. 

Of teak timber and ship build¬ 
ing some valuable information is 
scattered through the first volume; 
and we could profitably pick out 
some extracts. Under the British 
government very wise precautions 
and steps seem to have been taken 
to prevent the farther falling off 
in the existing forests by improper 
cutting and spoliation, and to in¬ 
crease their future productiveness. 
The Dutch were well aware of the 
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importance of these measures: and 
although of late years we may ea¬ 
sily account for every degree of 
remissness in their colonial ma¬ 
nagement, their less recent con¬ 
duct in sundry points of political 
economy, seems marked by extra¬ 
ordinary imbecility. But we in¬ 
tend to devote a paragraph or two, 
to the consideration of the varied 
impolicy of the Dutch govern¬ 
ment on Java. 

The industry which has been excited 
by opening facilities in procuring timber, 
and the impetus which it has afforded to 
trade, may he estimated from this fact, 
that within the last few years have been 
launched no less than ten to twelve square 
rigged vessels, of from one hundred and 
fifty to four hundred tons, and that many 
more of larger dimensions were about to 
be built, when the restoration of the co¬ 
lony was announced. 

It need hardly be observed, that due 
precautions have been taken for the pre¬ 
sen ation and renovation of the valuable 
forests, which so far from being exhaust¬ 
ed, arccapableof supplying besides crook - 
ed and compass timber for ship building, 
forty or fifty thousand beams in the year 
without injury. P. 184. 

We are not told what are the 
contents of “ a beamwithout 
which information, and we know 
not where to seek it, what wc 
are here told, is rather vague. We 
judge, however, that the sum of 
supply is very great. 

Sir T. S. Rallies enters into some 
speculations on the profit resulting 
to Java from the export of ship 
timber to Bengal. By his state¬ 
ment this branch of traffic has ac¬ 
tually been carried on successful¬ 
ly. “ That this valuable but bulky 
article of export is always in de¬ 
mand in Bengal,” p. 211, is not 
to be doubted—.but that the qua¬ 
lity of the Javan teak is “ superior 
to that of Pegu or the Malabar 
coast,” is, although so “ consider¬ 
ed” by our author, and asserted 
by Mr. Hogendorp, not proved. 
We have had no opportunity of 
learning the comparative value of 
Javan, Pcguan, and Malabar teak. 
The Javan may be much superior 
to the one, and much inferior to 
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the other—a fact that our author 
and others are not, perhaps, aware 
of. Unless the Javan teak be 
greatly superior to that of Pegu, 
we scarcely think that it can, in 
times of unrestricted commerce, 
answer to export it to Bengal. 
For the Bombay dock-yards, we 
apprehend it is out of the question. 
The forests of Pegu and Malabar 
are of tolerably easy access; and 
their comparative nearness to the 
British yards gives them a de¬ 
cided advantage over those of 
Java. The latter has, it is true, 
some advantage offered by the 
large class of ships returning 
nearly empty from China to India. 
These may bring, at an easy rate 
of freight, timber converted, or 
even in the log, from Java: easier, 
probahly, than from Malabar or 
Pegu. 

The mode most obviously pro¬ 
fitable of disposing of the timber 
of Java, is, in our apprehension, 
the building and selling to fo¬ 
reigners, ships and vessels of dif¬ 
ferent descriptions. For this Java 
seems to possess considerable ad¬ 
vantages. The Javans have very 
little nautical skill or commercial 
enterprize. Outstripped by the 
superior address and industry of 
the Chinese population, and de¬ 
pressed by the palsying hand of 
two oppressive governments, the 
Dutch and the native princes,— 
they seem to have sunk into supine¬ 
ness, and to have permitted almost 
every branch of profitable manu¬ 
factory and commerce to be mono¬ 
polized by foreigners. 

We have not the means of as¬ 
certaining the size of vessels to 
which the natural means of Java 
may be restricted. Ingenuity may 
easily do away the want of a great 
rise of tide, should it, as we in¬ 
fer, exist; but we should sup¬ 
pose that the inequalities on 
such a long line of coast must 
give sufficient rise for wet-docks 
and slips in many places. We 
cannot easily fancy a more pro¬ 
fitable business to a well,timbered 
Asiatic Joum*— No. 21. 
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country than building and repair¬ 
ing ships for foreigners. He 
will be a good friend to Java 
who shall impress this fact practi¬ 
cally on the mind of its governors, 
so as to lead them to promote it 
—or to Bombay, who snail extend 
increased facilities to the employ¬ 
ment of its fine docks and ships, 
and give increased encouragement 
to its unrivalled shipwrights. It' 
would be difficult to assign the just 
portion of the commercial prospe¬ 
rity and affluence of Bombay due 
to its dock-yard:—more difficult, 
perhaps, tobelievc the result, could 
it be correctly given. 

Notwithstanding the extent to which 
cultivation has been carried in many dis¬ 
trict!, of the island, large portions of it? 
surface arc still covered with primeval 
forests, affording excellent timber of va¬ 
rious descriptions. P. 40. 

Many of these varieties are enu¬ 
merated, and their peculiar uses 
and properties detailed. Among 
the useful trees are noticed, the 
soap tree, the varnish tree, the silk 
tree, the wax tree, the elastic gum 
or India-rubber tree, which also 
affords torches, the tallow tree, 
trees producing resins, and many 
others. 

None of what are called the finer 
kinds of spices, namely, the nutmeg, 
clove and cinnamon, are indigenous to 
Java; but the few trees which have been 
planted in the gardens of Europeans have 
thriven well; and from the nature of the 
soil and climate, there seems little doubt 
that the nutmeg, and clove in particular, 
might be extensively cultivated through 
the island.—P. 48. The profit of the 
measure is another question; and easily 
answered, perhaps, by a glance at the pre¬ 
sent overstocked markets of the world, 
from the existing sources of supply of these 
luxurious prodigalities of nature. 

The vine was once extensively culti¬ 
vated in some of the eastern provinces of 
the islandin which the sojl and cli¬ 
mate appear well calculated for its growth ; 
but an apprehension, on the part of the 
Dutch East India Company, that its culti¬ 
vation in Java might iuterfere with the 
wine trade of the Cape of Good Hope, 
induced them to discourage it, and the 
preparation of wine from the grape was 
strictly prohibited, lb. 

Quitting the inanimate produc- 
Voi.. IV. 2 L 
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tions of Java, we will briefly notice 
its animated inhabitants, — reser¬ 
ving, however, the most impor¬ 
tant, man, for a future page. 

Neither the elephant or camel 
is a native of Java. The former 
is rarely imported,—the latter un¬ 
known. We are surprised to learn 
that the ass, so extremely nume¬ 
rous, and, we may add, so useful in 
the Dekkan, and many parts of con¬ 
tinental India, should not be found 
on Java. The island has a small 
breed of horses, which is justly 
praised. The horses of A checn 
are in esteem even in British India. 
Some other eastern races, especial¬ 
ly that of Sambawa, are said to 
have great merit: the latter, in¬ 
deed, is described as resembling 
the Arab in every respect, size 
excepted. We certainly can never 
have seen an individual even of 
this breed ; for such as have come 
under our notice of the Malayan 
or eastern breeds, have differed 
widely from the Arab, being re¬ 
markable for a peculiar thickness 
of shoulder, and for compact 
"punchy points. “ They seldom ex¬ 
ceed thirteen hands, and are in 
general below this standard.” P.48. 
In this point, we recognize the 
useful, hardy, sure-footed, swift 
little animals, so much esteemed 
even where the finest races of the 
horse abound. 

The breed of the common cow 
is said to have been improved by 
crosses from continental India.' 
“ But the animal of most essential 
use in the agriculture of the coun¬ 
try is the buffalo.” P. 49. This is 
contrary to the usage in western 
India, where, although the buffalo 
is sometimes seen turning a wheel, 
carrying a burthen, or dragging 
a cart or plough, the common ox 
is much more used in all these 
works; unless, indeed, the former 
may be an exception. The weight 
ana sluggish inertness of the buf¬ 
falo is well adapted to the slow 
rotary motion of mill-work ; he 
requires, however, incessant sti¬ 
muli. Goats are numerous, but 
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of small size. Sheep are also 
small; and, from their being call¬ 
ed European goats, would seem to 
be strangers in the land. A6 in 
other sultry climates, the coat of 
the sheep degenerates into a coarse 
woolly hair, used, like other hair, 
for stuffing saddles, pillows, &c. 
but the living animals are rarely 
sheared. The hog is reared prin¬ 
cipally by the Chinese population. 

Of beasts of prey may be enu¬ 
merated several species of I he 
tiger.—Java has also the jackal, 
and other wild dogs—the rhino¬ 
ceros, the “ wild ox ”—(we at first, 
thought this a sort of hull, but were 
perhaps mistaken) the wild hog ; 
the stag, including several species 
of deer, which are tamed and 
fatted for food. Without the latter 
process, the venison of India, 
where immense herds range im¬ 
mense plains, has little or no cel¬ 
lular membrane. 

The nggi egate number of mammalia on 
Java has been estimated at about fifty. 
The habits and manners of the larger ani¬ 
mals, ilie tiger, leopard, black tiger, 
rhinoceros, stag, wild bog, &c. tire suffi¬ 
ciently known; but the Javan ox, the 
Javan buflalo, the varieties of the wild 
dog, those ot the wea-el and squirrel, and 
most of the smaller quadrupeds, still 
present cutious subjects lor the study of 
the natuialist.—1’. 49. 

This observation applies also 
to continental India, where, no 
doubt, much has been done — 
more than could have been reason¬ 
ably expected, but where much is 
still left to desire, in the line of 
natural history. Far be it from 
us to speak disparagingly of the 
labours of those who have taught 
us all we know of India ; but we 
may be allowed to say, that we 
want those vast and rich regions 
explored by men of science, uni¬ 
ting zeal and enterprize with skill 
and leisure; in short, such men 
as Clarke and Humboldt. But to 
return— 

Next lo the rhinoceros, which some¬ 
times (though rarely at present) injures 
plantations, the wild hogs are the most 
destructive animals. They are often 
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poisoned (or intoxicated, according to 

the quantity they consume) by-. 

The practice of suspending rags impreg¬ 
nated with urine, at small distances 
around the plantations, is universal over 
the whole island. These animals are 
said to have so violent an aversion to this 
odour, that even this “ feeble barrier” 
is useful in preset ring the plantations. 
I*. 50. 

Musk, and some bezoars, are 
procured on Java, but apparently 
in no considerable quantities. 
The natives attach virtues to any 
extraordinary concretion, calculus, 
ossification, &c. also to the horns 
of the rhinoceros. The latter per¬ 
suasion is of long standing and of 
extensive spread in various coun¬ 
tries. 

Among the domestic fowls or 
poultry are the turkey, which is 
comparatively scarce, and chiefly 
raised for the tables of Europeans; 
the goose, very common near all 
the establishments of Europeans; 
the duck, abundant in every part 
of the island ; the common fowl; 
and pigeons, Among the birds of 
prey, the eagle is not found ; but 
there are several varieties of the 
falcon; also the carrion crow, 
and the owl. Of the parrot kind, 
two only are found on Java. The 
peacock is very common in large 
forests. The number of distinct 
species of birds has been estimated 
not greatly to exceed two hundred, 
of which upwards of one hundred 
and seventy have been described, 
and are already contained in the 
collections made on account of 
the English East India Company. 

Among the interesting subj rets which still 
remain open for research, are the habits 
and constitution of the hirnndo rsculenta, 
the small swallow, which forms the edible 
nests mutually exported in large quantities 
from Java and the Eastern Islands for the 
Chinese market. These birds not only 
abound among the cliffs and caverns of the 
south coast of the island, but inhabit the 
fissures and caverns of several of the 
mountains and hills in the interior of the 
country. From every observation which 
has been made on Java, it has been in¬ 
ferred, that the mucilaginous substance 
of which the nests are formed is not, as 
hits been generally supposed, obtained 
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from the ocean. The birds, it Is true, 
generally inhabit the caverns in the vici¬ 
nity of the sea, as agreeing best with their 
habits, and alibi ding them the most con.. 
lenient retreats for attaching their nests 
to; but several caverns are found iulatid, 
at a distance of forty or fifty miles from 
the sea, containing nests similar to those 
on the shore. From many of their re¬ 
treats along the southern coast, they have 
been observed to lake their flight in an 
inland direction, towards the pools, 
lakes, and extensile marshes, covered 
with stagnant water, as affording them 
abundance of their food, which consists 
of flies, mosquitoes, gnats, and small in¬ 
sects of every description. The sea that 
washes the foot of the cliffs, where they 
most abound, is almost always in a state 
of the most violent agitation, and affords 
none of tho-e substances which have been 
supposed to con. 1 titute the lood of the 
esculent swallow. Another species of 
swallow on this island forms a nest, in 
which grass or moss, &e. ate merely ag¬ 
glutinated by a substance exactly similar 
to that of which exclusively the edible 
nests consist. This substance, from 
whatever part of these regions the nests 
be derived, is essentially uniform, differ¬ 
ing only in the colour, according to the 
relative age of tin, nests. It exhibits 
none of those diversities which might be 
expected, if it were collected carefully 
(like the mml employed by the martin,, 
and the ntatcii tls commonly employed in 
nest making) and applied to the rocks. 
If it consisted ot the substances usually 
supposed, it would he putrescent and di¬ 
versified. 

l)r. I Ion field thinks that it is an animal 
elaboration, perhaps a kind of secretion; 
hut to determine its nature accurately, it 
should he carefully analysed, the anatomy 
of the bird should be investigated, and its 
character and habits watched. P. 51. 

. Dr. Ilorsficld’s conjecture as to 
this curious substarfee being a 
secretion, we think well founded. 
Some portion ofthc process recom¬ 
mended, has, we believe, been 
attended to, so far as regards the 
anatomy of the bird; but we can¬ 
not at this moment point to its re¬ 
sult. The attachment of the Chi¬ 
nese epicures to the insipid muci - 
lage into which these nests dissolve 
by heat, is a whimsical item of 
nationality. In times of scarcity, 
(of nests wc mean) we have known 
them, when white, free from 
feathers or dirt, bring double their 
weight in silver in the Canton 
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market. They are eaten in the 
form of soup; and until mixed up 
with spices and stimulating ingre¬ 
dients, have the taste and appear¬ 
ance of dissolved isinglass more 
than of any thing else in our im¬ 
mediate recollection. In its pre¬ 
pared state, this mucilaginous food 
is, no doubt, highly nutritious; 
but it is, we believe, for its sup¬ 
posed aphrodisiac properties, that 
it is chiefly prized by the de¬ 
bauchees of China. 

In the class of amphibia of Java, 
the crocodile, as elsewhere, claims 
the first place: it abounds along 
the shores and in the principal 
rivers of the island, and resembles 
more the monster of the Nile 
than the alligator of India or 
America. Next to the crocodile 
in size is the selira of the Javans, 
which sometimes attains the length 
of six or seven feet, and lives near 
the banks of rivers and marshes. 
Its character agrees with that of 
the lacerta monitor. By Euro¬ 
peans it is erroneously called the 
guana. The eggs of this animal, 
as well as of the crocodile, are 
eaten by the natives, and the fat 
is collected for medical purposes. 
There are several sorts of lizards, 
and three of turtles; two of the 
latter are said to be excellent food, 
but not sufficiently large to render 
tiie shell valuable. The common 
land tortoise is also abundant. 

Of frogs the Javans have several 
sorts; among them the rana escu- 
lenta, which is frequently eaten. 
The common toad, and the frog 
fish (rana paradoxa) is also found 
on the island. No noxious quality 
is imputed to any of these animals. 

It is uncertain if the boa con¬ 
strictor be found on Java, but 
there are several species of colu¬ 
ber ; some reach a very large size, 
and one of them is very much 
dreaded by the natives, as poison- 
ous—another is very beautifully 
variegated. Upwards of twenty 
serpents are enumerated as poi¬ 
sonous. No remedies deserving 
notice are known to the natives: 
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charms and superstitious applica¬ 
tions are generally resorted to. 
According to the account of the 
natives, some of the slender active 
species frequently ascend trees, 
and suspending themselves by the 
extremity of their tail, seize upon 
small animals passing below. We 
have heard similar relations on the 
continent, but never met with a 
well authenticated instance of this 
fact in any species of snake. 

Of the fish most commonly used for 
food by the natives, many of which are 
excellent and abundant, thirty-four species 
of river fish, seren found chiefly in pools 
or stagnant waters, and sixteen sea fish, 
are enumerated by Dr. Horsfield. The 
classes of amphibia and pisces, doubtless 
afford many new subjects for investigation. 
Valentyn enumerates five hundred and 
seventy-eight uucomuioti kinds of fish 
found in the waters of the Eastern Islands. 
P.53. 

Honey and wax arc produced by three 
species of bees inhabiting the large forests, 
but they are both collected in very incon¬ 
siderable quantities. Bees are occasionally 
domesticated by the Arabs and Indians, 
but uever by the natives. Silk-worms 
were once introduced by the Dutch, hut 
attention to them did not extend among 
the natives. To the fruit, several insects, 
and to the corn while in the ear, a pecu¬ 
liar species, is most destructive. The 
latter has, in some years, destroyed the 
growth of whole districts, and occasioned 
partial scarcity. The natives attempt, 
in some instances, to extirpate it by 
burning chaff and brimstone in the fields. 
There are scorpions and centipedes, but 
their bite is considered of little conse¬ 
quence : the natives generally apply a cata¬ 
plasm of onions to the wound. The class 
of insects affords many new objects. Spe¬ 
cimens of most of the genus papilio , and 
many of other genera, have already been 
collected. 

Java does not afford the same oppor¬ 
tunities for beautiful collections of shells 
as the Moluccas, Papua, and other islands. 
Along the northern coast few shells are 
found of beauty or variety, and the corat¬ 
lines have mostly lost their integrity by 
attrition ; but the extensive bays in the 
southern shore contaiu many of these ob¬ 
jects in a state of beauty and perfection.— 
P.54. 

Having thus paved the way, 
by noticing the country, climate, 
&c. prepared by the hand of 
Providence for the Javans, let us 
now look at them , and shew what 
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they arewhat are their virtues 
and their vices, their acquirements 
and their ignorance, their happi¬ 
ness and miseries, their habits, 
and such points as, in so brief a 
sketch, we can compress into our 
page. 

Population, though seemingly 
applicable more to man in the ab¬ 
stract than to the individual, yet 
results so mainly from the sum of 
independence and comfort enjoyed 
by the peasant, as to mix itself 
as much with the domestic as the 
political economy of our fellows. 

The population of Java is very 
unequally distributed, whether we 
consider the fertility or the extent 
of the districts over which it is 
spread. Considerable pains have 
been bestowed by the English in 
taking an accurate census; and 
the results are given in elaborate 
tables, differing, it is confessed, 
and as must be expected, in their 
aggregates and in particulars, but 
still demanding considerable 
confidence. The round numbers 
may be thus given. Of Java, in¬ 
cluding the contiguous island of 
Madura, according to the census 
taken in 1815, the grand total was 
4,600,000, which rather exceeds 
100 to a square mile. Of these, 
upwards of 94,000 are Chinese. 

The principal European capitals, 
Batavia, Semarang, and Surabaya, 
are reckoned to contain, respec¬ 
tively, sixty, twenty, and twenty- 
five thousand; and the two prin¬ 
cipal native capitals, Surakerta and 
Yug-Yakerta, about 105,000 each. 
Itinerants, who are principally 
found along the coast in the differ¬ 
ent maritime and commercial capi¬ 
tals, are not included in the above 
grand total; neither is the nautical 
population, which cannot be esti¬ 
mated at less than 30,000; so that 
the whole population of these two 
islands may be taken in round 
numbers at not much less than five 
millions. Of these, three millions 
are in the provinces immediate¬ 
ly subject to European authority, 
and upwards of a million and a 
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half in the provinces of the native 
princes. 

The distribution of the popu¬ 
lation we have remarked to be very 
unequal, differing from 281 to so 
low as 7 to a square mile. This 
is accounted for by the superiority 
of the soil in the eastern districts, 
and their facilities for commerce; 
and “ by the policy of the Dutch, 
who first established themselves in 
the western division ; and, having 
no confidence in the natives, en¬ 
deavoured to drive them from the 
vicinity of Batavia, with the view 
of establishing round their metro¬ 
polis an extensive and desert bar¬ 
rier.” P. 64. 

A similar policy is said to have 
actuated Tippoo and his father, in 
rendering the vicinity of their ca¬ 
pital so sterile as to deny an assail¬ 
ing force the means of subsistence. 

Not only in this instance did the 
Dutch government repress popu¬ 
lation ; but, according to our 
author, (as will have been seen in 
earlier extracts,) in forced services, 
forced deliveries of agricultural 
produce at inadequate prices, and, 
indeed, in a variety of points justly 
stigmatized by the epithets of 
“ selfish, vexatious, tyrannical, and 
inhuman.” “ It is no less true than 
remarkable, that wherever Dutch 
influence has prevailed in the 
eastern seas, depopulation has fol¬ 
lowed.”—P. 65. Many confirma¬ 
tions of this fact are adduced. 
One we will extract. 

It was only about fifty years ago, that 
the Dutch Government first obtained a 
decided influence in the eastern district*, 
and from that moment the provinces sub¬ 
jected to its authority ceased to improve, 
and extensive emigrations took place into 
the dominions of the native princes. 
Such were the effects of this desolating 
system, that the population of the province 
of Danyuwangi, which in 1750 is said 
to have amounted to upwards of 80,000 
souls, was in 1811 i educed to 8000.— 
P.64. 

The checks to population and 
its encouragements, and many 
other points connected with this 
important and interesting branch 
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of statistics, are discussed at some 
length ; and, notwithstanding what 
is said of the former, the “en¬ 
couragements” seem to prepon¬ 
derate ; for it appears to be a fact, 
that the island was actually more 
populous in 1811, when it surren¬ 
dered to the British, than in 1750 ; 
when, after a destructive war, the 
Dutch acquired the greatest portion 
of it from the natives. 

We are induced to enumerate 
some of the “ encouragements to 
population,” whence it will he seen 
that Java possesses the capabilities 
of greatly increasing its numbers ; 
and, indeed, nothing short of 
physical or moral pestilence—a 
renewal of Dutch impolicy we 
should class under the latter term 
—can prevent it. 

The soil is iu ucneiiU extremely fertile, 
and can be brought n> yield its produce 
with little labour. Many of the best 
spots still remain mini!rivaled, and seve¬ 
ral districts almost desert and neglected, 
which might be the seats of a crowded 
and happy peasantry. In many places 
the land does uot require to he cleared, as 
in America, from the omgrown vegeta¬ 
tion of primeval forests, hut offers its 
service to the husbandman, almost fire 
from every obstruction to his immtdiate 
labours. 'Die agricultural life in which 
the mass of the people are engaged, is on 
Java, as in every other country, the most 
favorable to health. It not only fauns 
the longevity of the existing race, but 
conduces to its more rapid renewal, by 
leading to more early marriages and a nu¬ 
merous progeny. The term of life is n.it 
much shorter than in the bet climates of 
Europe. A very considerable mirub' r of 
persons of both sexes attain the advanced 
age of seventy or eighty, and some mu 
lire to one hundred and upwards; nearly 
the same proportion survive forty and 
fifty, as in other genial climates. 

While life is thus healthy and pro¬ 
longed, theie are no restraints upon the 
formation ot family connections, by the 
scarcity of subsistence or the labour of 
supporting children. Both sexes arrive 
at maturity very early, and the customs 
of the country, as well as the nature of 
the climate, impel them to marry young; 
the males at sixteen, and the females at 
thirteen or fourteen years of age ■. though 
frequently the women form connections at 
nine or ten, and as Montesquieu expresses 
it, “infancy and marriage go together.” 
The conveniences which the married 
couple require arc few aad easily pro- 
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cured. The impulse of nature is seldom 
cheeked by the experience of present de¬ 
ficiencies or the fear of future poverty. 
Subsistence is procured without difficulty, 
and comforts arc not wanting. Children, 
which are for a very short pei iod a bur¬ 
den to their parents, become early lire 
means of assistance and Hie somcc of 
wealth. To the peasant who labours 
his field with his own hand, and who 
Jus more land thau he can bring into 
cultivation, they grow up into a species 
of i,tillable property, a real treasure; 
while, during their inlancy and the season 
of helplessness, they take little from tIn- 
fruits of his industry but bare sub¬ 
sistence. 

Their education costs him little or no¬ 
thing; scarcely any clothing is icquired, 
his hut needs\erv little enlargement, am! 
no beds are used. Many of them die in 
infancy from small pox and other dis¬ 
tempers, but. never from scanty food or 
criminal neglect of parents. 'I'he women 
of all classes suckle their children, til; 
we ascend to the wives of the regents and 
of tin-sovereign, who employ nurses. 

Though women soon arrive at maturity 
and enter early into the marriage state", 
they continue to hear children to an ad¬ 
vanced age, and it is no uncommon thine 
to see a grandmother still making addition 
to her family. Great families are, how¬ 
ever, rare. Though there are some 
women who have borne thirteen or four¬ 
teen children, the average is rather low 
than otherwise. A chticha , or family, 
is generally loss numerous than in Europe, 
both from the ciicumstance that the young 
men and women more early, leave the 
houses of their parents to form establish¬ 
ments for themselvis, and from an in¬ 
judicious mode of labouring among women 
of the lower ranks. Miscarriages atnomr 
the latter are frequently caused by over¬ 
straining themselves in carrying excessive 
burdens, and performing oppressive field¬ 
work during pregnancy. The average 
number of persons in a family does not 
exceed four, or four and a half. As the 
labour of the women is almost equally 
productive with that, of the men ; female 
children become as much objects of solici¬ 
tude with their parents as male; they are 
nursed with the same care and viewed 
with the same tenderness. In no class 
of society arc children of either sex con¬ 
sidered as an incumbrance, or the addi¬ 
tion to a family as a misfortune; marriage 
is, therefore, almost universal. An un¬ 
married man past twenty is seldom to be 
met with, and an old maid is considered 
as a curiosity. Neil her custom, law, or 
religion, enjoins celibacy on the priest¬ 
hood, or any other order of the com¬ 
munity, and by none of them is it prac¬ 
tised. Although no strictness of principle 
nor strong sense of moral restraint prevails 
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iu the intercourse of the sexes, pros¬ 
titution is not common, except in the 
capitals. 

As the Javans arc a quiet domestic 
people, little Riven to adventure, disin¬ 
clined to foreign enterprise, not easily 
roused to violence or bloodshed, and little 
disposed to irregularities of any kind; 
there are but few families left destitute, 
iu consequence of hazards incurred or 
crimes committed by their natural pro¬ 
tectors. The character of blood-thirsty 
menge, which lias been attributed to all 
the inhabitants of the Indian Archipelago, 
by no means applies to the people of Java; 
and though, in ail cases where justice is 
badly administered or absolutely per¬ 
verted, people may be expected to enforce 
their lights or redress their own griev¬ 
ances rather by their own passions than 
by an appeal to the magistrate, compara¬ 
tively few lives are lost on the island by 
personal affray or private fends. 

Such arc a few of the circumstances 
that would appear to have encouraged an 
increase of population on Java. They 
furnish no piecise data on which to esti¬ 
mate its lupidity, or to calculate the pe¬ 
riod within which it would lie doubled; 
but they allow' us, it tranquillity and good 
government were enjoyed, to anticipate a 
gradual progress iu the augmentation of 
inhabitants, and the improvement of the 
soil for a long course of time. Suppose 
tiie quantity of land iu cultivation to be 
to the land still in a state of nature as 
one to seven, which is probably near the 
truth, and that in the ordinary circum¬ 
stances of the country the population 
would double itself in a century, it might 
go on increasing for three hundred years 
to come.* Afterwards the immense 
tracts of unoccupied or thinly peopled 
territories 011 Sumatra, Borneo, and the 
numerous islands scattered over the 
Archipelago, may he ready to receive 
colonies, aits, and civilization from the 
metropolis of the Indian seas. Com¬ 
mercial intercourse, friendly relations, 
or political institutions, may bind these 
dispersed communities iu one great 
insular commonwealth. Its trade and 
navigation might connect the centre of 
this great empire with Japan, China, and 
the south-western conntiics of Asia. 
New Holland, which the adveiitiirousf 
Bugis already frequent, and which is not 

* These anticipations are readily perceived to lie 
extremely visionary. Bcnevolincc may innocent 
ly indulge in ilicm, but political economists will 
sec how little they are grounded on experience or 
authorized by reason. At the end ot the assigned 
period, Java would contain forty mill inns of in¬ 
habitant*. There is no doubt room, both on Java 
and many of the eastern isle«, for un immense 
increase of population—mote, probably, than 
the redundancy of all the world coaid fill in many 
centuries. Rev. 

t The natives of Celebes. The fact stated in 
the text is curious and important. Rev. 
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so fnr distant from Java as Russia is from 
England, might be included in the circle, 
and colonies of Javans settled on the 
noith might meet with the British 
spreading from the south over that im¬ 
mense and now uncultivated region. It 
we could indulge ourselves in such reveries 
with propriety, we might contemplate the 
present semi-barbarous condition, igno¬ 
rance, and poverty of these innumerable 
islands, exchanged for a state of refine- 
inoiit, prosperity, and happiness.—P. 70. 

Among the checks, no local pe¬ 
culiarities are noticed. The op¬ 
pressions of the government, aris¬ 
ing, probably, less from malevo¬ 
lence than from ignorance in the 
principles of political economy, 
are the greatest all the eastern 
world over. The ravages of small 
pox would have been mitigated by 
our vaccine establishments. This 
disease does not appear to have 
been particularly destructive on 
Java. The diseases most peculiar 
to the country, and most dange¬ 
rous at all ages, are fevers and 
dysenteries ; traceable no doubt to 
hepatic affections. Epidemics are 
rare. 

There are two moral causes which, on 
their first mention, will strike every one 
as powerfully calculated to counteract the 
principle of population ; 1 mean the faci¬ 
lity of obtaining divorces, and the prac¬ 
tice of polygamy. A girater weight should 
not, however, be given them thau they oe- 
serve after a consideration of all the cir¬ 
cumstances. It i» true that separations 
often taken place on the slightest grounds, 
and new connect ions are formed with 
equal frivolity uud caprice ; but in what¬ 
ever light morality would view this prac¬ 
tice, ami however detrimental it would be 
to population in a different state of socie¬ 
ty, by leaving the children of the mar¬ 
riage so dissolved to neglect and want, it 
has no such consequences on Java. Con - 
sidering the age at which marriages are 
usually contracted, the choice of the par¬ 
ties cannot be always expected to he con¬ 
siderate or judicious. It may be observed 
also that the women, although they do 
not appear old at twenty, as Montesquieu 
remarks, certainly sooner lose that in¬ 
fluence over their husbands, which de¬ 
pends upon their beamy and personal at¬ 
tractions, than they do in colder climates. 
In addition to this, there is little moral 
restraint among many classes of the com¬ 
munity, aud the religious maxims and 
indulgences acted upon by the priesthood. 
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in regulating matrimonial sanctions, have 
no tendency to produce constancy or to 
repress inclination. Dissolutions of mar¬ 
riage are therefore very frequent, and ob¬ 
tained upon the slightest pretences; but, 
as children are always valuable, and as 
there is very little trouble in rearing or 
providing for them, no change of mate. 
In either party, leads to their abandon¬ 
ment or neglect. Indeed, the ease of 
supportingchildren.whiclircnders the prac¬ 
tice less detrimental to the increase of po¬ 
pulation, may be one of the principal causes 
why it is generally followed and so little 
checked. No piotessed prostitution or 
promiscuous iateicour.se is tlic conse¬ 
quence of this weakness of the nuptial tie. 
It is rather brittle than loose; it is easily 
dissolved, but while it remains it gene¬ 
rally ensures fidelity. 

Polygamy, though in all cases it must 
he injurious to population and happiness, 
so far as it goes, is permitted on Java, as 
in other Mahometan countries, by religion 
and law, but not practised to any great 
extent. Perhaps the ease of obtaining 
matrimonial separations, by admitting of 
successive changes of wives, diminishes tlic 
desire of possessing more than one wile at 
a time. P. 7li. 

It is plain, likewise, that whatever be 
the law, the great body of tlic people must 
have only one wife; and that, where 
there is neatly an equality of number 
between the sexes, inequality of wealth 
or power alone can create an unequal dis¬ 
tribution of women. On Java, accord¬ 
ingly, only the chiefs anil the sovereign 
marry more than one wife. All the chiefs 
from the regents downwards, can only, 
by the custom of the country, have two ; 
the sovereign alone has four. The re¬ 
gents, however, have generally three or 
four concubines, and the sovereign eight 
or ten. Some of the chiefs have an ex¬ 
traordinary number of children; the late 
regeut of Tubau is reputed to have been 
the father of no fewer than sixty-eight. 
If we were to depend upon the statements 
of a writer whom Montesquieu refers to, 
that in Bantam there were ten women to 
one man, we should be led to conclude 
with him, that here was a case particu¬ 
larly favorable to polygamy, aud that 
such an institution was here an appoint¬ 
ment of nature, intended for the multi¬ 
plication of the species, rather than an 
abuse contributing to check it. There is 
not the least foundation, however, for the 
report. The proportion of males aud fe¬ 
males bom in Bantam, and over the whole 
of Java, is nearly the same as in Europe, 
and as we find generally to exist, wliere- 
ever accurate statements can be obtained. 
Upon the whole, we may conclude that 
in Java, under a mild government, there 
is a great tendency to an increase in the 
number of inhabitants, and to the couse- 
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quent improvement and importance of the 
island. P. 74. 

We have in other places brought 
to notice some instances of the 
importance of the Chinese popu¬ 
lation to Java; and intending to 
take farther notice of their influ¬ 
ence in the colony, shall here ad¬ 
vert to such particulars as bear 
chiefly on the item of population. 

The most numerous and important class 
of the rapidly increasing race of foreign¬ 
ers who have emigrated from the different 
surrounding countries is the Chinese, who 
already do not full far short of a hundred 
thousand ; and who, with a system of free 
trade and free cultivation, would soon ac¬ 
cumulate ten fold, l>y natural increase, 
within the island, and gradual accessions 
from home. They reside principally in 
the three great capitals of Batavia, Na- 
inarang, aud Surabaya, but they are to be 
found in all tlic smaller capitals, and scat¬ 
tered over most parts of the country. A 
great proportion of them are descended 
from families who have been many gene¬ 
rations on the island. Additions are gra¬ 
dually making to tlieir numbers. They 
arrive at Batavia from China, to the 
amount of a thousand and more annually, 
in Chinese junks, carrying three, four, 
and five hundred each, without money or 
resources ; but, by dint of their industry, 
soon acquire comparative opulence. 1 here 
are no women on Java who come directly 
from China; hut as the Chinese often 
marry the daughters of their countrymen 
by Javan women, there results a nume¬ 
rous mixed rate, which is often scarcely 
distinguishable from (he native Chinese. 
The Chinese on their arrival generally 
marry a Javan woman, or pm chase a 
slave from the other islands. The pro¬ 
geny from this connexion, or what may 
be termed the cross breed between the 
Chinese and Javans, are called, in the 
Dutch accounts, Perrtakans. Many re¬ 
turn to China annually in the junks, but 
by no means in the same numbers as they 
arrive. 

The Chinese, in all matters of inheri¬ 
tance and minor affairs, arc governed by 
their own laws, administered by their 
own chiefs, a captain and several lieute¬ 
nants being appointed by government for 
each society of them. They are distinct 
from the natives, and are in a high de¬ 
gree more intelligent, more laborious, 
and more luxurious. They are the life 
and soul of the commerce of the country, 
in the native provinces they are still farm¬ 
ers of the revenue, having formerly been 
so throughout the island. 

(To be continued.) 
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DEBATE AT THE EAST-INDIA HOUSE. 


East-India House, March 5. 

A general rourt of proprietors of East* 
India stork was this day held at the Com¬ 
pany’s house in Leadenhai l-street, pursu¬ 
ant to adjournment, for the purpose of 
taking into fart tier consideration the pro¬ 
position made, on the 6th of February, 
relative to the college at Hertford. 

ADDRESS TO THE PRINCE REGENT. 

The Chairman (Thos. Reid, Esq.) beg¬ 
ged leave, before the court proceeded to 
the business of the day, to submit to the 
proprietors a letter which had been re¬ 
ceived, on the preceding day, from lord 
Sidiuouth. 

The letter, which was dated White¬ 
hall, March 11, and was addressed to the 
Chairman and Deputy-Chairman of the 
court of directors, was as follows:—“ In 
reference to your letter of the 13th of last 
mouth, I have the honour to inform you, 
that his lloyal Highness the Prince Regent 
will hold a levee, at Carlton-House, on 
Thursday next.” 

The Chairman then suggested, that 
they should go up with the Address to 
the Prince Regent, on the day specified 
in the letter, viz. Thursday, March 7. 
Those gentlemen who intended to proceed 
to Carltoii-i louse would be good enough 
to favour him with their names. The 
court of directors conceived it was better 
to go up at three o'clock, although the 
levee would be lield at two—the former 
hour being deemed more convenient. 
Those who wished to proceed from the 
East-India house would meet there at 
two o'clock ; other gentlemen, who might 
wish to go directly from their residences, 
would be met at Carlton-House, by the 
other proprietors, at three o’clock. 

Mr. It. Jackson said, there were two 
descriptions of proprietors connected with 
this ceremony—those wiio might desire 
to go to Carlton-House, and those who 
were absolutely directed to go, by the re¬ 
solution of a former court. He, as mover 
of tiie Address, would certainly go, of 
course; and he would ask, whether the 
East-lndia-House was not the proper place 
to go from ? Proprietors, proceeding from 
the India house, would find it very awk¬ 
ward to be seeking for the directors at 
Carlton-House. If it were intended to 
do (he thing respeetfully towards the pro¬ 
prietors, they would meet at the East-ln- 
dia-House, aud from thence follow their 
directors to Carlton-House. 

The Deputy-Chairman (John Bebb, 
Esq.) thought it could not fairly be ex¬ 
pected that those gentlemen who resided 
in the west end of the town, should tra¬ 
vel four miles to the East-India-House, iu 
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order to have the trouble of going four 
miles back. He, therefore, would pro¬ 
ceed from his own residence to Carlton- 
House. 

Mr. R. Jackson said, he recollected the 
time when the lion, director would have 
walked much farther lo conciliate the 
good-will of the proprietors. He now, 
however, had attained his object, and his 
conduct shewed what a striking difference 
there was between being in and out of 
power. He was sure the lion, director 
would have walked three times forty 
miles to get into his present situation ; 
although now a ride of four miles appear¬ 
ed to be so great an obstacle. He (Mr. 
Jackson) would concede much to courtesy 
—but he would not suffer indignity from 
any set of men whatever. He would ei¬ 
ther go from that house, or not go at all. 
—(Hear ! hear !) 

The lion. If r . I'. Elphinstone —“ Thera 
is no difficulty iu our meeting at Carlton- 
House. There is a very fine anti-chamber 
there for our reception, where we may 
meet with as little difficulty, as in this 
room. Therefore, as this is the ease, I 
hope gentlemen will be suffered to accom¬ 
modate themselves, either by proceeding 
directly lo Carlton-House, or by assem¬ 
bling here." 

The Chairman — tl It was really with 
a view to the accommodation of the pro¬ 
prietors that this proposition was made. 
I wish, myself, to meet here—and 1 shall, 
with many other directors, be happy to 
proceed with such gentlemen as do uot 
intend to meet at Cat Iton-Housc.”— 
(Hear! hear !) 

The Deputy-Chairman—“ 1 wisli to 
know, from the hou. proprietor, whether 
the principle lie lays down is to preclude 
any gentleman who does not mean to pro¬ 
ceed from this house, from going up with 
the Aildress ?— (Xo ! no !) Then I hope 
he will allow gentlemen to suit their own 
convenience so much, as to rncct here, if 
It be agreeable to them, or at the anti- 
chainber of Carlton-House, if that is more 
suitable to them. I am sure, the pro¬ 
prietors will hot think, after the explana¬ 
tion which has been given, that any thing 
disrespectful is intended, although the 
proposition had been received in a way 
calculated to excite such a suspicion." 

Mr. R. Jackson said, lie' coincided in 
the propriety of the mode of proceeding 
as it liadi been described. Nothing could 
be fairer, than that those who pleased to 
go from the India-House, the scat of their 
great corporation, should have an oppor¬ 
tunity of doing so, whilst those who 
thought fit to go directly frpm their places 
of residence to Carlton-House, should 
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have liberty so to proceed. But lie felt, 
and he would maintain the opinion, that 
the dignity of the general court was con¬ 
cerned in this matter; and, properly to 
support this dignity, the proprietors ought 
to follow their executive body to Carllou- 
liouse.— (Hear ! hear !) 

Mr. Hume said, it occurred to him, in 
this proceeding, which was somewhat 
novel, that the court should be guided in 
what they did, by the custom pursued in 
the case ot all other corporate bodies. 
Was there any instance of a part of the 
corporation of the city of Loudon pro¬ 
ceeding with an address, from one place, 
and meeting another part of their body 
at Carlton-House ? Such a proceeding was 
quite unprecedented. The same might 
he observed of the universities of Oxford 
and Cambridge. Was it not, in point of 
form, adopted in all similar cases, that 
a particular place of meeting should be ap¬ 
pointed, at which gentlemen, who were 
called on to present an address, should 
assemble ? If gentlemen did not like to 
eouie from the west end of the town to 
the India-House, why could not an inter¬ 
mediate place of meeting tic appointed, as 
was done in the ease of the university of 
Oxford ? 

Mr. Lowndes — ,f 1 must make this oli- 
scrvaiion, that I never heard so indecent 
a remark as that which fell from the De¬ 
puty-Chairman. — (Cries of order!) If 
lie scruples to come four miles, in order 
to go with an address, accompanied by 
the proprietors, 1 shall certainly scruple 
to go four miles, to giu: him iny vote 
when he next stands for the situation of 
director. 1 think lie ought to he called 
to account, for lowering the dignity of 
the court of prciprietois, when they are 
about to he inliuv.uced to tlic presence of 
the Prince Regent. Surely, Sir, when the 
Deputy-Chairman observes, that he would 
not go four miles on such an occasion, lie 
cannot expect from the proprietors that 
respectful attention towards himself and 
his brother directors, which is refused to 
the Prince Regent ."—(Vries of order !) 

The hou. IF. F. Elphinstone —“ If the 
court of proprietors will indulge or suffer 
the lion, gentleman to hold such language 
as he does, on almost every occasion, 
upon my word, you will render a scat 
within your bar scarcely fit for a gentle¬ 
man to accept of .—.(Hear ! hear !) —His 
language is such as no gentleman ought 
to make use of to another. He durst not 
use that language to me, although I am 
an old man, which he is in the habit of 
holdiug to others, every day. It is con¬ 
verting our court into a bear-garden.- 
(Hear! hear !) —Instead of keeping up 
that respectable appearance which an as¬ 
sembly composed of so many hon. gentle¬ 
men, ought to be distinguished by."— 
£Hear ! hear !J 


Mr. Hume begged leave to make one 
observation, with respect to his hon, 
friend. The lion, director was, he con¬ 
ceived, one of the last persons in that 
court who ought to call auy individual to 
order for language that appeared to be 
improper. When the hon. director heard 
the terms assassin, and nature's worst 
plague, applied by a learned geiitlemau 
to him, ou a former day, lie did not no¬ 
tice them. He should always support a 
call to order, when it was proper—but he 
would not be silent, when an hon. pro¬ 
prietor was interrupted for using expres¬ 
sions which were perfectly correct, and 
appeared to be extremely moderate, when 
compared with those he had just stated, 
lie looked to the chair for order—and he 
deprecated the use of such expressions cfs 
the hou. director had uttered, by any per¬ 
son in that court, whether before or be¬ 
hind the bar. 

Mr. S, Dixon said, he believed an una¬ 
nimous vote had passed the court, that 
the Chairman and Deputy-Chairman the 
mover and seconder of the address, toge¬ 
ther with sucli of the proprietors as chose 
to attend, should go to Carlton-House to 
present it. He meant not to affront any 
man’s feelings —but every person, lie 
thought, would allow this—that the pro¬ 
per course would be, for the Chairman 
and Deputy Chairman to meet at this 
house, in order to give all the proprietors 
who pleased, an opportunity of going up 
as a corporate body. Gentlemen, who 
did not chose to meet here, might, if they 
thought fit, join the procession on its 
way, or assemble at Carlton-House. But 
he would not hesitate to say, tiiat those 
gentlemen in the direction, wiio came to 
the hidia-House to join their brother-pro¬ 
prietors, would shew a mark of respect 
that would be grateful to his feelings, and 
to those of the proprietors in general. Un¬ 
less a very great distance, illness, or some 
equally cogent excuse prevented the direc¬ 
tors from thus assembling, he hoped they 
would meet at the India-House; and, he 
was sure, the greater the uumber that 
assembled on tiiis occasion, the more 
marked would be the respect paid to the 
Prince Regent in presenting the address. 
He thought this would not be considered 
as interfering with the feelings or the 
convenience of any individual; and with 
these impressions he would say to the 
court, “ let us proceed to Carlton-House 
as a corporate body.” 

Mr. Lowndes said, that after being ac¬ 
cused of converting that court into a bear¬ 
garden, lie found it neepssary to offer a 
few words in his defence. He did not 
mean to say any thing personally disre¬ 
spectful to the court of directors, but this 
he would assert, that the same conduct, 
if used towards them, which it was pro¬ 
posed to adopt with respect to the Prince 
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Regent, would be considered highly im¬ 
proper. If they went up with the ad¬ 
dress, let not a few miles farther or 
nearer prevent them from proceeding to¬ 
gether. The method now proposed, tend¬ 
ed to lower the loyalty and respectability 
of that court in the eyes of the sovereign. 
For if they did not all intend to go up to 
the foot of the throne, why did they vote 
an address purporting to come from the 
general body ? Now as to his having made 
that court a bear-garden, he should only 
observe, that he would speak his mind in 
a free and independent manner, and no 
threat, no interruption should shut his 
mouth. He spoke as an iudependant man, 
and he always would do so, but the loud¬ 
ness and roughness of his voice some¬ 
times gave an effect to his words which 
he did not mean, lie did not, however, 
regret the speech which he had delivered 
at the last general court, although lie be¬ 
lieved it was in conse<inencc of it that lie 
had just received the rap over the knuckles 
from the lion, director. 

The Deputy Chairman said that the 
charge of intending any disrespect to the 
general comt, or of suspecting that they 
harboured any feeling of dislojalty, which 
had just been made by the lion, proprie¬ 
tor, lie would rehut in the strongest pos¬ 
sible manner. The whole teuour of his 
life refuted the accusation which was ut¬ 
terly groundless. —(Hear ! hear !) — He 
thought that those gentlemen who met at 
thcauti-chambcr of Carlton-House, in or¬ 
der to save them from going and return¬ 
ing a considerable distance, manifested 
conduct as loyal and as proper as that of 
the individuals who might chusc to meet 
at the India-House. He, undoubtedly 
meant, to proceed to Carlton-House from 
his own residence; and in doing so, he 
denied that any disrespect was shewn, or 
was intended to be shewn to the pro¬ 
prietors. 

The Chairman —“ This subject has 
gone a little farther than I think it ought 
to have gone, and it may now be proper 
to put an end to it. Therefore let it be 
understood, that such gentlemen proprie¬ 
tors, as wish to go up with the address 
from this house, will meet me here on 
Thursday next at two o'clock.” 

HERTFORD COLLEGE. 

The Chairman —“ Wc shall now pro¬ 
ceed to the regular business of the day, 
which is, to take into farther considera¬ 
tion the resolution proposed on the 6th 
ult. relative to the Company's seminary 
at Hertford, on which the previous ques¬ 
tion has since been moved.” 

Mr. Grant rose and said, that he was 
extremely glad to avail himself of the in¬ 
dulgence, which the court had been pleas¬ 
ed to afford him, to repel the charges 
brought against him, in consequence of 


what had fallen from him when lie last 
addressed the conit. He was solicitous, 
not only to repel those charges which ap¬ 
plied personally to himself, hut he was 
equally anxious to refute those accusations, 
which touched upon the conduct of a body 
of which he formed a part. 

Mr. Hume. —“ I rise to order, and beg 
to ask one question—whether if this is to 
be a reply, contrary to the usage of the 
court, as I have always understood it, 
the lion, ex-director having delivered his 
sentiments, and now appearing to come 
forward to make another speech in the 
shape of a reply—will it, 1 request to 
know, he allowed to me and to several 
other individuals to speak iu answer to the 
statement of the lion, ex-director ? 1 

wonld also ask whether it would not be 
better, if, according to the invariable 
rules of the court, the lion. Chairman 
would call ou the lion, ex-director, to ex¬ 
plain any thing that had taken place on a 
former occasion, instead of proceeding 
with a second speech, on a subject which 
lie had fully discussed at the previous ge¬ 
neral court ? Wc must, Mr. Chairman, 
loon to you and to you alone for a deci¬ 
sion.” 

Mr. Grant. —“ 1 beg to call to the re¬ 
coiled ion of the court how the matter 
really stands. At the termination o£ the 
la«t general court, on requesting leave to 
address the proprietors again, 1 distinctly 
stated my wish to collect a variety of 
misrepresentations, and I considered it to 
have been settled that I should go fully 
into the question, as far as the misrepre¬ 
sentations, complained of, extended.—It 
is however for you, Mr. (.liaiiman, to de¬ 
cide whether my idea is coircct or other¬ 
wise.” 

The Chairman. —“ The last general 
court, in consequence of what was then 
moved by my lion, friend (Mr. Grant) did 
come to a resolution that he should have a 
full opportunity of speaking to the ques¬ 
tion.” 

Mr. Hume. —“ Of explaining, I believe, 
sir.” 

Mr. S. Dixon said.—The lion, cx- 
director at the last court, requested that 
he might be allowed an opportunity to re¬ 
pel certain attacks, which had been made 
on himself personally. That, undoubted¬ 
ly was the liberty for which he applied. 
But he (Mr. Dixon) thought it rather too 
early to anticipate what the worthy gen¬ 
tleman was about to say. He ought to 
be permitted to goon; and he hoped that, 
when he was endeavouring to repel per¬ 
sonal attacks, the court would not be too 
tenacious of the liberty they had granted, 
and that they would not insist on too 
strict a line of explanation. He felt ex¬ 
tremely sorry that the hon. cx-directur 
had not been heard without interruption. 

Mr. Grant .—“ l am obliged to the 
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lion, proprietor. The main object for 
which I rise, is, not to hi ing forward new 
matter, hut to call the attention of the 
court to those misrepresentations which 
have been introduced in the course of the 
discussion. 1 desire to repel those state¬ 
ments which are founded in error, whe¬ 
ther they respect myself or those with 
whom t have the honour to act. And in 
proposing to do this, I am not pursuing 
any design of indulging in personalities, 
although 1 must notice the assertions of 
individuals My aim will be self-defence, 
the defence of tin* dircctoral body, and of 
the institution—These am the points 
which 1 am solicitous to submit to the 
proprietois.” 

Mr. ff’ihon —“ i rise to ask, whether 
the same latitude will be allowed to each 
gentleman, who has already spoken on this 
question? If not, 1 submit that the bon. 
ex-director lias no right to proceed at such 
length.” 

Mr. I.omi'ti's .—“ And if he he allowed 
to proem d, I hope the lion, ex-diicctor 
will not call me to order when 1 open my 
mouth. In the case of a gentleman of 
their own body, the directors ought to be 
less partial than in that of an ordinary 
proprietor, vet I can scarcely say two 
words without being interrupted. If in¬ 
dulgence be granted to this lion, gentle¬ 
man, I hope neither the court of proprie¬ 
tors nor of directors will, in future, call 
me to order so frequently as they have 
done.” 

Mr. R. Jackson .—“ The objects stated 
by the lion, ex-direetor are twofold—one 
is to repel every thing alleged against 
himself—the other, to undertake the de¬ 
fence of the directors in general, who, lie 
is pleased to think, have been accused in 
the course of these discussions. Gentle¬ 
men would do well to pause before they 
proceed further. They arc about to 
establish a precedent of an extraordinary 
nature; for, if they allow the lion, ex- 
director to speak at length, how tar will 
they be dealing justly and honourably to 
me, thus to drive me on to a period of 
the day, when the patience of the proprie¬ 
tors will be exhausted, and when, if I have 
the powers of speaking at all, my exer¬ 
tions will lie necessarily without effect. 
I will listen to every thing the lion, ex¬ 
director can say in hi* own behalf, now lie 
is placed on his defeuce. I will attend to 
the observations, and if I feel any thing to 
have been staled incorrectly I will retract 
that statement. But the court of pro¬ 
prietors ought to take especial care that a 
bad precedent is not established. As far 
as personal respect goes I will listen to the 
hon. gentleman; but it is ratlicr hard, 
that, in addition to all the talents which 
arc arrayed ou the other side of this ques¬ 
tion—in addition to the statement of facts 
which we have heard, and to the long 


speech which the hon. cx-director has re¬ 
cently made-—lie should now profess to 
address the court on general grounds.”— 
(No, no, from several parts oj the court.) 

Mr. Grant .—“ I profess not to go into 
any matter in which I am not personally 
concerned. It is not my intention indeed, 
to routine myself to what concerns me, 
individually, but to advert also to that 
which affects the character of the body 
to which I belong, and surely, as a part 
of that body, I have a right to take this 
course, in order to answer what has been 
stated by an hon. gentleman, (Mr. Hume,) 
who has advanced many strong misrepre¬ 
sentations. If the conrt rhnse to indulge' 
me in this, I am ready to proceed.” 

Mr. Hosanquet I really think, sir, 
wc are losing a great deal of time in an 
unnecessary matter. 1 conceive that the 
fairest line to be pursued on the present 
occasion, is this—if one gentleman he 
permitted to speak, in answer, let others 
be permitted also.— (Hear! hear!) By 
coming to this deteimiuation, we shall be 
infinitely more likely to get rid of this 
business, in a speedy manner, this day, 
(and I hope the discussion will not extend 
beyond it) than if we follow a different 
course.” 

Mr. R. Jarksnn .—“ The bon. ex-di¬ 
rector says, that he will explain every 
thing personal to himself, and be also ob¬ 
serves, very justly, that matters which re¬ 
spect the general body of directors may 
also affect him, and that therclore he 
wishes to touch upon them. Now so long 
as the lion, cx-director confines himself to 
simple explanation we arc bound to hear 
him. If he do not so confiue himself, 
then you, Mr. Chairman, have a duty and 
a duty of considerable importance to dis¬ 
charge. Should you neglect the discharge 
of it, then niy hon. friends fear that we 
shall have endless debates, and conclusions 
infinite.” 

Mr. Grant said, that if he did not con¬ 
fine himself to that line, which from the 
beginning he had marked out, it would 
then be tliu duty of the Chairman to in¬ 
terpose. lie repeated that his task would 
be to obviate those misrepresentations 
and erroneous statements, to which he had 
more than once adverted, as affecting him¬ 
self, either individually, or as a member of 
the dircctoral body. He hoped therefore 
he might now, without interruption, pro¬ 
ceed in this course, a coarse which, he 
hegged leave to say, he did not take, be¬ 
cause he advanced any claim to the honor 
of being the parent of the institution in 
question, an honor which the learned 
gentleman (Mr. B. Jackson) was pleased 
the other day to assign to him. The in¬ 
stitution might indeed be properly said 
to be the child of the direction, and in 
particular the hon. gentleman who filled 
the chair at the time it was originated* 
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(Mr. Elphinstone) gave it his decided and 
official support. And the public at large, 
as well as the board of routroul, and the 
parties more immediately concerned, had, 
he believed, very g nerally concurred both 
in the object and the plan of the institu¬ 
tion. 

He certainly was not unwilling to take 
any, even the utmost share of responsibi¬ 
lity upon himself; yet in supporting the 
institution he trusted that no prcdilcctiou 
in its favour, or in favour of any persons 
connected with it, would carry hint far¬ 
ther than truth and justice would war¬ 
rant. He was convinced that the East-India 
college was an institution calculated to do 
much good and of a most important kind. 
And that, although unfortunate circum¬ 
stances had operated to its detriment, it 
had already done good. (Hear ! hear !) 
With these corrections he must conscien¬ 
tiously support that much abused, much 
injured establishment. (Hear hear /) 
But if he indeed saw, or thought, that it 
was likely to prove noxious to the best in¬ 
terests of jouth, and instead of rearing 
them in good learning aud good princi¬ 
ples, that it would teud on the whole to 
deprave their morals, he would, that mo • 
meut, withdraw his support from it for 
ever. (Hear ! hear !) 

The first thing of which the hon. pro¬ 
prietor (Mr. Hume) and other gentlemen, 
had accused him, personally, was, 
“ throwing things in their mouths they 
never meant." This maybe understood as 
a charge of attributing to them sentiments 
aud expressions which they had never 
uttered nor intended to utter. How then 
did this case really stand ? When he and 
other gentlemen addressed the court, on 
this subject, they made their statements, 
relative to what had been said by the hon. 
proprietor, from what they had read as 
reported in the public papers. They au- 
swered what was contained in those pa¬ 
pers, not charging the hon. gentlemen 
with having delivered themselves in the 
terms there expressed, but as the state¬ 
ments so reported went to discredit and 
to destroy the character of the East-ludia 
college, he (Mr. Grant) professed by his 
speech to reply to them. These state¬ 
ments were given in the names of the 
gentlemen, who now complained that they 
were misrepresented ; — whether they 
were really spoken by those gentlemen 
or not be could not say, because lie was 
himself, at the time of the debate, at a 
great distance, entirely ignorant that any 
such debate was intended. The state¬ 
ments were given to the publle, as the sen¬ 
timents of the hon. gentlemen. In the most 
openinahuer; they were disseminated from 
one end of the country to the other; he 
liad heard of them in Scotland; and he, 
with ether persons who thought they were 
unjust, had an unquestionable right to ar¬ 


raign them. This he had done, confining 
liiinseif to the things charged, not asser¬ 
ting, or determining who were the au¬ 
thors of them. 

ft was for those gentlemen, to whom 
the newspapers had ascribed them, to say 
whether they were correct or not. That 
question lay between them and the pub¬ 
lishers. If he iiad mis-stated the con¬ 
tents of the papers, lie was chargeable with 
misrepresentation, but this was not al¬ 
leged, yet the charge of misrepresenta¬ 
tion had been boldly advanced, as if he 
had imputed all those assertions to the 
lion, gentlemen—a tiling, against which 
he had expressly guarded himself, at the 
time. And was lie not perfectly entitled 
to pursue this course ? Supposing more 
was stated ill the public papers than those 
gcntlcmeu had said, was it proper, he de¬ 
manded, that accusations which, whether 
used by them, or not, were injurious and 
urgent, should go uncontradicted ? Certain¬ 
ly not j silence in such a case would be cul¬ 
pable. He had therefore replied to these 
accusations ; but that they came from 
the hon. gcntlemcu, in whose names 
they were given, he had not affirmed; 
though it was fair to observe, on the other 
hand, that he liad never heard the hon. 
gentlemen had disclaimed them. 

At a later period indeed, the hon. pro¬ 
prietor (Mr. Hume) took occasion to in¬ 
form the court, that there was another re¬ 
port of the debate in a very respectable 
monthly publication— (The Asiatic Jour¬ 
nal) —and this report the hon. gentleman 
said, lie believed to be correct. This re¬ 
port then might lie taken as the one accre¬ 
dited by the hon. gentlemen, and allowed 
by them to speak their sentiments. But 
if it differed materially from the first, still 
the errors of the first ought to be pointed 
out; for tills secoud editiou of the debate 
appeared at a much later period, and had 
a far more limited circulation, the month¬ 
ly journal in which it was contained pro¬ 
bably not exceeding two thousand copies, 
and the state of the daily paper which 
gave the first edition, being said to 
amount to seven thousand copies. There¬ 
fore, there was all the reason in the 
world for promptly repelling fallacious as¬ 
sertions, which had been so widely disse¬ 
minated. But the hon. proprietor (Mr. 
Hume) had now put his case on this foot¬ 
ing, that he had alleged nothing posi¬ 
tively relative to the college j that he bad 
merely called for inquiry, in consequence 
of the rumours that were spread through¬ 
out the country. He (Mr. Grant) would 
try the accuracy of this assertion by a re¬ 
ference to the reports in the Asiatic Jour¬ 
nal, which the hon. proprietor admitted 
to be true and faithful. “ We charge no- 
“ thing (said the hon. proprietor, in his 
"recent speech) against the college, we 
“ only call for Inquiry. And why ? Be- 
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cause reports have gone abroad detrinten- 
“ tal to the character of the college, ami all 
" persons must have heard there aredoubts 
“ whether the college was going on well.” 
But (asked the hon. ex-director) was 
there really no charge made ? Did the 
report in the Asiatic Journal contain no 
accusation against the morals, the litera¬ 
ture, and the discipline of the college? 
Assuredly it did. lie would read some 
passages from I lie lion, proprietor’s speech, 
(delivered on the 18th of Dee. la-st) as re¬ 
ported in that work, to verify this fact. 
In that speech, the hon. propiietor, 
among many othcrexccptionahle passages, 
has the following:—“ Veiy different, iu- 
“ deni, were the results lie had to submit 
“ to the attention ot the court. Other 
“ colleges slept in peace, they went on 
“ quietly ami well. But this college, which 
“ wtis a disgrace to the Company, and tJ 
“ the country, and to all those who be- 
“ longed to it, had been the scene of riot, 
“disorder, and irregularity. As the 
“ question was now agitateil, he should 
“ consider himself lost to character, lost 
“ to every principle of candour and of 
“ justice, if he did not state some of the 
"facts which hurl come to his knowledge." 
Now, (asked Mr. Grant) was not this 
professedly a statement of facts? Was 
it not a formal and a direct charge, and 
of a very gross nature ? Could this he 
considered as the mere communication of 
a report Did it not exhibit a string, 
not of rumours, but of positively stated 
facts / The lion, gentleman proceeded 
thus. “ Had not (asked Mr. Hume) the 
“ proprietors and the public heard of re- 
“ peated rustications and expulsions, of 
“ charges of felony even, together with a 
“ long list of shameful offences, which lmtl 
“ grown out of the proceedings at this 
“ college ? Were not the students dread- 
“ cd by every honest and peaceable iuha- 
“ bitanf of the neighbourhood ? Were 
“ not they and the college equally notori- 
“ ous in the country ?” Again, the hon. 
proprietor observed, “ That when the 
“ money laid out on this institution was 
“ expended for purposes of evil, instead 
‘ of benefit , when the object of granting 
‘ instruction in Oriental literature ap- 
“ pcared, up to tlic last year, to have been 
“ wry little attended to, when a know- 
“ ledge of vice, instead of a proficiency 
“ in learning, seemed by concurring ac- 
“ accounts toprevail—then, most assured- 
“ ly, the smallest grant was too much.” 
Now he (Mr. Grant) would ask, whether 
these were not, on the face of them, 
charges of facts, and not statements of 
rumour ? He demanded whether they 
were not given with the opinion and au¬ 
thority and apparent conviction of the 
hon. gentleman, that such was really the 
character of the college? And if this 
were the case, wbat became of the hon. 


gentleman’s statement, that he had made 
no charge, that he had directed no attack 
against this institution ? {Hear / hear .') 
He should now state to the court some of 
the expressions made use of by the learn¬ 
ed gentleman (Mr. B. Jackson) in liis 
speech as reported in the Asiatic Journal. 
The learned gentleman said, “ that the 
“ proprietors had no sooner countenanced 
“ a seminary, than the gentlemen behind 
“ the bar ran wild. Instead of a school, 
“ they immediately created au university. 
“ As if the mania of India hod reached 
“ the directors in England, they instantly 
“ appointed professorships of all descrip- 
“ tioii.% &c. &c. lu a few years after 
" the institution, he found that every 
“ thing was going wrong. He heard that 
“ the boys wese growing wild, aud in- 
“ stead of being informed that they were 
“ proceeding quietly with their studies, 
“ nothing but histories of conduct the 
“ the most extravagaut and disgraceful- 
“ reached liis ears. So sliamelHl were 
“ the circumstances related to him, that 
“ he concluded irregularity and audacity 
“ had been advertised as the qualifications 
“ necessary to entitle the youths to ap- 
“ pear as candidates for election iuto the 
“ college.” This (observed Mr. Grant) 
was not merely a statement of what had 
been said by others. It was evidently de¬ 
livered in the spirit of vehement accusa¬ 
tion. Though introduced as what the 
learned gentleman had heard, it becomes 
at once a scries of charges, accredited by 
the learned geutlcman, and urged with all 
the violence that pre-established proof 
could warrant—with the. same confidence 
as if the reports which the learned gen¬ 
tleman said he had heard, had been sub¬ 
stantiated by bim as truth. The learned 
gentleman again observed, “ he felt the 
“ utmost degree of shatue and rompunc- 
“ tiou at heat ing that the students were 
“ in the frequent commission of every 
“ species of offence.” And then came a 
positive assertion, “ that insurrections, 
“ and every kind of disorder and irregu¬ 
larity were continually occurring .'* 
In another part the learned gentleman 
stated “ that the manner in which the 
“ college had been conducted was so re- 
“ pugnant to every principle of order and 
“ morality as to prevent individuals from 
** sending their sons there." Again after 
stating that three or four hundred thou¬ 
sand pounds had been expended ou the 
college, the learned gentleman observed 
that, “ Instead of a blessing it had be¬ 
come a misfortune and a bane. It gave 
“ us vice when we asked lot learning —/»- 
“ centiousness when we looked for good 
“ order and propriety—idleness and dis- 
“ order when we expected docility and 
“ subordination." Now be (Mr. Grant) 
would ask, were not all these charges ? 
He apprehended that they were direet 
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charges—charges of the grossest nature— 
not conveying the sentiments of others, 
but given as expressing the opinions and 
feelings of the learned gentleman himself. 
The lion, proprietor too (Mr. Hume) had, 
in his very last speech, though he dis¬ 
claimed the fact, been the accuser of the 
college, and not the reporter of the sen¬ 
timents of otheis. What he had advanced 
in that speech differed totally from the 
language of doubt, to which he professed 
to have confined himself all along. He 
there said, indirect terms, “ You have at 
“ Hertford college all the disadvantages 
“ of a public school without any of its 
“ benefits." This appeared to him to be 
a charge against the establishment. It 
could not he considered as an eclio of the 
feelings of others. The lion, proprietor 
had also accused the directors, with hav¬ 
ing concealed the true state of the college 
from the proprietors. This was an accu¬ 
sation utterly unsupported and utterly 
groundless; neither he nor the other advo¬ 
cates of the college had afforded any 
just occasion for such a charge. The 
honorable proprietor had also asserted, 
founding himself on the authority of a 
speech delivered by an lion, director (Mr. 
li. Parry) in 1812, that ouc half of the 
college was then expelled. Hut this state¬ 
ment was as little home out by facts as 
many others which hail been made. 
These, however, were distinct charges 
adopted distinctly aiul unequivocally by 
the lion, proprietor, in the very speech 
which he commenced by stating, that lie 
spoke hypothetically—that iic merely 
meant to argue if certain reports were 
true, then the consequences which he had 
stated must follow. By a repetition of 
those charges in the most aggravated terms, 
he again arraigned the individuals connect¬ 
ed with the college, after the ground of 
accusation had been most materially re¬ 
moved. The lion, proprietor, therefore, 
must be considered as the immediate 
maiutainer of those charges, so far as he 
lias advanced the sentiments contained 
in them—ami his assertion that he did 
not come forward in the shape or charac¬ 
ter of an accuser, falls to the ground. 

Mr. Grant said, he did uot mean at that 
moment, to go again into the examina¬ 
tion of those charges. This had been al¬ 
ready done, and most effectually, for the 
purpose of shewing that every unpleasant 
circumstance connected with the college 
had been grossly overstated. But lie 
thought it necessary to repel, at the earli¬ 
est opportunity, the accusations that had 
been brought against him and others, of 
having misrepresented the assertions of 
the learned gentleman and the hou. pro¬ 
prietor. This, he conceived, he had fully 
effected by shewing first, that he had as¬ 
cribed to the newspapers, not to the hon. 
gentleman, the misrepresentations con¬ 


tained in them, and then by distinctly 
meeting ami refuting t lie charges stated 
in their tiames in the pages of the .1 static 
Journal, to which he had been referred 
for a correct report of their speeches. 
But here he might take occasion to ob¬ 
serve, that the reports contained in that 
Journal, did not materially differ from 
those circulated in the Times newspaper. 
Any gentleman who took the trouble of 
comparing them would find that the dif¬ 
ference was but little. The matter then 
resolved itself into this, that even taking 
the report which they had selected as most 
accurately representing their views, they 
still appeared to the accusers, not merely 
relating the sentiments of others, but 
directly advancing their own ; advancing 
too, in substance, what, as given in the 
newspapers, they would not allow to be 
a just report of their speeches. It was 
for the court and the public to judge of 
the consistency of this proceeding. It 
was for the public to decide how far those 
gentlemen could remove from themselves 
the charge of being accusers, when even 
now, that the most material parts of their 
allegations had been cleared away, they 
still fell into some of their original 
charges ; and this too, whilst they would 
induce the court to consider such state¬ 
ments as nothing more than the echo of 
reports which had reached them in com¬ 
mon with the rest of the public. The 
truth of such assertions he must again, 
and ever deny. The whole of those 
statements were aggravated and ex agger- 
in the highest degree; and when the facts 
were brought down to their real amount, 
they would lie found very different both in 
extent and kind, from the representations 
which had been made. 

Another part of this question, which, 
in his view, was very material, was tliat 
which related to the nature and objects of 
the institution itself. 

Mr. Nowell .—“ I rise to order. This, 
I submit, is not explanation, and to ex¬ 
planation the hon. ex-director ought to 
confine himself." 

Mr. Grant begged the hon. proprietor’s 
pardon—he was strictly explaining. The 
court would recollect that the hon. gen¬ 
tleman (Mr. Hume), in his last speech, 
charged the court of directors with having 
deviated from the original plan of the in¬ 
stitution, by forming a college instead of 
a school—aud having in consequence of 
that change been the cause of all the dis¬ 
orders which had subsequently taken 
place. He denied those statements, and 
was ready to prove that they were erro¬ 
neous. He had, he conceived, a right to 
auswer them. They applied to him per¬ 
sonally—and they applied also to rnanv 
members of the court of directors. To 
him, however, their application was parti • 
cularly directed. Now he was prepared 
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satisfactorily to refute those statements, 
aud if lie were permitted to do so, he 
would proceed. 

He begued to say in the outset, that 
when he first heard it advanced, that the 
institution was originally intended to be a 
school, he was perfectly astonished. He 
had no idea that such an opinion rested 
in the mind of any gentleman—and lie 
must for ids own part, he believed he 
might also for the other individuals who 
were concerned in the formation of tiie 
institution, utterly disclaim any such idea, 
intention, or knowledge. Where was 
there the least evidence of it to be found ? 
The learned gentleman lias said that he 
first proposed a school. Where docB this 
appear ? The term school never appears 
in the original plan, nor in the proceed¬ 
ings for bringing it into operation. That 
plan is professed to he an appropriate 
one, suited to the ends intended, and evi¬ 
dently comprehends such a course of libe¬ 
ral learning as is pursued at the universi¬ 
ties. The plan is in its nature academical. 
No term could have altered that nature. 
He (Mr. Grant) never had the remotest 
idea of an institution in which youths 
should be subjected to flagellation, or any 
disgraceful exhibition of that kind. In 
corroboration of these things, lie must 
refer to the first report of the directors 
laid before the court of proprietors, in 
February, 1805, and to the proceedings 
that followed upon it. They would shew 
what was originally intended—and they 
would give the proprietors au opportunity 
of judging whetiier it was possible 
anything in the nature of a school could 
then have been contemplated ? In that 
report it was set forth, “ That as the 
young gentlemen were to be actively em¬ 
ployed, they should receive an education 
fitted to the duties of active life—com¬ 
prehending classical learning, and various 
branches of the arts and sciences. In In¬ 
dia they were to he completed in oriental 
literature, of which the gi omul-work was 
to be laid in this country. There was a 
most important period of life to be filled 
up, from the time they entered the college 
until they proceeded to India, which was 
the only period circumstances would al¬ 
low for the acquisition of Europeau lite¬ 
rature—and, on the progress made in that 
department of learning, must, in a great 
degree, depend their future efficiency.” 
This was what the report set forth—and 
then followed the course of study intend¬ 
ed for adoption, namely, classical learn¬ 
ing—a good acquaintance with arithmetic, 
algebra, and mathematics—the elements 
of general law, of the laws and constitu¬ 
tion of this country—the rudiments of 
financial policy, and the principles of 
moral and religious conduct. Now, he 
asked, when all these brandies of educa¬ 
tion were combined, besides tbo elements 


of oriental learning, which, it was consi¬ 
dered, might be proceeded in more advan¬ 
tageously, if the foundation were laid in 
this country, as preparatory to that gene¬ 
ral knowledge (which was to be perfected 
in India, after all the other parts of edu¬ 
cation had been completed), he asked then, 
whether it could, with any appearance of 
probability, be contended, that those who 
projected this plan originally contemplated 
a school as the instrument of carrying it 
into execution? Could the proposal of 
such an institution, comprehending all the 
branches of a liberal education, the most 
important subjects of uuiversity studies, 
be twisted, by any ingenuity, into the plan 
of a school ? Was there a single word iu 
any part of the original prospectus, which 
suggested the idea of a school? Was 
there auy school existing which professed 
to give instruction in one fourth of the 
branches of learning that were here enu¬ 
merated? Indeed, he might go further, 
mid ask, whether there were not many 
collegiate establishments, which did not 
provide for so extensive an education ? 
And, after all, if gentlemen were pleased 
to call it a school, or whether it were 
called a college or a seminary, the name 
could not alter the nature of the thing, or 
the principles on which it was fouuded. 
It could not still be denied, that it went 
far beyond the course usually taught at 
schools, or many establishments of that 
nature. It was, in fact, from the first, 
an academical institution, professedly 
founded for the purpose of giving that 
liberal instruction iu the higher depart¬ 
ments of learning, which young men re¬ 
ceived at the universities ; aud, let gentle¬ 
men give it what appellation they thought 
fit, the original proposers of it intended 
it to supply the place of an university to 
the Company’s servants, and the things 
taught in it from the beginning, evidently 
shewed that it was applied to this object, 
and to no other. The very first draught 
of the scheme will be found to have con¬ 
templated such a liberal institution. The 
committee of correspondence having beeu 
required by the court of directors to con¬ 
sider of a proper system of education for 
the Company’s civil servants, to be con¬ 
ducted under the authority of the court, 
laid down the general principles and great 
outlines of such a system, in a report de¬ 
livered on the 3d of October, 1804, 
which was approved by the court on the 
12th of the same month; and on the 
26th of February, 1805, it was submitted 
to the consideration of a general court of 
proprietors, by whom it was also approv¬ 
ed without a dissentient voice, or the least 
allusion to the idea of a school. In the 
mean time, that is, after the confirmation 
given by the court of directors, in Octo¬ 
ber, 1804, to the original prospectus, a 
select committee of directors was nomi- 
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Dated to go into the details of the plan 
and to form regulations for carrying it 
into effect. The proceedings of thatcom- 
mittee were from its first appointment re¬ 
gularly recorded in a book of minutes. 
That book was now in the house; it was 
open to inspection, and gentlemen might 
see in it, that the committee was from its 
commencement called the committee of col¬ 
lege. This title, committed//college, stands 
at the head ofovery day’s proceedings. 

In April 1805, after the sanction of the 
institution, it was thought expedient, with 
a view to obtain assistance in framing the 
details, that a head master or principal 
should be appointed, and Dr. Henley was 
cltoscn for that important otficc; a gen¬ 
tlemen qualified to give instruction in the 
oriental languages was also appointed one 
of the professors. On the 12th of June 
1805, the select committee who had been 
employed to prepare the practical details 
of the system, made a report to the court 
of directors, which having been approved 
by that court, was ou the 12th of July in 
the same year laid before the proprietors 
for their approbation, and in the whole 
tenor of that report, Hie institution was 
treated as ouc ot a collegiate nature ; fre¬ 
quently it is expressly termed a college. 
(Here Mr. (.<rant turned to the pages of 
the report). 

Mr. Hume .—I rise to order. The 
lion, ex-director is reading documents that 
urc not before us.” 

Mr. Grant .—The doeumcntsheld in his 
hand were the original prospectus drawn 
up by the committee of correspondence, 
and the report of the committee of col¬ 
lege of the 12th of June, just mentioned. 
These documents had been submitted to 
the court of proprietors, and were there¬ 
fore strictly before it. The latter of them 
uses in one place the expression “ Aca¬ 
demical Institution,” but in every suc¬ 
ceeding page it is railed a college; and, 
what is more particular, a preparatory 
school is also proposed in the report, for 
the reception of boys destined for India, 
who should not be sufficiently mature to 
enter into the college. The report closes 
with propositions respecting the appoint¬ 
ment of professors for the different 
branches of literature and science, and the 
salaries to bealiowed to them. Thcwholeof 
this report, expressly holding birth a col¬ 
lege, with all its details of principal, 
professors , salaries, &c. was approved and 
sanctioned by the general court, ou the 
,12th of July 1805, with entire unanimi¬ 
ty. Agaiu, in March 1806, after it had 
been found that the edifice hired in Hert¬ 
ford for the reception of tiie professors 
£nd students .was very inadequate iu 
respect of space and convenience, the 
court of directors brought a proposition 
before the general court for the purchase 
of land and the erection of a building ou 
Asiatic Joum. — No. 21, 


it, expressly for a college ; the proprietors 
with an equal unanimity adopted the pro¬ 
position. He demanded, therefore, whe¬ 
ther, from the first suggestion of this in¬ 
stitution, dowu through all the subsequent 
stages of its progress,any tiling appeared to 
shew that the directors had deviated from 
their original plan, or that this plan was 
the establishment of a school, aud not au 
institution of a more lihcial, that is of a 
collegiate nature. He asserted there was 
not the least evidence of this kind. The 
directors had only followed up their ori¬ 
ginal ideas, and he could not help again 
expressing his surprize that any assertion 
like the present should have been brought 
forward. The learned gentleman still 
wished to maintain, that, iu the origiual 
report, concerning an institution for the 
education of the Company’s young ser¬ 
vants, a school was the thing proposed— 
aud that, when lie agiced to the establish¬ 
ment of a scminai y, he meant not to 
erect a college, hut a school. Where was 
any proof of such au intention on either 
side, to be met with ? Where was there 
a shadow of evidence that the learned 
gentleman, in any stage of proceeding, from 
the beginning of the institution down to 
a very late period, entertained the ideaof a 
school l Was it to be found in the reso¬ 
lution which lie moved iu the general court 
iu Feb. 1805, aud which that court adopt¬ 
ed ? Let the propi ietors then examine that 
resolution, and see whether the term 
school even once occurs iu it—or whether 
Hidden of a school can be inferred from 
any part of il. 

Mr. H. Jackson. — “ My resolution 
went to agree with the report of the court 
of directors, for the establishment of a 
seminary. ThaL report is in print, and. 
speaks of a head-master and subordinate 
teachus—and also of the admission of 
hoys of thirteen or fourteen years of 
age.” 

Mr. Grant said, that he would speak, 
presently, of the report which mentioned 
boys of fourteen years of age—but he first 
wished to draw the attention of the court 
to that resolution the learned gentleman 
proposed on the 28th of February 1805, 
which he begged leave to read i— 

“ Resolved — That this court doth 
highly approve of an establishment iu 
this country for the education of youth 
designed for the Company’s civil service 
iu India, and promises itself the happiest 
consequences from a system, which, iu- 
stead of sending out writers to India at 
too tender an age to admit of fixed or set¬ 
tled principles, proposes to perfect them 
as much as possible in classical aud libe¬ 
ral learning, and thoroughly to ground 
them iu the religion, the constitution, 
and the laws of their country; so that 
when called upon to administer their 
functions 'abroad, they may be mind- 

Vol. IV. 2 N 
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ful of the high moral obligation under 
which they act, and of the maxims of the 
British government, whose character, for 
justice, freedom, and benevolence, they 
will feel it their duty and their pride to 
support." 

“ Now,” asked the lion, ex-director, 

" was there any thing whatever in this 
resolution that conveyed the idea of a 
school ? Did it not altogether point to an 
establishment of a far more extensive na¬ 
ture ? Did it not contemplate an appro¬ 
priate institution for the civil servants of 
the Company ? such an appropriate insti¬ 
tution as is described in the first prospec¬ 
tus ? And could a school at all supply the 
course of instruction, or answer the com¬ 
prehensive design there proposed ? The 
learned gentleman had referred to a part 
of the second report, which proposed the 
mode of carrying the original plan into 
effect, and spoke of boys of fourteen 
(not of thirteen) years of age. But this 
would not help him. In the original 
prospectus, it had been inserted that hoys 
of fourteen might be admitted into the 
intended seminary, but when the directors 
came to consider the details, they were 
decidedly of opinion that this age was 
too young for the course of instruction 
pointed out in the plan. They therefore 
proposed, that, instead of receiving stu¬ 
dents of that age, into the college, a pre¬ 
paratory school, in which the mode of in¬ 
struction should harmonize with the 
course to be afterwards followed at the 
college, should be provided for them— 
and that the college should be appropriat¬ 
ed to those of more mature years. This, 
so far from justifying the learned gentle¬ 
man’s notion, expressly contra-distin- 
guishes the original institution from a 
school. The first time the question came 
before the directors, in October 1804, 
a college was particularly spoken of, es¬ 
pecially by one gentleman, who took au 
active part in the dicussion. It thus ap¬ 
peared, that even from the commence¬ 
ment of the business, the idea of a col¬ 
lege was entertained. There is not the 
least evidence that a school was ever in 
contemplation. The notion of intro¬ 
ducing lads of fourteen years of age into 
the institution was taken from the Scot¬ 
tish universities. Bat it was soon found 
that this was too early a period of life ; 
that boys of that age could not properly 
be placed amongst youths of elder growth, 
and that one system could not be made 
compatible for both. A preparatory 
school for children of an early age, where 
they might be entered into a course of 
learning which would fit them ultimately 
for the college, was therefore proposed. 
This was the whole idea. Not that a 
school was to prepare the servants of the 
Company for the important duties they 
would have to discharge, but that school in¬ 


struction, properly so called, might qualify 
them to enter upon the course of appro¬ 
priate education dispensed at the supe¬ 
rior institutiou. He (Mr. Grant) wish¬ 
ed to examine how the learned gentle¬ 
man had himself acted when the plan of 
the institutiou was first submitted to the 
court of proprietors.—He wished to know, 
whether he had originally acted according 
to the idea lie now maintains, that a 
school only was to be founded ? 

Mr. Hume “ I am sorry to interrupt 
the hon. ex-director, but cannot help 
asking whether the topic he is now about 
to enter upon, is necessary to rebut any 
charge made personally against him ? 
The hon. ex-director is, in fact, going 
head by head, word by word, over his 
former speech.” 

Mr. Grant .—“ I am answering charges 
made against me by the hon. proprietor’s 
learned friend, in which he also assisted. 
If l am not allowed to proceed in rebut- 
tiug those charges, 1 will cease from trou¬ 
bling the court farther.” 

Mr. R. Jackson .—“ I admit that every 
paper relative to the transformation of 
this establishment from a school to a col¬ 
lege, was laid before the proprietors. No 
blame, on that point, attaches to the court 
of directors. The question is, whether, 
after ten years experience, we do not find 
that we have done wrong—and, if it be 
so, whether we ought not to retrace our 
steps?” 

Mr. Grant said, the learned gentleman 
had spoken of a change of this establish¬ 
ment, from a school to a college ; but he 
denied that any such change had taken 
place. The court of directors were ac¬ 
cused of having made this change, and of 
being, consequently, the authors of all 
the evils that were complained of. Against 
those positions he must strenuously con¬ 
tend, and he had the best ground for op¬ 
posing them. If the learned gentleman 
himself looked merely to the formation of 
a school, lie wished to know why he had 
not opposed the alteration ? — (Hear ! 
hear 1 )—He asked, did the learned gen¬ 
tleman ever raise his voice against the 
change ? That the learned gentleman never 
uttered a syllable which could be con¬ 
strued to imply even a doubt respecting 
any thing relative to the college before 
July 1810, five years after the date of the 
institution, he had himself in substance 
admitted. But why did he, with such 
views as he now professes to have held, 
remain silent during all that time ? If he 
thought that so great a change in the na¬ 
ture of the institution had taken place, 
that this change had proved ruinous to the 
institution—and that it had become so 
dangerous to the nelghbdurhood, and so 
mischievous to the morals of the youth, 
would it not have been proper, was it not 
necessary for Mm to have exposed these 
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effects—to hare opposed the continuance 
of the establishment ?—( Hear ! hear !)— 
But what if instead of being merely passive, 
it shall he found that he himself actively 
concurred in measures which lie now con¬ 
demned ? In a newspaper of 1805, he 
(Mr. Grant) found a brief account of a 
general court, held in that year, at which 
the learned gentleman himself was almost 
the only speaker, and at that court he 
spoke in favour of the very thing which 
he now censured. The following was the 
statement given in the Times newspaper: 
—“ Yesterday a general court was held at 
the Easf-India House for the purpose of 
laying before the proprietors the further 
proceedings of the directors relative to the 
establishment at Hertford castle for the 
education of the young gentlemen intend¬ 
ed for the Company’s civil service in In¬ 
dia. Mr. Randle Jackson offered a few 
remarks on the institution. He wished 
the term of remaining at college to be 
three years instead of two, and those who 
passed three years at the preparatory 
school, to remain only two at college. 
The Cnairinan then put the question on 
the several salaries to be allowed the pro¬ 
fessors, which was passed unanimously.” 

He (Mr. Grant) wished to know, whe¬ 
ther, oil this occasion, it did not appear, 
most clearly, that, instead of making any 
objection to the course pursued with re¬ 
spect to the college, the learned gentle¬ 
man had decidedly gone along with it ? 
And the directors, at that time, certainly 
had no reason to suppose that he would 
change his mind. On the 10th of July, 
when this resolution was confirmed, an 
equal degree of unanimity prevailed. The 
learned gentleman offered no opposition 
whatever to the measure. And what has 
already appeared was not to be forgotten, 
that, iu March 1806, when the motion 
for erecting a college was submitted to 
the general court, it was the learned gen¬ 
tleman himself who moved that resolu¬ 
tion—never uttering one word about re¬ 
ducing the establishment to a school, or 
complaining that the original plau had 
been departed from.— [Hear! hear!)-— 
How then was it that the learned gentle¬ 
man came now to profess opinions so 
different? For the court would observe, 
that, during several years, nothing fell 
from the learned gentleman indicating the 
least change in his sentiments, respecting 
either the institution of a college or the 
practical effects of that institution. 

The hon. ex-director said, he now 
came to the year 1810, when the learned 
gentleman moved a resolution, commen¬ 
datory of the conduct of the students at 
the college. Was not the learned gentle¬ 
man aware, at that period, that some in¬ 
subordination had been before manifested ? 
“ No," said the learned gentleman, “ for 
though, in 1809, there was some dis¬ 


turbance, yet we had it not then laid be¬ 
fore us 1” Was this any reason why lie 
should not mention what he otherwise 
knew, and was it not notorious that a 
disturbance bad happened? Was there 
then any thing to hinder the learned gen¬ 
tleman from taking notice of such an oc¬ 
currence in his speech at that time ? 

According to the sentiments he now 
declares he entertained, it would have 
been natural for hint then to have at 
least observed that there were reports of 
disorders, and that lie should be happy to 
hear those reports contradicted. But 
no, there was not the remotest indication 
of any latent dissatisfaction. And all 
the learned gentleman did, was to move 
an unqualified resolution of approbation 
of the proficiency of the students in that 
year 1810 ? It is allowed that no report 
from the directors, of a disorder that 
had happened a year before, was laid be¬ 
fore the general court. But it must be 
asked again, was there any necessity for 
the learned gentleman, knowing, as he 
says he did, that disturbances had arisen, 
to come forward, uncalled for, and move 
a resolution of approval ?— (Hear ! hear !) 
—Where was his consistency in propos- 
ingta motion of thanks, knowing, as he 
declares he did, that disorder had exist¬ 
ed ? if he believed the occurrence of dis¬ 
orders, why did he not then call the col¬ 
lege to account, instead of proposing a 
vote of approbation?— {Hear ! hear !)— 
So much for the history of the forma¬ 
tion of this college. The learned gen¬ 
tleman has confidently asserted that it 
was intended to establish a school, 
and that a change in this intention 
was the cause of all the subsequent 
evils. It is for the learned gentleman to 
shew whether any idea of forming a school 
establishment ever existed—and how far 
his conduct had comported with that Idea, 
he himself having been the person who 
in the general court had moved resolu¬ 
tions sanctioning the successive measures 
of the court of directors for a collegiate 
institution. 

The learned gentleman had told the 
court, indeed, that he thought it his duty 
to interpose, when he heard of all those 
disorders and disturbances. How did he 
interpose ? Was it by stating them, and 
demanding an inquiry into the circum¬ 
stances ? Not in the least—he had mere¬ 
ly moved, without assigning any such rea¬ 
son as he. now gives, that an annual re¬ 
port of the state of the college should 
be laid before the proprietors. 

Mr. R. Jackson —“ Allow me to say, 
that it was on a report of the court of di¬ 
rectors suppressing all the circumstances 
of riot and insubordination, that 1 moved 
the resolution of approval. I read your 
report, so far, with joy, bee&use it led ine 
to believe that past errors were likely to 
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be guarded against. Nine young gentle¬ 
men were thanked by the court on that 
occasion; and, i conceived, that such a 
mark of respect would operate favourably 
on others.” 

Mr. Pattison —“ The learned gentle¬ 
man will have au opportunity of answer¬ 
ing every allegation—but, at present, the 
hon. cx-dircctor is in possession of the 
court.” 

Mr. Ti. Jackson —“ The lion, ex-direc¬ 
tor ought to state the circumstances fairly. 

I heard with sorrow' what had gone 
abroad, relative to .disturbances in the 
college, and, when I piopuscd the resolu¬ 
tion of approval, 1 distinctly gave no¬ 
tice, that if those disorders were conti¬ 
nued, I should move the expulsion of any 
person concerned in them, be lie whose 
son he might, or however connected.” 

Mr. Grant said, that to bate made a 
repoit of a disorder which happened a year 
before, and to have done so whtn all was 
quiet, reviving the memory of it, when 
there was subsequent cause for approba¬ 
tion, would have been highly inexpedient. 
“ Suppression” was an improper term to 
use, for unt doing so. He did not recol¬ 
lect any declaration of the nature the hon. 
gentleman mentioned, but liis mentioning 
it proved that lie had no need of infor¬ 
mation from the directors. He should 
next proceed to another point which had 
been misrepresented. It was alleged by 
those gentlemen who opposed the college, 
that it was instituted chiefly with a view 
to instruction in oriental literature. This 
jic denied. 

Mr. S. Dixon —“ With as great a de¬ 
sire as ever was possessed by any man to 
hear fairly what may be properly stated, 
I appeal to the hon. Chairman, whether 
lie has not, from the commencement of 
this inquiry to the. present moment, ad¬ 
mitted wanderings and deviations from 
■the subject, which ought not to have been 
allowed? The hon. ex-director ought to 
spare the time of the proprietors as much 
as he possibly could.” 

Mr. Grant — “ [ wish to do so.” 

Mr. S. Dixon —“ It. matters little whe¬ 
ther this or that gentleman stated what 
was erroneous in the course of the de¬ 
bates on this subject. The question now 
is, whether the situation of the college 
shall be inquired into by the directors ?” 

Mr. Lowndes—“ I say, if 1 spoke so 
irregularly I would be called to order. 
I cannot bear such partiality.” 

The hon. IP,F. Elphinstane— ce A great 
deal of time has been taken up on this 
subject of the college. I had as much to 
do with it as others. But, without con¬ 
sidering what had been said by any per¬ 
son, as to a college or a school having 
been originally intended, if we look to 
what appears on the documents of the 
court, it will be found, that, until after 


February 1805, we never looked on the 
establishment as a college. By reading 
our own reports and resolutions, we shall 
know better what was intended, and what 
wc did', at that time, than by hearing the 
opinions of gentlemen on the subject. At 
the beginning it was not considered to be 
a college but au institution for learning, 
and it went on so for mouths. An ar¬ 
rangement was afterwards mqde by the 
court of directors, and they called it a 
college. From that time, the business of 
the establishment was altered.'’ 

Mr. Lowndes —“ This is a very candid 
observation.” 

Mr. Giant —“ I do not know of any 
such circumstance.” 

'Die lion. IP. F. FJphinstone —“ Not 
until after February 1805, will you find 
it called a college.” 

Mr. Grant —“ If the bon. diiector will 
refer to the proceedings of the 26th of 
October, 1804, fourteen days after the 
first meeting of the directors on this sub¬ 
ject, proceedings minuted at the time, 
he will find that the committee which 
then met is styled the “ committee 
of college," and that this is the running 
title to the pioceedings of every meeting 
from that time forwaid. (Here Mr. Grant 
took up the hook containing the proceed¬ 
ings of tlietoiuinitrceof college, which then 
lay before the directors, and pointed to the 
running title in verification of his state¬ 
ment.) 

Mr. It. Jackson —“ They there men¬ 
tion a head-master, not a principal.'’ 

Mr. Grant said, that head-master and 
principal, were synonimous. At the uni¬ 
versities, he believed, some of the heads 
of colleges were called masters. The 
point, however, which he now wished to 
illustrate, was, whether the college was 
intended, principally, to afford instruction 
in the Oriental languages ? It had been 
argued, that this was almost the only, at 
least the chief end proposed by the insti¬ 
tution—and that this having failed, the 
whole institution had failed. Now, he 
contended, that this was not the fact. 
The Oriental studies were merely subor¬ 
dinate—the original plan supported this 
position. After going into a detail of all 
the prominent and principal branches of 
study, it said, towards the conclusion, 
“ there is a class of studies, strictly Ori¬ 
ental, which does not fall within the 
main design of this plan. But it is not 
denied, that the dements of one or two 
Oriental languages might be acquired at 
the institution with advantage.” What, 
then, did this prove ? Did it not shew 
that Oriental learning was merely subordi¬ 
nate and auxiliary to the other objects of 
the institution ? Passing over the classics 
and the various other branches of learn¬ 
ing, in which so many students had been 
proficient, gentlemen had boldly asserted. 
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that the institution had failed, only be 
cause the Oriental department had nut, as 
they were pleased to say, succeeded. To 
he sure, if these points were to be grant¬ 
ed, that Oriental learning was the chief 
object, and that this had failed, then the 
other conclusion at which they would fain 
arrive, that the college had failed, would 
follow. Hence, it is essential to the argu¬ 
ment of the hon. gentlemen to maintain 
that Orieutal learning was the primary 
design. Hut the learned gentleman’s mo¬ 
tion of I80. r i, says not a word of Oriental 
learning, and that the court of di¬ 
rectors never intended to make this a 
leading branch of study, might be further 
evinced from the language of lord Minto, 
who was at the head of the board of com¬ 
missioners, soon after the college was 
erected. That noble lord knew very well 
what the intention was—ami he was 
also a competent judge of the effects it 
had produced. In the course of his 
speech, as governor-general, delivered at 
the public disputation at Calcutta in 
1810, his lordship expressed hini»clf to 
this effect:—“ That the system of in¬ 
struction adopted at Hertford, by which 
a proficiency in European learning was at¬ 
tained, rind the elements of the Oriental 
languages were aci/uiretl , before the 
young men arrived at Fort William, ren¬ 
dered it unnecessary to detain them there 
so long as had hern customary in the col¬ 
lege there.” In 1HK5, his lordship says, 
after adverting to the limited knowledge of 
the Oriental languages, acquired at Hert¬ 
ford, “ It is not to be concluded from 
thence that the time allotted to attend¬ 
ance on that institution has been unpro- 
ritably spent; because, most wisely, in 
my opinion, the preliminary education of 
the Company’s young servants is not con¬ 
fined to studies merely Oriental, but, 
together with the classical instruction of 
the West (without which no htidish gen¬ 
tleman is on a level with liis fellows), I 
understand that a foundation of polite 
literature is laid, and that the door is 
opened, at least, and the pupil’s mind at¬ 
tracted, to the elements of useful science, 
the seeds of which being sown, a taste 
for intellectual exercise and enjoyment is 
implanted, which seldom fails to develop? 
and mature these first germs of know¬ 
ledge at the appointed season.” This 
was lord JMinto’s opinion, who was first 
at the head of the board of enntroul, and 
then of the gorernmeut of India, and he 
never had varied from it. And the opi¬ 
nion shewed that Oriental learning only 
formed a part, and that a subordinate 
part of the general system of education at 
Hertford; so that if Oriental literature 
had not succeeded there, though lie would 
maintain that to a reasonable degree it 
had, yet the college could not with jus- 
•lice be said to have failed. He should, 


however, have occasion presently to 
shew, that in this particular branch of 
learning, on which so much stress hail 
been laid, there had by no means been 
such a failure as had been alleged. The 
court of directors had been severely ar¬ 
raigned, on iiccouut of the conduct they 
adopted relathe to the college at Calcutta. 

If lie were allowed to go into that sub¬ 
ject, he was prepared to shew that they 
were unjustly blamed on that score, and 
that the censure which was thrown on 
them discovered a great want of informa¬ 
tion on the subject. if the whole course 
of their conduct weie known, they must 
at once he acquitted. They were accused 
of answering, in a parenthesis, a lumi¬ 
nous dispatch, written by the marquis 
Wellesley, and consisting of eiglity-niuc 
paragraphs. Hut it was not kuown to the 
gentlemen who made this charge, that 
much of the answer drawn up by the 
court of directors was expunged by the 
board of controul—that moreover a great 
deal of correspondence, which did not go 
to India, had passed between tlie court 
and the board respecting the Calcutta 
college. There was, in the house, a folio 
volume, of which a considerable part was 
occupied by the correspondence which 
took place on that occasion, wherein the 
objections of the directors were stated at 
length—and, amongst others, the prepos- 
tcrousness of establishing an institution 
in that part of the world for (lie acquire¬ 
ment ot European literature and learning. 
They also objected to that principle in the 
governor-general’s plan which brought the 
writers of the other presidencies to study 
at the college of Calcutta, because it was 
too probable, that, after being initiated in 
the style and habits of the most splendid 
of our establishments, the young men 
would go back to their different inferior 
presidencies with strong feelings of dis¬ 
content. Another proposition in the plan 
of the Governor-general was, that it 
should be left to him to station all the 
writers sent to India at the different pre¬ 
sidencies, according to his discretion—or, 
in other words, that the whole of a most 
important brancli of patronage, which 
had hitherto rested exclusively with the 
directors, should be vested in the Govern¬ 
or-general, who might thus appoint the 
writers to Bengal or to any other presidency 
at his pleasure. What motive of public uti 
lity could he urged for this ! At that ear¬ 
ly stage, the young men could discover no 
peculiar fitness for one presidency or ano¬ 
ther. As things had been before, every 
presidency had a fair chance for receiving 
a due proportion of talents, but if, as 
was probable, the best should be selected 
for Bengal, the other two presidencies 
would suffer—and these were strong rea¬ 
sons against adding so greatly to the large 
patronage of the Governor-gcueral. The 
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directors were also accused of endeavour¬ 
ing, by a side wind, to deprive the mar¬ 
quis Wellesley of the credit of having gi¬ 
ven birth to the idea of forming a col¬ 
lege in England. On this point lie 
would say no more than the directors’ re¬ 
port of 1804 had done. It was there 
stated that, long before the marquis Wel¬ 
lesley went to India, individuals of the 
court had traced the outlines of an ap¬ 
propriate course of education for the civil 
servants of the Company. This was a fact 
of which the evidence still existed, and 
though no adequate attempt was then 
made to carry such a system into effect, 
yet the scheme then conceived correspond¬ 
ed in the main features, with the plan 
subsequently adopted. Hut there is (said 
Mr. Grant) an objection now made to the 
principle of the college. The lion, gen- 
tlemuu who introduces it (Mr, Kinnainl) 
does not object to the morals of the esta¬ 
blishment, but to its constitution. He 
condemns legislating for education, and 
compelling attendance, lie is for leaving 
it optional to parents to send their chil¬ 
dren to the college or not. And in sup¬ 
port of his objection, he quotes lord 
Grenville's speech at the last renewal of 
the charter, in which lie argued that 
the directors had gone upon quite a 
wrong principle in shutting up in one 
place the youth destined for the Indian ser¬ 
vice; that they were thus formed into 
a kind of ca-tc, isolated from other British 
youth of their age, and from that free com¬ 
munication with the general establishments 
of the country which would form them to 
British sentiments and British character. 
Now, with great respect for that noble 
lord, he (Mr. Grant) found it impossible to 
concur in the sentiments he had delivered 
on that occasion, ei ther respecting the Com¬ 
pany or the college; sentiments indeed, 
which, as far as the latter object was con¬ 
cerned, had long since been ably answered. 

In the first place,lord Grenville’s objections 
did not go to tlie point only which had 
been mentioned. He wanted to take the 
government of India entirely out of the 
hands of the Company, and his proposi¬ 
tions respecting the education and selec¬ 
tion of young men for that couutry, rest¬ 
ed on this as a fundamental principle. 
He was for appropriating the benefit of 
the Indian service to the children of offi¬ 
cers who should have fallen in battle, or 
of those who, by other meritorious actions, • 
had deserved well of their country. It 
was surely a sufficient answer to this pro¬ 
position to say, that such a large and va¬ 
luable branch of the national service ought 
not to be made hereditary in any class of 
persons—if any claim of that sort were 
to be acknowledged, it ought to be prefer¬ 
ably awarded to the descendants of the 
servants of the Company y but he thought 
it obvious that those wlio were received 


i nto the service not on any ground of heredi¬ 
tary destination, but merely us a favour, 
were more likely to behave well, than 
those who should conceive that they only 
succeeded to that to which they had esta¬ 
blished pretensions. Lord Grenville also 
held that the servants destined for India 
should be educated at the public establish¬ 
ments of the country. But at the great 
schools they would learn only the classics, 
at the universities the course of study 
would keep them too long in England. 
The Company’s college was intended to 
give them the elements of liberal learning 
at au age early enough for entering on their 
Indian career. And at that college, with 
the small exception of two or three Ori¬ 
ental languages, what was there of India 
or of caste? Were not till the teachers, 
the pupils, and the whole system English ? 
And in the midst of English scenes, and 
an English population, what could they 
learn in the course of two or three years, 
that should serve to detach them from 
their own country ? But time had pro¬ 
vided an answer to lord Gtenville’s objec¬ 
tion before it came forward, which was 
not till seven or eight years after the col¬ 
lege had been established. It deserved to 
be remarked, too, that the constitu¬ 
tion of the college had been approved 
of by the administration of which 
Lord Greuviile formed a part, one 
member whereof was president of the 
board of control But the objection of 
compelling attendance may be answered 
in few words: as long as a student placed 
at the college shall be exposed, aud justly 
exposed, duriug a course of two years, to 
the hazard of losing his appointment by 
misconduct of various kinds, scarcely any 
parent will of choice send him to that in¬ 
stitution. He will prefer to a continual 
probation, the one risk of his being re¬ 
jected on a concluding examiuation. 
This, however, was the mode which the 
hou. gentlemen who opposed the college, 
would substitute for a course of study 
and attendance there; and by such a sub¬ 
stitution would in effect subvert that 
establishment. They were for leav¬ 
ing it to the parents and friends of 
the youths intended for India, to care 
for their education, on condition only 
that when they were brought to be 
passed for that country, they should be 
subjected to the test of a proper exami¬ 
nation by competent judges as to their 
proficiency in the prescribed learning. 
With reference to this idea, tie begged 
leave to state one fact which had relation 
to the education of the military ser¬ 
vants of the Company. As to the semi¬ 
nary instituted for that branch of the ser¬ 
vice, much had been said, and he by no 
means wished to disparage what had been 
done there. But the gentlemen who en¬ 
tered into a comparison of the two esta- 
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blishments, did not appear to be aware of 
the differences which existed between 
them. The young men who went to Ad- 
discombe, were usually of a class of so¬ 
ciety, which if equally respectable, had 
less interest, and therefore less preten¬ 
sions, and this influenced the conduct of 
their children. (Hear! hear!) They 
hence demeaned themselves with more 
submission and propriety. (Hear! hear !) 
They were besides under military subor¬ 
dination, from the moment they entered 
the seminary—and had a much smaller 
scope of education to attend to than the 
students at Hertford,which madetlieir pro 
gress easier. The young men at Hertford, 
on the other hand, had too long possess- 
ed an idea that the situations which great 
interest acquired for them would be se¬ 
cured to them ; that they were destined 
to India, and must go there at all events, 
whatever disagreeable circumstances might 
occur at the college; and such a prepos¬ 
session was very likely to make them neg¬ 
ligent and disobedient. The directors, 
to root out this pernicious idea, had at 
length exercised a great act of self de¬ 
nial—they had given the power of retain¬ 
ing students in the college, entirely out of 
their own hands, and placed the power of 
expulsion wholly in the hands of the 
professors, that the students might uo 
longer be buoyed up with any hope of the 
interposition of patronage. (Hear! hear!) 
Hut to return to the idea of a test. 
There was a time when the Company had 
a system, in the nature of a test. Their 
military servants,at first educated at Wool¬ 
wich, were afterwards left to private edu¬ 
cation, subject to the subsequent exami¬ 
nation of some of the professors there, 
by whom they were cither attested or 
rejected. What was the consequence? 
The Company found this mode so ineffi¬ 
cient—the young men were so often turn¬ 
ed back—they so frequently failed in 
manifesting the proper degree of pro¬ 
ficiency—that it was judged necessary to 
establish a military institution of their 
own. Here was an example of private 
examination and a test, which did not 
answer the purpose sought to be effected; 
and this was the consequence, a military 
seminary was formed. 

The hon. ex-director here wished briefly 
to advert to another point, suggested by 
what occurred in the speeches delivered 
by the opponents of the college. It was, 
he observed, most unjust to speak of dis¬ 
turbances, which were only occasional, 
and excited by a part, perhaps a small 
part, of the students, as if disorder and 
Insubordination were the common and 
geueral practice, the distinguishing fea¬ 
tures of the whole establishment. It was 
not just thus to extend the offences of 
some individuals to the whole body, and 
hence to stamp the general character of 


the place. It was from this kind of 
licence that the most sweeping accusations 
had been ad meed. Accusations so 
unmeasured, that they might cover ex¬ 
cesses of the most criminal kind, vice the 
most flagitious. 

Mr. R. Jackson .—“ It is a foul calum¬ 
ny, let it come from whatever quarter it 
may. The mention of peculiar pice, with 
whomsoever it originated, whether it ap¬ 
peared in this paper or that, is a scanda¬ 
lous misrepresentation,—and it is charity 
in the hon. cx-dircctor to bring it forward, 
that it may meet with the scorn and ab¬ 
horrence it deserves. Such an accusation 
is foreign from my mind and heart; and 
I am sure it is equally a stranger to those 
of my hon. friends. The young men have 
been charged with insurrection and insu¬ 
bordination, with disorder and irregu¬ 
larity, but with nothing more.” 

Mr. Grant said, the way in which their 
irregularities were mentioned was cal¬ 
culated to produce a very ill effect out of 
doors. Gross vices were imputed to them 
by one gentleman, frightful vices by ano¬ 
ther,—and a third had stated, that, if 
he were provoked, “ he would disclose 
such offences as must shew that he had 
a peep behind the curtain, as well as the 
directors.” Such loose statements open¬ 
ed the door for suspicion in the minds of 
others, though the learned gentleman and 
his friends might not feci any. He called 
the attention of the proprietors in general 
to those statements. They would ex¬ 
amine them fairly, — for, lie conceived, 
they were more candid than those per¬ 
sons who opposed a few instances of in¬ 
subordination to general good order atnd 
propriety. (Hear ! hear !) The marked 
errors of those youths (and here he spoke 
but of a part of the students) were 
only of that description. They had, in 
those respects, been blamcablc to a cer¬ 
tain extent. But the atrocious vices, and 
other heinous charges, which had been 
insinuated against them, were insinuated 
without any shew of foundation. And to 
what did the offences of which they really 
appeared to be particularly guilty amount ? 
They amounted to nothing more than a 
want of subordination to the rulers of the 
college, which sometimes had assumed 
the character of riots, tending to revolt. 
These were the offences from which all 
those monstrous charges arose. Let the 
court examine the extent to which in¬ 
subordination had gone in the course of 
eleven years. Five instancesof disturbance 
had, during that period, occurred in the 
college. He would not inquire whether 
these instances were more or fewer than 
happened in other institutions, in the 
same length of time. Were they less, he 
would not attempt, on any ground of 
that sort, to excuse them. No man could 
possibly lament those scenes of disorder 
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'which had occurred more than he did. 
But when gentlemen endeavoured to 
swell tho. catalogue of offences, when 
tlicir representations were likely so .to 
prejudice the public mind, that it might 
receive, as true, almost any unfavourable 
statement relative to the young men,—it 
was right to declare precisely vvliat the 
nature of their offences had been. It was 
insubordination, disobedience or disres¬ 
pect to authority—which, however, never 
extended to tlte whole college. In some 
instances, very few of the students were 
implicated,—and in those of the greatest 
magnitude, not one half of them. Those 
things ought to be pnblickly mentioned; 
and when gentlemen heard them, l hey 
would, he lioped, regret that they had 
advanced general sweeping accusations 
which could not be borne out by fHCts. 

JMr. Lowndes .—‘‘ We are charged with 
violent misrepresentation. But if we 
have misrepresented any thing, it has been 
caused by the keeping back the necosaty 
papers from us ; if the directors came for¬ 
ward manfully with the papers, we should 
not have fallen into error.” 

Air. Grant wished to slate to the court 
the number of students implicated in some 
of those disturbances. In that which oc¬ 
curred in 1808, out of eighty students, 
thirteen were concerned ; six of these 
were expelled, and lour weie rusticated, 
fn 1810, the number of students impli¬ 
cated in the disturbance was twenty ; and 
in 1811, out of eighty students, lliirly- 
iiitie were complained of. 

Mr. Lowndes .—“ Was there any gun 
tired on that occasion ?”—[ Cries of Or¬ 
der!) 

Mr. Grant requested the lion, proprie¬ 
tor would permit him to proceed without 
interruption. In the disturbance which 
occurred in Alay 1815, about twenty of 
the young men were concerned—and, in 
that which occurred in November last, 
about the same number. On this state¬ 
ment it was unnecessary to comment. 
The hon. proprietor (Mr. Hume) had 
stated a ease, on the authority of a father, 
whose son hail been at the college, which 
he seemed to think, proved, beyond a 
doubt, the evil nature of the institution. 
There never was a case in which facts 
were more grossly perverted—never one in 
which the institution hadbeen more ground¬ 
lessly calumniated, or stood more clear, 
than that which the hon. pioprietor had 
thought proper to introduce. He (Mr. ■ 
Grant) would notgofaitlicr into this mat¬ 
ter ; he wished not to wound any man’s 
feelings by exposing liis private family 
affairs, but he believed the nature of the 
case in question was now pretty well un¬ 
derstood. In adverting to the disorders 
which had happened at the college, it 
would be proper to consider also the diffi¬ 
culties with which that institution had to 


contend. He would beg leave to notice 
some of them. There had been a rooted 
idea in the minds of the young men, that, 
being destined to India by the patronage of 
the directors, they were sure of going 
there, whatever might happen at college. 
They were hence less careful of their con¬ 
duct than they would have been if no such 
confidence had existed. Hut there were 
others who did not wish to go to India. 
Their parents had chosen that destination 
for them, and sent them to college against 
their will. They, of course, did not enter 
with satisfaction into the studies of the 
place. Perhaps they did not contem¬ 
plate a removal from it with any appre¬ 
hension, and might be hence active in in¬ 
citing others to idleness and refractory' 
conduct. It may he also true, that too 
much forbearance had been shown to¬ 
wards the students in the earlier stages of 
the institution, and this might have for¬ 
tified their preconceived notions of filial 
impunity. The causes of this apparent 
remissness of discipline, need not to be 
particularly gone into now, but one was 
the difficulty of discovering llie indivi¬ 
duals concerned in disorderly proceedings. 
A false notion of honour was carried so 
far among the students, (hat no one would 
assert Ids own innocence, lest this by con¬ 
sequence should lead to the detection of 
the guilty. Another cause that had ope¬ 
rated to produce ail ini pi oper spirit among 
the students, was the imprudent prac¬ 
tice ot many parents or relatives in giving 
them too much money for pocket expen¬ 
diture. The court of directors had done 
everything in their power to guard against 
this evil. They had regulated the amount 
of porket money to be allowed, and had 
warned and requested parents and friends 
to conform to the regulations ; but still it 
was notorious that many young men were 
largely supplied with money, and the cou- 
queuces were mischievous in various ways. 
To furnish students with a superfluous 
stock of money, was, in fact, to excite 
them to devise means of spending it—to 
employ their thoughts and time to that 
cud—to lead to inattention and remiss¬ 
ness in their studies, to encourage habits 
of idleness and dissipation, to set an HI 
example to the more sober and prudent, 
and make them ashamed of a strict eco¬ 
nomy. Here was a train of evils foe 
which indiscreet parents and friends were 
themselves responsible. Could they won¬ 
der if their children and relatives, so im¬ 
prudently excited, failed to shew good or¬ 
der and proficiency ? The college, and the 
friends of the studeufs In general, had 
great reason to complain of such persons, 
and it was earnestly to be wished: that this 
evil should be at length corrected. 

Another ground of objection taken by 
the learned gentleman and his friends, 
Was, the nature of some of the statutes 
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enacted for the government of the college. 
Rut on this head, although he (Mr. 
Grant) did not adopt their views upon it, 
be thought it unnecessary to say much: 
he was most concerned at present about 
the being aud usefulness of the institu¬ 
tion. The lion, gentlemen had declaimed 
agaiust some of the statutes, as if they 
were of the essence of it. But there was 
a clear distinction between the nature 
and fundamental principles of that in¬ 
stitution, and the regulations adopted 
for the conduct of it. The latter must be 
made liable to alteration—they were to be 
subjected to the test of experience—opi¬ 
nions might differ about them, and they 
might be modified as circumstances should 
appear to require. They were by uo 
means a permanent part of the institu¬ 
tion, and differences and changes might 
take place respecting them without pro¬ 
perly bringing the institution itself at all 
into question. 

Hcshould now offer a few words on ano¬ 
ther topic, which the learned gentlemau 
had dilated on at great length r-he alluded 
to the instruction given at the college, and 
the course of studies pursued there. All 
that had beeu said, on this head, particu¬ 
larly by the learned gentleman, proceeded 
from a perversion of the candid reports of 
the college council. In one of these re¬ 
ports it was set forth—“ That the condi¬ 
tion of tlte European literature was uot 
quite so favourable; the importance of 
the classical and mathematical brandies 
uot appeal ing to be so highly appreciated 
by the generality of the students as it had 
been in some former periods." This was 
a candid report made to the court of di¬ 
ssectors—a confidential report of the state 
of the college. But the learned gentle¬ 
man bad been pleased to make the follow¬ 
ing comment upon it. it will speak for 
itself. “ This," said lie, “ was a pretty 
specimen of subordination and docility. 
It was here admitted that the students 
were the masters. They were to select 
the brandies of literature, which it was 
proper to study— they, not their tutors, 
were to appreciate the value of different 
kinds of learning; and, when a young 
gentleman found the study of Greek and 
Latin to be a bore, be had only to put oq 
bis cap and gown, and strolf into Hert¬ 
ford in search of society." Every one 
must see that this is a violent and outrage¬ 
ous distortion of a simple fact, of an ordi¬ 
nary nature, to he met with occasionally 
in all places of learning, and that it is in¬ 
capable of yielding any colour to the mean¬ 
ing strained from it by the learned gentle¬ 
man. What did the sjtatemeut of the col- 
legecouncil amount to but this: that, com¬ 
pared with some former periods of the col¬ 
lege, there appeared to be rather an abate¬ 
ment ip the importance and value attached 
by the students tq certain branches of 
Asiatic Journal, —No. 21. 


learning? And may not fluctuations of 
this kind be reckoned upon in all colleges ? 

In the succession of students, can it be ex- 
pected, that the same degree of taste shall 
always appear for the same thing ? Is uot 
a diversity in this respect to be looked for 
among contemporaries ? Some will na¬ 
turally pay more attention, some less 
to particular branches of teaming. 
In one year, mathematics may be most 
successfully cultivated; perhaps in the 
very next, the display of taste and talent 
may be greater in classical literature. To 
discover this need occasion no surprise, 
though doubtless it will always be the 
business of the teachers to keep up a pro¬ 
per regard to the different branches of 
study. Time prevented him from going 
at length into this subject, but he wished 
briefly to advert to the number of lec¬ 
tures delivered in the college. The learn¬ 
ed gentleman asserted that the professors 
gave hut two lectures a week. The num¬ 
ber of lectures giveu to classes and subdi¬ 
visions of classes, was, in all, seventy in 
the course of the week. 

Mr. Ilume —“ Is that the system of the 
past year, or of the present ?” 

Mr. Grant said, that was the number 
given at present; but the reports qf 1809 
and of 1816 were to the same effect. 
The following extract of information re¬ 
ceived from the college states this fact. 
The number of public lectures giveu to 
classes, and to subdivisions of classes, 
at this term by the principal, professors, 
assistant professors, and native teachers, 
in the course of the week, is in all seventy, 
cadi lasting one hour, and given in the 
mornings, so that each student in the 
college has at least two such lectures eve¬ 
ry day, besides lectures in those depart¬ 
ments where private instruction is parti¬ 
cularly wanted, such as the orieutnl and 
the junior mathematical; that is given to 
individual students throughout the week, 
both in mornings and evenings. Mr. Ha¬ 
milton, for instance, devotes from twenty 
lo thirty hours in a week to their private 
lessons; Mr. Glyu from twenty to thirty 
hours; Mr. Walter several hours, &c. 
Independent of these lectures, aud other 
private instructions, were those giveu by 
the masters. M. de Foliguy gives lessons 
which occupy fifteen hours in the evenings 
of each week; Mr. Medland, the drawing- 
master, in the forenoon and afternoon five 
hours. The Moonshee ajso teaches the 
junior students Persian writing, an hour 
each day for three days, and the stu¬ 
dents of the second term for two days. 

Mr. Hume “ If the hon. ex-director 
is allowed to read documents, wh'ch 
others have not had an opportunity of 
seeing, I hope he will cause them to be 
laid before the court, for the information 
of all." 

Vol. IV. 2 Q 
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Mr. Grant —“■ This is a private paper 
which I have procured for myself.” 

Mr. Nowell —“ The lion, ex-dircctor 
lias gone beyond the bounds prescribed to 
him. When are we to expect that his 
speech will be ended ?” 

Mr. Grant —“ 1 have nearly finished 
what I mean to say.” 

The Chairman —“ I think a latitude 
has been taken by my hon. friend—but I 
rather believe, that such latitude was 
granted by the proceedings of thela3t gene¬ 
ral court; and the general consent on this 
occasion to hear my hon. friend, shews 
that I have placed a right construction on 
the intention of the former court. There 
will be no nicety manifested towards other 
hon.gentlemen who may wish to explain.” 

Mr. Nowell —“ I don’t wish to inter¬ 
rupt the hon. cx-director— who, in many 
respects, stands very high in the estima¬ 
tion of gentlemen on this side of the bar. 
I am willing, therefore, to give him every 
reasonable opportunity for explanation. 
But if lie goes on beyond those bounds 
which are admitted, in other deliberative 
assemblies, on similar occasions, I must 
object to it.” 

Mr. Grant proceeded.—He now wished 
to make a few observations on a point, on 
which a great deal had been stated by the 
lion, proprietor (Mr. Hume) in the speech 
he delivered at the last court. Speaking 
respecting the proficiency of the students, 
lie observed, that be they well or ill-qua¬ 
lified for admission into the college, it 
mattered not—they procured a certificate, 
and were sure to be admitted. This, 
however, was not the case. Several in¬ 
stances had occurred of sending back 
youDg men who were not properly quali¬ 
fied. An instance of tiiis kind had occurred 
recently. The late president of the board 
of control had a nephew, who was placed 
precisely in that unpleasant situation. 

But," said the hon. proprietor, “ the 
professors are obliged to give a certificate 
of proficiency, and the task is too grate¬ 
ful a one to be left unperformed, even if 
the young men are deficient.” Neither 
was this the fact, (t was optional with 
the professors to give a certificates or to 
withhold it; and he undoubtedly believed, 
looking to the houor and respectability 
of their character, collectively and indivi¬ 
dually, that they would not hesitate to 
refuse it, when circumstances called for 
such an unpleasant exercise of their pow¬ 
er. The learned gentleman and his friends 
had employed a great deal of pains to dis¬ 
parage the literature of thecoliege, taking 
for their standard the Oriental languages. 
Now, he had shewn, that to give in¬ 
struction in Oriental learning, was not 
the original object nor main design of 
the college. It was merely a subordinate 
part of the plan. It suited the argu¬ 
ment of the hon, gentlemen, indeed, 


as he had before observed, to main¬ 
tain the contrary, because if Oriental 
learning was the chief object, and this 
object had failed, then it would follow, 
according to their allegation, that the de¬ 
sign of the institution had not succeeded. 
But the nature of the thing, as well as 
the fact, is against them. The Company 
did not expect, and could not expert, 
that the Oriental languages would be 
taught in England, half so successfully 
or beneficially as iu India, where those 
lauguages were vernacular—the Jiving 
languages of a vast population. The 
Oriental branch of learning at Hertford, 
is only one out of many ami professedly 
subordinate; never intended to go to auy 
high degree of perfection, though many 
students had proceeded so far in it, as to 
lay the foundation of easier and more ra¬ 
pid advancement to perfection afterwards 
in lrnlia, and this, iu fact, was all that 
was requisite; but the lion, gentlemen 
making their attack here, left all the 
other more essential studies of the col¬ 
lege quite out of sight. It was proved, 
however, from a variety of documents, 
that the general proficiency of the young 
men, in the different branchesof learning, 
was such as, in a very material degree, to 
answer the design of the institution.— 
(Hear l hearfrom Mr. Hume.) Ho 
(Air. Grant) was sure he stated the fact— 
and the hon. gentleman might cry “ hear, 
hear,” but it would avail nothing: facts 
and evidences were against him, and the 
half-yearly examinations of the professors 
in particular, afforded solid and satisfac¬ 
tory proof of the high attainments of 
many of the young men. Concerning the 
nature of those examinations, he should 
now beg leave to read some explanation 
from the same paper to which he had re¬ 
ferred before:— 

“ They are nearly of the same nature 
as those in the first rate colleges at Cam¬ 
bridge, from whence they were partly bor¬ 
rowed, with some adaptation to the dif¬ 
ference of circumstances. In the Orien¬ 
tal department they are carried on partly 
viva voce, partly on paper by the Oriental 
visitor and professors conjointly, and last 
generally one whole week each term. In 
the European departments, the professor 
prepares a paper of questions relating to 
the subject of his lectures during the 
term, and embracing their most material 
points, but stilt not precisely known to 
the students beforehand, nor to be an¬ 
swered with any certainty, without pre¬ 
paring the whole portion read by the pro¬ 
fessor. In classics, for instance, pieces of 
Greek and Latin are selected from the 
whole that has beat construed at lectures, 
but the students cannot conjecture what 
pieces. These are accompanied with 
questions upon collateral subjects in his¬ 
tory, customs, &tv So in Mr. Malthas'* 
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department, and in mathematics, &c. a 
certain number of questions are selected 
by the professor out of all that bear upon 
the propositions that hare been explained 
that term. And this selection, written 
or privately printed, is laid before each 
student of a class, in a room where 
they arc seated separately under the in¬ 
spection of the professor, with nothing 
but pen, ink, and paper before them. 
The room is open to the principal aud 
other professors. The questions are 
banded to them. Each professor ex¬ 
amining at leisure the papers which 
are written, makes a numerical list of 
merit and submits it to the whole body 
of the college council, where the order of 
the whole is settled according to rules laid 
down in the statutes—-rules contrived to 
promote exertion in all departments, and 
to prevent the election of one and neglect 
of the rest, which has bccu unjustly at¬ 
tributed to our system. The printed 
questions arc required to he given back to 
ms, and are preserved. Some of the best 
answ ers are preserred by some professors.” 

“ But,” said the bon. proprietor, 
tl we cannot depend upon these. The 
professors arc reporting for themselves. 
We ought to have some other test.” He 
(Mr. Grant) believed that such a test was 
not called for in any literary institution in 
the kingdom. He believed the testimony of 
the college in which a young man studies 
at theuniversities, and of the masters them- 
selves of the different great public schools, 
were decisive as to the merits of their 
students and scholars. The examinations 
at Hertford would appear, from what he 
had read, to be most strict. Many of the 
answers of the young men, which were 
drawn up with singular ability, were in 
existence; they could be inspected ; and 
therefore, it was unnecessary for him to 
occupy the time of the court by expatiating 
on them. He had no doubt whatever of the 
. veracity of the reports made to the court l>y 
the professors—and the proprietors coulrl 
form a judgment of the general good con¬ 
duct of the young men, from the statement 
of lord Minto, which had been so often no¬ 
ticed. (His Discourse to the Calcutta 
College 1810, pages 35 to 38.) Instances 
had been before the court, of gentlemen, 
who had been educated in the college, 
coming forward and acknowledging the 
obligations which they owed to the ex¬ 
cellent system adopted there. “ Oh,” it 
was said, " there arc but a few indivi¬ 
duals.” That was true—but they came 
uncalled for in the way of private cor¬ 
respondence. Had there been the oppor¬ 
tunity of bringing forth more, it cannot 
. be doubted the number would have been 
greater; and even two or three credible 
witnesses would go a great way in sup¬ 
porting a case. When the testimony of 
-lord Minto (who spoke in the highest 


terms of the correct conduct of the young 
men in India, and of the value of the 
Hertford institution) was mentioned, 
there was an endeavour to weaken it, by 
saying, that as ail the young men at the 
Calcutta college had come from Hertford, 
no comparison could be instituted between 
them and others, who were educated 
elsewhere. There were, however, young 
men at the Calcutta college, when lord M iu- 
to’s opinion was given, who had never been 
at Hertford, and, therefore, au opportunity 
did exist for making a comparison. But, 
even if there were no young men of that 
description at the Calcutta college, the 
Governor-general had an opportunity of 
comparing those who came from Hertford 
with other writers of the Presidency, who 
had never been at the home college. Still, 
however, in order to do away the effect 
of lord Minto's testimony, it was asserted 
that the young men who went out since 
the institution of the Hertford college, 
were farther advanced in years than those 
who had before gone to India. This was 
a mere assumption, without foundation, 
like many other things that had been 
broached.— (Hear! hear! from Mr. 

—The hon. ex-dirccfor wished the 
hon. gentleman would hear him, and he 
would shew why it was an assumption. 
Ten years before the establishment of the 
Hertford college, the average age of those 
who went out to India was eigh¬ 
teen, and the average age of those who 
proceeded there in the last ten years, 
since the establishment of the college, 
was the same. It was therefore clear 
that the argument founded on the differ¬ 
ence of age was fallacious. It is further 
to he observed as a thing perfectly certain, 
that the residence of the students in the 
Calcutta college, has in many instances 
been much abridged by the previous stu¬ 
dies at Hertford. In addition to this, it 
should be observed, that those young men, 
who, while at Hertford, were distinguish¬ 
ed for their abilities and industry, were 
now in general, equally distinguished in 
India, by being preferred to the chief of 
those stations to which the rank they had 
attained was eligible. He hud a very de¬ 
tailed list of appointments before him, 
which fully established this fact. He 
would however abstain from going into 
these particulars, but he might be per¬ 
mitted to mention an authority much 
nearer home. It was the testimony of a 
most respectable individual, Mr. Young, 
professor of the Greek language at the uni¬ 
versity of Glasgow. That gentleman took 
occasion, in a letter he had recently written 
to an officer of the house respecting some 
payment on account of his son a student 
at Hertford, to speak of the college as 
“ a most useful seminary,” and of “ the 
great advantages his son has enjoyed as a 
studeut at that institution j” as also to 
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express ** his gratitude, and most full ac¬ 
quiescence in the college regulations re¬ 
ferred to.*’ This came from a man who 
was himself a professor at an university, 
and might be reckoned no incompetent 
judge in such a case. The court would uot 
fail to remark the terms in which he had 
acknowledged the benefits his sou had re¬ 
ceived from this calumniated institution. 

I would now, said Mr. Grant, conclude 
with some observation on the nature of the 
motion before the court. The h on. members 
who bring it forward, profess that their 
object is inquiry—but after all that has 
been said by them in preceding debates, 
after the attacks which they have made 
upon the institution, the government and 
effects of the college, can any one doubt 
that the motion proceeds upon the idea 
of criminality, and the propriety of 
abolishing the college, or introducing 
such alterations as to amount nearly 
to the same tiling ? I object to the 
motion, because the propositions con¬ 
tained in it go to condemn the college 
before trial. I object, also, because the 
motion assumes that the court of directors 
have not been attentive to the nature and 
interests of the institution. There was no¬ 
thing advanced to justify such an assump¬ 
tion. “ But,” said the hon. gentleman 
(Mr. Hume) “ you refuse papers, on 
which 1 could make out my case, yet you 
condemn us.” Certainly papers were pro¬ 
perly refused, because the demand for 
them was so made as to be an act 
of condemnation, condemnation in the 
form of inquiry, and before inquiry iiad 
taken place. To this the court of direc¬ 
tors did right not to accede. Had there 
becu a proposition merely for iuquiry, 
aud had the hon. gentlemen come for¬ 
ward in the first instance not as accusers, 
hut simply tu propose an iuquiry upon 
tiie ground of rumours alleged to be in 
circulation to the injury of the college, 
I should have felt myself bound to give 
that proposition a very different conside¬ 
ration. But when the hon. gentlemen set 
out with violent accusations and crimina¬ 
tion, and then propose to make inquiry, 

1 must disapprove a proceeding so con¬ 
ducted. After beginning with condem¬ 
nation, what hope was there that tlic 
subject would receive a temperate aud 
. candid consideration ? It is true a mo¬ 
tion is made to refer the question to the 
court of directors themselves; but it is 
still a motion which conveys condemna¬ 
tion in the very terms of it, and in effect 
a censure upon the directors themselves. 
The hon. gentleman (Mr. Hume) says, 
that I am against all inquiry—that yve 
arc afraid of taking the sense of the pro- 
, prictors 1 . No. But we cannot sanction a 
. motion which, under the guise of seeking 
inquiry, condemns before inquiry. The 
, present proceeding caunot be considered as 


really aiming at a candid investigation of a 
case on which no judgment has as yet been 
passed. It evidently indicates a determf- 
nation already entertained to pull down 
the institution; and to any measure 
which has this tendency it cannot be ex¬ 
pected of me that I should give any assist¬ 
ance. These very debates, which have 
been so unreasonably introduced, and so 
long protracted in this house, have pro¬ 
duced and must produce the most in¬ 
jurious effects. It is preposterous and 
unjust to introduce them at a time when 
the college is in a state of tranquillity. 
What can be more proper than that it 
should be allowed to go on in peace and 
good order ? —(Hear ! hear t from the 
supporters of the question)—-l mast re¬ 
port, “ in peace and good order.” It has 
been in that state for the last fifteen 
months, aud it should in all reason and in 
decency be permitted to continue so, in¬ 
stead of being exposed by the agitations 
in this court to new excitements to com¬ 
motion and insubordination. On these 
grounds, after thanking the court of pro¬ 
prietors for the indulgence they have 
shewn me in listening to this lengthened 
explanation, I shall conclude by repeating 
my cordial determination to support the 
amendment. 

Air. Paitison began by stating, he trust¬ 
ed he should be permitted to make a few 
observations upon the question, as it now 
appeared before the court. He should 
uot rise upon the present occasion, if h» 
opinion respecting this institution went 
the whole length of that of the hon. 
gentleman who spoke last. He professed, 
however, to eiitertaiu a very high opinion 
of the institution, but not so unqualified 
a otic as that which was entertained by 
many of its defenders. He considered it 
to have been eminently useful in the in¬ 
struction of young men in liberal and 
classical learning, and in initiating them 
in the principles of the oriental languages. 
He conceived, however, on the other 
hand, that it had not been quite so effi¬ 
cient on the score of discipline. He was 
perfectly aware that his abilities were not 
adequate to the management of this ques¬ 
tion ; but with the opinion that he had 
delivered wheu the subject was first agi¬ 
tated, he thought it due to himself that 
the question should not be decide^,with¬ 
out his being allowed to trespass upon the 
attention of the court for a few minute*. 
When he said for a few miuutes, he was 
afraid that he should do as others had done, 
and go a little further; bathe assured the 
court lie would be as short as he could. 
On his first entrance into the direction, 
he confessed that he had felt a degree of 
indifference respecting the college, be¬ 
cause lie conceived that the object of in¬ 
structing young men for India might liaye 
been attained without any such instils- 
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tion. He conceived that the plan of 
Marquis Wellesley might have been pro¬ 
ductive of greater advantages. In oppo¬ 
sition, however, to these notions, there 
were the recorded opinions of the court 
of directors, of the board of control, 
and of this court of proprietors, directly 
the other way. They had all concurred 
in the propriety of establishing this insti¬ 
tution. He must therefore consider 
that any attempt to put the college down, 
without establishing the strongest and 
most irrefragable proofs that there were 
incorrigible disorders and mischiefs in 
the institution to the extent which the 
hon. gentleman who brought forward this 
motion had stated, should he wholly dis¬ 
couraged. He must assert, that nuless 
they could clearly and distinctly prove 
the truth of the assertions wlrcli they 
had advanced, they must go out of court 
with their case not proven, and the in¬ 
stitution must be suffered to remain with 
some of its imperfections on its head, 
which, however, be trusted would be de¬ 
creased by some proper regulations- He 
himself bad been so indifferent to this in¬ 
stitution, that although, in the course of 
his duty, some share iu its management 
fell to him as one of the body of directors, 
yet he had constantly refused to be one of 
the committee of college; and he would 
state his reasons for refusing to become 
one of that commit tee. His reason might 
appear ludicrous, but he would use it, as 
it answered his purpose of furnishing a 
■good argument. He remembered the old 
proverb “ that too many cooks spoiled 
tiie porridge.” He saw a great many 
cooks about Hertford college, very anxious 
to put iu their spoons to endeavour to 
improve the mixture. He saw another 
set in Leadenliall-street, and another in 
Downing-street, engaged iu this cookery, 
and not having any particular academi¬ 
cal talents himself, he thought it better 
to keep aloof, and to leave the mess to 
those gentlemen who were willing to as¬ 
sist in preparing it. With these opinions, 
he conceived that the admission of even 
one more into this body of cooks, or as 
they were eallcd iu French artistes, 
■would have been productive of mischief 
instead of advantage; because in pro¬ 
portion as the number of cooks was in¬ 
creased, in that proportion was there a 
fisk that the broth would be spoiled: and 
he did conceive, that if the doors of this 
academical kitchen were thrown open, 
and the body of this court were permitted 
to_ assist in the cooking and correcting of 
this institution, it would be the most un¬ 
palatable and indigestible hotchpotch 
that ever was concocted .* On a former 
occasion, when the agitation of this 
question was first proposed, he was hos¬ 
tile to it, because he considered that the 
toJIege was going on well, from the re¬ 


ports of the professors and of the college 
committee, and from other obvious 
causes: and lie opposed the bringing for¬ 
ward the college papers, on the motion of 
the hon. gentlemau (Mr. Hume), because 
he did not think the subject ought to be 
entertained by so very numerous a body. 
The duty of superintending the concerns 
of the college having been delegated to 
the court of directors by tiie proprietors, 
and that power having been sanctioned 
by the authority of an act of parliament, 
he considered that the details of the state 
and management of this institution were 
better where they were. He also thought 
that an institution founded upon such 
honorable principles as those upon which 
the Kast-lndia college was founded, was 
not to be put in danger of being shaken 
by the assertions of a few individuals, 
unsupported by any other facts than those 
which were notorious to all mankind. 
The facts of three rebellious having taken 
place were unfortunately too true, but, 
at tlte same time, they were quite notori¬ 
ous ; and lie must confess that when tiie 
hon. and learned gentleman, ami Hie bon. 
gentleman who sat beside him, proposed 
to bring forward iinporfant fads which 
were unknown to the court, he had wait¬ 
ed witli breathless anxiety for the pro¬ 
duction of their budget: but, strange to 
say, his expectations were totally disap¬ 
pointed, for no such facts had been 
brought forward. He objected to tin; 
motion of the hon. and (earned gentle¬ 
man, brought forward under such circum¬ 
stances ; because he considered that the 
adoption of it amounted to no less than 
the admission of articles of impeachment 
against the college, against tiie profes¬ 
sors, and against tiie court of directors. 
Indeed the whole scope ami object of the 
motion had been truly explained by tine 
appropriate quotation of the lion, gentle¬ 
man, Mr. Kinnuird, wlm, in three words, 
had defined tiie object of tiie motion. 
Tiie quotation of that lion, gentleman 
was, “ Dr lend a est Carthago," which, 
in plain English, meant nothing more 
nor less than “ down with the college.” 
He objected to the motion, also, because 
it was the most extraordinary one he had 
ever heard propounded. It was a mon¬ 
ster with five heads—a species of Hydra 
—one head destroyed another sprouted, 
and the court did not know where to hit it. 
The first and second proposition went to 
question whether the college had answered 
the intended purpose: the third inquired 
whether a school would not do better: 
the fourth suggested a plan of general 
education in preference, and inquired 
whether as a matter of economy it would 
not be prudent to give up the college alto¬ 
gether: and tiie fifth was, whether it 
was not better to remove tiie military 
school at Addiscomhc to Hitileybarj-? 
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Now wliat would be the natural effect of 
having such a motion as tills referred to 
the court of directors ? There might be 
some gentlemen of the direction in favor 
of a Sfchool; some for general education; 
others might have a military bias, and 
think a military education was of more 
consequence than all others. It was ob¬ 
vious that the intention of the lion, and 
learned gentleman, in making this motion, 
was nothing more not less than to divide 
the court of directors, and to endeavour 
to produce from them such a report as 
might give him an opportunity of again 
discussing this subject in the general 
court. It never could lie believed that 
the court of directors would he una¬ 
nimous upon such a jumble of proposi¬ 
tions. At all events, it was well known 
they could not be unanimous in favour 
of the college. There was no doubt that 
conflicting opinions would be entertained 
upon the subject: and in such a state of 
things, the lion, and learned gentleman 
would most probably call for a report of 
the uarnc of each director who divided 
upon each question, and then lie would 
endeavour, upon the old inaxim divide et 
imp era, to divide the court of directors 
against itself. This undoubtedly was 
the main object of the hon. and learned 
gentleman’s motion. For it was not to 
he expected that a report in favour of the 
college from the court of directors, could 
do away opinions so decidedly hostile to 
it. But he begged leave to say, and lie 
hoped the hou. and learned gentleman 
would believe him, that although they 
bad had occasionally some sparrings, lie 
sincerely wished it to he thought that lie 
only meant to spar with his gloves on. 
In all events, he hoped he should avoid 
all personal observations. The hou. pro¬ 
prietor (Mr. Hume) had stood up in a very 
extraordinaiy mauncr to defend the con¬ 
duct of his lion, and learned colleague, 
but really it appeared to him (.Mr. Patti- 
son) that the hou. gentleman might have 
been hotter employed in defending him¬ 
self ; because the strongest language that 
had been used by liis learned colleague 
did not come up to that of the lion, gen¬ 
tleman himself. The hon. gentleman, 
however, had adopted a very singular 
mode of defending the language lie and 
his learned colleague liad adopted; lan¬ 
guage which the lion, gentleman was 
pleased to qualify by the modest name of 
“ doubts." But such doubts as those of 
the hon. gentleman he (Mr. 1’.) never 
heard of before. To him it seemed that 
the hon. gentleman's scepticism was even 
stronger than that of his celebrated pro¬ 
genitor and namesake, David Hume. In 
this case, what were the words of the 
hon. gentleman's “ doubts ?" Why an 
assertion that “the e.t.iblislnncnt of 
Hertford colkgc liad produced many indi¬ 


viduals who were totally destitute of the 
principles of honor or honesty} who 
were without any knowledge of the es¬ 
sential parts of the British constitution; 
whose habits were not fixed; and, in short, 
men who would be considered as only half 
Englishmen.” These are the precise 
words of the hon. gentleman's doubts y 
and these arc the imputations cast upon 
the young men of Hertford College. If 
they were engaged in any juvenile squab¬ 
ble or broil, they were to be stigmatized 
by these gross imputations : and if they 
were guilty of any act such as would be 
considered venial in a schoolboy, tliey 
were to be Frenchified, and stigmatized as 
only balf-Knglishiiicn} and a little riot 
and confusion was enough, in the hon. 
gent Irmaii’s opinion, to forfeit their claims 
to the character of humanity, 

Mr. Lowndes .—1 beg to ask the hon. 
gentleman whether a gun was not fired 
off in one of the riots ? (dries of Order ! 
Order!) I have a rigid to put that ques¬ 
tion. if the young men arc accused 
wrongfully, let their conduct be inquired 
into. 

Mr. Pattison resumed, and said the 
hon. gentleman’s defence (Mr. Hume’s) 
of his hon. and learned friend, totally 
failed when he seemed to rest mainly on his 
promise of the production of facts—-a 
word echoed and cheered by the powerful 
lungs of the hon. proprietor. 

Mr. Lowndes .—“ l r o.v et preterea 
nihil” 

Mr. Pattison said, that upon referring 
to the speech of the hon. gentleman he 
found nothing relating to the subject, but. 
what bad reference to his knowledge of the 
facts of the rebellions, which were al¬ 
ready notorious. The hou. gentleman 
did not bring forward a siugle fact which, 
hud the appearance of novelty, still less 
any facts which bore out the case of his 
hon. colleague. It was true he had pro¬ 
duced one unouytuous letter from a gen¬ 
tleman in Scotland. 

Mr. Hume .—“ It was not anonymous.” 

Mr. Pattison .—It was so far anony¬ 
mous that no name was mentioned. The 
name might have been handed to the 
Chairman, but it liad not been mentioned 
publicly in the court. The bon. gentle¬ 
man had produced this letter from his 
correspondent, but even that doeument 
liad very laudably praised the institution 
at Hailcybury, the author of it having 
acknowledged that his sou liad attained 
very considerable acquirements at that 
Institution. It acknowledged the moral 
habits which h : s son liad acquired, and 
lie spoke highly of the conduct of the 
college altogether. But then what did 
the gentleman do? Why he turned 
round upon the bosom that had wanned 
him, and inflicted on it a sting, and told 
a miserable and pitiful story about a boy 
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having sold his Persian dictionary. The 
only novelty brought forward in this no¬ 
table letter was the unimportant fact of a 
boy having sold his Persian dictionary! 
And was this the fact, he would ask, 
upon which the hon. gentleman grounded 
his charge against the studentsof the college 
of being only half Englishmen ? Really he 
(Mr. P.) had heard nothing else from that 
quarterns the grounds of so extraordinary 
an imputation. The whole amount of the 
proof which this letter afforded was, that 
a single boy had sold something of his 
own, and that he had been guilty of an 
aberration which certainly could not be 
wholly defended, but which was not of 
a very serious nature. But the court 
would judge of the candour and the kind¬ 
ness of the author of such a letter; he 
(Mr. P.) did not know the writer, and 
was not desirous of kuowiug him. He 
had acted very ungratefully by the insti¬ 
tution which had rendered him such es¬ 
sential service in training: up his hoy to 
good iiabits and the acquisition of a very 
valuable education, by this pitiful attempt 
to asperse it. He (Mr. P.) must think 
that the story of the“ mountain bringing 
forth a mouse" afforded a very fair ex¬ 
emplification of the puny efforts of these 
grumbling gentleman; for, in his opinion, 
the hon. gentleman’s mouse was the most 
half begotten abortive animal lie had ever 
heard of; and he only wished that the 
hon. gentleman would take his mouse 
back again to the mountain, ami hide it 
there for ever, for really it was nut worth 
the attention of tlic court- 
The hop. gentleman had stated that the 
motion for a previous question argued 
on the part of the court of directors 
a fear of meeting the charges aiuiiust the 
college. Now he (Mr. P.) humbly enter- 
tallied a very different opinion ; because 
l<e thought that the previous question was 
moved upon the best and the strongest 
grounds, viz. because it was the opinion of 
the mover and seconder of that question 
that there was cot the least occasion for 
bringiugthismotiou forward. The previous 
question was no more than this: “ shall 
the case, or shall it not, go to inquiry ?" 
He (Mr. P.) hoped and trusted, that in 
consequence of what had fallen from the 
defenders of flic establishment, the court 
would be of opiuion that this was not a 
fit case for inquiry. He (Mr. P.) was 
very sorry that the lion, gentleman (Mr. 
Kinuaird) who spoke in answer to the 
very eloquent speech of the hon. proprie¬ 
tor iu his eye (Mr. R. Grant) was not in 
bis place; he had amused the couit very 
much, it was true, with the contents of 
die little conjuring book which he pulled 
out of his pocket: and he (Mr. P.) could 
have wished him to communicate a little 
more of its contents: bat what he disap¬ 
proved of in the speech of that hon. gen- 


tlemau was the attempt to throw into ri¬ 
dicule and contempt some of the institu¬ 
tions of the college. The hon. gentle¬ 
man should recollect that in ridiculing the 
name of a thing, the substance of it was 
brought into contempt. He had talked of 
the terms principal and professor, regis¬ 
trar of colleges, halls, and so forth, as 
so' many charms for the purpose of de¬ 
luding the vulgar and upholding the 
system of the college, without any regard 
whatever to the substantial uses of such 
an institution. The ridicule which the 
lion, gentleman had bestowed upon these 
seeming trifles was, lie must take the li¬ 
berty to say, the less becoming in him, 
who had himself been indebted for his 
education and the perfection of his emi¬ 
nent talents to an institution carried on 
under tlie same regime. Tile hon. gen¬ 
tleman who was absent had expressed 
considerable doubt as to the relevancy of 
some papers which the lion, and learned 
gentleman (Mr. It. Grant) had produced 
in the course of his speech. Certainly 
lie (Mr. P.) must agree that those papers 
only pioved the sense of gratitude felt by 
some of the students who had gone from 
the college toward their masters. But 
considered as the ebullitions of youthfid 
gratitude for the kindnesses they had re¬ 
ceived at the college, they must be deem¬ 
ed emanations of truly ingenuous .and ho¬ 
norable minds fur the marked and signal 
benefits which they had received from this 
institution. Iu this point of view, un¬ 
doubtedly, these papers deserved consi¬ 
deration. But he would go along with 
the hon. gentleman to the full length 
of his argument, that the production of 
a few pi irate testimonials of this kind 
did not decide the general question. Un¬ 
doubtedly he admitted that the particu¬ 
lar instances of extraordinary talent and 
genius which some individuals evinced 
proved nothing upon the impoitaut ques¬ 
tion of the state of the genera] education 
of the college. Much instances as these 
were rare and extraordinary. They were 
like comets, which seldom appear, and 
were not to be taken as specimens of the 
common order of tilings. There was, 
however, one of these instances men¬ 
tioned by the lion, and learned gentleman 
(Mr. Grant) which had afforded him pe¬ 
culiar and personal gratification. He 
meant that of Mr. Stirling, the notice or 
whose extraordinary profieieucy and me¬ 
rit gave him infinite satisfaction, because 
lie was a prottgi of his own. He had 
had the honour of sending that young 
man out to India, and he felt it to 
be an honour, because he was an 
honour to his country: and he hoped 
Vie court would permit him to read 
an extract from a letter from Mr. Stirling 
Written to a young friend of his, giv¬ 
ing an account of bis official duties in 
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India, and shewing how he was practical' 
Jy ^nd usefully employed in the service of 
the Company, The lcttter was dated 
Delhi the 4th of June, 1 Bid, and was as 
follows. 

Extract of a Letter from Mr. A. Stirling, 
dated Delhi, June 18Id. 

,f My regular occupation is confined to 
“ the conduct of the business in what -is 
** called the Foujdaree court of the city, as 
“ head of which 1 am the Minister of Police 
** (another i’ouclie 1 assure you in every 
“ thing that icgaidsenergy, v igilauce, and 
“ extensive information ot all that is going 
“ on), and also criminal judge of the vast 
“ city of Delhi, thus comprehending in 
“ myself all the .inte-judieial, judicial and 
“ post-judicial fund ions of criminal judi- 
M cature, or, to speak tuoie simply, those 
“ of a magistrate and a judge of circuit. 
“ Happily my labours in this department 
“ uie not vciy severe and toilsome, as an 
“ excellent police has been long cxtablish- 

* ed at this place, and living wisely frani- 
1 cd with a view to preventing the com- 
‘ mission of ollences, as well as to the ap- 
1 preliemliug and seeming the puuish- 
‘ meet of offenders, crimes of magni- 

“ lode and atiocity are little known here. 
“ A> a stiikiug pi oof of this, I may meu- 
“ tion that lire present resident, during 
“ die years that he has been in office, has 
“ never found it necessary to punish any 
“ one wi'h death, substituting solitary 
“ confinement for life, or a long jieriod of 
“ ycais, in the few cases where other tri- 
“ buuals would piobably have pronounced 
“ the most awful sentence of the law. 
“ Amidst a huge ami vicious population, 
“ however, tireoccmrcnccof petty oflcnccs, 
“ of acts of rioleiKC and oppression, of 
“ rieielictions from positive institutions, 
“ uuist ever be frequent, and in the diud- 
“ gcry of investigating, punishing, and 
“ restraining these, much of my time is 
“ spent. On the whole, I am exceedingly 
“gialilicd with my office and the exteu- 
“ she poweis euti ustul to me. i have 
“ an ample field bcfoie me for the cxer- 
“ cise of abilities, the display of know- 

* ledge, and the practice of many of the 
‘ higher liitues, and as long as I labour 

* to discharge my duty honestly, ably, 

‘ aud industriously, 1 may enjoy the most 
“ exalted gratification of which my mind 
“ is susceptible, the consciousness of do- 
“ ing good on a very extensile scale.” 

\Vheu the court were informed that this 
young man, performing these important 
functions, was only twenty.two years of 
age, their admiration would be the greater; 
and they would he pleased to. see such 
piactical effects of the good education lie 
had icceived It would also be satisfac¬ 
tory for the proprietors to learn from this 
letter the piospcrotts and peaceful stale 
of that part of the Company's possessions 
in India. To every feeling mind it 


must be gratifying to find to what a point 
of extraordinary excellence this college 
had brought some of the Company's ser¬ 
vants. The instance produced was a sin¬ 
gular proof of the merits of the institu¬ 
tion, but its general effects were not the 
less conspicuous: and he begged to state 
from the last Bengal Gazette the result of 
the last examination. He found from that 
report, that out of thirty-six students who 
had offend themselves for examination, 
no less than twenty-five had been reported 
qualified for the public service, three of 
whom hud been in the college only eight 
months, aud fifteen got out of it in about 
fourteen or fifteen months. He should 
take this occasion of reading the state¬ 
ment of Lord JMoira upon this subject, 
which was published in the last Calcutta. 
Gazette; and he felt himself justified in 
doing this, fur tiic purpose of removing 
tiic impression which had been attempted 
to be made to the prejudice of the system 
of education afforded at Haileybury col¬ 
lege. It had been said that the college had 
produced very rare instances of extraordi¬ 
nary genius; now, for his part, he had not 
that wonderful reverence for extraordi¬ 
nary genius. He liked good plain sense 
and application to business; and with 
these qualities the Company would be ex¬ 
tremely well served In almost every de¬ 
partment. The Company only wanted 
good sense, good conduct, a sufficient 
knowledge of the oriental, languages, and 
a steady application to business. Now 
what did Lord Moira say upon the subject 
of the last examination ? In allusion to 
the large number reported qualified, he 
said this: “ in the estimate of the pro- 
“ ductile powers of the year, compared 
“ with former periods, this is indeed 
“ a fuiourable circumstance; but what is 
“ more, it is one in which there is no 
“ room for the operationof chance. There 
“ can lie but one cause to which it can be 
“ attributed: it is impossible to entcr- 
“ tain any other supposition, than that 
“ thete must have existed amongst the 
“ students a mote general disposition to 
“ study, with a view to avail themselves 
“ of the benefits of the institution, than 
“ has ever before been experienced.’’ 
“ Instead of feeling disappointment at 
“ not finding on this particular occa- 
“ sion any extraordinary genius, whose suc- 
“ cessful pursuit of extensive knowledge 
“ might exalt the attainments of the year 
“ into a rivalry with the merit of those 
“ boasted times, we should rather seize 
“ the opportunity to exult in the rarity of 
“ failure, itnd to remark how extraordi- 
“ nary a circumstance it is, and how much 
" to the credit of the institution, that the 
<< unsuccess ful instances have been so few." 
** Though, however, the attainments of 
“ this year are not of a peculiarly brilliant 
” stamp, I have nevertheless bgefi assured 
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"that the number of those whose ac- mainly contributed. The hail, and leant- 
“ quiremciits arc above mediocrity, would ed gentleman seemed to claim a went iu 
“ challenge a comparison with the most having lent a hand in raising an iiistiru- 
“ fortunate periods, and that the aggre- tion which lie now traduced with the k>- 
" gate of the knowledge possessed b) the verest invective. He first told the coutt 
" whole of the gentlemen now repoited that he had had the honour of establish 
" qualified exceeds, in a very considerable lug the college, and then he seemed to 
“ degree, what would be found the aggre- bend his whole aim to its destruction, lie 
“ gate of any former year. This in truth had told the court that he not only sup- 
“ is the real criterion of the usefulness ported the institution by his resolutions of 
" and extent of the productive powers of lfcO.j, hut that lie absolutely considered 
" the institution. The glory of a single himself to he the founder of it. 

“ individual is principally for himself, Mr. Jackson said “ no, no.-* 

" and furnishes but the limited coutribu- Mr. /‘at than .—He told the court that 

“ tion of his single, though superior ap- he felt disappointed at not hating the sa- 
“ plicatiou to the public service; but tisfaction of being considered the father 
"when, as in the present instance, of the institution, and at not having been 
" a large amount of acquirement is diffiis- invited to be present at the laying the first 
“ ed amongst the whole, a very wide be- stone; for it appeared, according to his 
" nefit is to flow from the exertion-of so own account, that it was his favomite. 

“ many well-instructed individuals.” child, and that through the w hole pi ogress 

Now, with these papers in Ins posses- of the child’s education he had shewn the 
sion, he really could not for a moment character of an indulgent and tender pa- 
admit the correctness of the statements of rent. He hud palled it on the head, and 
the hon. gentlemen, that the college was gave it sugar, and, in short, there timer 
not going on as well as it should do ; he- was a more indulgent pan ut than the hon. 
cause he thought, upon the question of gentlemen was to this his favomite /ton- 
evidence, the proof lay all the other way. tegi. And his indulgence did not last for 
All thattheliou. gentlemen had been able a very short time, for his kindness ron- 
to produce was brought from the reports tinned until the child almost reached 
of the professors, who had been perhaps manhood lietbre he evinced the slightest 
too candid in their statements upon the severity towards it. From its fir-t infau- 
subject, and it was hard to make them cy until it had reached tenor eleven years 
suffer fur their candour. Hut they had to of age he never found the least fault with 
complain that the Imu. gentlemen had not it: and until this moment, no body ima- 
put the fair and real construction upon gined that the lion, and Icuincd centleinari 
the meaning of the rqiorts. had the slightest objection to urge against 

The hou. and learned proprietor (Mr. his favomite. And lie (Mr. I\) appeal- 
Jackson), whom he had listened to with ed to the court, whether, according to the 
the profoundest attention, and who had hou. gentleman's own account nt himself, 
delivered ecitainly a very eloquent address this college mu-t not lie considered from 
to the court, had divided ids speech nearly 180a to 1810 as an object of Ins pareutal 
into two paits: one was to eulogize Lord protection. 

Wellesley and his administration, and Hut the lion, gentleman had endeavour- 
more particularly the institution of that ed to provetliatilii.-inaitufionwas meant 
nobleman’s college. He had expatiated to In: a school and not a college. Nmefy 
upon the dignified submission of land the lion, geutlem m would rccollc-t that 
Wellesley to the suppression of that col- iu the vi ry iiiivcriixcinent published in 
lege; and certainly he (Mr. P.j did ex- 180(1 for building the rnttr t-e, <■« nomine, 
pect that the hon. gentleman would have a full statement was given for the infor- 
proved that that college was in every re- uiatmu of architects who might be di*- 
speet a desirable institution. Hut the posed In contract, of the nature of the 
hon. gentleman's speech seemed to prove plan which the Company intended to carry 
that it was quire the reverse; for after a into effect. That advertisement was be- 
very long speech, the whole of what he said fore the court of propiietors, and the hon. 
amounted to very little more or less than gentleman could nut plead ignorance of 
this, that wliat he had so highly praised the plan intended. The hon. gentleman, 
was nothing but a splendid theory, and as a propiietor, was a party to the propo- 
fhat it was impossible, from the defects sitiim lor giving salaries—to whom ?— 
which lie had pointed out, the plan not to masters —hut to a principal and 
could have ever answered the purpose de- professor it.—' To persons whose duties 
signed. Certainly the hon. gentleman did were clearly marked out, and whose lite- 
not use these very words; but that was vary functions were distinctly defined, 
pretty much the purport of what he said. If the hon. and learned gentleman had in- 
The second part of the hon. gentleman's tended a school, surely he would have ex¬ 
speech was still more extraordinary, be- erted those admirable powers of eloquence 
cause the whole aim and object of it was he possesses in explaining the object ne had 
-to put down an institution to the erection in view. When a college was proposed, 
pf which he acknowledged himself to have if that was not his object, he would have 
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turned round and sniil “ why do yon talk 
about a collet;? ? We nieaut an establish¬ 
ment” —for this wa» tlicwoid which the 
lion, gentleman had fixed upon in 1805 
•—not school hut establishment. Now, it 
appeared to him (Mr. I\j that the word 
establishment wan capable of couvei ting 
either one way tr the other—to a school 
or to a college, ltut the lion, gentleman 
said that he originally meant it to be a 
school; whether he meant that or not was 
now very little to the purpose— (Hear l 
hear!) —the original idea was that it 
should be a seminmy ; but the lion, gen¬ 
tleman stated very clearly that the idea 
was changed. Let it he so; lint if it was 
changed, it was changed confessedly with 
the knowledge ot the lion, gentleman. 
The lion, gentleman had had an oppnitn- 
nity of considering the propriety of the 
change at thctinic it was proposed and if 
he did not approve it he should have come 
forward in the manly style which he did 
on all occasions, and have, said “ what are 
yon about ? 1 want a good sturdy school; 
I want a master with a rod in his hand 
who shall whip these boys of eighteen.” 
Now if the hon. gentleman had interposed 
hi that way, the court would have under¬ 
stood his object when so staled, ami 
probably the court would have given way 
to his opinions ; but the fact was, that the 
hurt, gentleman ilid not interpose, and 
the thing went on. Therefore he (Mr. 
P.) must contend that the lion, gentle¬ 
man v ai a sharer with the directors in 
4hc original sin of the. institution, and 
he could not now shift it from his own 
shoulders, Imt must have his share of the 
blame: and here ho must call to the re¬ 
collection of tile court a story in t he Ara¬ 
bian Nights Entertainments, of a comical 
fellow called the Harbor of Bagdad, who 
seeing twcltr men embarking in a boat on 
the Tigiis, and fancying they were going 
upon a party of pleasure, entered the 
boat with them, but found to his sur¬ 
prize, on their lauding, that in fact they 
were going to be hanged, and the conse¬ 
quence was that lie very narrowly escaped 
being hanged with them. Now if the 
com t of directors were to be hanged or 
otherwise punished for the sin of erect¬ 
ing the college, it was to be hoped the 
hon. gentleman would be one of their 
party ;—(.1 faug/i .')—for if there was any 
blatuc due, he should have his share. 
!"he hon. gentleman had said it was never 
late to retract an error. That was a 
sentiment in which he (Mr. P.) perfectly 
concurred, but tlic retraction of error 
should bit accompanied with a confession 
of error; and if the hon. gentleman had 
erred, he ought not to be allowed to say 
“ you alone have erred"—but he ought 
to say that, as we have got into the scrape 
together, let us get out together— aliens, 
mef enfans .'—not, a'lies, mes enfans ! — 
But he Mr. P.J understood that the ground 


and charge of all this error was founded 
upon three notorious rebellions and two 
or three minor distui bailees. Now it 
was most extraordinary that these advo¬ 
cates for reforming the college, who were 
perfectly acquainted with ail these trans¬ 
actions, did not feel a li'tle curiosity to 
know the extent of them sooner. If 
they were of such important consequence 
as had been represented, it was very sin¬ 
gular that they did not arrest the atten¬ 
tion of the propiietors helote. If the 
hon. gentleman really thought these mat¬ 
ters worthy of consideration, it was their 
duty to have come down on the instant and 
call for an inquiry, and insist upon a re¬ 
dress of those supposed grievances. But 
tlie hon. and learned gentleman acted ou 
this occasion like a physician, who should 
meet his patient in a perfect stale of con¬ 
valescence and a good state of health, and 
say, “ What business have you here? 
you were sick six months ago : go home 
again ; I must take care of you. You 
must be doctoral.” This was the way 
the hon. gentleman would use the college. 
“ Fifteen months ago you weie in a state 
of tu i bulence and disorder: but now that, 
your pulse is regular, and that you are 
quite convalescent, I must doctor you, 
ami send you back to the regimen of in¬ 
quiry.” ■ If a patient were to be so healed 
by his doctor, he would surely deserve to 
be sent to the incurable ward of his own 
hospital. But this was the way that 
the hon. gentleman came upon the court 
of dircctois.—He wanted to remedy evils 
w hich liad been long since cured: for that 
was obviously the intention and sense 
of the present opposition, “ It signifies 
nothing,” said the honourable gentle¬ 
man, “ that the college has beeu fifteen 
mouths in a state of perfect health, 
and soupd wind aud limb; 1 must have 
it hied aud blistered, and put under the 
regimen of water gruel." Now this was 
the error into which these sage doctors 
had fallen. They would prescribe for the 
patient w iicn he was enred, and reduce 
him again to the siek bed, iu order to 
shew the depth of their science. Really 
the hon. ami learned gentleman, when he 
admitted that it was not too late to re¬ 
tract error, ought, at the same time, to 
have the candour to confess and apologize 
for his own mistakes. In all events he 
ought to establish, by clear and indisputa¬ 
ble evidence, that the institution was 
really in the stale lie icprcseuted it to be, 
before be called upon the court to submit 
it to tiie dangerous experiment of in¬ 
quiry. 

The lion, and learned gentleman had 
charged the court of directors with having 
surrendered a part of their power ana 
prerogative. He charged them with hav¬ 
ing surrendered the power of dismissing 
the professors. This was a more palpable 
mistake of the learned gentleman. The 
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fact was, that the directors had not parted 
with that power. The real state of the 
case was, (hat the directors had the 
power of disinissng every professor upon 
good and substantial grounds, except the 
principal, or head of the college. With 
respect to this last person the legislature 
had thought proper to prevent the direc¬ 
tors having any controul over hitu with¬ 
out the concurrence of the Itoard ot com ■ 
missioners, but the directors had not 
parted with the power It had been ta¬ 
ken from them. The lion, and learned 
gentleman had said that l lie directors had 
said that the directors had parted with 
the power of dismissing the professors 
generally ; in that lie was mistaken, for 
that power was still left to them. 

Mr. il’eedtm said, that no professor 
could be dismissed without the sanction 
of the boaid of controul. 

Mr. I’atthon. The lion, and learned 
gcnih man had said, that by surrendering 
this power the directors li.ul exposed 
themselves to insult from the professors, 
.in the publication of pamphlets, lie 
(Mr. F.) could only say, that though the 
only gentleman who had written a pamph¬ 
let had thought proper to publish his sen¬ 
timents to the world, the court might he 
assured that the directors would not imi¬ 
tate the example by publishing their sen¬ 
timents. But of this he was confident, 
that the directors would receive that 
meed of approbation which they claimed 
from the public for that voluntary sacri¬ 
fice which they had made of their patro¬ 
nage tor the purpose of benefiting this in¬ 
stitution. It was true that the learned 
gentlemau who wrote the pamphlet in 
question had brought forward one very 
strong fact. This, however, was a very de¬ 
licate subject, and he (Mr. P.J should get 
out of it as fast as he could. But he must 
say that the bringing forward at this 
time of that circumstance which happen¬ 
ed five years ago—the restoration of the 
five young men ex|»cllcd—was a very un¬ 
gracious proceeding on the pait of the 
.learned professor. The real history of 
that transaction was perhaps very well 
known by every body. That five young 
men were restored after having been ex¬ 
pelled from the college, was very true; 
and it was equally true that one of them 
was the son of a director. But those 
who approved of that measure were 
governed by their own motives and 
feelings, lie (Mr. P.) should not claim 
more merit iu the part he took in 
it, thau any other gentlemen; but he 
wouhl speak for those who did approve 
and sauction it, and say that they were 
iiifiueuced by feelings for a father in great 
distress on account, of the situation of 
liis son: and added to that, they further 
rested upon this broad ground, that there 
was no absolute proof of guilt in his son. 


any more than there was in thirty-eivht 
other young men; for in truth these the 
individuals were selected for punishment 
as being the most disordcily ami the most 
troublesome young men in the college. 
On that occasion the lion, director (who 
was now no more) had prevailed upon 
other directors to plead for him; and 
the directors entering into his feelings 
as a father, and feeling for the situation 
of the son, against whom there was no 
positive proof ol'guilt, they yielded to the 
peculiar hardship of the case, upon the 
son making an affidavit of his iunocciKe. 
The real history of the other thiity-eight 
student-', out of whom these five were 
chosen to atone for their faults, was, that 
on that occasion there was surli a deter¬ 
mined spirit of resistance in the collegej 
that it was impossible to get at the truth ; 
and under those circumstances the sta¬ 
tute that had been so much objected to 
was framed. That became a statute of 
absolute necessity, for the college could 
not he maintained if the body ot the stu¬ 
dents could agice to assemble tumultuous¬ 
ly, and impropoily entei into a league of 
secrecy. Ill consequence of the difficulty 
of detecting the offenders and bringing 
them to punishment, it was found abso¬ 
lutely neccs-ary to resort to the principle 
of decimation, however cruel it was, 
both in principle and practice; hut it was 
a measure* that the directors were driven 
to, under the peculiar circumstances of 
the case. The lion, gentleman had stated 
that anione-t other things which the 
court of directors had surremicicd, was 
the power of pardoning offenders in the 
college ; a power of mercy which the lion, 
ami learned gentleman had rather poeti¬ 
cally stated went hand in hand witli the 
power of administering justice as sove¬ 
reigns. But how did the lion, and learn¬ 
ed gentleman’s observations apply to the 
present case ? The young men of the col¬ 
lege were not subjects ot the directors— 
they were not in their service--they were 
sent there in a state of piohatum; and 
until they had perloimed their two years 
ot initiation and prohitiou, they wore 
not under the controul of the court of 
directors: consequently, if they were not 
ill the sei vice of the Company, mercy 
considered as the attribute of sovereignty, 
did not at all apply to the relative situa¬ 
tion of the parties. The relation of sub¬ 
ject and soveieign did not exist in this 
case, and therefore the observation of the 
lion, gentleman did not apply; and he 
(Mr. P.) must say, that the directors had 
very properly given up the power of par¬ 
doning, for to him it was rather matter 
of rejoicing than regret. The professors 
were the best judges of the demands of 
justice; and the power of administering 
justice could not be more prudently placed 
than where it was, for it nut it out of 
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the power ot the director* to shew parti¬ 
ality ; who by the wav, if they did coin- 
mil a fault, either in this or in any other 
instance, were sure to hear of it from 
some quarter or another. The lion, and 
learned gentleman had su'd, ainoiig't other 
singular assertion', that the professors 
were endo.vcd with such a power that 
they might c.\pel a hoy for not attending 
chapa; and he contended that such ex¬ 
treme poweis ought not to have been 
granted to those gentlemen. Now, in this 
the lion, and learned gentleman was great¬ 
ly mistaken, because, in point of lact, tiie 
professois had no power of expulsion, 
except for defined ounces, or in t:\fra- 
ordiu.iry cases of gioss insubordination. 
Tills was one of ilie many rnisiepieseuta- 
tioas which Usui been thrown out on this 
occasion. The lion. gcuMriuau, and the 
oilier gentleman who Mippmied him in 
his motion, had sta'ed fh it Hit re w.io no¬ 
thing so easy as the duty of these profes¬ 
sors. Now lie, (Mr. I'.) must sav, that 
lie -IumiIiI lie ury mii i y to undei l.ike such 
a duty, easy .is it was staled to he. Jlut 
what was the leal tael ? Whv, the fart 
was, that these learned protessors deli- 
veicd lectures to the yniui" men as often 
as their minds were capable of jeceiving 
them and benefiting by I hem, and it must 
lie admitted that if young men’s minds 
»wic over-hortbeiied with moie lectures 
than they were capable of digesting, the 
effect would lx* injurious instead of being 
heneiieial. Hut, in tact, the line of instruc¬ 
tion pursued at the college did not go to 
either of the lion, gentleman’s extremes. 
•Otic of his extremes was ireiif/iinif bales 
of codon and measuring of muslin ; and 
the other was that the young men mere to 
l<e all Grot vises and Vulfnidorfs. These 
extremes had no sort of relation whatever 
to the resolutions brought forward by the 
lion, anil learned gentleman himself in the 
year 1805. The Company, in establish¬ 
ing tiie college, looked no farther than to 
qualify their servants tor the appointments 
to which they were likely to he promoted, 
and give them such an education as was 
suited to their respective capacities, lit 
sending out writers to India, the princi¬ 
pal object of the Company, in the institu¬ 
tion of this college, was, to perfect them 
as lunch as possible in classical and liberal 
learning, and to endue their minds with 
a knowledge of the laws and constitution 
of their own country. Now, what were 
these young men taught ? Why, they were 
taught the classics, tiie elements of ma¬ 
thematics ; they were taught political 
economy, civil law and British law, his¬ 
tory, a little of mechanics and of natu¬ 
ral philosophy, and were grounded in the 
principles ot oriental learning. In his 
(Mr. P.’s) opinion the whole object of 
the lion, gentleman’s original motion was 
fully answered by the attainments of these 


young men; for in looking at the testimo¬ 
nials produced at the last examination, 
namely in May 1815, lie found that these 
young men, almost without exception, 
were examined in these various branches 
of learning. In the classics they were 
examined in Horace, Livy, Plutarch and 
Sallust. They were examined in Kuclid, 
BiitMi law, civil law, political economy, 
British history, and in the Persian an.l 
ilindoostunee languages. These exami¬ 
nations, it was true, were carried on by 
the professors themselves; and here lie 
must admit, that although he considered 
the propositions now buforr the corn t ob¬ 
jectionable in general, yet there wen: 
many points suggested, from which some 
good might arise : for instance, as far tvs 
his influence and vote would go, he should 
he very glad to see learned men, strangers 
to the college, undertake to be present M 
these examinations ; for whatever luielit 
he the practice of other institutions, lie 
thought that the attendance of such gen¬ 
tlemen would give a solemnity to the exa¬ 
minations highly beneficial; and lie firm¬ 
ly believed that they would do credit to 
the students, and lie highly honorable to 
the professors. This he knew to be the 
practice at some public schools. He know 
if to he so at the Charter House; and al¬ 
though he (I'd not flatter himself with 
being qualified for a public examiner, yet 
he knew that there were many gentlemen 
of learning and of considerable attain¬ 
ments who would he happy to attend on 
such occasions; and if an art angement 
of that sort could be made, it would be 
highly desitable.— (Hear ! hear .') 

Them* was another point brought for 
ward on the other side of the court, in 
which he was ready to coincide with the 
lion, and learned gentlemen, namely, the 
injustice of that principle of decreeing 
that the youth who was expelled from the 
college should never be employed iu any 
department of the Company’s service, how¬ 
ever promising his genius, or however 
praiseworthy his merits might he in other 
respects. This was a matter which certain¬ 
ly was a proper subject tor the considera¬ 
tion of tlic directors; and if the lion, and 
learned gentleman's motion bad been 
grounded solely upon a pioposition of 
that kind, so far from opposing lie should 
have supported it; for be (Mr, P.) must 
consider this as bmdeiing upon tyranny ; 
and even Mr. Professor Maltli ns" himself 
stated that it was productive of evil, be¬ 
cause it prevented expulsion by tiie cruel 
and inhuman consequences which follow¬ 
ed a sentence of that sort .-—(//ear / hear f 
hear !) 

The proposition of the hon. and learned 
gentlemau consisted of five parts. He had 
divided his discourse into five proposi¬ 
tions. The first was whether the college 
had answered the purpose: the second 
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was, whether it "was now necessary; add 
the third whether a school was not pre¬ 
ferable to an university : now lie was \cry 
much inclined to think that the question 
of a school was not intended to be pres¬ 
sed by the lion, amt learned gentleman 
(Mr. Jackson nodded assent), for in his 
' second speech, he told the coin t that he 
did not mean to argue that point, hut 
rather aimed at the question of general 
education, which was the object of his 
fourth proposition, or, in oilier words, 
that every man should educate his sou in 
his own way. Hut lie (.Mr. I’.) would put 
it to the lion, and learned gentleman’s 
candour, whether It was in any degree pro¬ 
per to bring forward such a resolution so 
long as this college existed, for it was ei¬ 
ther good, or it was good for nothing, if 
it was good, it was proper that the ser¬ 
vants of the Company should be educated 
there—if it was good for nothing, it should 
be abolished. He gate the lion, uud 
learned gentleman the option ; but it ap¬ 
peared to him that the parents ought to 
take their sons to this college, so long as 
it was a proper institution: and that it 
was a proper one, lie was hound to be¬ 
lieve from all the accounts he had heard 
of it from every man who luid an oppor- 
luniK of judging of its merits. The lion, 
gentleman’s proposition, that it would be 
conducive to economy, in the expenditure 
of the Company, if the military seminary 
was removed from Addiscomhc to Hailey- 
liury, was a proposition to which, on the 
question of economy, he must agree with 
the hun. and learned gentleman, as a 
truism, in as much as that oik: institution 
was less expensive than two : for by that 
arrangement, certainly, the Company 
would have only one instead of two to 
support. But he. would ask the lion, and 
learned gentleman, with what degree of 
consistency could he he the advocate for 
upholding the necessity of an appropriate 
military education for the servants of the 
Company, and, at the same time, for de¬ 
nying an appropriate civil education ? If 
it was proper that the military servants of 
the Company should receive an adequate 
education, surely it was equally proper 
that those who had the highest functions 
to perform in civil life ought to receive an 
appropriate education: for this was the 
dilemma in which the lion, gentleman 
was placed by his own motion. If the 
lion, gentleman succeeded ultimately in 
his object of carrying the students at Ad- 
discombe to Haileyhury, he would in fact 
be acting directly contrary to his own de¬ 
claration of 18(15, by which lie urged the 
necessity of an institution in this country 
for the education of the Company’s cit'd 
servants. If the hon. gentleman'' was 
successful to the extent of his fifth and 
last proposition, he would he entitled 


to use for his motto this old Latiu quo¬ 
tation 

Diruit, cdijicat, mutat quadrat a rot an tit 
w idth for the benefit of country ye nil.-, 
men lie should translate thus': Oirutt, 
he pulls down oue college; edijieat , he 
builds up anoihcr j mutat, he chaiigc» ; 
quadrata , square civil cans ; rotundis, 
lor round military ones. 

What he (Mr. I’.) complained of wa«, 
that the lion, and learned gentleman, in 
promising to bring forward i'.u is to ground 
his motion, had been totally detect ire in 
the performance ot his promise. If, hnw- 
e\( r, it was the intention of the hon. gen¬ 
tleman to bring forward these facts at the 
tail of lire debate, lie would he at ting con¬ 
trary to all usage; if lie should attempt 
to bring forward any new facts, those who 
were charged with’them would have a 
a right to answer him ; but he presumed 
that all the, lion, gentleman's articles of 
impeachment were already before the 
court, and that there were none behind 
to bring forward. He (Mr. P.) icmcni- 
bered in the famous prosecution, or more 
properly persecution, of Mr. Hastings, 
an attempt was made in the course of the 
trial to bring forward fresh articles of im¬ 
peachment; but that proposition w.is 
most properly scouted. Now, he must 
persuade himself that the lion, and learn¬ 
ed gentleman’s hill of indictment was 
founded upon what he had ahead} brought 
forward. But if the h/m. gentleman's 
motion should be carried, which he sin¬ 
cerely hoped it would not, he Imped the 
hon. gentleman would at least me his 
success with some degree of indulgence, 
lie remembered a story of the gnat 
prince de Coml6, who in making a tour 
through France arrived at some city, the 
name of which ho had forgotten, when 
the mayor and burgesses caino out and 
apologized that they did not offer him a sa¬ 
lute of artillery; “hut,” said the mayor, 
“ please your royal highness, we ha\e 
twenty-four reasons for it, and Hie first i«, 
we have none.” “ Oh !” said the prince, 
“ if that be the ease, I excuse your enu¬ 
merating the other twenty-three." He 
Imped the hon. gentleman would treat 
the court of directors with the same in¬ 
dulgence, in i he event of their reporting 
that the college should lie upheld, aud 
would excuse them from the consideration 
of his other four propositions, which 
would he iu a truth disposed of by their 
decision on the first. 

If the lion, gentleman had been con¬ 
tent to bring forward that narrow and 
simple proposition, although he (Mr. P.j 
might have opposed it on the ground ot 
its being unnecessary, it would have been 
in other respects much'less objectionable; 
hut the reference, in the mode required hv 
the hon. gentleman’s motion as it stnnf, 
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lie 1 1 u»ttd the rouit would decide by a 
large majority, was not of a nature to be 
entertained; and would consequently vote, 
tia he should, for the previous question. 

Mr. Hoinnquel said, it was with consi¬ 
derable reluctance lie offered himself to 
the notice of the point, unwilling as he 
was to prolong a debate which, in his ap¬ 
prehension, had already gone to an un¬ 
necessary e.stcni: licit he thought, that 
considering the eiicutnst slices whiili had 
grown out ol this case, vaiiousand im¬ 
portant as they weie, it would he ininio- 
per tor him, with the sentiments which 
lie entertained, to give an entirely silent 
vote upon the subject. No inau, how¬ 
ever, could feel more sensibly than lit: did, 
his want of povveis to tic.it the uiattir 
in sueli a maimer as lie felt the import¬ 
ance of it requited. If he were to at¬ 
tempt to evpre-s his -eiitiments in the 
way he could wish, he should only feel 
liis own incompeicuey to such a task, more 
particularly alter so much eloquence had 
been employed, and after so much ability 
had been evinced by the lion, gentlemen 
who preceded him in the discussion. 
Notwithstanding those discouiagements, 
he should venture with some dilli- 
denee, to offer such an opinion as 
occurred to his mind. He had very 
little hesitation in saving, that after 
having paid all the attention in his power 
to every tiling that had passed upon this 
subject, he did not conscientiously think 
that a case had been made out, which would 
justify him in piling his concurrence to 
the motion before the court. If he con¬ 
sidered this merely as a question of in¬ 
quiry, lie. was sure there was no man 
who would he more ready to give his ac¬ 
quiescence to the proposition which had 
been made: but really, lie considered it 
as a question of condeinnation, though 
lie was perfectly ready to admit that the 
lion, gentleman, who brought forward the 
motion, did not understand it in the same 
way in which lie did. He did not wish 
to canvass much at length these opinions, 
but when a question of this sort was 
brought before the court, the court were 
bound to look at it, in the way in which it 
struck them; and as he considered it as 
nothing moic nor less than a complete 
condemnation of the college, and as a 
beginning to destroy it, it was impossible, 
in this view ol the business, that tic could 
entertain it for a moment. There were 
n few facts which, in his humble appre- 
heusion.wcre perfectly clear: the first was, 
that theEast-lndia Company had laid out a 
veiy considerable sum of money, unless, 
perhaps, than £100,000, upon the esta¬ 
blishment at Hailey limy, ft was also 
perfectly clear, that they had got together 
a great number of able and scientific per¬ 
sons, to sustain the duties of professors. 


This fact had not been disputed on any 
side of the court; on the contrary, it 
seemed to be admitted that it was impos¬ 
sible to have men, in point of education 
and ability, better qualified for the duties 
which they had to perform. Ami under 
their auspices, he would venture to say, 
dial great progress had been made in the 
libeial sciences, wliiih they professed ; 
beside which, considerable advances had 
taken place in the attain mcntol theoiiental 
languages, which he, for one, could not ex¬ 
clude as an unimportant object of the in¬ 
stitution. It must be admitted, that the 
establishment had already received the sup¬ 
port of the Company and of I’at liameiif, and 
therefore, it was impossible for the court 
of Directors to destroy it, without first 
having their acquiescence. There was 
another point, however, oil which, in his 
humble apprehension, much might be 
said. He doubted whether a judicious 
line of conduct had been adopted, by the 
defenders of the college, in bringing for¬ 
ward the letters of the young men who 
had been educated at this establishment 
to support its efficiency. Every man of 
sense must see to what such modes of ar¬ 
gument might lead, were counter decla¬ 
rations to be brought forward to meet 
them. This could not be done, nor 
would it lie proper if it could be done. 
That part of the business, therefore, lie 
thought might us well have beeu let 
alone; nor was the necessity of it at all 
obvious, when it was iccollooted how 
much better evidence was already before 
the court. They had the opinions of Lord 
Minto, and of several of the Company’s 
servants in India. They had, also, the 
opinions and the examination of the 
court of directors, contained in the re- 
poits which had been read to the court j 
and from all these he (Mr. 11.) would 
venture to say, it clearly appeared, 
that the pi ogress which had been made in 
every ill partment ol'literature, came up 
completely to what had been promised 
when the college was first established. 
There was another point upon which be 
would undertake to say, there could be 
little or no doubt; namely, that the 
principal and professors of the college 
hail had a very difficult and tryiug task to 
perform; and whatever might be thought 
upon the subject by other gentlemen, it 
was his opinion that they had discharged 
their duty well. Let it be admitted that 
the court of directors, upon all occasions, 
hud not conducted themselves as proper¬ 
ly as they ought to have done; that they 
themselves had been the occasion of part 
of the delusion, and part of the difficulty 
attending the case—let it also be sup¬ 
posed and admitted, that upon some oc¬ 
casions, the principal and professors bait 
not conducted themselves with all that 
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worldly wisdom they might have shewn, 
would any man say, that under these cir¬ 
cumstances, there were sufficient reasons 
why this establish incut should be destroy¬ 
ed ? He really thought, that the first ob¬ 
ject which every sensible man must have 
in view, even under these admission', 
would be, that if there were faults in tin* 
system, it should be their endeavour to 
correct them ; hut there could be no rea¬ 
son thht the establishment should be abo¬ 
lished, for that was the proposition of the 
hou. and learned gentleman, or, at least, 
that was the end to which his piopositiou 
tended : and feeling that this was the ob¬ 
ject, it tended very much to influence the 
vote which he /.Mr. li.) intended to 
give. There had been a not of out¬ 
cry against Hertford college — upon 
that outcry it was attempted to run 
it down. A debate ot many days had 
taken place—every point that bore upon 
the college had been investigated, and al¬ 
ter this ample discussion had taken 
place, an hou. and learned gentleman had 
proposed a previous question. This had 
been called an extiuguishei. But in the 
opinion of him (Mr. B.) could there be 
any thing more reasonable than that 
they who had attended, and who li.ul 
heard all the circumstances, on both sides 
of the case, should decide, whether or 
not llieie was any giound for inquiry; 
that they should say, whether tins was 
or was not a case tit to he refened to 
the decision of the court of pioprietors, 
who had not heard one word on the sub¬ 
ject. A motion like the present, which 
was to refer this question to the decision 
of, perhaps, prejudiced persons, certain¬ 
ly uuintonnrd ones, who might perhaps, 
vote according to their passions, was a 
very strong reason with the court ol di¬ 
rectors why they should endeavour to 
•top this question by moving the previous 
question, rather than by any other mode; 
nor did he think this mode of trial could 
be open to any objection. 

Having thus given his opinion accord¬ 
ing to the best ot Ids judgment, as to 
the line ot conduct which this court 
ought to adopt, and if they should enter¬ 
tain the same opinion upon the subject, 
he should be exceedingly happy, l.e must 
he permitted to eg ter a little more at 
length juto the merits of the question, 
and he trusted he should not be consider¬ 
ed as occupying too much of the time of 
the court; but although it was not pos¬ 
sible for him to confine his sentiments 
within a very short compass, yet he 
would endeavour to be as concise as the 
nature of the subject would admit. His 
opinion generally was, that when a ques¬ 
tion of any nature was introduced, the 
utmost latitude shobld be allowed to the 
reception of evidence to support it: and 
he therefore thought, that every thing 


which could be brought to bear on the point 
at issue should be admitted ; and there¬ 
fore, when this question was originally 
introduced, if the lion, and teamed gen¬ 
tleman, who brought it forward, had been 
able to make the speech, wliicu he dtli- 
vered with respect to the college, bear 
upon the question before the court, there 
could have been no objection to whatever 
he might say. But then, if he lecollcct- 
ed the way in which the question was 
brought bctorc the court, the learned gen¬ 
tleman's speech was not veiv well calcu¬ 
lated to attain the object, which every 
cool dispassionate man would have sought 
to attain: tor although the him. gentle¬ 
man, and histneiids around hiiu, disclaim¬ 
ed accusation, and professed that their 
sole object was to inquire into the state 
ot llic rsiabl.shmeut, yet, unfortunately, 
they took so wide a scope of uiglllilvut, 
and so remote a course mm that which 
they ought to have pursued, that, by every 
candid iiiiud, their conduct was vciy much 
to lie lamented, lie (.Mr, B.j would have 
thought it more discicet in them, to have 
confined themselves a little witnin bounds, 
because the linu. and learned gentle¬ 
man without the liar (.Mr. Jackson) 
nni't be aware of toe «licet that the 
statements m his speech would pto- 
duce upon the public mind, and that such 
effect niU't have been to take the 
ears of the public by surprise: and 
that it was something like an at¬ 
tempt prematurely to run down the col¬ 
lege, which in Ins judgment was exiieme- 
ly improper. But having taken the liber¬ 
ty ol stating this, lie must at the same 
time say, that a book 01 pamphlet pub • 
fished by one of the proiessors of the 
college, in deletion of the estubli'hiucut, 
had given him as much pain on the other 
side; tor, in his humble apprehension, 
that learned gentleman nad adopted pre¬ 
cisely the same line of conduct, in defend¬ 
ing the college, that he complained had 
been pursued in assailing it. lie should 
lie extiemcly sorry that any thing like in¬ 
justice should be done to that hou. and. 
learned gentleman, bat vviieu he had read 
some passages of his pamphlet to the 
court, the court must, he should think, 
entertain the same opinion that he 
(Mr. B.) did. The fiist thing he read 
from the pamphlet was in pages 73, 
74, and 7/i, and was as follows: 

—“ It is but a short time since the 
principal and professors of the East- 
Jndia college have been legw ly invested 
with those powers in the management 
of the discipline which are found necw-' 
sary at great schools and the universi - 
ties, and which ought, therefore, un¬ 
questionably to have been given to 
them at the commencement of the in¬ 
stitution. They are called upon to col¬ 
lect and rectify a system of govern- 
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inrHt winch it is at length acknow¬ 
ledged has ' been essentially defective 
for many years; and, strange to say! an 
inference scans to be drawn against 
the whole establishment because it is 
not already completed! Yet what is 
the task they have to accomplish, and 
tinder what circumstances have they 
undertaken it ? They have not only to 
overcome by a steady and uniform sys¬ 
tem of discipline the natural dilllcnltios 
inherent in the institution, hut, by an 
union of ronriliation, firmness , and 
the strictest impartiality, to mitigate 
and gradually extirpate the spirit of in¬ 
subordination, which, by long unskil¬ 
ful treatment has infected the institu¬ 
tion ; and this is to he done, not only 
without the cordial co-opnalien of all 
the natural patrons and protectors of 
the college, hut with a spirit of direct 
hostility in a considerable hotly of the 
directors ami proprietors, and a dispo¬ 
sition in the pnb'.ic to take part with 
those from whom they hear most of 
the college, with little or no inquiry 
into the real merits of the case. The 
practical effect of this hostility is nearly 
the same as if the authorities in the 
college did not yd possess full powers 
in the management of the discipline; 
and as no sentence of importance has 
yet been passed without occasioning a 
minute inquiry and investigation,which 
puts the college, as it were, legularly 
upon its ilefeuce, and vny few without 
giving rise to a most deUnnincd and 
persevering opposition, it is quite im¬ 
possible that the students should be 
fully impressed with the idea that tlie 
power of punishing really rests in that 
quarter, where all parties would agree 
that it must he most effectual in tc- 
pressing acts of insubordination. 

“ A further evil consequence of this 
hostility is, that language is publicly 
used, and reports generally circulated, 
calculated to fill the minds of the stu¬ 
dents with the most unfavorable preju¬ 
dices. In general, when a parent sends 
his son to a school or to the university, 
lie endeavours to impress him with a 
respect for the place to which he is go¬ 
ing, and the authorities to which he 
will oc subject. It is to be feared, that 
some young men conic to the East-In¬ 
dia college with very different impres¬ 
sions—with the impression of having 
heard the college abused, anil its down¬ 
fall prognosticated, by those whom they 
must of course look up to as the per¬ 
sons that ought to influence their feel¬ 
ings and direct their conduct. It is 
scarcely possible that tlie students who 
efitne to the college thus prejudiced 
should ever feci that attachment to the 
plat* of their education, the effects of 
which are on every account so desira¬ 


ble; ami it is difficult to conceive that 
an uniform spirit of order and obedi¬ 
ence should prevail among those who 
have frequently lieasd that another 
row would destroy the college, and 
effoit that object which they had been 
taught to consider as desirable. It is 
not meant to be asserted that any of the 
patrons or friends of the students have 
directly incited them to rebellion ; hut 
that the opinions which they have hrld, 
and llic incautious language which they 
have used, must upon young minds 
necessarily have produced the same 
effects.” 

“ With regard to the country gentle¬ 
men of Ilertlordsliire, the other suspi¬ 
cious source fiom which fllr. Hume ap¬ 
pears to have derived liis information, 
they are of very high respectability, and I 
feel much indebted to them for tlie uni¬ 
form personal kindness ami attention they 
have shewn me.” 

Here (Mr. 11. remarked that) he could 
not help ohsetving en passant, the 
learned professor certainly noticed his 
having received kindnesses and attentions 
from Ids ncighbonis, but he, (Mr. B.) 
confessed lie was one who thought that 
this was a very singular manner of ac¬ 
knowledging these attentions. 

The learned gentleman goes on : 

“ Hut I cannot conceal ftom myself, 
nor can theyeoiin.il lima me, that with 
one or two splendid exceptions they have 
been, from the very first, inveterate ene¬ 
mies of the college. They prophesied 
rally that the building would become a 
bairack; and their conduct has not. been 
unfavourable to the accomplishment of 
their prediction. 

“ But to return to the country gentle¬ 
men of Hertfoidshiie; I can most readily 
enter into their feelings, in not liking an 
establishment of eighty young men, from 
sixteen to twenty, in their immediate 
neighbourhood. Had 1 the choice of set¬ 
tling in a country residence, 1 should cer¬ 
tainly avoid the vicinity ol Oxford or 
Cambridge, Eton or Harrow. They may 
be fairly -allowed, therefore, to wish for 
the removal of tlie College ; but on that 
very account they may be legitimately 
challenged as witnesses against it, at 
least till they conic forward with their 
names and produce specific charges.— 
I.ct some three or four of them, and the 
same number of the respectable inhabi¬ 
tants of Hertford, declare conscientiously, 
aud on their honour, that the inhabitants 
in the very neighbourhood of the college 
“ live in a state of perpetual dread and 
“ alarm fi uni the wanton excesses coiu- 
“ mitted by the students,” and 1 will then 
believe what I have not the slightest 
ground for believing at present; but, till 
some such proof as this is offered, I muin - 
taiu that an appeal to facts would shew 
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that the asseveration of Mr. Hume is abso¬ 
lutely untrue, and founded on some gross¬ 
ly fitlse,' and -probably anonymous infor¬ 
mation.” 

Now he (Mr. B.) thought he liad read 
sufficient to satisfy the court, that if his 
hon. and learned friend in the corner (Mr. 
Jackson) had justly-fallen under the accu¬ 
sation, of having been rather too partial in 
the manner of conducting his case, lie 
must say that he considered the hon. and 
learned professor had not been very fortu¬ 
nate, -in shewing his moderation, in the 
share, which lie took, in the discussion of 
this question : and if the hon. gentleman 
with whom this motion originated, were 
accused with having brought forward as¬ 
sertions without |H-ouf, he really thought 
that the learned professor must, himself, 
fall under the same objection of having 
brought forward a great number of 
charges, without a single atom of evidence 
*o support them. The sum and sub¬ 
stance of what lie had just read from the 
learned professor's pamphlet, was a charge 
that there had been something like a gene¬ 
ral conspiracy against the college. Now 
he, (Mr. 11.) must confess that as a direc¬ 
tor, and as living in the neighbourhood of 
the college, he was not aware of any such 
thing. Hut all he should say upon this 
subject was, that if the charges which 
were contained in this book could be esta¬ 
blished, by any thing like evidence, though 
he, for one, was not disposed to write a 
book upon any occasion and though he 
believed that none of his neighbours were 
disposed to begin such an undertaking, 
yet he was persuaded that there would be 
found some mode of meeting those 
charges, if they could be made and be 
brought forward before the public; but lie 
believed the thing was impossible. He 
was sorry however to have detained the 
court for asingle moment upon these pas¬ 
sages of the pamphlet, for they appeared 
to him to be of minor consideration, com¬ 
pared with what he was going to bring be¬ 
fore them. Whatever was of a personal 
nature could not be considered as matter 
of great public importance; but where 
propositions were deliberately brought 
before the public which went to the very 
foundation of the principle of education, 
it was the duty of every gentleman, be¬ 
hind the bar, to consider those points, 
with candour and liberality, which appear¬ 
ed to them to be connected with the best 
interests of the Company; aud this led 
him to read the following passage of the 
learned professor's pamphlet. 

" The system of the college is I really 
believe not far from what it ought to be. 
That there were faults in the administra¬ 
tion of it will be readily allowed, gome 
perhaps within (for wbat administration 
is faultless ?) but many more an<l much 
greater without. Among these, are the 
multiplicity of its governors; consisting not 
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only of the court of directors, but of the 
court of proprietors : the variety of opi¬ 
nions aiuor-g them, some being for a col¬ 
lege in England, some for a college in Cal¬ 
cutta, some fora school, and some for no¬ 
thing at all; the constant discussions 
arising from this variety of opinion, which 
keeps upacoustautexpcctatiou of change; 
the interest of individuals to send out 
their sons as early and with as little ex¬ 
pence of education as possible; an inte¬ 
rest too stroug for public spirit; the very 
minute and circumstantial details in ali 
the pioceedings of the college which are 
required to be seen by all the ladies ami 
gentlemen who are proprietors of India 
stock; the impossibility of sending a 
student away without creating a clamour 
from one end of Conduit to the other— 
greatly aggravated and lengt heard by the 
power thus furnished of debating every 
step of the proceedings ; the chances that 
the details above adverted to will enable 
some ingenious lawyer to find a flaw in 
the proceedings with a view to their re¬ 
versal; the never ending applications 
made to the college when a student is scut 
away, for rcadmissiou, assuming every 
conceivable form of flattery and menace ; 
the opinion necessarily formed and kept 
up in tins way among the students, that 
sentence, though passed, will uot be dual; 
and above all, the knowledge they must, 
have, from the avowed wish of many of the 
pioprietors of East-Imlia stock to destroy 
the college, that a rebellion would bo 
agreeable to them. How is it possible to 
answer for the conduct of young men un - 
der such powerful excitements Irani with¬ 
out ?—.For roy own part, l am only asto¬ 
nished that the col lege hud been able to 
get on at all, under these ovet whelming 
obstacles ; and that it has got ou aud done 
a great deal too (which I boldly assert it 
has) is no common proof of its internal 
vigour, and its capacity to answer its ob¬ 
ject.” 

The learned professor, it seemed, was of 
opinion that the system of the college was 
not far from what it ought to be. It must 
be satisfactory to the proprietors, to know 
that this was the opinion of the learned 
professor, and he (Mr. B.) Imped there was 
no doubt of its being a sincere opinion. 
Hut the learned professor, it seems, was of 
opinion that something further was ne¬ 
cessary, in order to make the sy-tem of the 
college complete ; but he (Mr. H.) believ¬ 
ed that there was no man living, who could 
hare before devised or imagined what was 
recommended by the learned professor, as 
a proper alteration in that system. The 
alteration, which was recommended by this 
learned professor, was precisely nothiug 
more nor less than this: that the whole 
of the civil patronage of the East India 
Company should be given to the principal 
and professors. This proposition was re¬ 
commended in a note which he should 
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read—but, though iua note, was not a less 
part of the pamphlet. 

“ Little other change is wanting than 
that an appointment should be considered 
in spirit and in truth, not in mere words, 
as a prize, to be contended for, not a 
property already possessed, which may be 
lost, .if the directors were to appoint 
one-fifth every year beyond the number 
finally to go out, and the four-fifths were 
to be tlie best of the whole body, the ap¬ 
pointments would then really be to be 
contended for, and the effects would be ad¬ 
mirable. Each appointment to the col¬ 
lege would then be of less value, but 
they would be more in uumber; and the 
patronage would hardly suffer. A director 
could not then, indeed, be able to send out 
an unqualified son. Hut is it fitting that 
he skou d ? This is a fair question for 
the consideration of the legislature and 
the British public.” 

Now (Mr. B ) thought it a little singu¬ 
lar that this pamphlet, and particularly this 
passage (a circumstance which the pro¬ 
prietors might not all know), had been re¬ 
viewed out of its turn in the last Edin¬ 
burgh Review ; and, whilst the sheets of it 
were hardly dry, and this passage had been 
placed in a view to catch the public eye .— 
The proprietors would form their own 
comment upon this circumstance. To him 
(Mr. B.) it seemed to require no explana¬ 
tion. But he could not avoid taking this 
opportunity, to remark that, independently 
df the mistaken policy of this note, it did 
not appear very seemly, or indeed, very 
correct, in a professor, to throw out for 
public discussion, a remark, which lie must 
have been awaie was incorrect, viz. that 
Under such a change a Director’s son, if un¬ 
qualified, could not he sent out; when he 
must ki.ow that, under the present system 
this could not be done, except with the 
connivance of the professors themselves. 

Now he (Mr. B.) was very sorry to say, 
th(it in his judgmeut, instead of this 
change producing any advantageous effect, 
it Would be the most prejudicial and cruel 
Scheme that could be recommended. But 
in discussing tiiis point, (as there was 
something always specious in proposing 
that elections should be made entirely 
by merit and in no other way,) it was ne¬ 
cessary that the court should go to the 
matter of fact, and should endeavour to 
deveiopc what would be the real conse¬ 
quence of sutha course of proceeding: 
He apprehended that, if the election of 
these thirty out of thirty-six candidates, 
was to be made, it must cither be made 
by the Directors, or by the Professors : but 
at all events, if it was not made by the 
professors themselves, they must regularly 
send down the qualification for good 
conduct, and other qualities, which bad 
best) attained by the students in the in¬ 


stitution under their management, which 
in fact would be something like a choice. 
He would suppose that this power was 
given to the court of Directors; why, 
what would be the consequence ? Every 
man who had travelled through the world 
must know, that infinite abuse would be 
the consequence of it. Let any man 
point out to him the place where power 
existed, and he would prove to him, that 
power and abuse of power were synoni- 
inous terms. For his own part, lie could 
heartily wish that no such change as bad 
been proposed, should ever be established ; 
because he knew what would be the con¬ 
sequence. He would not say that the Di¬ 
rectors would take men into the service 
of the Company, who were not perhaps 
very much distinguished for ability and 
merit, and prefer them to persous who 
were much distinguished for these quali¬ 
ties ; he would not say that this would be 
the ca*e ; but he would venture to say, that 
wi cu the qualifications did not materially 
differ, the favourites would be preferred. 
Then supposing this power was given to 
the pr'ncipal and professsors, could any 
man doubt that those persons, witii all the 
passions and all the feelings common to 
human nature, would not follow the same 
course ? No man could undertake to say, 
that even those reputable persons were 
exempted from the operations of their 
prejudices and private feelings. If he 
should not tire the court too much, be 
should tell them a short story; which wonld 
exemplify this point. A very distinguish¬ 
ed man who had fallen, in some degree, the 
victim of academical feeling and preju¬ 
dice, the late Mr. C. Anstey, went from 
Eton school, to the learned university of 
Cambridge, the alma mater of all these 
learned gentlemen, aud there lie obtained 
his degree of batchelor of arts, with the 
greatest celebrity. After that period, 
there happened to be some dispute, about 
whether a fellow of King's College, should 
or should not read in the public schools, 
and in consequence of that, Mr. Anstey 
gave some offence to the senior of the uni¬ 
versity. What was the result to him ? 
Hfs abilities were depreciated, and his 
moral character decried ; and although 
liis abilities were equal to the task, aud 
bis inoial character inferior to no man’s, 
he lost ids degree of master of arts. He 
himself, with that feeling of natural in¬ 
dignation, which such a ciicu instance was 
likely to excite, but with ail that good 
humour which accompanied him through 
life, aud with a consciousness that he ill 
deserved such treatment, aud not at all 
ashamed of the circumstance which had 
thus taken place, aud with a belief tliac 
his character in point of learning aud mo¬ 
rality were not tarnished, he himself in¬ 
troduced the circumstance to the public iq 
the following humourous lines 
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May this lazy stream, which to Grauta 
bestows 

Philosophical slumbers, and learned repose; 
To Grants, sweet Granta, where, studious 
of ease; 

Seven years did 1 sleep, and then lost my 
degrees. 

It would thus be seen that it was not 
at all impossible, after the experience 
which human nature afforded, that even 
dignified professors and high academical 
authorities, might in that infirmity to 
which all mankiud were subject, make 
such selections as were not consistent with 
the faithful discharge of their duty, and 
the principles of justice. Circumstances 
might take place where the passions, the 
desires and the wishes of the parties, 
who were to concur in these nominations, 
would supercede impartiality, and a due 
regard to the important trust reposed in 
them. In his opinion it would be impos¬ 
sible for the court not to see, that it was 
at least within the reach of possibility, if 
not of probability, that circumstances 
would arise where the abuse of this power 
might take place j and so far from his 
being disposed to give the least encourage¬ 
ment to such a principle, if there was the 
least probability of Us taking place, in¬ 
stead of establishing such a power, it 
ought to be expressly provided against by 
positive law. But the strongest objection 
that he would have to it, and that which 
deserved the greatest consideration, was 
the unnecessary hardship which would be 
imposed, upon those who should become 
the objects of its exercise. When it 
came to be considered that six young men, 
out of thirty-six, must necessarily go to 
Che college, and that whether they were 
pares nrgotii or not, they must necessarily 
be plucked , for that, he believed, was a 
collegiate expression, the comparison of 
their situation, in this view, bethought 
might aptly be applied to that, which had 
been alluded in the course of this debate, 
namely to the tortures of the bed of Pro¬ 
crustes. Nothing, in his mind, would be 
«o mad, so cruel, as to subject these uu- 
fortunate young men, to the terrible power 
Of the professors. In his humble appre¬ 
hension, such a power would produce 
worst consequences thaneven those, which 
had been unjustly attributed to the pre¬ 
sent system of the college. It would beat 
down the energy of the young men ; it 
would pervert the course of education, 
subdue their minds, and place those young 
men who ought to be protected, in a sort 
Of degrading slavery. lu his opinion such 
an alteration, instead of supporting the 
college, must iu Us consequences necessa¬ 
rily destroy it. 

If thedismiation of a few young men, wbo 
deserved to be dismissed* bad created so 
mudh clamour in the town, and amongst 
tbe public, what would be the effect if six 


(after all the expense of education) must 
be passed over or plucked every year, not 
because they were unqualified, but be¬ 
cause they had not been able to reach tbe 
accomplishments of other persons; and 
even if favour was not shewn in the dis¬ 
tinction, he believed it always would be 
supposed to exist. Nor could he think, 
tliat the college could exist for a single 
year under such a system. He con¬ 
curred with the honourable and learn¬ 
ed gentleman, that if the circumstances 
of the Company were such, as to 
enable them to adopt a shorter lad¬ 
der of promotion, for real worth and ge¬ 
nuine merit, than at present existed, it 
would be a most desirable measure: but 
if the change, which was now proposed, 
were established, it would suppress the 
energies of the humau mind, and produce 
the most pernicious consequences; it 
might indeed make a professor's chair a 
little easier to him (though this he doubt¬ 
ed) but the sacrifice would be more thau 
commensurate to the cud. If he were 
called upou, and he bad the power, to de¬ 
cide ou this question, aud it were put to 
him whether lie would admit of such a®, 
alteration, or entirely annihilate the col¬ 
lege, (notwithstanding the'opinions ho 
entertained of the advantages of that col¬ 
lege) he should have no hesitation what- 
ever in saying, that his decision would bo 
iu favour of the latter proposition ; and 
he would briefly state to the court, the 
ground upon which that opinion would bo 
established. He had now beeu a Director 
of the Company between thirty and forty 
years; and, in saying that lie ought at the 
same time to express the gratitude which 
lie felt for the attention that had been paid 
to him by the proprietors during the whole 
time; for if he neglected to do so* he 
should be belying tbe feelings of his heart; 
their kindness to him was graven there in 
characters never to be effaced. In that 
period, though a retired man, he had al¬ 
ways been an attentive observer of what 
had taken place. The servants of the 
Company had passed in succession be¬ 
fore his eyes—he saw in many of them 
the most splendid talents and accomplish¬ 
ments—he knew tbeir worth. Going out 
as they formerly did at an early period of 
life—he know that their acquirements 
must have beeu their own—that few of 
them could have received a college educa¬ 
tion, and therefore it was perfectly clear 
that those things might be acquired with¬ 
out such au education, though perhaps 
more speedily, and more certainly with 
the benefits of such an education. But, 
in his opinion, if the court were once to 
lay it down, that the principle to which 
he now alluded, ought to be introduced 
into the establishment at Hertford college 
(he hardly knew bow to express himself 
in the way he could wish) it must he by 
the abuse of every thing good and valuable 

2 Q 2 
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iu such an institution ; for it would be in¬ 
troducing the influence of prejudice and 
passion iu decisions, which ought to be 
governed by candour and reason; and it 
tvouhl be defeating all the objects which 
the Company could have In view, for the 
benefit of the establishments in India, 
and in fact, instead of raising, it would 
depress that spirit of emulation and en¬ 
terprise, from which alone the Company 
could hope to derive advantage in the 
efcertkms of their servants. The human 
mind, was like steei; for when once sleet 
had lost its elasticity, and that which 
gave it its superiority over other metals, 
for the particular purposes to which it 
was applied, nothing could restore it to 
its quality, except by its returning to 
the state of iron. So it was with the hu¬ 
man mind. If that principle of cuter- 
pi ire and honourable ambition, by which 
the human mind Was distinguished, was 
inoken down, ami it was taught to feel, 
that favour might effect what was stated 
to be ohly the reward of merit ; the first 
energy of the human character would be 
lostand unless the mind was re-iuadc, 
this energy never could be restored to 
those subjects upon whom it was lost. 

In this way, therefore, the suggested al¬ 
teration would do more mischief to the 
establishments of India, than could possi¬ 
bly be imagined, or than could be done 
by neglecting to establish a regular mode 
of educating tin* Company’s servants. He 
was perfectly witling, however, to admit, 
that the Company having acquired such 
&u empire in India, with 110 less a popula¬ 
tion than, at least, forty millions of souls; 
it was their duty to provide meu suitably 
qualified, for the due government of sncli 
a territory. He had lmd frequent occa¬ 
sion to hear it stated, that the Company 
had attained those acquisitions bp chance. 
This lie did not believe to have been the 
case: on the contrary, lie believed, that 
they had attained them, by the invincible 
bravery of their armies, and by the wis¬ 
dom of their civil servants—by the libe¬ 
rality of the general court of proprietors, 
——tind lie also hoped, by some exertion of 
those persons, who sat within the bar. 
But he had no hesitation in saying, that 
If any gentleman would shew him auy 
system of education, that was likely to 
provide for the wants of the Company’s 
subjects, in a belter way than the l)irec¬ 
tors had already provided, he should be 
ready, without auy attention to patronage, 
or to any thing else, to give his support 
to that inode of education. Hu was jier- 
fectly Sensible that the empire which the 
Company had attaiued in India, must 
some day or other, pass ftom them ; but 
if that should be' the case, he should 
wish, the natives ■ of that country 
should feel, that, raised In the scale of 
human beings, and improved in every re¬ 


lation of social order, British liberality 
had ever been comtoiensurate with Bri¬ 
tish power. He assured the court, that 
this was the unfeigned wish of his heart, 
and that at some future time it should bd 
said, that whilst the Company were pur¬ 
suing their owu interests, in common* 
with the rest of mankind, that if they 
had conquered, they had conquered not 
to destroy, but to improve. But what- 
ever might be the issue of the present 
discussion, he hoped that this good would 
attend it; lie was desirous at all times to* 
endeavour to extract good from evil; he 
hoped thatalthnugh there were mauy things 
stated iu the court, which, though they 
might occasion a great deal of pain to in¬ 
dividuals, would ultimately lead to bene¬ 
ficial consequences. He hoped, in the 
first place, that the court of Directors 
would feel, that their conduct upon all oc¬ 
casions, must be under the controul of 
public opiniou. It was very dcsireablo 
that this should be the case j and 
lie hoped, in the second place, that 
the discussion, which lmd taken place, 
would be also beneficial to the priucipal 
and professors of the college, because he 
thought it was generally desirable, they 
should feel that their conduct would like¬ 
wise be open to the controul of the same 
opiniou v and he Itnped, above all things, 
that they would feel that the first quality 
which the persons, who wisiicd to govern 
others, ought to possess, should he that of 
being able to govern their own tempers - r 
lastly, lie hoped that if the disposition of 
the \OHiig men at Haileybury had been 
such, as was stated by the learned profes¬ 
sor, upon whose pamphlet he had com¬ 
mented so much at length, lie flattered 
himself the discussion would also have 
this good effect—It would satisfy the 
young men, that no power remained iu 
the court of directors to contiotil, in their 
favour, the decisions of the principal 
and professors. The only interference 
that could take place behind the bar, was 
to take care and set the professors right, 
whenever they should attempt to go be¬ 
yond justice, auri the provisions of the 
statutes; for when these statutes were 
made, it was intended that they should be 
equally applied, to the strong as to the 
weak—to the governors, as wcil as the go¬ 
verned ; and be thought if there was 
a point of any description more material 
than another, upon which the human 
mind was sooner open—it was upon the 
feelings of justice. He was thoroughly sa¬ 
tisfied that if the gentlemen, who were cal¬ 
led upon to administer the laws of the 
college, would ouly apply them with strict 
impartiality; they would be easily par¬ 
doned, even for the severity of their ap¬ 
plication. The professors should sec that 
the only effectual mode of Securing the 
confidence and affection of tbtrijr pupil s* 
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and of exciting a spirit of improvement, 
was to administer justice in mercy ; for 
bis own part, he could lay his haml upon 
his heart, and say from his own consci¬ 
entious feelings, and the experience he 
had had of human nature, that this was 
the principle by which the human mind 
had always been best governed. 

He had to apologise to the court for tak¬ 
ing up their time at so much length ; and 
thanked them for the kind attention 
which they had paid to iiis observa¬ 
tions. Probably in wiiat he bad said, he 
might have been guilty of error; but his 
sentiments came from the heart. He 
hoped, in the observations which he had 
tuade upon the hon. and learned professor, 
who had written the pamphlet, that 
gentleman would think no unkiudness 
was meant towards him; and that the 
hon. and learned gentleman would not 
consider, that there was any thing personal 
in what he had stated. He had been in 
the habit of seeing that gentleman some¬ 
times, and lie should not do him justice 
if he did nut say that lie thought him a 
very valuable acquisition to the institu¬ 
tion. He was indebted to him for some 
personal civilities, and for the assistance 
which he had occasionally given him. 

The hon. diiector concluded by saying, 
that he should give bis concurrence to 
the motion for the previous question, be¬ 
cause he thought that was the only step 
which could properly betaken .—(Criesof 
question ! question U 

Mr. Elphimtone begged the attention 
fof the court for a few minutes. He con¬ 
fessed he did not expect, after what had 
passed, that this question Would go to 
the rote: but as that was the course of 
the proceeding, and as it must be decided 
tone way or the other, lie should take the 
libeity of explaining, iu a few words, the 
grouuds of the vote he should give, llis 
hon. friend, who spoke last but one, had 
delivered his srutiuicnts at considerable 
length; but if he thought that he was 
speaking ttie opinion of the court of 
directors as a body, he was under some 
mistake, because, for bis own part, he 
must say he did not accede to that opi¬ 
nion. He had heard a good many 
speeches upon the present question, but 
he did not think that any of the lion, 
gentlemen whom he had heard had giap- 
pied with the main point iu the debate. 
He (Mr. E.), however, would endeavour 
to do it in a few sentences. But he must 
say, in the first place, that he could 
agree with none of the geutiemcn who 
had spoken from within the bar. He 
could not agree with his bon. friend ou 
his right baud (Mr. Grant), in thiukiug 
that the college was most excellent; nor, 
on the other hand, could he agree with 
tire hon. and learned gentleman who 
brought forward these propositions, that 


the college was so bad that it should be. 
done away. Whatever might be the 
opinion of the other directors upon this 
subject, lie should uot stop to consider 
them ; but be felt, in his own mind, that 
the college was not every thing that 
could be expected, nor what tlic court 
had a right to expect. But certaiuiy he 
thought that it was capable of being 
improved, and that very easily; ami, 
therefore, he should be sorry to see it 
done away. There were many t Linus 
that presented themselves, which, in 
bis mind, were extremely offensive, and 
which, if removed, would, iu his opi¬ 
nion, remove cicry objection to the col¬ 
lege. It appeared to him, hi the fust 
place, that, in looking to the. whole 
management of the college, the principal 
object of the professors seemed to be, to 
secure appointments for themselves, with¬ 
out paying any regard to the discipline of 
the institution. Probably lie might take 
an erroneous view of the subject, hut 
this was his fixed and determined opinion. 
He had the greatest respect for the pro¬ 
fessors, as learned aud respectable men; 
but still lie must say that these gent le¬ 
nient secuied to pay more respect to their 
own interests and the dignity of their 
oll'tee than to the most important part 
of their duty,—nuqicly, a due attention 
to the discipline and manners of their 
pupils; for they appeared to consider, 
that when their lecture hooks were closed 
they had acquitted themselves of every 
part of their duty. Fiomvvliat tie could 
learn of their conduct when out of their 
lecturing rooms, their was a total absence 
of attention ro the demeanour and moral 
conduct of their students. This appeared 
to him to be the prominent evil of the 
present system, and that upon which 
hinged all 1 lie rows mid rebellions which 
had unfortunately taken place iu tiie 
college, if the professors had been more 
attentive to the young men iu imploring 
their social qualities, by treating them 
with kindness and condescension, instead 
of treating them with harshness aud hau¬ 
teur, as if they were a class of beings 
beneath the notice of so dignified a pri¬ 
son age as a professor, he was (lerfeclly 
persuaded that none of these complaints 
would have arisen. Young men were 
naturally susceptible of kindness, as well 
as of good example,—and he ventured to 
say, that if the professors had any thing 
like that fatherly feeling which ought 
to belong to men in such situations, and 
had treated their pupils with more kind¬ 
ness, they would have produced for 
themselves that esteem and affect ion 
upon which sincere respect and veneration 
for constituted authority like theirs must 
he founded. For his part, lie had always 
found that the most effectual way of go¬ 
verning human nature, as well as all other 
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creatures, was by treating it with kind¬ 
ness and good nature. The want of these 
qualities in the professors had bten the 
ruin of thecollege. Mr. Professor Mahhua 
had talked a good deal about kindness and 
attention to the students, and all that 
sort of thing: but did he practice what 
he preached? If he had, he (Mr. E.) 
would venture to say that there would 
hare been no occasion for his pamphlet, 
because lie was thoroughly convinced that 
if there had been real kindness and real at¬ 
tention shewn to the lads of the college, a 
principle of gratitude and of affection 
would have bound them to their masters. 
The fact was that the professors were 
too high; they were swelled up with too 
much of their own consequence. They 
could not come down from their high 
stations, and they treated young fellows 
of eighteen or nineteen as the arrantest 
schoolboys. In short, they would never 
come down from tlic dignity of the pro¬ 
fessor's chair: they were always the 
professor, and nothing else. If they had 
attended a little more to the boys in their 
private and leisure hours, and been a 
little more familiar and kind with them, 
the college never could have been in that 
state of which so much complaint had 
been made. Had they changed their tone 
and manner, and aettd mote like parents 
than tyrants, they would have gained the 
affections of the young men, aud they 
would have secured suboidinatiou in the 
college, from principle, rather than from 
rerror: but the fact was, they would not 
condescend to become acquainted with the 
boys in privacy, and consequently they 
never knew their merits as social beings. 
There was one very remarkable circum¬ 
stance, which seemed to him to bo extra¬ 
ordinary and muu countable, namely, ttiat 
in all these rows tlicic was not one pio- 
lessor who stood forward to try if lie 
could stop them : ami although there were 
four or (ire of the laws well disposed, and 
reaily to join them in their efforts for that 
purpose, still the lows were allowed to go 
ou as if the professors were not there to 
do what they might. This was an undis¬ 
puted fact. He remembered a pietty 
passage in Virgil,* which he could not 
immediately quote, but the sense of it 
was, “ When the court were all in riot 
and confusion, not a respectable man ap¬ 
peared.” So it was in this case,—when 

* We presume, the hon. director alluded to 
the following passage— 

Ai, vcluti magno in populo qnum sepe co-orta cst 
Stditio, saivityut auimis ignobile vulgns i 
Jamque faces etraxa volant; furorarma ministrat: 
Turn pictatc graiem nc merit i* si ftn te virum quern 
ConspexCie, silent, arrmiupie auribut nit ant; 
lUe ft git dictia animot it picloia luulitl. 


the college was all in uproar not a res^ 
pectablc professor made his appearance. 
He hoped, however, the professors woU|d 
see that they had been a little too bigj,^ 
and that they would now see the poljgy 
of observing a different practice towa^j, 
the students. But there was another 
which was productive of equally bgj 
consequences, namely, the horrible g y S . 
tem upon which the laws of the col| e g C 
were administered. The statutes of jjj e 
college were abominable; he could not 
endure them; and he was astoul g }j e( j 
how they could have got upon Paper, 
The consequences produced by them 
were dreadful as they affected the j ute _ 
rests of the Company. One of the laws 
of the college was, that no yo u „g raan 
who had been in the army o r uaV y 0 f 
his country could be admitted ; u t 0 this 
college. The army and navy, therefore, 
of the country, were to he stigmatized 
and disgraced, by declaring that any m-Tn 
who had served liis kiug and his country, 
in either of those services, was disqua¬ 
lified for the honor of serving the East- 
India Company! Never was there any 
tiling more absurd and injurious than 
this most extraordinary law. This was 
one of the college statutes! How was 
it followed up by the next ? Why, anv 
young man having been expelled from th't? 
college could he employed iu no other 
situation in the Company's establish¬ 
ments! But this iniquitous law had 
been so much discussed, aud so justly 
condemned, that he should not add any 
thing flirt her to what had been said upou 
the subject. The third was still worse $ 
for a man must be punished because he 
did not come forward and convict him. 

_ He had read an account of the 
inquisition, hut he declared to God that 
he had never read any tiling so bad as 
this, It was without apology, and had 
not any principle of humanity, common 
sense, or justice, to support it. The 
Company’s poor unfortunate students 
were in such a dreadful state, that they 
had not even the chance which a trial 
afforded them of proving their inno¬ 
cence, but they must be expelled the col¬ 
lege under the fiat of a professor, be T 
cause they would not convict themselves, 
So that a young fellow at the age of 
eighteen, alter having spent the most 
valuable years of his life in the college, 
was to be ruined, and all his prospect# 
blasted, not because he was guilty of 
any offence proved against him, but be¬ 
cause he would not convict himself; and 
this although he might be a young man 
of promising genius, and might after¬ 
wards be an ornament through life to 
his coutitiy. Surely this was not a princi¬ 
ple tube recommended in any institution. 
It seemed to hint completely .to dams 
the character of the college in this point 
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qf view. -It would be unnecessary for 
him to point out any instances in which 
this law might be applied with cruelty 
and harshness. But instances might oc¬ 
cur that a very innocent young man 
might be brought into a scrape by his 
companion, and yet he was to be ruined 
because he could not prove his innocence. 
This was a principle that certainly ought 
not to be. 

If it was necessary that these harsh 
measures should be adopted towards 
them, he would ask upon what principle 
of policy the Company would trust the 
government of India into such hands; 
for if these youug meu were of so des¬ 
perate a character as to call for the enact¬ 
ment of such cruel and oppressive laws, 
they were not fit to be trusted with (he 
patronage to which they were recom¬ 
mended, still less to hold any responsi¬ 
ble situation. He would ask even the 
learned professor who had written this 
pamphlet, whether the course of treat¬ 
ment which the young men received in 
this institution would fit them for the 
character of ministers of public justice, 
and for all the other functions for carry¬ 
ing on the machine of government. 

A great deal had been said about the 
ehaiacter and plan of this institution. 
Some said it was to be a school, others 
*.aid it was to be a college, and lie believ¬ 
ed some gentlemen called it a university. 
But for his part, he really could not un¬ 
derstand what it was.— {Applause.) —It 
was a sort of 11011-descript. Undoubted¬ 
ly it never was intended to be a school. 
But probably the correct phrase was a se¬ 
minary, partaking of the nature of a 
school and a college. But whatever it 
was, it was the duty of the Company to 
take care that the young men who were 
consigned to receive their education there 
should have their characters and their 
minds formed upon such a plan, ns should 
fit them for the great theatre upon which 
they were destined to act; and it was for 
the court to determine whether the laws 
which he had pointed out were such as 
tended to produce this effect. 

With respect to the pamphlet of which 
the court had heard so much, he could 
ouly say that he had a very high respect 
for the learned professor as a learned man; 
but he must declare, in his opinion, that 
although that learned gemlcm m bad de¬ 
scended into a good deal of minute detail, 
and had told the public a good deal of 
truth, yet he must say, in his conscience, 
that he thought the learned gentleman had 
not told the whole truth, There was one 
thing in the learned gentleman’s pamphlet 
which struck him to he open to considera¬ 
ble objection. He talked a good deal 
about waking statesmen, and spoke of the 
advantages of the college with a view to 
this object, But every thing which re¬ 


lated to commercial knowledge lie seemed 
to treat with the highest contempt, as ut¬ 
terly incompatible with the character of aa 
English statesman. Now he must take 
the liberty of saying, that the learned gen. 
tleinau had taken a very erroneous esti¬ 
mate of the qualifications of nit English 
statesman: for lie (Mr. E.) would venture, 
to say, that if an English statesman was 
ignorant of those matters which related to 
the commerce of his country, lie would 
make but a very miserable figure in poli¬ 
tics; but the learned gentleman was t»f 
opinion that commerce was too grovelling 
for the level of n statesman’s mind. If 
this observation was ridiculous its applied 
to a commercial company like this, how 
much more fallacious was it with reference 
to the British Islands, whose glory was 
founded in the superiority of their com¬ 
mercial knowledge and enterprise over the 
test of their neighbours! 

Much had been said, in tlie course of 
this debate, upon the subject of the. esta¬ 
blishment of Lord Wellesley’s college in 
India. Now he would fairly state what 
were the motives that actuated the Com¬ 
pany in the suppression of that college. 
In the first place, they were alarmed at 
home at the enormous expense which 
the maintenance of such a college must 
cost. They had never thought of build¬ 
ing a coliege in India, because.of the 
great expense which must lie incurred in 
erecting an institution of that kind at so 
great a (list mice from home. But they felt the 
force ot all the reasons which had induced 
Lord Wellesley to undertake that splendid 
scheme. They felt the disadvantage of 
sending out young men at so tender an age 
that it was impossible, in the nature of 
tilings, that their minds could be sufficient¬ 
ly formed or have imbibed enough of an 
European education, to qualify them for the 
duties, which they were likely to be called 
upon to discharge. Keeling the weight of 
these objections, long before Lord Welles¬ 
ley’s college was adopted, they had deter¬ 
mined upon establishing an institution in 
this country which should afford the young 
meu the advuntaire of giving them that edu¬ 
cation at home which it was not likely they 
could receive under the same favourable 
circumstances in India. Tnc court of direc¬ 
tors, therefore, having adopted this plan, 
saw no necessity for continuing the 
Calcutta eolle.o. These were the grounds 
upon which they had acted, conceiving that 
their servants would receive a great deal 
more improvement at home. They had no 
splenetic feelings in what they had done ; 
and they ouly acted from a conscientious 
belief that they were studying the interest 
of the Company’s territories. 

He had no further observations to make 
at this late hour of the day. It was his 
conscientious opinion, however, that under 
proper regulations the college would be- 
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come a most excellent institution; and 
of all the regulations that seemed to him 
mast necessary for adoption was that 
which he had pointed out, respecting the 
demeanour of the professors towards their 
pupils. To this he most earnestly called 
the attention of those learned gentlemen 
themselves; thinking as he did. that a little 
more kindness and condescension, on their 
part would prevent the recurrence of those 
disorders which the Company had so much 
occasion to laim-nt. For the reasons he 
had thus stated, lie should certainly vote for 
the original question .—(Cries of question ! 
question !) 

Tin* Chairman rose and said that he 
should not detain the court for more than a 
minute. He rose merely to say, that as 
there was' a difference of opinion in the 
court of directors upon points respecting 
tiie college ; and as that difference of opi¬ 
nion was the subject of discussion in a for¬ 
mer, and on the present occasion, it. was 
quite unnecessary for him to say that those 
points which really deserved the notice of 
thedirectois, with a view to future regula¬ 
tion, would at their niort. convenient op¬ 
portunity, be the subject ot their investi¬ 
gation. But as there was no difference of 
opinion as to the impolicy of supporting the 
present motion as now brought forward, he 
entertained a hope that tiiat motion would 
not be pressed tor the decision of the court, 
its to the minor points which had been 
dwelt upon, it was quite competent for the 
court of directors to take them into their 
consideration, and suggest such remedies 
as the natureofi he case seemed to require. 
H e assn red the, court that there was no¬ 
thing which live directors had more at 
heart than to see the college placed on 
that footing which would give satisfaction 
to all parties. At present the diiectors 
were eugaged in more important con¬ 
cerns ; but tltcy should lose uo opportu¬ 


nity of turning their minds to this sub¬ 
ject. 

Mr. hinnaird rose to explain. He 
wished to set himself right with the court 
upon one point. An lion, director (Mr. 
Pattison) had misrepresented altogether 
an expression of his (Mr. K.'s) which, 
if it went forth without contradiction, 
would go to belie the very first feeling in 
the whole of this proceeding. The lion.- 
gentleman made use of the expression 
“ (Menda est Carthago” as a proof that 
he (Mr. K.) was desirous of pulling down 
this college; but tire hou. gentleman had 
totally misstated the use to which he ap¬ 
plied that observation, for he had used 
that phrase in a very different sense. 
He hoped the court would do him the jus¬ 
tice to recollect, that in his speech of a 
former day he said lie was not desirous 
of destroying the college; that, on the 
contrary, so great was his respect for all 
institutions of learning, that if there 
was the remotest possibility of any good 
resulting from this institution, he should 
withhold the destroying hand, however 
great the abuse that might be proved 
against it. Hut he said, at the same time, 
that while he permitted the college to 
exist under these circumstances, lie pro¬ 
tested against the compulsory clause which 
required all persons to go there; for 
this was the great objection upon which • 
he took his ground: and he then said that 
if he was answered, “ tiiat then, in that 
case, no persons would go there”—he 
replied, that that was tantamount to de¬ 
stroying the college, and in that sense he 
theusaid “ Menda est Carthago.” 

(To be continued.) 

Errata.—T in: reader is requested to 
substitute the won! convictions for cor~ 
rections, in page 265,1. 21, col. 1—an^ 
any for many, in page 268, 1. 31, 2d col. - 
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The Hindu College was opened Janu¬ 
ary 20th. All the scholars assembled were 
twenty; present, the Honorable the Chief 
Justice, Mr. Ihiriiigtnn, Mr. Loring, Mr. 
Barnes, with a number of the principal 
natives. 

The kindness of a triend enables ns to 
publish an account of the variations of at¬ 
mospheric temperature at Canton, during 
the first six mouths of 1815; the observa¬ 
tions were made by a gentleman of the 
factory by means of a thermometer, placed 
outside a southern window, between the 


glass and the Venetian blinds by which it 
was shaded. Another of a similar des¬ 
cription was exposed from a window fac* 
ing the north, but very little difference 
was occasioned by the aspect. 

The notes marking days of ceremony 
are particularly interesting, and might 
with moch advantage be extended into 
Chinese Fasti. 

1815. 

Jan. 

9 67 65 The extremes o( tem- 

peratorcare marked. Fair.' 

10 69 - 65 Fair. ‘ 
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12 

68 

64 

Fair. 

15 

68 

71 

Do. 

20 

46 

54 

Do. 

25 

57 

66 

Rain. 

29 

53 

56. 

On this day being 

.the 20th of the 12th 

moon, the seals of 


all the offices of the Chinese government 
are locked up, and a kind of liberty pre¬ 
vails, as no person can be taken into cus¬ 
tody during this period, except for some 
of the higher offences. 

31 50 53 

Feb. 

1 45 51 Fair. On this day 

is a procession in which girls in sheivy 

dresses arc carried through the merchant’s 
hongs and other places. This ceremony 
is explained to us English in our corrupt 
jargon, as chin chining dam , i. c. salut¬ 
ing the spring (of the year). 

2 45 60 Rain. On this day 

the inferior mandarins use the privilege 
of being carried in the same mode, and 
with the same marks of dignity as the 
viceroy of Foo yuen. 

5 42 47 Rain. 

9 45 51 Cloudy. Commence¬ 

ment of the Chinese new year, the 20th 
of Kca Hing. 

10 51 58 Fair. About six 

o’clock this morning, a fire broke out 
near Ququa’s bouse, and burnt on both 
sides of the street. The houses opposite 
Ququa’s were built against the Conipany T s 
wall, and the fire threatened to commu¬ 
nicate to Mr. Ball's and Sir G. Staunton's 
rooms. 

11 51 64 Cloudy. Anniversa¬ 

ry of the death of Kicng-loug the last 
Emperor. 

For several days past, a number of beg¬ 
gars, both men and women, have been 
about, pesteiing the hongs, &c. They 
are said to come down from Nanking au- 
ndally, and to pay but little respect to the 
mandarines. They have much resent » 
hlcmce in manner to Chinese gypsies. 

15 43 49 Rain. 

18 45 55 Rain. About this 

time, say, from the 1st to 15th day of the 
first moon, every child almost that yon 
meet has a lantern in his hand ; these are 
preparatory to the festival of lanterns on 
the 15th, they are of all shapes and sizes. 
Fishes, fowls, rabbits, &c. Many are 
circular, and made of paper of various co¬ 
lours, and the light hung upon gymbais, 
so as to form a revolving lamp, and roll 
without spilling the oil. ' 

23 55 42 Rain hard. 

28 54 48 To day, 20th of 1st 

moon of the Chinese year, the seals of of¬ 
fice are unlocked, and delivered to the re¬ 
spective officers. 

You will-see we have had a most un¬ 
pleasant season*—indeed we are as back¬ 
ward as you were in England last year; 
the camelHas are all spoilt in bloom—-the 
Asiatic /omjti.—N o. 21. 


moutans are thrown back beyond their 
usual time, and are not yet in blussom, 
and the loquats which should be nearly 
ripe, are scarce bigger than gooseberries, 
and quite green. 

State of the Thermometer at the Co¬ 
lombo Library . 


1817. 

Feb. 

7 A.M. 

Noon. 

3P.M, 

8 P.M. 

12 

77 

82 

82 

78 

14 

78 

82 

80 

78 

16 

79 

80$ 

82 

78 

18 

78 

81 

79§ 

75 

20 

77 

79 

80 

79 

. 22 

79 

82 

82 

72 

25 

80 

80 

80 

79 

30 

78 

79 

80 

78 

March 

l 

78 

80 

80 

78 ' 

4 

78 

80 

80 

78 


The number, of persons vaccinated in 
the different districts of Ceylon, during 
the year 1816, amounted to.nineteen 
thousand five hniuticd aud thirty. Dr. 
C. Fancll is Superiritendnul General of 
Vaccination. J. A. Stuizer, Esq. Dr. Rob¬ 
son, ami H. Marshall, Esq. arc District 
Supcrintcudants. 

We have much pleasure in observing, 
that the number of subjects included in 
this return exceed those of last year- by 
two thousand three hundred and sixteen, 
anil that the increase is owing to the in¬ 
troduction of the remedy among the in¬ 
habitants of tiie Kandyan provinces. Great 
difficulties at, first opposed the attempt; 
the judicious exertions of the superin- 
tenilaiits of the interior, districts, however, 
at last prevailed. The Kandyan chiefs 
and headmen were induced to allow them¬ 
selves to be vaccinated; the people as 
usual followed their rulers. Much still 
remains to he effected; objections and 
oppositions will no doubt he raised; 
they cannot avail, however, hat in a very 
narrow circle against judicious and cau¬ 
tious efforts, whose sole origin and pur¬ 
pose is the benefit of those who arc the 
immediate judges. 

Description of a small Worm found com¬ 
monly at Port Jackson, N.S.W. 

One of these little crustaceous animals, 
at its extreme stretch, is an inch and one- 
eiglith long; hut by tile peculiar elasticity 
of its joints, thirteen in number, from the 
head to the hinder extremity having a 
powtr of contracting itself, would on 
the slightest disturbance become reduced 
to half an inch—the head, examined in 
the sun with a good magnifying glass, bore 
much resemblance to that of the Austral¬ 
asian locust in shape, but was of a clear 
red* and from the thinness of the cuticle 
that covered it, exhibited the inner or¬ 
gans with a transparent brilliancy. From 
Vol. IV. 2 R 
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the'joint nearest the head to the seventh 
joint, the body was dark and opaque, 
from thence to the tail, it gradually be¬ 
came more diaphanous, with a yellowish 
tinge. Oil eacli of the three first joints 
from the head were two legs, a good deal 
resembling in shape the extremities of a 
Spider’s not forked, these were white and 
transparent in the sun, and with them it 
performed its retrograde movements with 
facility; its liindei legs arc not more than 
half tiie length of the others, being only 
useful in a projectile movement. These 
hinder legs, if so they may be called, have 
the appearance of a substance purely car- 
ilagiuous, very short, thick at the inser¬ 
tion, and terminating in a simper point. 
Of these there arc eight, two to each 
mint, commencing at the second from the 
tail; at the extremity of the tail itself 
are placed two similar, but much larger 
and stiouger feet, or rather piougs, from 
the projectile strength of which the little 
animal derives its chief celerity. In its 
external formation it resembles the cen¬ 
tipede, having a brown crust or shell u|»ori 
the back, but much rounder and more 
elevated wheii iii motion, and wholly dif¬ 
fering from that noxious reptile in size 
as well as in its haimicas properties. 


crawl away, but were severed with an 
axe, anil supposed to be killed ; one of 
tlic reptiles, however, that had been cut 
asunder iu the middle was alive the next 
morning, and darted its tongue out at the 
approach of one of Mr. Cubitt’s sons, 
who then pnt a period to its existence.— 
Nfip South Wales. 

Horses of Persia. 

Extract of a letter , dated Tabriz, 2'Ad 
Nov. 1315. 

“ Last Thursday I rode a Turkoman 
horse, twelve years old from Tabriz to Ma¬ 
raud and back, being a distance of eighty- 
two miles in twelve hours, having to ascend 
a bill of six miles in length on my return. 

1 performed this for a bet of three hun¬ 
dred aud fifty tomunds; 1 had fourteen 
hours to do it in. ’Hie horse, I am sorry 
to say, died a few hours after he was taken 
to the stable; this will howerer enable 
you to judge what animals of that des¬ 
cription are capable of. I suppose I could 
not have weighed less than seventeen 
stone, having no other saddle than a heavy 
cavalry one to ride on. I am sorry I can¬ 
not give you any Europe news, in conse¬ 
quence of nothing of importance having 
been received here the last month. Let- 


Eauthouakf. in China. 

Extract of a letter, dated Macao, 
March 13, 1317.—“ On the ‘28th of 
January, (about three o’clock in the 
morning,) we experienced two shocks 
of an earthquake. The latter of which 
was so powerful as to shake down some 
of the culling of the room in which I 
slept. I was awakened by the edict of 
the first shock, which much resembled 
the motion occasioned by a stage-coach 
passing immediately under one’s window', 
iu the dead of night. The second shock 
was more abrupt than the former.—On 
the 5th ol'Feliruary, we were again visited 
by rbe shocks of an earthquake, but they 
were not so sensibly fdjt as those on the 
2Hth of January. A native, who resides 
about thirty miles from Macoa, informed 
me, that, at his place of residence, the 
shocks of the 28th of January were so 
powerful, that the doors of the house 
made a great noise. The natives were 
miable to account for so singular a pheno¬ 
menon, and many imagined that people 
were breaking into their houses.'* 

Two snakes, measuring about thirteen 
inches each,were some time ago discovered 
in a log of firewood, in the yard of Mr. Cu¬ 
bit t’s house in George-street, close to the 
back door. This being the winter season, 
they were probably in a state of torpor, 
or must have been disturbed by the previ¬ 
ous rude motion of the wood, As soon 
as they were exposed they endeavoured to 


ters from Russia mention that war be- 
tween Turkey aud-that power appears in¬ 
evitable."—-We iusert the above merely as 
a specimen of the capacities of a fine 
brute. 

Gentoo Gkaiumar. 

A Gentoo (Tatagu) Grammar and Dic¬ 
tionary are advertised separately in the 
Madras papers. The Grammar was ex¬ 
pected to be ready for delivery on or be¬ 
fore 5th April, at six star Pagodas a co¬ 
py, handsomely bound. The Vocabulary 
Gentoo into English was expected to be 
issued not later than the end of Augnst. 

Mr. John Mason Good, F.R.S. will 
commence his course of Lectures on Na- 
sology, Medical Nomenclature, and the 
Theory, Principles and Practice of Me¬ 
dicine, on Monday, Sept. 29, 1817, at the 
Crown and Rolls Rooms, Chancery Lane. 
The course will rather exceed three 
months, and be repeated three times a 
year. From the comprehensiveness of the 
subject a Lecture will be given daily in¬ 
stead of every other day, as is the com¬ 
mon practice. ' The Introductory Lecture 
win commence at hal( past three o’clock 
iu the afternoon. The subsequent Lec¬ 
tures at eight in the morning. The for¬ 
mer will be open to the Medical public, 
including Medtoal Pupils, by tickets to be 
had gratuitously at any of the Medical 
Booksellers of the metropolis; where the 
terms foe the Lectures mBy also be kaowu. 
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NEW LONDON PUBLICATIONS. 

Colonel Wilkes lias published the se- 
coucl aud third volumes of his Historical 
Sketches of the South of India. 

Tlie Christian Faith stated and explain¬ 
ed, ijn a course of Practical Lectures ou 
some of the leading Doctrines of the Gos¬ 
pel. By the Rev. H. C. O’Donnoghue. 
Foolscap 8vo. 5s. (id. 

Also, Early Piety, a Sermon addressed 
to Youth. By the Same. Price fid. 

Walks in Oxford; comprising an Ori¬ 
ginal, Historical, nnd Descriptive Account 
of the Colleges, Halls, and Public Build¬ 
ings of the University : with an Introduc¬ 
tory Outline of the Academical History of 
Oxford. To which are added, a concise 
History and Description of the City, aud 
Delineations in the Environs of Oxford. 
Illustrated by thirteen Engravings, and a 
large Map. By W. M. Wilde. 2vols. 8vo. 
16s.boards, or in one vol. l2iuo. Price 8s. 

A Picturesque Tour through France, 
Switzerland, on the Banks of the Rhine, 
and through part of the Netherlands, iu 
the year 1816. Illustrated by four Maps, 
descriptive of - the Route. 8ro. 12s. 
boards. 

Eight Familiar Lectures on Astronomy, 
intended as an Introduction to the Science, 
for the Use of Young Persons, aud others 
not conversant with the Mathematics. 
Accompanied by Plates, numerous Dia¬ 
grams, and a copious ludex. By William 
Phillips, Author of Outlines of Minera¬ 
logy and Geology, aud of au Elementary 
Introduction to Miucralogy. 12ino. 6s. 
fid. boards. 

The Sexageuamn; or, the Recollec¬ 
tions of a Literary Life. 2 vols. 8vo. 
£1 Is. boards. 

An Abridgement of Universal Histoiy, 
commencing with the Creation, and carried 
down to the Peace of Paris in 1763; in 
which the Descent of all Nations from 
their common Ancestor is traced, the 
course of Colonization is marked, the Pro- 
gross of the Arts and Scielices noticed, 
and the whole Story of Mankind is review¬ 
ed, as connected with the moral Govern¬ 
ment of tlie World, and the revealed, Dis¬ 
pensation. By the Rev. E. W. Whitaker, 
Rector of St. Mildred’s, Canterbury. 2 
vols. 4to. j£8 8s. boards. 

Dr. Watkln’a Memoirs df the Rt. Hori. 
Richard Brinsley Sheridan; the Second 
and concluding Part, embellished with a 
finely engraved Portrait of the pretent 
Mrs. Sheridan, after Sir Joshua Reynolds. 
4to. £1 11s. 64. 

A Topographical History of Stafford¬ 
shire; including its Agriculture, Mines, 
and Manufactures ; Memoirt Of eminent 
Natives; Statistical ’Fables, and every 
species of Information connected with 


the Local History of the County. With a 
succinct Account of the Rise and Progress 
of the Staffordshire Potteries. Compiled 
from the most Authcutic Somccs. By 
William Pitt. 8vo. £l 5s. boards. Royal 
paper, £\ 15s. 

A Botanical Description of British 
Plants, In the Midland Counties, particu¬ 
larly of those iu the Neighbourhood of 
Alcestcr; with occasional Notes and Ob¬ 
servations : to which is prefixed, a short 
Introduction to the S^udy of Botany, ami 
to tlie Knowledge of the principal Natu¬ 
ral Orders. By T. Purton, Surgeon, 
Alcester. 2 vols. .£1 boards. 

General Zoology ; or, Systematic Na¬ 
tural History. Couimeuced by the late 
George Shaw, M.D. F.ll.S. &c. With 
Plates troiu the first Authorities ami most 
select Specimens, engraved principally by 
Mrs. Griffith. Vol. 10, 8vo. £'l 12s. fid. 
boards. Royal paper, £'A lfis. 

The Lament of Tasso. By the Right 
Hon. Lord Hyrou. Kvo. Is. fid. 

Tlie Official Navy List for August. 
12iuo. Is. fid. 

IN THE PRESS. 


The First Part of Volume. I of the 
Edinburgh Gazetteer, or Ocogiaphiral 
Dictionary ; comprising a complete Body 
of Geography, Physical, Political, Sta¬ 
tistical, and Commercial. 

A New General Atlas; constructed from 
the latest Authorities; by A. Arrow-smith, 
exhibiting the Boundaries aud Divisions, 
also the Chains of Mountains, aud other 
Geographical Features, of all the kuowu 
Countries iu the world. Comprehended 
in Fifty-three Maps from Origiual Draw¬ 
ings, royal 4Ui. Price jCl lfis. half-bound. 

The Edinburgh Animal Register, for the 
Year 1815. 8vo. £v Is. boards. 

'l'lic Life of Richard Watson, Lord 
Bishop of Laudaff, written by liinrtrif at 
different intervals, aud revised in 1814.— 
Published by bis Son, Richard Watson, 
LL.B. Prebendary of Landaff and Wells. 

Mr. AccUtfi has iu the press, Chymichl 
Amusements; comprising a series of cu¬ 
rious and instructive experiments easily 
performed, and unattended by danger. 

Memoirs on European and Asiatic Tur¬ 
key, from the manuscript journals of mo¬ 
dern travellers iu those countries, edited 
by R. Walpole, will soon appear in a 
quarto volume, Illustrated by plated. 

The Poetical Remains and Memoirs of 
the late Dr. Jelrtl Leyden, are preparing 
for publication. 


Mr. Hogg will Soon publish the fifth 
edition of Ms gfteeft’s Wake, illustrated 
by the artists of Edinburgh. 


The USSay on Public Credit, by David 
fame, is reprinting, with Observations 
ii the wnnd and prophetic nature of Us 
rlneiples. 

2 R 2 
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CALCUTTA. 

The following extracts from the Cal- 
cuttaand Madras papers will in the inter- 
val of the arrival of the regular official re¬ 
port afford some idea of the progress and 
nature of the titlark on the strong hold of 
Hatrass. 

This is a rectangular work, situated 
seven hundred and fifty yards from tiic 
fort, in form nearly a square, five hun¬ 
dred by four hundred and eighty yards, 
with nine circular bastions, and a ptetty 
good ditch. Of the bastions, three are in 
the west face, one in the north, and one 
in the south. There are no guns in it: 
all being kept in the fort. Our picqucts 
were advanced within two hundred yards 
of it. The camp was distant about two 
thousand yards. No casualties had taken 
place. There was occasional sniping 
from the Kuitcra on the picqucts. The 
weather was cold and rainy. At mid-day 
the thermometer stood at 52 w . As late 
as the 20th, officers have been permitted 
to approach the ■ foit • but from the mo¬ 
ment of the advance of the. picqucts they 
were kept at arms length. 'A protracted 
resistance was expected. 

Letters fiorn Colonel Walker’s camp 
of tiic 21st ultimo, inform us that the 
division of the army under ills command 
was in readiness to march to the Head 
Quarters of the Hydrabad Subsidiary 
Force, iu consequence of the proximity 
of the Bengal relief under Colonel Adams. 
The latter was expected to roach Colonel 
Walker's camp about the 3d instant. 
The Bengal troops, we understand, have 
already occupied ail the posts to the east¬ 
ward of Housscahad. 

The preparations are eoiuplete for the 
field force in the Doab. The army was in 
motion towards Hatrass. Tins place is 
situated about 18 miles from the town of 
Coel, near the fortress of AUygliur, and 
Is of groat strength. The troops were 
expected to sit down before Hatrass on 
the 12 th ultimo, and resistance was expec¬ 
ted, asDyaram had sent off all the wo¬ 
men, aud filled up the wells within throe 
mjles, of the fort. The sappers and mi- 
pefp in this fortress are said to be the best 
in India. Dyaram has invented stone 
shrapnels, whiph are said to answer.— 
The following letter gives some details of 
the expedition. 

ts Our troops and warlike stores will 

S un be in sight of Hatrass—General 
arshall, with the 24th dragoons and 4 
battalions with thejr 6 pounders, and 
Captain Roberts’ corps of irregular 
horse. Also the Meerut troops, con- 
siatipgoftwo troops horse artillery, com¬ 


manded by Major Brook and Captain 
Boileau, under Major Pennington, H. Mi 
8th L. D. From Muttra, Majors Generals 
Donkin and Brown, with the 3d and 7tli 
regiments N. C, and fifteen companies N. 

1.500 of Captain Cunningham’s Irregular 
Horse—-will arrive and take ground before 
the town and fort of Hatrass on the 
morning of the 12th instant. The Muttra 
troops march on the morning of the 
loth. Mr. J. Shakespeare, superinten¬ 
dent of police, accqmpauics General 
Marshall’s division from .Myupoory, and 
will it is supposed officiate as the agent of 
Government—Capt. H. C. Smyth and 
Lieutenant Taylor, of Engineers, pro¬ 
ceed from Agra to Muttra to accompany 
that division. General Donkin and suite 
.were at Agra ou the 7th, and it was in¬ 
tended the ladies should remain there. 
The train from Cawnpore did not march 
till the 5th, and would not reach Hatrass 
for some days after the other troops.” 

The following is asserted by the Cal¬ 
cutta editor to be a more correct and de¬ 
tailed account than any that has yet ap¬ 
peared of the previous negoeiations for 
the delivery of the Fort, and the subse¬ 
quent operations for its investment. 

“ As intimated in my last, that fort 
was completely iuvested on the 12th, and 
the option was given to the commandant, 
Dya Ham, to surrender on certain pre¬ 
scribed terms, or to stand the result of a 
siege. At first he appeared resolved oil 
embracing the former alternative. On the 
evening of the 13tli, he sent a message 
into camp declaring his readiness to 
deliver up the place. A detachment, con¬ 
sisting of two grenadier companies with 
an engineer officer, was accordingly sent 
to take possession ; but after waiting se¬ 
veral hours outside the gate, it was forced 
to return in consequence of the Raja hav¬ 
ing changed his mind. The sincerity of 
his proposals now began to be suspected ; 
but Geueral Marshall, willing to spare the 
unnecessary effusion of blood, allowed 
him a little further time for consideration, 
Negoeiations were commenced anew; a 
second tender of submission was made ; 
and. the second grenadier battalion was 
actually paraded to march up to the gate, 
whep intelligence arriyed of the Raja hav¬ 
ing a second time forfeited his word. 

“ The garrison is now said not to ex¬ 
ceed two thousand five hundred, regular 
soldiers. The outer fort has twenty bas¬ 
tions, These are very high .and 'Strong; 
and are guarded by forty-five pieces of 
artillery. The ditch is ninety feet broad 
and seventy-five feet deep, with five feet 
of water. The besieging force occupies 
three distinct positions ip frQpt of the 
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fort. The Cawnpore division, under the 
personal command of General Marshall, 
is posted to the Hast; the Muttra divi¬ 
sion, udder Major General Donkin, to the 
west; and the Meerut division, under 
Major General T. Brown, to the south. 
The ground for the batteries had already 
been chosen, and preparatory steps to 
their erection taken. The train from 
Cawnpore and Agra would reach camp on 
the 19th, the guns would open on the 
20th, aud the fort in all probability fall 
witliiu a very few days. The train con¬ 
sisted of fifty mortars and howitzers, 
and twenty, twenty-four, and eighteen 
pounders. The Agra pioportion crossed 
the Jumua on the lfilh. We regret to 
learn that on the 12th or 13th one of the 
picqucts was fired upon, aud Lieutenant 
White of his Majesty's 24th dragoons 
wounded, by the inhabitants of a village 
in the vicinity of the fort. The village 
was immediately burnt. Very heavy rain 
fell in that neighbourhood on the 17 th 
and 18th. 

“ The General now thinking it neces¬ 
sary to put a stop to this unsatisfactory 
state of suspense, ordered down tiie gal¬ 
lopers of his Majesty’s 24th dragoons, .and 
fired a shot into tire fort, by way of indi¬ 
cation that all pacificatory parley was now 
at an end. In the evening of the 14th, 
DyaRain sent a vakeel imo camp, warn¬ 
ing all persons to keep at a distance from 
the fort, under pain of being fired upon; 
and an order was immediately issued, pro¬ 
hibiting officers from advancing beyond the 
picquets. Previously to this many indivi¬ 
duals had gone quite up to the ditch. The 
wavering of DyaRam can only be account¬ 
ed for satisfactorily on the supposition of 
the existence of two partiesin the garrison. 
Accordingly, many letters assure us, that 
Dya Ham, old, infirm, and sick, is ex¬ 
tremely desirous of securing comfort to 
his latter days, aud transmitting his pos¬ 
sessions to his family, by any sacrifice. 
His two sons again, young men, high in 
blood and spirits, declare that it would b« 
disgraceful to give up such a fortress with¬ 
out a previous struggle for its mainte¬ 
nance. The elder, a lad of twenty, hav¬ 
ing procured two lacks of rupees, from 
tiis mother, paid up the arrears of the 
garrison on the 14th, and made them 
swear to defend the place to the utmost 
extremity.” 

The Journal of the latest date men¬ 
tions a report that Dyaram had given up 
ail idea of resistance, and that our army 
wonld be immediately put in possession of 
the fortress of Hatrass. This report, 
however,- was not considered to be enti ■ 
tied to great credit. Major General Sir 
John Horsford had joined the army in 
the Doab. 

The Nagpore force is likely to be dis¬ 
tributed juto cantonments in the following 
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manner:—the 1st batt. 18th Native In¬ 
fantry, and 2d battalion 23d Native In¬ 
fantry, to be posted under the command 
of LieutenantGoloncl M. Morine, at Jub- 
Imlporc, ten miles north of the Nnrbud- 
da; the 1st battalion 23d Native Infan¬ 
try, and 1st battalion 22d Native Infan¬ 
try, at Gohaipoor, twenty-six miles from 
Uoshnugabnd; and at the latter place. 
Colonel Adams with the remainder of the 
division. 

Dispatches over-land ■ from India hare 
been received at the East India House, 
from the Governor of Bombay, dated 
March 22d, and cammimiiatc the- im¬ 
portant intelligence of the taking of the 
fin-tress of Hatrass by the British army. 

A heavy bombardment was commenced, 
and the Congreve rockets were used with 
terrible effect; one- of which, falling oh 
the magazine, occasioned a tremendous 
explosion, which destroyed numbers of 
the gatrison of Hatrass. At II o'clock 
at night the Raja, seeing his hopeless si¬ 
tuation, tied with 1,000 cavalry. The 
tide of men that fled from the fort pre¬ 
vented the gates being shut. The British, 
taking advantage of the opportunity, 
rushed into the fort and captured it. 
Major-General Brown pursued Dyaram 
with his cavalry, it is imagined that the 
Prince lias fled to Moorsam, a fortress 
about ten miles from Hatrass, aud which 
is next to be attacked. Our loss by 
the fire of the enemy was inconsi¬ 
derable. Lieutenant Courtland was the 
only officer wounded. The Bombay go¬ 
vernment had not received the official ac¬ 
counts ; but the substance of the details 
we iiavc given was communicated to tltat 
government by a private letter, and may, 
therefore, having been made the subject 
of an over-land dispatch, be considered 
authentic. The conduct of Sindia, in the 
countenance lie lias given Rio Doss in his 
hosiile dispositions towards the British, 
is much blamed. 

Head-Quarters, Calcutta, Jan, 15 th, 
1817 .—General Orders .—At a general 
court martial, held at Hyderabad, on the 
28tli day of October, iu the year of our 
Lord One Thousand Eight Hundred and 
Sixteen, Lieutenant Johji Webb, of his 
Majesty's 86th regiment of foot, was ar¬ 
raigned upon theundermentioned charges, 
viz. 

1. For coming to the mess of his Ma¬ 
jesty’s 86th regiment, to a public dinner, 
whilst in the Surgeon’s report and in sick 
quarters, on or about the 18th of March, 
1816., 

• 2. For horsewhipping hiscook, and dis¬ 
obeying tny orders, by not paying the ser¬ 
vant .his wages when sent by me, with the 
Adjutant of the regiment for that purpose, 
on or about the 2d September instant. 
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3. For coming to my quarter*, (his 
Commanding Officer’s) on or about the 
2d of September instant, in a most vio¬ 
lent manner, whilst in the Surgeon’s re¬ 
port, and in violation of regimental or¬ 
ders, and then behaving in a most disre¬ 
spectful manner towards me, by saying, 
' You have sent your Adjutaut to my 
quarters, with a most extraordinary mes¬ 
sage ; and let me tell you, Sir, your con¬ 
duct has been highly improper in listening 
to a black man’s story before you bare 
heard mine,’ or words to that effect. 

4. For infamous and scandalous con¬ 
duct, unbecoming the character of an offi¬ 
cer and a gentleman, in telling a false¬ 
hood, and persisting in it in the presence 
of Lieuteuant Munro, that Lieutenant 
and Adjutant Leche had ordered him, 
from me, to come to my quarters. 

5. For unoflicerlike conduct in quitting 
his quarters, whilst in the sick report, on 
or about the 4th September instant, be¬ 
tween the hours of six and seven in the 
afternoon, and appearing in the Bazar 
aud Potter’s village, iu his shirt sleeves, 
attended by a cutwall’s peon and two 
sepoys of the 2d battalion 15th regi¬ 
ment N. I. 

Upon which charges the court came to 
the following decision: 

The Court, after having duly considered 
every thing that has appeared before it, 
liuds tiie prisoner, Lieutenant Webb, 
guilty of the first charge. 

The Court finds the prisoner guilty in 
part of the Bccond charge, viz. giving his 
cook two cuts with a whip, but acquits 
l:im of uuofficerlikc conduct, and of every 
other part of tiie charge. 

The Court fully acquits the prisoner of 
il.e third charge. 

The Court most fully, and honorably 
acquits the prisoner of the fourth charge. 

The Court finds the prisoner guilty, iu 
part, of the fifth charge, viz. uuofficerlike 
conduct in quitting his quarters whilst in 
the sick report, and appealing in the Ba¬ 
zar, on or about the 4th September be¬ 
tween the hours of six and seven in the 
afternoon, but acquits him of the remain¬ 
der of it. 

The Court, although it has found the 
prisoner guilty of the first charge, yet in 
consideration of his having been repri¬ 
manded for it, aud that most severely, by 
his Commanding Officer, the prosecutor, 
nearly six months before the charge was 
preferred, as stated in his evidence, is of 
opinion that the prisoner haB already been 
punished, and that the charge should not 
have been preferred. 

The Court having found the prisoner 
gailty of parts of the second and fifth 
charges, does, by virtue of the Articles of 
War for the better government of his 
Majesty’s forces, sentence him, the pri¬ 
soner} Lieutenant Webb, of his Majesty’s 


86th regiment, to be admonished, in such 
manner as his Excellency the Commander 
in Chief mny think proper. 

Approved and confirmed,—the prisoner. 
Lieutenant Webb, of his Majesty’s 86th 
regiment, being hereby admonished. 

(Signed) T. Hislop, 

Lieutenant- General. 

The Right Honorable the Commander 
in Chief in India is pleased to direct, that 
the foregoing order shall be entered in the 
General Order Book, aud read at the 
head of every regiment in his Majesty’s 
service in India. 

By order of the Right Honorable the 
Commander in Chief. 

T. M’ Mahon, 

Col. Adj. General. 

The conduct of Major Lnshiugton, of 
the Madras army, is reported to have ob¬ 
tained tiie high approbation of the Su¬ 
preme Government, the Commander in 
Chief at Madras expresses cordial sen¬ 
timents of applause and approbation of 
the conduct of Major Lusliington of the 
4th cavalry, and Lieut. Bortitwick of the 
2d battalion 2d regt. N. f. 

The well established fame and former 
services of the 4th cavalry, were sufficient 
pledges of the confidence with which that 
distinguished regiment might be employed 
on any enterprise ; but the indefatigable 
perseverance with which it persisted iu 
its pursuit of an enemy, whose rapidity 
of movement had hitherto eluded every 
other attempt to intercept or come up 
with him, stands unrivalled, aud places 
the character and judgment of Major 
Lusliington in the most flattering point of 
view, not only for the zeal and ability 
with which he profited by his intelligence, 
and conducted his regiment, but for the 
spirit and decision with whieii he led his 
gallant soldiers into the midst of an ene¬ 
my from whose vast supci iority of numbers 
he might have fairly expected to have had 
a formidable adversary to contend with. 

The Commander in Chief oilers to Ma¬ 
jor Lushington of the 4th cavalry, his 
warmest acknowledgments, as well as to 
the officers, native officers and men of the 
regiment he commands, for their exem¬ 
plary gallantry, zeal, aud exertions. 

The congratulations of His Excellency 
would be as complete as they are sincere^ 
did not the loss of so valuable and brave 
an officer as Captain Darke, mix with 
them the duty 1 here paying a just but 
melancholy tribute of respect to his me¬ 
mory and services. He was killed in 
front of his standard, animating his men 
by an example they can ntiver forget. - 
Tiie Commander in Chief feels it a duty 
he is anxious to acquit himself of, to re¬ 
cord his highest approbation and applause 
of the conduct of Lieutenant Borthwick 
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of tike 2d battalion 2d regiment, and the 
native officers and meu of his small but 
exemplary detachment. It marks the ta¬ 
lent, judgment and persevering spirit of 
Lieut. Borthwick, and the discipline, at¬ 
tachment and patience of the excellent 
troops which, with such inadequate num¬ 
bers, have effected so much essential ser¬ 
vice in Anally expelling from the Ganjam 
district so numerous a body of predatory 
horse. 

It is in affairs of this kind, that offi¬ 
cers, with limited means, have the op¬ 
portunity of displaying their professional 
ability, resources, and spirit; and the 
present instance not only speaks the ris¬ 
ing reputation of Lieutenant Borthwick, 
but places him in the light of those pro¬ 
mising officers who will be useful orna¬ 
ments to the service, and their profession. 

Experience has proved tiiat the oppor¬ 
tunity only is wanting, to record the 
names of many other officers who, ani¬ 
mated on all occasions, to zealous and in¬ 
defatigable exertion, maintain with honor 
to themselves and to their corps, the well 
earned reputation which, for its achieve¬ 
ments in the held, the Madras army has 
so justly acquired. 

Fort Jf'illiam, Jon. 1, 181?. —The 
Right Hon. the Governor General in 
Council, deeply impressed with the bene¬ 
fits which, in a military and political view 
the state is likely to derive from the ser¬ 
vices of a regular and well organized to¬ 
pographical staff, has observed with re¬ 
gret, that the acknowledged advantages 
which the armies of European states 
hare recently drawn from the modern 
improvements in this important branch of 
military science, have hitherto been only 
partially communicated to the army on 
(his establishment, 

His Lordship lias therefore resolved to 
establish, subject to the pleasure of the 
Honourable Court of Directors, a regular 
staff for tiie department of the quarter 
master general, the officers appointed 
to which, shall be permanently attached 
to that branch, after the model of the 
approved systems prevailing in the armies 
of modern Europe, and in the British 
forces iu particular. 

Iu furtherance of this object, the Go¬ 
vernor-General in Council resolves to ap¬ 
point, as the regular establishment, 
twelve assistants in the quarter master 
general’s, department, to be divided into 
classes, in the following manner, viz. 

Two assistant quarter masters gene¬ 
ral, on a staff allowance of five hundred 
St. Rs. per mensem-. 

Four deputy assistant quarter masters 
general of the first class, on a staff al¬ 
lowance , of four hundred St. Rs. per 
mensem. 

Three deputy assistant quarter mus¬ 


ters general of the third class, on a staff 
allowance of two hundred and fifty St, 
Rs. per mensem. 

The Rajah of Berar died on the 1st of 
February, He is succeeded t by bis. cousin 
Appa Sahib, Rgjali Moodliogee Bhoosta. 

On Thursday, Feb. 13, the release ofthe 
Despatch cutter, from the custody of the 
Admiralty Court, was celebrated with 
every demonstration of joy. We hope to 
be able in an early number to publish a 
full report of this case. 

This event took place about one in 
the afternoon, and was announced by a 
salute of nineteen guns from the little 
vessel on the re-hoisting of her flag— 
which was returned by a continued feu He 
joie for nearly twenty minutes from the 
shipping—some vessels were gaily decked 
out with colours—others displayed flags 
bearing appropriate labels—such as ‘ In¬ 
dian Trade rescued—British Laws vindi¬ 
cated—Xo Bondage—Free Trade and 
Seamen’s Rights’ 

The celebrations afloat seem to revive 
on shore the sensations which the relief 
afforded by the decision of the Supreme 
Court had tiie day before diffused all 
over this great city of merchants. Hin¬ 
doos, Moosulinaus, Armenians, Jews, 
Christians, and Parsecs appeared con¬ 
gratulating each other anew on the deliver¬ 
ance of their trade. 

In short, from the deep interest 
universally excited by this important 
questiou when under discussion, and the 
joy that pervaded the whole community 
on the decision being announced, wc may 
judge of the.vast dismay and extensive 
injuty that would have been experienced 
had tiie grounds alleged for the seizure 
of the Despatch been declared to be legal. 

We understand that on Friday, at a 
general meeting of the merchants of Cal¬ 
cutta, it was unanimously voted, that, 
as a memorial of their important services, 
golden vases hearing appropriate inscrip¬ 
tions, should be presented to the advocate- 
general and Mr. Compton, the learned 
and able couusel who so successfully de¬ 
fended the rights of the Indian merchants, 
and that a splendid entertainment should, 
also be given to these gentlemen, at the 
Town Hall—which is fixed for Saturday, 
the 22d instant. All the principal in¬ 
dividuals in the settlement will bepreseut 
on this occasion. 

The condemnation of the honorable 
Company’s cruizer Eruaad, at Bombay, 
has caused considerable consternation 
amongst those connected with the shipping 
interests of British India, and the mer¬ 
chants of this Presidency have suffered 
their share of anxiety on the subject. 
Since the Lite of the Krnaad was known. 
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ail has been confusion in the commercial 
world, and the export trade has beeu 
nearly at a stand at the several ports, in 
consequence of -the adjudication pio- 
nouuced by the Recorder’s Court at Bom¬ 
bay, which, if it stood, would effect every 
ship engaged in the trade of this countiy. 
The embarrassment, created by this occur¬ 
rence, however, has beeu entirely re¬ 
moved by the judgment unanimously 
pronounced by the Judges at Calcutta iu 
the iinpoi taut case of the cutter Despatch, 
which vessel had sailed tor Bombay under 
precisely the same circumstances as the 
Ernaad, and had been seized on her 
passage down the lloogly. Un the trial 
coming on to.be heard, the rouit was 
crowded to excess. Messrs, hast ami 
Mac Naghten were compel for the crown, 
and Messrs. Ferguson and Compton weie 
for the owners. 

It will lie iu the recollection of our 
readers*, that the ship I'.maad at Bombay, 
was seized and libelled for not having 
entered into a plantation bond, she being 
laden with the articles ennmerated iu the 
18th and Utth sections of (he 12 Car. 2. 
Wc are informed, however, that on a 
question arising on the instance side of 
the Admiralty Court at Calcutta in the 
last Term, in the ease of ihc Despatch, 
the Court unanimously decided that the 
18th and IiHli Sections of that Act did 
not apply to this country, admit ling that 
the general maxims ami provisions of the 
Navigation Act might be adopted, so fur 
as they regaided ships and the navigation 
of ships. The general grounds of the 
decision of the Court, as they were col¬ 
lected by a correspondent of ours who 
was at the trial, and kindly favoured us 
with them, were these : 

The Court Bald the cases cited of Wil¬ 
son and Marryatt, and the two cases in 
3 Bosauquet and Duller, applied to prin 
ciples which weic confined to the first 
section of the act, aud did uot touch the 
sertions which require plantation bonds 
to be entered into. 

That the first section of the Act ap¬ 
plied to lands, islands, aud territories, 
as well as to colonies and plantations, 
tlicn belonging or which might hereafter 
belong to the kiug, whereas the l8th and 
19th sections confined the import aud 
export in and from English plantations 
only which were then iu existence. That 
there was no governor in this country 
answering the disci iption in the 2d section 
of the Act, to whom bonds could be given, 
and that the otticers mentioned in subse¬ 
quent acts, which applied to plantation 
bonds, were such as naval officers, collec¬ 
tors of the customs, and they had never 
been appointed in India, as in the planta¬ 
tions of America, and-therefore that the 
subject could not comply with the pro¬ 


visos of the act. That by the 9th and 
10th of William Ill. and 6th of Anne, 
ships trading to and from India were com¬ 
pelled to ghc bonds to bring all East 
India commodities to England without 
breaking bulk, aud iu much higher penal¬ 
ties than the plantation bonds required. 

. That by the circuitous Trade Act, ships 
arc pcrniiticd to carry the produce of 
India to ports other than English plan¬ 
tations, mid are prohibited from carrying 
ihc same to the plantations in America; 
that therefore, to compel ships to enter 
into plantation bonds, would deprive 
them of the advantages given by the cir- 
c uitous Trade Act, lor they would become 
bound to cany the enumerated articles 
to an English plantation, or to some part 
in the united kingdom.—Whereas, by the 
last Act, they are authorized to unload at 
any intermediate port or iu auy plantation 
except in Ainciicu. 

We heartily congratulate our mercantile 
readers upon this important question 
being tor ever set at rest. A full report 
of the tiial will be published at Calcutta; 
iu the mean time, the above leading 
points of the judgment, with which we 
have been favoured, will, no doubt, prove 
highly interesting and satisfactory. 

The ships in the river were decorated 
with all their colours, and salutes fired 
dining the day, in honour of the release of 
the Despatch. 

Wc have great pleasure in submitting 
to the public the following correspon¬ 
dence. Though the gratification Captain 
Wcathruli must feel iu the recollection 
of having rescued by his active humanity 
so many of his countrymen must to him 
prove ample recompense, yet we an¬ 
nounce with lively satisfaction the hono¬ 
rable distinction conferred on him by the 
merchants of Calcutta, with their cha¬ 
racteristic alacrity and generosity. 

To Cuptain M. T, IT eat hr all .—Dear 
Sir,—Called upon as we frequently are to 
express our approbation ol the conduct 
of individuals connected with the com- 
muicial interests of Calcutta, never have 
we assembled on any occasion more 
truly grateful to our feelings than the 
present; your meritorious exertions, 
kindness, and humanity, when in com¬ 
mand of the Blucher, have rescued from 
all the horrors of .famine and impending 
destruction, two hundred aud eighty-six 
men, women, and children, of His Ma¬ 
jesty’s 78th regiment, together with the 
commander and fort)-eight native sea¬ 
men and officers of the Frances Char¬ 
lotte, unfortunately wrecked on the Pre- 
paris on the night of the fifth of No¬ 
vember, and you haye, no doubt, been 
instrumental in saving the lives of the 
remainder of the people, who were 
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through necessity left on the island, by 
giving such early information as enabled 
the government to aiford them timely 
assistance} they have all now arrived, 
'and live to offer you the soldier’s best 
gift and the good mail’s best reward— 
their grateful and heartfelt blessings; 
vftith us it remains to endeavour to express 
and record our feelings in a manner suit¬ 
able to the occasion, and we know of 
no method more likely to answer that end, 
than in presenting you with a piece «t 
plate, on which* the testimonial of your 
humanity shall be engraven. 

We are, Dear Sir, 

Your obedient servants; 

Palmer am! Co. Colvins, Hnzett, and Co. 
Alexander and Co. Fairlie, Fergusson, 
and Co. Cnittenden and Mackillop, 
Hogue, Davidson, and Robertson, 
Mackintosh, Fulton, and McClintuck, 
Joseph Oarretto and Sons, Stewart and 
Robertson, James Scott and Co. liechcr 
and Co. Thomas De Souza and Co. 
Antonio Laurenpo Barret to and Co. 
John Small and Co. A. Wilson, Henry 
Mathew, Robert Campbell, Agent 
tinges Insurance Office ; George Mer¬ 
cer, S. Beaufort, John C. Burton, 
James Calder, R. B. IJoyd, John 
Cooke, Francis Yiiguon, Gabriel Vfig- 
noii, J. llerbeit, C. Blauey. 

The following is the inscription en¬ 
graved on the plate. — “ Pieseuted to 
t aptain M. T. Weathrall by the Mer¬ 
chants of Calcutta, in testimony of their 
sense of his meritorious and very emi¬ 
nent exertions in the cause of humanity, 
in having, whilst in command of the ship 
Prince Blucher, rendered every practicable 
aid in having the lives of a majority of 
a detachment of H. M. 78th regiment, 
who were wrecked on board the Frances 
Charlotte, on the Island of Preparis, on 
the night of the 5th November 1816.” 

To Messrs. Palmer and Co. &c. &c. 
Ac.—Gentlemen,—To have merited the 
unqualified approbation of so highly re¬ 
spectable a body as the merchants of 
Calcutta shall ever be my proudest boast; 
and whatever services, in the humble and 
zealous discharge of my duty, I may have 
performed, are more titan amply repaid 
by your kind and flattering letter of this 
date, the receipt of which 1 have the 
honor to acknowledge. The. piece of 
plate with the inscription which you 
have been pleased to vote me, shall be 
treasured up with no common care, as a 
record more valuable to me than all that 
wealth could bestow. 

Saving the life of a citizen has ever 
been duly appreciated. What theh must 
have been my sensations, in being instru¬ 
mental, under Provideuce, in preserving 
the lives of so many of H. M. 78th regi- 
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incut. Whose exemplary conduct, forti¬ 
tude, amt forbearance under the most 
trying circtimstauccs, prove them a credit 
to their corps, aud an honor to their 
country. 

I beg to conclude by assuring you, 
gentlemen, that the reward you have now 
bestowed upon me, shall act as a stimulus 
to my future exertions if ever an oppor¬ 
tunity should occur ; and I shall hand it 
down to my children iit confident hope 
that they may yet deserve and learn to 
appreciate the value of a gift rendered 
inestimable by being expressive of your 
applause. 

I am, gentlemen, with respect and 
esteem, your most obedient aud obliged 
servant, 

Al. T. WrvniRAi.r., 
Commanding the Prince Blacker ,. 

The intelligence brought tty the Thetis, 
we regret to state, is of a melancholy na¬ 
ture. It announces the revival of that 
diabolical practice which only a few 
months ago occasioned such devastation 
in the shipping of Calcutta. Wc allude 
to the deal ruc tion of vessels by iufamous 
incendiaries. The ship L’pton Castle, 
had just completed her lading JbrBoinbay 
and was ou the eve of sailing trout Kedge¬ 
ree, when an attempt was made to set 
her on fire, which, luckily, as it then 
appeared, was discovered in time to pre¬ 
vent the fatal consequences which have 
since ensued. Several combustible ma¬ 
terials were found in various parts of the 
hold in a stale of ignition, which were 
removed, and the mischief for the time 
prevented ; but the incendiaries appear 
to have been determined oil effecting 
their iulatnous purpose, for notwithstand¬ 
ing every possible precaution was taken, 
she was totally destroyed by fire on the 
night of the With Feb. It is will! 
great satisfaction we add, that all hands 
were saved by the pilot icssels of the 
river. VVe arc unable to subjoiu any fur¬ 
ther particulars of this ivcut.— Madras, 

Very unusual weather has been expe-> 
ricitced at Calcutta and the I'ppcr Pro¬ 
vinces during the whole of the month of 
February. The month thioughout was 
damp and rainy, and for the two last 
days it poured incessantly. It was feared 
that an unhealthy hot season would be 
the result of this untimely visitation. 

We’copy the following from the Calcutta! 
Gazette of the llith February. 

“ The force now assembling for secret 
service in the Doab will, it is said, con¬ 
sist of twenty squadron of horse, forty- 
two mortars, twelve battering guns, and 
seven battalions of infantry. The under- 
Vol. IV. 2 S 
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mentioned' stations will, it is supposed, 
yield their quotas as follows:— 

From Cawnpore.—His majesty’s 24tli 
dragoons; five companies of European 
artillery j two companies of Gooluuriaz; 
fourteen companies of gun l*isr.ars; his 
majesty’s 14th and 87th regiments; swl 
the 15th regiment native infantry. 

From Agra.—Two companies of Euro¬ 
pean artillery, his Majesty’s 8th dragoons; 
and the 1st and 3d troops of horse 
artillery.—The whole to concentrate in 
the viciuity of Coel.” 

Accounts from Calcutta, by the way of 
Madras, state, that the Might Honorable 
the Governor General left that presideuce 
for Barrackpore on the evening of Jau. 
22d, from whence his Lordship proceed* 
ed on a hunting excursion to Malda. The 
absence of the party from the Presidency 
was not intended to extend beyond the 
20tl» instant. They returned to the presi¬ 
dency of Calcutta on the 11th February. 
The party had considerable sport amongst 
buffaloes and small game, but only one 
tiger was killed during the excursion. 

Calcutta Gazette , Feb. 6, 1817.—On 
the 25th ult. a strange rumour reached 
Mirzaporc, of a large body of Piudaris 
having come down the Ghauts, and com¬ 
menced plundering near Becjccgur. The 
town was immediately in comtnoliou; the 
2d battalion 8th regiment was ordered to 
inarch out; and every one began in the 
best way he could to prepare a warm re¬ 
ception for tlie enemy. Two days sufficed 
to dispel the panic, and demonstrate the 
falsity of the report. Alt was quiet when 
our last accounts were closed. 

Statement of Specie imported into Cal¬ 
cutta by Sea, in January , 1817. 
Dollars, 3,25,329 at 8a. 

Ms. 205 per 100 dollars. 

Sa. Bs. 6,66,924- 7 3 


Gold.....value, 27,41b 0 o 

Silver .ditto, 2,06,300 0 0 

Treasure....ditto, 76,400 0 0 

Sicca Rupees . 2,000 0 0 


Total Sa:. Bs. 9,79,040 7 

CIVIL APPOINTMENTS. 

J. W. Hogg, Esq. Barrister at Law, is 
appointed Magistrate of Calcutta.. 

Mr. B. Campbell, Appraiser General at 
the Custom-House of Calcutta. 

19/A Dec. —Mr.W. Hunter Smoult, At- 
tomey-at-Law to the Honorable Com¬ 
pany. 

Mr. R. Fergusson, to officiate as Advo¬ 
cate-General to the Honorable Company. 

Mr. H. Compton, to officiate as Stand¬ 
ing Council to the Honorable Company. 

C. M. Ricketts, F.sq. Private Secretary 
to the Governor General—the office of 


Principal Private Secretary being abo¬ 
lished. 

J. Adams, Esq. to officiate as Private 
Secretary to the Governor General during 
Mr. Bickett’s absence. 

Mr. C. Phipps, Assistant to the Se¬ 
cretary to the Board of Revenue. 

Mr. J. Aloncktou, Agent to the Gover¬ 
nor General at Moorsliedabad. 

Mr. G. Swiuton, Persian Secretary t» 
the Government. 

Mr. Ch. A. Molony, Deputy Secretary 
in the Secret, Political, and Foreign De¬ 
partment. 

Mr. H. Chastenay, Deputy Persian Se¬ 
cretary to Government. 

Mr. G. Ewan Law, First Assistant in 
the Secret, Politieal, and Foreign Depart¬ 
ment. 


MILITARY PROMOTIONS. 

Ensign H. Macfarquhar, 13th N. I. to 
be Lieutenant. 

Captains F. Sackville, 18th N. and 
E. Barton, 29th N. I., to be Assistant 
Quarter MastciS General. 

Lieutenants H. Morriesun, 29fh N. !., 
J. Pickersgill, 29th N. L, H. C. Sandys, 
15th N. 1., J. Franckiin, 1st N. 1., to be 
Deputy Assistant Quarter Masters Ge¬ 
neral. 

Lieutenants J. N. Jackson, 23d N. L, 

H. Hall, 16th N. L, E. C. Sneyd, 3d N. 

I. , W. Patterson, 30th N. I., to be D> 
puty Assistant' Quarter Masters General 
of the 2d class. 

Lieutenants E. I. Strettcll, 6th N. L, 
W. Garden, 18tli N. I\, K. 9. Brownrigg, 
10th N. L, to be Deputy Assistant Quar¬ 
ter Masters General of the 3d class. 

SURGEON'S. 

Jan. 10.—Senior Assistant Surgeon 
Walter Askell Venour, to be Surgeon. 

Mr. J. M'Wkirter, M. D-, to be per¬ 
sonal Surgeon of bis Excellency the RigfiW 
Houorable the Governor UcucraL 


FURLOUGHS. 

Capt. W. Hiatt, 14th regt. N. T. 

Capt. J. Gabb, 1st N. I. 

Lieut. B. Armstrong, 14th N. I. 

Mr. A. Russell, Superintending Sur¬ 
geon. 

Lieut. Col. Pagan, Judge Advocate Ge¬ 
neral. 

Mr. Assistant Surgeon G. ©. Jacob, 
Gth Vol. Batt. 

Superintending Surgeon Bl Wilson. 


SHIPPING INTELLIGENCE. 

Arrived —-!The Liverpool from'London* 
The Lady Flora from London. 

MARRIAGE. 

14 Feb. Manuel Petrus. E»q, to Mlu C. Nurds, 
eldest daughter of the late NarcU Joluunit, 
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DEATHS. 

it Jan. At-fca, on board the -Lady Flora. Lady 
,He»elridge. 

In the upper provinces, Lieut. W. Otto, nth 
eegt. N. I. 

ta Jan. /.tFuttygliur, Mrs. Percival. 

31. R. D. Cabell, Esq. Assist, in the Mint. 

2 i Dec. Cornet H. 8. White, ad N. C. 

31 Jan. At Ktt.ih in Bundlekhand, by a malig¬ 
nant fevtr, (’apt. A. Tod, a6ih Bengal N.l. 

IS March. Mrs. N. Kennedy. 

On board the Prince of Orange, on his passage to 
England, Mr. P. Hunt, late of Calcutta. 

OS Feb. A. Hume, Esq. of the Civil Service, 

2* Jan. Lady of Major W. Brutton, H, M. Sth 
Light‘Dragoons. 


MADRAS. 

fan. 27, 1817.—The Right Honorable 
flie Governor in Council having received 
the satisfactory intelligence of the com¬ 
plete expulsion of the numerous body of 
predatory horse, which lately penetrated 
the territory in the Ganjain district, deems 
it proper to express in the most public 
manner, his high sense, ns well of the 
zeal, judgment and enterprize displayed 
by Lieut. Alexander Borthwirk, of the 2d 
battaliou, 2d regiment of native infantry, 
throughout the operations which have led 
to this important and decisive result, as of 
the exemplary perseverance, exertion, and 
gallantry of the native officers and men of 
the detachment trader his command, 
whose conduct, equally in their unwearied 
pursuit of the enemy and in every attack 
of .their camp, reflects the highest credit 
ou the discipline and efficiency of the 
corps to which they belong, and has enti¬ 
tled them to his unqualified approbation. 


Head Quarters, Choultry Plain. 3 d Feb. 

1817.— G. O. by the Commander in 

Chief. 

His Excellency thp Commander in Chief 
is pleased to publish in geucral orders, 
for llie guidance of the army, the follow¬ 
ing particulars respecting the dress of 
officers, which appear to be imperfectly 
understood or misconceived. 

'Phe loose overalls (the present estab¬ 
lished uniform of officers) are not consi¬ 
dered as appointments fitting for occasions 
of ceremony, for a ball room, or evening 
dress; but white pantaloons, mid half¬ 
hoots over them, may be worn on such 
occasions, by all officers. 

When officers in evening full dress wear 
shoes, they arc to wear shoe buckles, and 
white breeches, which should be estab¬ 
lished rcgimentally.—Strings in the shoes 
or at the knees arc prohibited, and it must 
be understood, that in the full dress the 
sash is never to be worn. 

Cocked hats and long coats, according 
to regulation, aie only permitted to bo 
worn in evening dress with shoes and 
stockings, or pantaloons and half-boots, 
as above described. 

The foraging cap and undress jacket are 
to be worn as described in G. O. dated 
3d September, 1816, only on occasions 
quite unconnected with duty or ceremony : 
and it is to be understood, that officers 
arc not to appear abroad, in public places, 
at the Presidency, or other stations, ex¬ 
cept in the full established regimentals of 
their respective corps. 


The resident at Poona!), in a dispatch 
under date the 31st ultimo, liaviug com¬ 
municated Major Lushingkm’s report of 
the brilliant affair in which the 4th regi- 
menl-of native cavalry was engaged with 
a body of predatoiy horse at Cowan, on 
the 26th ult. after rapidly accomplishing 
a march of fifty-three miles —The Gover¬ 
nor in Cotincil avails himself of the present 
opportunity to acknowledge the judgment, 
activity, and professional ability which 
hare signalized Major Lushington's o,. ‘ra¬ 
tions in this arduous service.—The Go¬ 
vernor in Council performs a pleasing part 
of his duty iu conveying to the officers, 
native officers, and ipen of the regiment 
under Major Lushington’s command, his 
wannest thanks fqr their eminently meri¬ 
torious exertions ; and has the greatest 
satisfaction in distinguishing their .exem¬ 
plary achievement by the expression of 
the cordial approbation of ,the govern ¬ 
ment. 

The Governor in Council cannot close 
the public record of bis sentiments on this 
occasion, without deeply lamenting, in 
the fate of the late Capt. Thomas Darke, 
of the 4th regiment native cavalry, the 
loss which the service has sustained in 
this zealous, brave and excellent officer. 


In our last, we mentioned that it was 
iu contemplation to remote,the Supreme 
Court of Judicature at tliis Presidency 
from the Fort. We now learp that the 
building on the beach near the Justia-’s 
office, formerly allotted for the accom¬ 
modation of the captains of his Majesty’s 
navy who might touch ,at this port, inis 
been appropriated by government to this 
object. The situation is well adapted for 
the general convenience of the public, 
though we fear the noise of the surf will 
sometimes interrupt the proceedings of 
the court. 

The following official documents will 
afford some idea of the warfare now carry¬ 
ing on in ludia, and shew that, in some 
shape or other, the Mahrattas will ever 
keep our Indian army upon the alert, 
either in the field, or iu the more perplex¬ 
ing and embarrassing character of hordes 
of banditti ; leaving to the Company no 
alternative but the maintenance of nume¬ 
rous advanced posts, at a great expense 
of military establishment, or the exposing 
of our subjects and more defenceless 
allies to be occasionally surprised aud 
overwhelmed by an enemy, the rapi¬ 
dity of whose motions cau only be equal- 
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led by Hie murderous and predatory fnry 
which impels their course. In the pre¬ 
sent instance, it is said there were not 
more than 150 men with Major Oliver, 
when a great body of horse surprised the 
town of Kimedy, and succeeded in binn¬ 
ing much of it, although their object 
of plunder was defeated by t he courage 
pf this small force. The town was en¬ 
tered at eleven o’clock in the. forenoon ; 
by about five in the silternoon Major 
Oliver's strength had increased to 350 
men, by the forced marches of his out¬ 
posts: this gallant officer, knowing the 
reliance which he could place on his little 
band, determined on attempting to sur¬ 
prise their camp, consisting of 5,000 
ineu; in this lie so effectually succeeded, 
that their first intimation of his visit 
were vollies of shots from the British; 
they fled hi all directions, leaving the 
greater part of their baggage on the 
ground, and many horses to their con¬ 
querors. The subalterns mentioned in 
general orders are said to be all very 
young men; Lieutenant. Jackson is, we 
believe, the nephew of Mr. Randle Jack- 
son : we hope that the flattering majnn r 
ill which they aie mentioned hy the 
Governor in Council, in addition to the 
high approbation of the commander in 
chief, aud the eulogiums of their own 
brave leader, will not only stimulate 
tltem to greater exertion, but every other 
olliccr, to shew that the piesonl charac- 
of the British army is not confined to the 
continent of Europe. 

Extract, Fort St. George, Military con- 
tuIttUions, Sated 27th January, 1817. 

To Major General Jlumhy , commanding 
the Northern Division of the Army. 
§ir,—I am directed to acknowledge the 
receipt of your letter of the 2-lth instant, 
find to desire that you will express, in 
division orders, to Major Oliver, of the 
tith regiment of native infantry, and to 
the officers and troops under his com¬ 
mand, the high approbation of the Right 
honorable the Governor in Council, for 
tlieir gallantry and good conduct in their 
attempt to defend the town of Kimedy, 
and in their successful attack of the camp 
of the Pindaris in llie vicinity of that 
place. From Rlajor Oliver's report, the 
acknowledgments of tlie Governor in Coun¬ 
cil appear to be due by name to Lieutenant 
Twfiedie, Lieutenant Tulloii, and Lieute¬ 
nant Jackson, and you will convey them 
to those officers accordingly. 

I have the honor to be, &c. 

(Signed) G. Straciiey Chief Sec. 
Fort St. George, Dec. 30,1816. 

(From the same.) 

To the Chief Secretary to Government, 

Fort St. George. 

Sir,—1 have the honor to acknowledge 
f)ic receipt of your letter of the 30th ult. 


and to acquaint you, that the acknow¬ 
ledgments of the Right Honorable the 
Governor in Council have been conveyed 
to Major Oliver, and the troops under his 
command, and to Lieutenants Tweedic, 
Tulloh, and Jackson, in division orders, 
dated the 9th instant, in which 1 have 
included Lieutenant Borthwick, of the 
2d battalion 2d regiment, and the detach¬ 
ment under, his command, which 1 hope 
will meet with the Right Honorable the 
Governor’s approbatipn. 

I have the honour to be, he. 

(Signed) C. Rumby, Major-Gen. 
Vizagapatam, Jan. li, 1817. 

The following General Order, des¬ 
patched on the lltli instant, is also 
recorded:— 

G. O.—By Government ,—Fort St. George 
Jan. 7, 1817. 

The Right Honorable the Governor in 
Council is pleased to publish in General 
Oiders, the following extract from a des- 
jiatchreceived from Major General Runibv, 
the officer in command of the Noithcrn 
Division of the armv, under date tin: 
21th ult. 

Copy of a Letter from Major Oliver, 
commanding a Detachment of the (it/e 
Regiment of Native Infantry , to the 
Quarter-master of Brigade, Not them 
Division. 

Sir,—1 have the liouor to acquaint 
you, for the information of the officer 
commanding the division, that about five 
o’clock yesterday evening, we were sur¬ 
prised by the Mabratta horse entciingthi* 
town: hqving only Lieutenant Tulloh 
with me, I sent him to take post at tin: 
other end of it, and from both our divi¬ 
sions parties were sent out to the different 
streets to endeavour to keep them out of 
the town. We bad continual skirmishing 
for about two hours, aud some men and 
horses were killed in the streets. A little 
after six. Lieutenant Twecdie, who had 
reticatcd upon my detachment, arrived, 
having marched all night aud that day, 
having been surrounded by them from 
eleven o’clock in the morning, l found it 
impossible to save the town, sis they gal¬ 
loped through and set fire to it in several 
places. At eleven o'clock p. m. Lieutenant 
Jackson, who had been stationed with 
his company about sixteen miles oft’, ar¬ 
rived; when, cousideiiug myself strong 
enough to give them an alert, I left Lieu¬ 
tenant Twecdie with two companies, in a 
strong position, and having piocured two 
peons from Mr. Spoltiswood, who pro¬ 
mised to show’ me the road to tlieir camp 
about a mile off, 1 put myself under their 
guidance, and 1 am happy to say we suc¬ 
ceeded beyond my expectation; we were 
actually in the middle of their camp before 
they discovered us, and we gave them two 
vollies from the companies within ten 
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-yards, which (hd great execution ; and it 
caused such confusion anions them that 
they fled in every direction. We traversed 
their camp and killed, 1 should imagine, 
from twenty to thirty of them: they left 
the greatest part of their baggage on the 
.ground, and this morning there were about 
a hundred horse running loose about the 
town, and we have killed and taken about 
seventy horse. Lieutenant Tweedic, when 
lie heard the firing, detached Lieutenant 
Tnlloli with a company to take post ou 
the banks of a tank,for which they appear¬ 
ed to be making; this was such an unex¬ 
pected manoeuvre, that a parly of them 
galloped up close to Lieutenant Tnlloli 
without discovering him, when he gave 
them a volley, and killed some men and 
horses. They have been drawn up in front 
of us this morning: I should suppose there 
is about 5,000 of them, and they are now 
moving off in the direction of Tiinbnor 
and Saricott.ih ; and 1 shall march this 
evening lor Glucucolc, its I concern* it 
probable they will move in that direction. 
We have taken a stand,ml and a tilimpet. 

I have the honor to be, &c. 

(Signed) W. C. <Ji ivi.k, 
Captain commanding tith detachment. 
Kimedy, Dec. 20, IKlfi. 

His txecllcucy the coumumder-in-chief 
is requested to signify to .Major Oliver, 
and to the officers ami hoops who served 
under his command, the high approbation 
of the government for the cxcmplaiy dis¬ 
cipline and gallantry which they displayed 
in their attempt to defend (lie town id Ki- 
jnody, ami in their subsequent attack on 
the camp of the Pindai is. 

. By order of the right honorable the 
Governor ui Council, 

(Signed j G. SntU'itr.v, 

Chief Secretary. 

Tlic Susan, .1. C. Collingwood, had ar¬ 
rived from Cliitui ou the 2d of Felnuaiv. 
All inattcis quiet there. The opium mar¬ 
ket improving—1,'HO per chest, and little 
on hand. L'ntton um ailed. 

Letteis irom Peisia, mention that the 
Russian embassy to the rouit or Persia 
was oil its wav, and was very miincioiisly 
and splendidly attended. One from Ta¬ 
briz, dated 24th November Ifclfi, men¬ 
tions that Mirza Abdul Itiisscn Khan, the 
Persian ambassador, armed there the 
day before ou his way to Tehran, and that 
lie left the Russian general, Gcrunloll', at 
Tifllis, who was expected at Tabriz in 
February. His embassy, it is stated, will 
be extremely magnificent; a staff of rbrty- 
tivc officers, most of high rank, with 
suitable attendants, are to form partofit, 
u full band of music, &c. The general is 
a most intelligent man and a great fa¬ 
vourite of the Kmperor Alexander, hav¬ 
ing distinguished himself in several bat¬ 
tles. General Gcinniloff commanded all 


the Russian artillery during the last cam¬ 
paign, and is sou to the favourite of hU 
name. 

Madras, February Ilf h .—Friday last 
was the anniversary of his Highness 
Azeem ul Dowlali ascending the Mus- 
nud, and in consequence royal salutes 
were fired from Chcpauk I’ulaec, and the 
battery of Fort St. George. The clay was 
further celebrated at Chcpauk liy the ac¬ 
customed ceremonies. Karly in the morn¬ 
ing the Right Honorable the Governor 
paid a visit of congratulation to his High¬ 
ness, and on the following tlay the Nabob 
returned the visit. The usual salutes 
were, fired ou both these occasions. 

On Wednesday the 2(5th of Feb. as 
three young gentlemen were shooting near 
killanoiir, (Killuiiour is It) )iiilcs from 
Pomlirhciiy, ou theTiiidevcmim toad), a 
villager intmuicd them that a woman had 
been torn about two hours before by a 
tigu*, and said lie would shew them the 
jungle to which he had returned—they 
accordingly yvent with him. Sevetal vil¬ 
lagers followed vvitli tom-toms; they 
weie not long in finding (lie remains of 
the woman's cloths, with a basket and 
some grass which she bad boon gathering. 
The villagers soon loused him, in pas¬ 
sing f,om one pan of the jungle to 
aimtlice, he caught one of t lietu and tore 
him very severely ; the great noise made 
at tin-time, caused him to let go his hold 
and rethe to a large hush on the edge of 
u tank. The g< utlciiicii then xuiroun¬ 
ded tile plate, but not supposing he was 
tlicit*, fioni liis being so quiet, one of 
them went to look in, when lie rose from 
the middle of abash with a dreadful roar, 
leapt upon a villager, and threw him a 
consider,th'c distance—while in the act of 
leaping, lie lcreived a ball in his hinder 
•pinners which laid him oil In's buck, 
lint lie still kept hold of the man ; in this 
position he got another h.dl in Ins shoul¬ 
der, which made him furious the third 
gentleman then i un up and sent a charge 
of shot through him, a spiar shackled 
him to the gtotunl, while the villager* 
tone or two, tor theotlieia had made the 
best use of their legs: thumped his head 
with large sticks, which soou put an eud 
to his existence.—lie was more than 
seven feet fioni his nose to the tip of his 
tad ; to judge lioui the condition he was 
in, lie must have made great depredations 
in this neighbourhood. 

The man who was last caught, had bis 
arm so very much shatteied, tfi.it 1 am 
afraid lie will never be able to me it, the 
animal having the greatest pint of his arm 
with part of his side in his mouth at the 
same time. 

AX EYr.-WITNF.SS. 
Tindevenum , Uh Feb. 1K17. 
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Pondicherry r.'.nliuucs to be tbc gayest 
city in India. Several splendid entertain- 
meets have lately taken place, amongst 
■which, that given by Messrs. Moorat, to 
his Excellency Count Dupuy, we learn, 
was most conspicuously brilliant. Trans¬ 
parencies, fireworks, and illuminations, 
agreeably relieved the fatigue of the merry 
dance, which was kept up with great spirit, 
Tlie whole of the principal inhabit ants 
of Pondiclieiry giuccd tlie fete with their 
presence. 


SHIPPING INTELLIGENCE. 

Arrived— Marquis of Wellington, Cap¬ 
tain Nichols, and 

(Journal Graham, Captain Wcathcr- 
liead, both from England. 


Ctvtr. SrPOINTSTENTS. 

Ffh. 2ft, 1817.—Mr. J. Hanbury, Col¬ 
lector of Cnddapah. 

Mr. A. I).Campbell, Secretary to the 
Hoard of Itevenne. 

Mr. J. W. Russell, Deputy Secretary to 
ditto. 


S Feb. Tl. Clerk, Esq. of the Civil Service, t<r 
H. F- Williams, only daughter of the late R. 
Williams, Esq. 

10 1’eb. H. De Fries, Esq. to Miss He Vienne, 

5 Feb. Mr. J. M'Viccars to Mist Ann Beck. 

17 . Mr. Mallieii. French agvnt at Caricaut, to 
Mrs. Fcrmn. widow of tlie Ute Mr. Fcrron. 

84 March, 'the Hev. W. A. Keating, M. A. 
Chaplain to the Garru in of Fort 8 t. George, 
to M+returt Wray, third daughter of T. 
Lewis, Es<], of Dean Lodge, Ealing. 

DEATHS. 

Li Borthwick, 8 <! regt. N. I. after a short illneif 
of three days. The merits ol tins officer are 
recorded in a recent number of this Journal, 
when it fell to our lot to communicate the ac¬ 
count. of his successful attacks on the preda¬ 
tory bamiiiii wlocli in tested the N. C’ircars. 

6 I’eli. At Uuindy Cottage, Lt.Col. J. Edwards, 
H. M. noth regt. 

1 '!. At Eginore, Mr. J. Aitklns, aged 84. 

17 . W. D. Light, Esq. one ol the Anomies of 
the Supreme Court. 

Miss F. Hiekry, youngest daughter of T, Hickey, 
Esq. 

M3. Lady of Capt. Chambers, 6 th N. I. after a. 
tew flays illness. 

8 s. Lt. Anns! 1 ong, H. M. 60'li regt, 

S March. M-rs. Maiia Jane Goad, wife of S. T. 
Goad, Esq. 

Hi. Mi. S. Ayves, in his 37 th year, hy a second 
attack ol ihe small pox. 

M's. D. Haul 1 in. 

3 > F b. G. Morris, Esq. Vatejinary Surg. H. M, 
S"it Is Dragoon--. 

3 Maiili, Lt II Slndait, 11. M «o»h regt, 

38 K b, Lt. Col. Lewis, Madias L, Cav. 


Mr. E. Uhtoff, Head Assistant to the 
Collector of Tinncvclly. 

Mr. T. Daniel, Commissioner of the 
Court of Requests and Sitting Magis¬ 
trate. 

Mr. A. J. Drummond, Deputy Com- 
ntcsctal Uchitleni at Uamnatl. 


IftT-LITAttY PROMOTION. 

Sr/r^ron*. — Jan. 20. Mr. G. Kuox is 
admitted att Assistant Surgeon. 


ROM BAY. 

From the Bombay Papers received since 
our lost, it appears tlut the Joassmec 
pirates have latterly appeared in very 
considerable force, ami committed seri¬ 
ous depredations on the Malabar coast, 
as well as in the Gtdph of Persia. 
Tlv’y have succeeded in capturing the hull. 
Company’s armed pattamar, the Deiialj 
Dowim. This vessel fell iu with the pi¬ 
rate, a large lmgl.i, on the 6th of Jauit- 


Biurns. 

At Fbchponr. on the morning of 211 I 1 Jan. 1817, 
Lady ul Mnjm Heutli, 71 It rigf. of a daughter. 

At ViV'igapaiam, lady ot H. Taylor, Esq. of a 
daughter. 

8t Kelt. Lady of Lieut. G. O’Connell of a daugh¬ 
ter. 

30 Jun. At Cannatmre, Indy of Lieut, and Ft. Adj. 
t> It. niulil. of a son. 

• Fib At Tiiiirhmopol), Mr«. M. Itnhmson cf 
1 ibiuglitrr. 

as Feb. I,fdv of C'ajd. T. Smyth, 14tie N. I. of a 
von and lieir. 

43 March. Mrs. Cook of ft son. 

V>. Ladv ot W. Cooke, Esq. of a Son. 

87 Feb. Mrs. Jarrett of a son. 

», Lady ot Lieul.and Ad). Kitson of a son. 

as. At I alainrota, lady of Caut. G. Jackson. 7lt» 
regt. ol a daughter. 

M A^w M r ,, r an '’ lady oftitut - H. Newman, 
SOtli N. 1. ol a son. * 

2 L 1 ady , 0 L M t !' |, ;y v ®"» a k"«w, or a son. 

82 Feb. L-dv of G. JlaiUie, Esq. Suncimt. Sure. 
ce> ire division of tlie army, of a ilaughier 

7- Af Ponitirherry, ladv ol H.CIiamier. Esq. of 
H. C. Civd Service, of a daughter. " 

MARRIAGES. 

® Jnn. At the Capuchin Church, M. August* 
M. Chappeite, to Madame M. Revcnaucf sd 
daughter ot the tale M. Anur 6 Revenaud,’ for. 
« 5 «Iv yunbtt Of the Grand Council at 1’ondi- 


my, off Dwitrka, in twelve fathoms 
water, nn laud in sight. On the patta¬ 
mar shewing tlie Company’s colours the 
Arab tiled a shot at her, and a smart ac¬ 
tion ensued, which was kept up with great 
briskness, until two more practical ves¬ 
sels appeared, which convinced tlie syrang 
that the only cliiimv of his escape lay iig 
flight; all sail was therefore made upon 
the patlamar. A running fight continued 
for three hours, when the syraug received 
a seven: wound and was carried below— 
iu about an hour after, Lite tiudal, who 
bail assumed the command, was killed by 
a shot in the stomach, the three bugla« 
had by this time closed, ami distantly 
hoarding, by force of numbers overpower¬ 
ed the brave little crew of the Deriati 
Dowlut. Some jumped overboard, and 
others into the hold, and out of a small 
crew of thirty-three, sevcntceu were mur¬ 
dered, eight were carried prisoners to Has 
el Kitna, and the remainder being wound¬ 
ed, were landed on the coast and have 
arrived at Bombay. The pirate vessel 5 
carried cac\> ins uiue pound carriage guusj 
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and were full of men, liaviug from one 
hundred to two hundred each, .-.rmed 
with swords, spears, and creesscs. Several 
other captures had taken place. The com¬ 
mander of the largest bugla was styled the 
Sultan of Rasd Kinia. Front the follow¬ 
ing extract of a letter, it would appear 
that the pirates hud committed their de¬ 
predations as far as Cochin. 

Cochin, lAth February, 1817. 

“ An alarming account has been re¬ 
ported here by three Arabs who arrived a 
few days ago, saying that they had made 
their escape front'a ship, name unknown, 
from Ptrio- Penang, after she was taken 
possession of by five dows of the Waha- 
bce pirates, near Pigeon Islands; that they 
murdered the whole of the crew ami pil¬ 
grim passengers, and afterwards stood out 
to sea, this they say happened about a 
fortnight ago : I fear it is but too true, aud 
may have bail consequences. 

“ P. S. The captured ship was under En¬ 
glish colours, from Pulo Penang, belong¬ 
ing Sayed Hussein at Pulo Peuung, hist 
from the Malay Coast, bound to ;Meka 
with pilgrims.” 

We copy the following as a de¬ 
scription of the mode practised by the 
Joasmee pirates iu the capture of vessels, 
because we think it may prove beneficial 
to our nautical readcis, to tv horn we are 
always anxious to promulgate informa¬ 
tion. “ It depends soldi in boarding j with 
the best mode of effecting which they 
arc acquainted, ami for which purpose 
they approach the stern of vessel*, aud, if 
not opposed by guns in that quarter, and 
by boarding nets, they board and over¬ 
power tlic vessels by inmibcisofinen. The 
best precautions, therefore, which <au be 
used by our merchant vessels, are stem 
chasers loaded with grape shot, hoarding 
nets, and musquetry, which, in additiou 
to its own charge, .should receive two or 
three pistol balls over the ball cartridge.” 

These merciless freebooters, we uiidci- 
atand, enquired with a savage auxicly, if 
there were any Europeans on board the 
Deriah Powlut, whom they would imme¬ 
diately have massacred ; and the manner 
in which they murdered the crew of that 
vessel, was by placing the necka of the tm- 
fortumue men, over the gunnel of their 
vessels, whom they required to repeat the 
leading verse of the Korauii, and as soon 
a, they come to the part which differed 
from the tenets of the Wahabee sect, it 
was the signal for execution, and the head 
was instautly severed from the body. Tbe 
mode of defence above suggested would, 
we should hope, prove effectual iu most 
instances of attack by the Joassuteo pi- 
gates. 


Bombay Courier, Starch 1, 1817.— 
YYc regret' to state that account's have been 


received here that the Piudatis have 
again descended below the Ghauts iu 
three or four distinct bodies, and have 
committed considerable depredations; se¬ 
veral extensive villages in a district of Se- 
verndroog have been completely sacked 
by these marauders. A body of about 
300 of them appealed near the village of 
Dassgautn, after having plundered Mliar, 
on tlie 22d February, and ascended the 
Phetvghaut the following morning; hoc 
thinking it prudent to attack DiiKSgattm, 
which was defended by a party of inva¬ 
lids. A body, supposed of about six or 
seven hundred, was also seen in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of l’aiiwcll on Monday night 
last, going off in a northerly direction. 

Bombay Courier — The Portuguese 
Governor of St. Juqo. —We copy the 
following from another paper; iqion 
which we ought to observe, that it would 
be premature to charge the affair upon 
Portugal, as an act of national insult and 
ingratitude, before it he ascertained how 
far the government of the Brazils is dis¬ 
posed to identify itself with (lie conduct 
of the governor of St. dago. The coor.-e 
which has bceu put surd by the captain 
and passengers seems a rei y proper one. 

“ The ship Philippa, Captain (T. 
Nicholls, bound to Calcutta, touched at 
Prava, in the isle of St. dago, on live 
JHtli of May, with a tiew ot obtainin'/ a 
supply of water and refreshment*. They 
found lying in the harbour the ship Mul- 
grave Castle. Captain Italpli, put iu there 
iu distress, having struck on the rock 
that rims off* the north-cast point of 
lloiKtvista, and the captain of the Phi¬ 
lippa being solicited by her commander to 
take part of the Mulgrarc Castle’s cargo 
on board to the Cape, he agreed to the pro¬ 
position for a certain Mini, in ovder that 
the damaged ship might proceed to H'u* 
de daneiro forrepaiis. '1 lie commander 
of the Philippa, in agreeing to flieaeeom- 
comutodation proposed, highly ilicensed 
against him the rorniguc.se governor, 
Don Antonio dc Contrinto dc Lancastie. 
Although the Hritish paid him every re¬ 
spect due to his authority, he persecuted 
them to the utmost of his power, and lor 
no other uuson than because the Philippa 
was likely to be the means of wresting 
out of his hands a valuable British pro¬ 
perty, which lie had calculated on getting 
into his possession. The commander of 
the Philippa and Captain Ralph were 
treated by the governor on their first laud¬ 
ing with marked disrespect. They wete 
immediately summoned before him, antr, 
after being obliged to bear the most vio¬ 
lent language used iu expressing his detes¬ 
tation of the English nation iu general, 
he placed both the officers under arrest, 
and then ordered a survey of the Mu (grave 
Castle, with the full iutculiou of detain- 
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ini' her as incapable of prosecuting her 
voyage. The governor beat to arms as 
soon as the surveying officer landed ; fired 
two shots At the British ships, and it 
was with much difficulty he was prevailed 
on by an officer under him to alter his 
determination of sinking them. The two 
officers of the Philippa were next eon- 
lined in a common gaol, without a hear¬ 
ing, and had for a companion a criminal 
for murder! The Philippa was put in 
possession of fifty soldiers; and Captain 
Harrington, who was a passenger in the 
Philippa, was forced onshore, and, with 
the commander, were considered to he 
prisoners on parole, After this, the 
governor, weighing, it was supposed, 
tire consequence of his conduct, thought 
proper to be more moderate, and granted 
permission for the vessels to proceed on 
iheir destinations. The following is the 
copy of a protest sent to the governor by 
the officers and passengers of the two 
vessels. 

To Ms Excellency Don Antonio de 
Contrinto de Lancastie. 

Sir,—Having received your Excellency’s 
permission for the British ships Philippa 
artd Mulgravc Castle to proceed on their 
voyage, we, whose names arc under¬ 
signed, feci it to be a duty that wc owe 
to the owners of those ships, and the va¬ 
luable property on board ef them, to the un¬ 
derwriters, both on ships and property and 
to the government whose subjects we, are, 
to protest, and we do hereby most solemn¬ 
ly protest, against all the violent mea¬ 
sures which your Excellency has thought 
proper to adopt towards us during our 
stay at Praya,—a port, which was sought 
bv the commander of the Mulgravc Castle, 
when that vessel was in distress, and 
when lie naturally expected to receive 
every degree of protection, suppoit, and 
assistance bis situation icquired. How 
far his expectations have been fulfilled by 
the circumstances detailed in Captain 
Harrington’s second letter to your Excel¬ 
lency, under date May 26, or how far 
the relations of peace and amity between 
two friendly powers have been preserved 
by your Excellency towards us generally, 
it is not our purpose here to inquire; 
but we shall draw up a full and correct state¬ 
ment of the whole of those violent measures 
which are the subject of this protest, and 
lay the same, as soon as possible, before 
bis Excellency the Bight Hon. Viscount 
Strangford, the British ambassador at the 
court of Brazils, to be by him submitted 
to the Prince Itcgeut of Portugal, and to 
the British government. 

We have the honor to be, 

(Signed by the officers and passengers.) 

During the forenoon of yesterday, while 
it blew a strong breeze from the N. W. a 
lug sail boat belonging to the honorable 


Company’s cruizcr Ariel, white in the act 
of tacking, just under the stein of the 
llumavoon Shah, capsized, and instantly 
sunk.—The officer with a crew of lascarS 
who were on board her kept themselves 
afloat, however, until Mr. Buckingham 
and Captain Boog, who had just shoved 
off from this ship in a shore boat, bore up 
to their assistance, and succeeded in sav¬ 
ing all hands.—A largr liarbour-lioat 
crossing under sail, with some mili- 
tai y officers on board, wore round at the 
same time, and got two of the lascars out 
of lhe water—and in a few minutes after- 
wauls several boats from the vessels near 
pulled towards the spot with the most 
praiseworthy alacrity. 

The Italian re has brought the passengers., 
and crew of the ship Mauritius, which we 
1 egret to say was lost off Ceylon a few 
days ago. The unfortunate vessel was 
from Bengal, bound to Bombay, with a va¬ 
luable cargo, and being a little to the 
southward of Trincomalee on the 1st in¬ 
stant, she sprung a leak, which gained so 
fast upon the ship that it was found re 
cessary to save the lives of those on boaut 
by absuuloning her. The officers and 
crew accordingly took to their boats, and 
we are happy to say all landed safe at Foul 
Point, where they remained three days, 
from whence they proceeded to Trincoma¬ 
lee. The vessel went down in ten fathoms 
water about four hours after she was 
abandoned. The above are all the pai ti¬ 
tulars we have been able to learn .—Mo 
dias Courier , March 25, 1817. 

Bombay Courier, March 1, 1817.— 
A singular hut melancholy accident hap¬ 
pened on hoard the Crab Hanmody, Nac- 
quda Cooty Coya, in lli' 4 course of her 
voyage from Calcutta to this port. When 
'iff Ceylon, about two months ago, on 
sounding the pumps,it was observed that 
the ship had made more water than usual, 
upon which a man went down into the well 
to ascertain the state of it; not immedi¬ 
ately reluming, nor giving any answer wheu 
called to, his brother went down after him; 
as he also did not return uor give any an¬ 
swer, the serang of the ship went down, 
but he likewise returned no answer; a 
inan then descended with a lantliorn, and 
it was observed that when be had reached 
the bottom, the lanthoru diopp'eil out of 
his hand mid the man himself tell down: 
the main hatches were*then opened and a 
passage made to the place by ui)3towiiig 
part of the cargo of rice. The four men 
were found lying senseless round the 
puinp, but with some appenrnnee of life 
remaining; they were immediately remov¬ 
ed, but we regret to state that they all 
died in the course of an hour or two after¬ 
wards. The cause of this unfortunate 
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accident lias arisen, without doubt, from 
the well of the pump having been filled 
with an aerial gas destructive to life, most 
probably carbonic acid ga«, which being 
considerably heavier tliau atmospheric air, 
would remain at the bottom of the well. 
This gas is most abundantly diffused 
throughout nature; it is found in mines, 
caverns and cellars, and causes instant 
death to any auiiual that inhales it undi¬ 
luted. Tli^ accident may have been oc¬ 
casioned by nitrogen gas, wnich forms a 
component part of atmospheric air, but 
which, when deprived of its other compo¬ 
nent part oxygen, is highly destructive 
of life. This decomposition of atmos¬ 
pheric air is very likely to occur in the 
hold of a ship. 

One of the two gases lias no doubt oc¬ 
casioned the fatal accident; both gases are 
equally destructive to animal life, and both 
instantly extinguish the Hume of a candle 
when immersed iu them. The latter cir¬ 
cumstance furnishes an easy test of the 
air ; for if a lighted caudle, after being let 
down into a cellar, the hold of a ship, or 
wherever there may he reason to suspect 
the presence of noxious gas, continues to 
hum at the bottom, the air is fit fix' res¬ 
piration, although, even in this case, if the 
place has been long shot up, the precau¬ 
tion of admitting fresh air and throwing 
water into it should not be omitted. We. 
arc informed hv our professional friends, 
that persons suffocated from tout air sel¬ 
dom recover unless instantly removed 
into the open air. If the lemoval be effect¬ 
ed in time it is generally of itself suffi¬ 
cient, but it too frequently tails, from the 
very active aud destructive nature of the 
poison. Frictions over the whole body, 
throwing cold water over, or spunging it 
with water and vinegar, should be em¬ 
ployed. 


DEATHS. 

Si Jan. Lt. Robinson. H. M. - 171 I 1 rrgt. 

SS Oct. At Cape Town, Mrs. Wurth'ii, wife of 
F. Wardvti, E«|. Clnrt Secretary to Govern¬ 
ment at 1 I 111 Pieiidcncy. 

SB Jan. Mr. $. Ram, many years printer of the 
Umnbay Cornier. 

Ml Feb. Major A. Campbell, 9th N. I. He was 
unhappily killed bv Ins hone falling with him 
when 011 a party enjoying the sports of the 
Held, of which he was passionately fond. 


CEYLON. 

ADMINISTRATIONS. 


Ceylon*— Mauritius. SIT 

Lieut. S. Sackvillo, H. M. 3d C. regt.. 
Probate to Mrs. Amy de Lucie. 

Lieut. A. Robinson, H. iM. 51st foot. 
Probate to J. Sutherland, Esq. 

CIVIL APPOINTMENT. 

G. Lusignan, Esq. to bo Auditor Ge¬ 
neral, in the room of G. Tolfiey, Ksq., 
returning to England for the benefit of 
his health. 

DEATH. 

9 March. Capt. TJ. Spanner, of the Miles Sun- 
dish, at sea, olf Tiincmnale. 

MAURITIUS. 

A proclamation has been issued by bis 
Excellency R. T. Farquhar. Ksq. governor 
anil commatnler-hi-chief of the is lands of 
Mauritius and dependencies, &c. by which 
it is decreed that cumin precautions shall 
lie taken in tile lecon-tnictiou oi the 
tovvu of Port Louis, in oider to prevent 
the recurrence of the dreadful ca*.n.tropin* 
by which it was dMioyed in September 
last. This act of the colonial government 
is dated 26th February 1817. Its princi¬ 
pal provisions are that 11,000 loi-es 
shall be added to the superficies of the 
town, w hich before occupied about 40,000 
square tniscs. The Rue ftoyale shall bo 
opened to the width of fifty feet, other 
streets are to be forty, forty-two, thirty- 
six, &c. several new streets arc of course 
to lie funned, others to be suppresed. 
Provisions arc established for the direction 
of thou: owners of emplacements whose 
property may be disarranged by the new 
disposition of localities. The kitchens 
aig to be built with stones and masonry, 
and shall he covered with fiat or other 
sale roofs, not with wooden shingles. 
Fire places to be constructed of masonry, 
and commissaries of police to fix and re¬ 
gulate the height ofehimnies, 

PENANG. 

Feb. 4 ,—Sir G, Cooper too\ his seat or 
the Bench as Recorder. 

T. Stackhouse, Esq. was admitted to 
practice as an Attorney, Solicitor, aud No* 
tary Public of the Court, 

BIRTH. 

*, Jan. I.ndv nf Capt. H. E. Gilbert Cooper, 
Miyoroi lliigaile tu the Troop, of a daughter. 

DEATH. 

a Teh. Mr. J. Eilbilt, Chief Officer of the Brig 
Chrbtiduu. 


S. A. Wheeler, Esq. 1st Ceylon regt.. 
Probate to Lieut. P. Secluna, H. M. 1st 
Ceylon regt. 

Lieut. S. P. Davis, 2d Ceylon regt.. 
Letter of Administration to V. W. Vati- 
derstraaten, Esq. Acting Registrar. 

Liout. J. Bovvyer Edensor, H. M. 1‘Jth 
regt.. Letter of Administration to ditto. 

Asiatic Journ.—No. 21, 


JAVA, 

The reports of the procedure of tho 
Dutch Government »« their new posses- 
sious are rather unfavorable. T'he su. 
perior nuthoiities me said to have shewn 
a marked disposition to waver betwecu 
the mild svs'em of nth: introduced by tho 

Vol. IV. 2 T 
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British Government, and their own rack* 
iug and oppressive one of former days. 
The minor agents, again, employed in 
the interior, had, in their dealings with 
onr residents, evinced every wish to drive 
a hard bargain with us; and began already 
to remind the natives of the corrupt me¬ 
thod of obtaining favor, to which tiicy 
had been formerly broke in by the abuses 
of several centuries. Mr. Elout, the chief 
commissioner, is understood to have been 
ambitious of forming a new scheme of 
government; whilst the Baron dc Capel - 
leu seemed desirous of following up Mr. 
Baffles'system of forwarding cultivation 
and commerce. It was however believed, 
that the general plan ot tlie future admi¬ 
nistration would be developed to the pub¬ 
lic ou the 1st of January. Mcauwhiic ail 
continued provisional. Much distress 
was felt for money. The establishment 
of a public bank was talked of; and se¬ 
veral discussions regarding its constitution 
bad taken place between the public offi¬ 
cers, ami principal merchants, but no¬ 
thing was yet done. There was likewise 


on foot a grand financial scheme of paper 
currency; of which wc know nothing, 
but that it had been referred to a down of 
advisers, without any fixed plan being 
laid down. The whole of the coffee of 
the jear 181647 would be sent to Eu¬ 
rope; not as usual sold on the spot. The 
tin on the Island of Banca, had been 
mortgaged on a loan taken up at Batavia. 
Tlie trade of Moluccas and Japan would 
remain exclusively in the hands of Go¬ 
vernment. The customs would be fanned 
as formerly; aud the system of forced 
labour be renewed, so far as might he re¬ 
quisite for the roads aud other public 
works. It was not yet, we hear, deter¬ 
mined whether the contingents would re¬ 
turn ; or the existing rental be continued. 
A corps of policy cavalry had been raised, 
in which each horseman received fifteen 
rupees a month, besides rations. Our 
correspondent docs not speak highly of 
its component parts. Levies for native 
infantry corps were also ou loot, The 
British residents still remained at their 
former stations. 


HOME INTELLIGENCE. 


His Excellency Lord Amherst arrived 
at Spithcad, on Sunday 17th August, in 
the ship Caesar, Capt. Taylor. His lordship 
sailed from Portsmouth, on the 9th of 
February 1816, on board his majesty's 
frigate Aiceste, Capt. Murray Maxwell; 
accompanied by the Lyra, brig of war, 
Capt. Basil Hall, aud the General Hewitt, 
Indiaman, Capt. Campbell. 

The expedition touched at Madeira, 
Bio Janeiro, the Cape of Good Hope, 
and Batavia; aud the voyage was extra¬ 
ordinary for its rapidity, the ships having 
traversed 14,000 miles in ninety-two days 
under sail. In the begiuning of July tlie 
embassy arrived on the coast of China, 
And proceeded up the Yellow Sea: hav¬ 
ing been joined by. Sir George Staunton, 
at the Great Leinufb, Sir George having 
been sent down to notify that the embas¬ 
sy would be received With every attention. 
On the 9th of August the embassy disem¬ 
barked safely in the gulf of PI Chi li, 
which is not far distant from the capital. 

On Tuesday, the 28th January, his Ma¬ 
jesty’s ships Aiceste aud Lyra sailed from 
Macao Roads; the former having ou 
board his excellency and suite, return¬ 
ing from his mission from the court of 
Pekin. Ou the 3d of February the 
Aiceste arrived at Manilla, and the Lyra 
on the 5th, when she was sent with 
bis excellency's dispatches to Bengal. 

The Aiceste was proceeding into tlie 
Straits of Sunda, through the Straits of 


Gaspsr, when she unfortunately struck 
on a coral reef, ou the morning of the 
18th February, aud shortly filled. The 
ambassador and his suite, with some of 
the crew, wi*sp immediately put on shore 
on the island of Pulo Leaf, a short dis¬ 
tance from tlie wreck. 

It was decided, after Lord Amherst’s 
remaining one night on the island, iliac 
his lordship and suite should attempt to 
make Batavia (distant two bundled 
miles) iu two boats, attended by Lieu¬ 
tenant Hoppner, aud Messrs. Maync, 
Cook, and Biair, aud they arrived after 
four days of much fatigue and haidship, 
from want of water, at Baiavla. Hn 
lordship, without a moment’s delay, 
dispatched the Company’s cruiser Ter- 
nate, with Mr. Ellis, the secretary of 
embassy, volunteer, to the assistance of 
those left behind. She beat against wind 
and current for a considerable time, ami 
at last got sight of tiie island. The 
party left obtained some provisions 
which had floated up, and by careful 
management, they made shift to liv6 
there (having obtained, by digging, some 
fresh water) from the 18th of February 
fo the 7th of March. During this period 
they were beset by tlie savages of the 
neighbouring islands, who, after plun¬ 
dering and burning the ship, blockaded 
the party ou shore; they, with a very 
few regular arms, kept them at bay. 
In an attempt to seize tlie rumainihg 
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boats, ten of them, one morning, were 
variously disposed of by Lieut. Hay; 
some were shot, and others were drown* 
ed. The conduct of Capt. Maxwell, in 
his general management of affairs, as 
well as means of defence, is spoken of 
in high admiration by his officers—it 
displaced coolness and powerful reflec¬ 
tion, muter a sudden pressure of difficul¬ 
ties and a combination of dangers, more 
than sufficient to have overwhelmed an 
ordinary mind.—At Batavia, the Caesar 
was taken up to bring home his excel¬ 
lency and suite, with the officers and 
men of the Alccgte ; she touched at the 
Cape, St. Helena, and Ascension, on her 
way to England. 

At Grand Lcuchen,the chief of the Licon 
Kicon islands, the ships refitted, among 
a race of people as extraordinary for 
their diminutive size as for their general 
character. They pretend to he of great anti¬ 
quity and considerable civilization-—pos¬ 
sess much of the rigid, uatural jealousy and 
reserve of their neighbours, the Japanese 
and Chinese. On further acquaintance, 
they were found an interesting people, in 
the highest degreekiud awl hospitable; and 
after a stay of six weeks, both parties 
separated with evident proofs of mutual 
regret. Wc are informed, from good au¬ 
thority, tiiat Capt. Basil Hail (of the 
Lyra) is preparing an account of this 
island and people; as also a general his¬ 
tory of scientific objects connected witli 
the voyage, which will be enriched with 
charts and engravings. From iiis superior 
intelligence on hydrographical aiul scien¬ 
tific subjects iu geueral, a work from his 
hands cannot fail of being highly inte¬ 
resting. 

On Wednesday, Aug. 27, a Court of Di¬ 
rectors was held at the East-India House, 
when the following ships were timed as 
below;— 

George Canning, Two Ships building 

Mr. S. Majoribanks, Earl Bulcarras, 
Marquis of Huntly, and Buckingham¬ 
shire, for Bombay aud China, to be afloat 
x>n the 26th of October, to sail to Graves¬ 
end on the 10th of November, stay there 
forty days, and to be iu the Downs on 
the 27 th of December. 

A Ship building by Captain Hamilton, 
Castle Huntly, for Bengal and Chiua, to 
he afloat on the 8th of December, to sail 
■ to Gravesend on the 28th of December, 
stay there forty days, and to he in the 
Downs on the 8th February, 1818. 

London, and Princess Amelia, for Ma¬ 
dras and China, to be afloat qn thfc 8th 
oC December, to sail to Gravesend on the 
28th of December, stay there forty days, 
and to be iu the Downs on the 8th of 
February, 1818. 

A Ship building by Messrs.- I sack e and 
Lieclt, Lady Melville, and Cabalva, for 


Chiua, to be afloat on the 2Bth of Feb. 
1818, to sail to Gravesend on the 6th of 
March, stay there thirty days, and to be 
iu the Downs on the 11th of April. 


A Court-Martial was held on Saturday, 
23d August, at Portsmouth, on hoard the 
Queen Charlotte, to try Captain Murray 
Maxwell, and the officers and crew of 
his Majesty’s late frigate Alceste, for the 
loss of that ship in the Straits of Garfpar, 
on the 18th of February last, when re¬ 
turning from China, with Lord Amherst 
and suite on board. The sentence of the 
court was a full and entire acquittal of 
Captain Maxwell, hia officers, and crew. 
The opinion of the court was most hand¬ 
somely expressed, that Captain Maxwell 
had, before the loss of the ship, conduct¬ 
ed himself iu the most zealous and offleef- 
iike manner; and tiiat, after tiic striking 
of the ship his coolness, self-collection, 
and exertions were highly conspicuous, 
and that every thing was done by him, 
his officers, and ship’s company. Within 
the (lower of men to execute, to preserve 
the ship and her stores; aud that to such 
conduct alone is to be attributed the 
saving of all their lives. Capt. Max¬ 
well’s narrative was an affecting de¬ 
tail of the exertions and sufferings of 
himself, officers, and crew, and recor¬ 
ded his warmest thanks to his offi¬ 
cers and crew, who had looked up to 
hiui in tlie hour of distress with tlie most 
submissive confidence. A most peculiar 
good look-out was kept up when the 
accident happened; and but for the cir¬ 
cumstance tjiat the sea was, at the mo¬ 
ment of tier striking, covered with fish- 
spawn, the rock would doubtless have 
been seen. The ship had no more sail on 
her than enabled her to withstand an 
unfavorably strong current: and the very 
track she was pursuiug was laid down for 
tlie ship by Lieutenant Boss, of the 
Bombay Marine, who had been ten yean 
surveying the Chinese Seas. At tlie mo¬ 
ment of their deliverance from the wreck 
they were surrounded by sixty-two prows, 
manned with 600 Malays. Their whole 
stock of ammunition consisted of only 72 
ball cartridges, and a few carranade car¬ 
tridges, which were drawn from the quar¬ 
ter-deck guns on leaving the ship: from 
these the gunner made up sixteen hundred 
rounds, and balls were made from tlie 
marines’ buttons, and whatever other lead 
or pewter could be cut from off the wreck. 
A ,few boarding pikes were saved ; the 
reat Of the men were armed with dirks 
slack on sticks, and sticks with the points 
tenm^lad by fire. An abattis of wood¬ 
work was formed by tlie carpenter, and a 
diagonal trench cut from the bill, on 
which they fixed their abode to the/oaly 
landing place, which enabled them tu.bid 
2 T 2 
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defiance to the ferocious savages who The Lord Chancellor —“ I tlilirk t 
wiiToumled them, and who several times have granted enough without giving costs, 
attempted to cut off their boat*. Motion granted without costs. 


COURT OF CHANCERY. 

July, 30.— Tire A’ubob of the Carnatic .— 
Ruithhy and others v. Balfour. 

The Lord Chancellor —“ This was a 
motion made by Mr. Wingfield, that the 
defendant should be ordered to pay 2,500 
pagodas into the Bsmk of England, in tl.c 
name of the Acconiptant-Gcneral, with' 
the interest from the tear 1797, at the 
rate of 12 per cent., and that it should 
he laid out in the 3 per rent, annuities. 
The circumstances were these The late 
Nabob of the Carnatic owed a Mr. Peter 
Davison the sum of 5,000 pagodas, for 
which he gave him a bond to pay him the 
principal, and also 12 per cent, interest. 
This bond lie transferred to a person of 
the name of Cassell, who afterwards 
transferred it to a person of tire name of 
Massey, who gave his bond for 2,500 pago¬ 
das, to a Mr. Lancey, who was leaving 
Madras to return to this country. The 
defendant promised that the money should 
be remitted to England at the same rate 
ef interest as the Nabob of Carnatic had 
agree dto pay in the first instance. The 
question is a very simple one. It is nei - 
ther more nor less, whether he shall or 
ihall not be obliged to stand by his atn ee- 
ment. 1 The’defendant says he is willing 
tor pay 5 per Cent, on the gross sum, as a 
cdnrt Of equity will never oblige him to 
l2 percent., which was above the 
interest of the country; for he had 
nothing to do with the transactions which 
tobk plhcc between the East India Com¬ 
pany and the Nabob and his creditors, by 
which it was agreed that the Nabob should 
•cede his territories, and commissioners 
were appointed, with the power of paying 
off the debts, and fixing the quantum of 
the interest each debt should bear. It was 
denied by the defendant, in his-answer, 
that he had rcceircd 12 per cent. I must, 
however, in justice say, that no allegation 
in an answer, however strong, can alter 
the meaning of a written agreement pro¬ 
perly executed. The defendant has com¬ 
plained of the trouble and expense lie has 
been put to; but that cannot fake away 
the sense of his agreement. It did not 
follow, that if the Nabob only paid 3 
per cent, that it should be a criterion that 
the defendant should not pay more. If 
the Nabob had been sued in a court belo'w, 
and had only paid 2,500 pagodas, yet as 
Davison had given the bond with thefull 
rate of interest, I am therefore of opi¬ 
nion, that the principal and the 12 per 
cent, should be paid into the court. Let 
the defendant, however, have the bond 
assigned to him which he asks." 

Mr. Wingfield then movedfor the costs. 


It is with much satisfaction we have- 
authority to state, that the report of the 
death of Lieut. Henry Peach heiglily* (ne¬ 
phew aud godson of Samuel Peach, Esq* 
of Portland place), in January last, on 
his way from llydrabad to Bombay, is un¬ 
founded—accounts having been received 
at the India House, that he had arrived 
in safety at Bombay, and on the 7th of 
February, obtained leave from the Cover-, 
nor to proceed to the Cape of Good Hope, 
for the benefit of his health. 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, and DEATHS, 
HOME LIST. 

B1RTII. 

July 17 . lady of Mr. W. John*, of Rirming. 
Iiain, fate Acting Surgeon at Scrampure, Bengal, 
Of a ion. 

MARRIAGES. 

Jtilv 19. At St. George's, Hanover (quart, Treii. 
Wm. Wallarton, Esq. of shcnMon Hall, lei- 
cestershii e, to lucy, only dnughnr of th« 
lute, and (ister to the present SirH. Strachey, 
Bart, of Sutton Court, Somerset. 

Aug. 19 . At Mafvlehone Church, Capt. S'. Pat- 
tenon, Hon. Company's servire, to Sarah, 
eldest daughter of the late T. Bolton, E«q. of 
the Temple, and of,We«ihumble. Dm kmc. 

IS. At SullMim, Berks, W, Blackwood, Esq. to 
Charlotte, youngest daughter ot the late II. 
H. Wilder, D. D. of Pnrley Hall, Berks. 

93. At St. Bride's Church. William Thompson 
Turtle, Esq. Surgeon, of Bunttnuford. Heits, to 
Frances, youngest daughter of Mr. Boivuer, ot 
Fleet-street. 

DEATHS. 

Aug. 1. At his house on Dillon Common, Sur¬ 
ry, Samuel Johnson, Esq. in the 70 th year of 
his age, and ui the 53 d of the service ol the Hon. 
Easi-lndia Company, tliiity-threu of.which he 
filled the office of Examiner of Indian Corres¬ 
pondence witli ability and intcguty, equalled 
only bv his industry. 

At Dorking, Surry, after a long illness, in the 
48th year of her age, Catharine, wife of tllx 
Rev. Samuel Hoole, Minister of Poplar Chapel, 
and Chaplain to the Hon. East-India Com¬ 
pany. 

Aug. 15. In Upper Charlotte street, Fitiroy- 
square, Mrs. Hogg, wile or Capt. Hogg, of the 
Eust-lndia Company's Military Establishment 
at Bombay. 


LONDON MARKETS. 

1'uetday, Jug. 96, 1817. 

Cotton.—The India sate on Friday, 9,994 bale* 
Went offwitli much briskness ; She Bengali at the 
advance of nearly id. per lb. on the pterhioe aatc 
prices; chiefly taken we bcliete on speculation. 

Sugnr.—y esterday and this forenoon the de¬ 
mand considerably icvivcd; the prices are fully 
is. higher than last week,, with the prospect of 411 
improving market. The orders for the winter sup¬ 
ply of the Continent are coming to hand freely, 
and since the arrival of the Foreign mail* of yes¬ 
terday, very extensive sales have been effected.— 
In Foreign Sugars there was little business done y 
• purchases might be made a shade lower. At the 
India House 5,935 bags sold freely at 5 ss. and 
35s. 8 d, for good white with some grain; damp 
at 58s.; middling white Binaries 56s. a m 5 . or- 
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'lmary while and grey with grain 'Ida, arts, and 
Ms. ; brown Bourbon 4 fia. Od ; soft 43s. u 45«. 

Co fee.— Coffee continued fubjivt to great fluc¬ 
tuations last week. At the India House “, 9*8 
bigs were brought forward; the whole went off 
with inurh briskness, anil the laie prices of F-i*t- 
India Coffee were folly supported—g-md Chcubon 
sold at 103s. nod 103s. fid.,- the damaged at tun, 
and 90s. lid.; small light yellow Juva IOCs. <1 
108s. 

/mi life. —The Declaration by the Company 
states a scry small «ale, and the Court ol Direc¬ 
tors have given notice, that the piincipal impor¬ 
ters will not bring forward any farther quantity 
previous to the sale, either of their usvu, or wh it 
may in the nicnn time arrive on consignment, 
^fcwhen the Intelligence became public it again had 
a very favourable effect; the business done has 
been very extensive; the first transactions were 
At a premium 011 the last sale prices of 6d. and 
8d. per lb. -, hut this lorenooii no parcels offer 
under od, noth a prospect of a farther improve¬ 
ment ; a great proportion of the purchases are 
made on speculation. 

Spiers .—'There has been little diffng in Spices 
since the sale at the India House; the holders 
arc demanding an advance, but it has been com¬ 
plied with only In very few instances. 

Riee. —The Fast-India Company brought for¬ 
ward about 6,000 bags on Friday: the whole went 
off freely—common quality Ifis. a lb's-; middling 
2*s. 6d. and 24s,; good 9Ss. a 33s. 3S5 bags Bra¬ 
zil. by public sale, of a good quality, sold at 36s. 
The demand for Bice last week uas very consi¬ 
derable; good Carolina reported to have realized 
our highest quotation, and the parcels bought at 
the India sate sell at an advance of 3s. a 3s. per 
cwt. 


SHIP-LETTER MAILS FOR INDIA. 
private smrs. 

Ski/i's Nanus. Toms. ProhaHe Tint af Sailing. 
Calcutta. 

Marq. Anglesea. 400 from Gravesend, Aug, 23. 
Cape of Good Hope. 

Albion. 160 from Gravesend, Aug. 33. 


Nymph. 200 Aug. 23. 

It is . 300 Aug. 9S. 


D. of Marlboro* 325 Ang. 23. 


l6f/». Ladv Campbell, Marquis.—from India, 
j.i-ti Bengal nth Feb., Madras 3olh March, Si. 
Helena 19 th June. 

uotA.—Mariner, Herbert,—from New South 
YVulcs and isle of Fiance, Sailed frum latter 
p nee ti'h Muv. 

— l out Wellington, An-tiee, — from Bengal. 
Sailed llih M.irih, Cane 7 th June. 

P.i»eiireis per Windsor Cnsile.—Mr*.Hawlfdnl 
and child. Mast. Henry Elliott, W. T. Tonne, 
K-q„ Mr, U'wi'i, Co.. Crnopsiun and two sons. 
Mr. Dakin, Mr. Cluistie, died at sea, Mujorand 
Mrs. Call, and two ilnldren left at the Cape, 
Mi-* Tooue. 

Fas-rnger per Sovereign.—Mr. John Higgins, 
lair Chief O.’hcrr of the Elpliwuone. 

Pasveiigcis p>r Mangle*,—Lieut. Skinner, 24th 
dragoon*, from Bengal, liner Mast. Caiupliells, 
Caiupbill. 

Pas. ci ger* per Bsrkwortb.—Mrs. Perkins, Mast. 
Brnb. 17 .ou, fiomM. licit ii:c. 

I’ass-ngers per 1-idy Cambell.— From Bengal. 
Lieut. Cut. Fagan, Jiidqi AdvocateGeueial, Lieut. 
Col. Hicliardson, Mill regt. Bengal, N. i. lelt 
at Sr. Helena, Mr. Rob. Wilson, Supeimtending 
Surgeon, Mrs. Marquis, wife ol t'apt. M.~ 
Miss l.llen Rtchuidseo, Mi s B. A. Blunt, Miss 
.1. s. Mi< k, two Miss Kale's, Miss Nichols, two 
Miss Fagan's, Miss Hot he. Mast. Blunt, .Mast. 
Mick, Masi. Rales, two Mast. Fagans, proceed¬ 
ing to England for education; seven native ser¬ 
vants. From Madras, Mr. W, Unities, Assf*t. 
burgeon, Mr. It. U. Stuart, Capt Bernard, H. Ms 
regt in charge ol invalids, laeul. Kmliark, and 
Lieut. Fireworker Beitn, (died at sia), H. M. 34tjs 
regt. Madras Aitillety Ensign Swenev. H. M. 3»ih 
64th regi. Mi*s Hum'ey, Miss A. Snarl, Mas. Kt. 
Siuait, Mast. F.. L. GiitBlhs, children, two Euro¬ 
pean servants and child, Mr. B. Friend, died at 
sea t«tli July, Mis. R. Lewis, widow of Capt. 
Lewis, Mr*. J. Bertram, Mrs. H. (iiiBitlis. 

Pus-cneevs p. r Princess (.'harlotte.—From Cey¬ 
lon, E. Tolfrey, Esq. H. M. Civil Service, Mis. 
Tolfrey, Lieut. Col. Chaplin, 2d Ceylon fegt, J, 
Bath, Esq. Staff Surgeon. Mr. J. Carter, Assist, 
ditto, Mrs. Carter aiid family, Lieut. Forbes and 
Meut, Hughes, ifhli regt., two Masts. Vaylrv, 
Mast, Richardson, 126 invalids, 31 women, 67 


children. 

Pa-*eiifters per Lucv and Maria.—I lent.-Col. 
Siusit, H. M. 80th regt.; Majors J. Dalrympfc 
and D. Kmgdou ; Captains Itnbt. Dnshwood, E. 
C. Denny, H. J. Phelps, J. W. H. Watch, W. 
C.Harpur; lieutenants .1. Bowler, A. Fionch, 
N. F Baker, Jo*. Ellis, Wm. Penny, J. Molony, 
C. Amlrndm, T. Darke, E. C. Aidier, 43e@« 
Wolwley, R. It. Hallaliah, Jos, Stokes, Win. 
Harvey ; Ensigns J. Uowncss, Francis LiardtU ; 
Paymaster M. Junes, Adjutant S. 5. Burns, 
• luarter. master J. Middleton, died at sea, Surgeon 
Wm. Bnovn, A*si*tuut burgeon Andrew Nidioll, 
Capt. C. Chipwell) Lieut. VV. H. Hamilton, 
H. M. 53 . Kern. I ieol L. Mel.eane, F. Crowtber, 
J. Crowther, H. M. Ituyil Scots. Cipt. I. Rjm- 
s.iy, died at SI.Helena ,12 Jinn, Mrs, Barclay, Mrs. 
Mori. Mrs. Jones, Mrs. Middleton, Mrs, French. 
Master Molonv, A Stuil, J. Middleton, A. 
Lurasden, two Jones, two Gordons, Misses Dash- 


INDIA SHIPPING INTELLIGENCE. 

_ Arm-alt, 

Jutu nth.— Duke of Marlbro’, Hollett,— from 
tli* (jape. 

— Windsor Castle. Hornblovv,—from Bengal. 

— Daphne, Appleby,—from Isle of France, 

July 40tA.—Atlas, Short,—from Bengal. Sailed 

10th Feb. 

39tA.—Wolfe’s Cove, Stephenson,—from Ben- 
■al, 10th Feb. „ , 

— Princess Charlotte, Vaoghan,—from Ceylon 
2d Mar.,'Cape tetliMay, with troops. 

Ang- 3.—Lucy and Maria, Barclay,—from Ben¬ 
gal and Madras. Lelt Bengal and Mltdtas 23tl 
March, St. Helena 17th Jane. 

11 th.—Sovereign, Tellers Berhwnrth, Lynn,— 
from China, Sailed 3d March, St. Helena, 12th 

— Mangles,—from Bengal and Bencoalcn. Left 
Bengal sd Feb., Bentooleu 1st April, St, Helena 
12th June. 


wood, ami Jem. Hi Imam. 

Passengers per Lord Wellington, Mts. (,en. 
Reid, wife of Gen. Held, Ml*. CM. Robertson, 
wileCol, Robert-on, Bengal Establishment, Major 
Gen. Reid, 8. M. 241 li Dragoons. Cap. Harriott, 
2d. Regt, N. I. B. W. D. Se.ily, Bombay Estnbl. 
S. E. Richards Bengal Kstabt. Cornel. Thornton. 
Mr. Conwell, Ihunbay Marines, Richard Ca*c, 
Esq. Bengal Civil Service, left atthe Cape, Mtr» 
Curolliie Reid, three Must. Reids, Masi. living 
Milling, sun of Caps. Malmg, Bengal Evtabt. All's 
Emily Watson, Mast. Lewis Wutsun, children of 
Capt. Watson, Bengal Entaht. Miss Mealy, two 
Mast. Nicholett’s, Mrs. Mary Harman. 


Sailed. 

Jnly S91A.—Down the river, The Orpheus, for 
tammy. „ _ , 

31st.—Prince of Orange, Silk, for Calcutta. 
Aug. 1st.—The Nautilus, lor Bengal. 

61A.— From Portsmouth, Tamerlane, for the 

m _.1. If. llratfll f.., »ll. C,DI> fit 


Good Hope. _ . .... , 

22d.—From Portsmouth, Prince Bluchcr, foi 
Bengal, from Plymouth, Waterloo, tor ditto. 





TIMES appointed for the RAST-INDIA COMPANY’S SHIPS of the SEASON 
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L. 

s. d. 


L. 

So 

d. 

Cochineal.. 

....lb. 0 

4 

0 

to 

0 

b 

0 

Cnlfee, Java. 

..cwt. 5 

16 

0 

— 

(i 

0 

0 

— Cherihnn. 


0 

0 

— 

5 

* 

0 

-- Bourbon . 


18 

0 

— 

6 

0 

0 

- Mocha .. 


6 

0 

— 

6 

10 

0 

Cotton, Surat. 

....lb. 0 

1 

2 

— 

0 

1 

4 

-Extraflne. 


»' 

6 

— 

0 

1 

7 

-Bengal . 


0 

11 

— 

0 

1 

2 

-Bourbon. 

....... 0 

1 

10 

—1 

0 

3 

a 

Drugs, &c. fur Dyeing. 







Aloes Epatiea. 

..cwt. 6 

0 

0 

— 

10 

0 

0 

Anniseeds, Siar.... 


0 

0 

_ 

b 

10 

U 

Borax, Refined.... 

. 5 

0 

0 

__ 

b 

10 

0 

— Unrefined, or lineal 5 

10 

0 

_ 

6 

0 

0 

Cninphtro unrefined. 12 

0 

0 

_ 

M 

0 

0 

Cardrnininx,Malabar..lb 0 

3 

0 

mmm 

0 

i 

6 

-Ceylon. 








Cassia folds. 

..cwt. 18 

0 

0 

— 

IQ 

t> 

0 

-lagnca. 


0 

0 

— 

13 

0 

0 

t astor Oil..... 

....III. 0 

1 

1 

_ 

0 

4 

0 

— China Kmit. 

..cwt. 2 

0 

0 

_ 

o 

r j 

0 

* Cocnltu Indicns... 


b 

0 

_ 

i 

lb 

0 

Col n in Im Knot. 

. 2 

12 

0 

_ 

2 

lb 

0 

Dragon's lllnod. .. 

.27 

0 

0 

— 

30 

0 

0 

Gum Ammoniac, lump.. 10 

0 

0 

— 

IS 

0 

0 

-Arabic. 


0 

0 


c 

0 

0 

-AssafurtitU.... 

. 7 

0 

0 

— 

10 

0 

0 

—— Benjamin .... 


0 

0 

— 

6a 

0 

0 

-Allilm. 

..cwt. q 

0 

0 

— 

10 

0 

0 

—- Gal banu in... 


0 

0 

— 

2K 

0 

0 

— Gamhngium 


0 

0 

— 

1H 

0 

0 

— Mvrrli. 


10 

0 

— 


0 

0 

-Oiibamim. 


10 

0 

— 

8 

0 

0 

l.ac hake. 


l 

6 

— 

O 

2 

0 

-Dye. 

. 0 

4 

0 

— 

0 

G 

0 

—— Shell, Block.. 








- Shivered. 








- Stick. 

.. s 

10 

0 

_ 

8 

O 

0 

Jilusk, China. 

...ns. O 

14 

0 

— 

l 

0 

0 

Nux Vomica. 

..cwr. i 

4 

0 

— 

\ 

10 

0 

Oil Cassia. 

...•oz. 0 

2 

0 

— 

0 

2 

1 

— Cinnamon ... 

. 0 

10 

0 

— 

0 14 

0 

- Cloves. 

. U 

1 

0 





— Maci. 

. 0 

1 

4 





— Nutmegs... . 

. 0 

l 

4 





Oiunm. 

...lb. 







Hhuharb . 

. 0 

4 

6 


0 

ii 

6 

Sal Ammoniac ... 

..rwu s 

b 

0 





Senna. 

....lb. O 

1 

G 

— 

0 

2 

6 

Turmrrick, Java .. 

..twl. 1 

8 

0 

— 

1 

10 

0 


Goods declared for Sale 

flu Tuesday. 2 September—Prompt 38 November. 

Tea Bnlica, 500,000 Mis.—Congou, Cnmpoi, Pe¬ 
koe, and Souchong, 4,450,000—Twankay, 850,000 
—Hvson Skin, 100,000—Hyson, 250,000—Total, 
including Private-Trade, 6,150 000 lbs. 

On Monday, is September—Prompt 5 December. 

Company’s .—Bengal Piece Goods, oil. Cnlli- 

<vies, <10,076 pieces—Prohibited G03d«, 4i,57R- 

Coast Piece Good., on. Callicoes. 87,010—Prolii- 
luted, 2,130-Nankeen Cloth, 73,388. 

On Tuesday, 23 September—Prompt 16 January. 

Company’s.— Mocha Collie, 1,477 bales. 

On Tuesday, 14 October—Prompt 23 January. 

Private-Trade and Licensed. — Indigo, 5,578 
chests. 

■The Court of Directors also give notice, that 
they are requested hv Messrs. Bezelr, Farquliar, 
• rawford and Co., Messrs. Fletcher, Alexander 
«n<t Co., Messrs. Paxton, Cuckerill, Trail and 
Co,, Messrs, Fairlie, Bonham and Cp., Messrs. 



L. 

J. 

d. 


L. 

•* ( 

/. 

Turmerlck, Bengal..cwt. 

1 

3 

0 

to 

I 

6 

o 

— China. 

1 

18 

0 

— 

« 

It 

0 

Zednary. 








Galls, in Sorts.....-.,. 

16 

0 

0 





- Blue... 

14 

0 

0 





Indigo, Blue ....lb. 








—' Blue and Violut.. 

0 

9 

0 

— 

0 10 

o 

— Purple and Violet... 

0 

7 

6 

— 

0 

8 

1* 

— Fine Violet. 

0 

7 

0 

— 

0 

7 

o 

— Good Diitn. 

0 

6 

6 

— 

0 

7 

f* 

— Fine Violet & Copper 

0 

6 

3 

— 

0 

6 

(* 

—■ Good Ditto. 

u 

5 

9 

— 

0 

6 

0 

—— Good Cupper.. 

0 

5 

6 

—- 

u 

b 

0 

- Middling Ditto. 

0 

5 

3 

— 

0 

b 

fa 

- Ordinary Ditto. 

0 

4 

0 

— 

0 

4 

Q 

-Fine Madras . 

a 

« 

3 


0 

7 

K 

- Good Diitn. 

0 

5 

6 

— 

0 

6 

O 

- Ordinary Ditto. 

0 

4 

0 

— 

0 

4 

1* 

Rice.t wt. 

i 

l 

0 

— 

1 

6 

(> 

Safflower . cwt. 

3 

10 

0 

— 

s 

10 

r» 

Sago . i wt. 

1 

10 

0 

— 

2 

8 

o 

Saltpetre, Refilled.cwt. 

2 

Q 

a 





Silk, Bengal Skein.lb. 

1 

3 

9 

— 

I 

4 


- Novi. 

0 

18 

b 


1 

16 

z 

—— Ditto White . 








- China. 

1 

1 

3 

—■ 

1 

8 

0 


1 

18 

0 

—- 

2 

K 

n 

Spices, Cinnamon. 11,. 

0 

10 

8 

— 

0 

13 

1 

— ClnvtM. 

0 

3 

9 

~ 

0 

4 

ii 

—- — Uourbon. 








- Mace. 

0 

8 

0 

— 

0 

8 

m 

—— Nutmeg}... 

u 

b 

« 

— 

0 

5 

9 

—— Ginger.twt. 

<2 

b 

0 





— Penprr, Company’s.. 

0 

(1 

r> 

— 

0 

0 

m 

— — Privilege .. 

0 

0 

9 

— 

0 

0 

ui 

— — White. 

0 

V 

0 

— 

0 

1 

i 

Sugar, "Yellow.cwt. 

2 

7 

() 

— 

2 

M 

o 

—- W bite. 

2 

14 

0 

— 

3 

2 

u 

—— Brown. 

2 

O 

0 

— 

2 

4 

n 

Tea, Bolieu.lb. 

0 

o 

ti 

— 

0 

2 

7 

—— Congou. 

O 

1 

i) 

— 

0 

O 

R 


0 

3 

10 

— 

0 

4 

ti 










() 

3 

i 

— 

0 

4 

0 

—— Twitnkay .. 

0 

3 

2 

— 

0 

3 

& 

—— Pekoe. 

0 

4 

ti 

— 

O 

4 

O 

-Hvson Skin. 

0 

3 

\ 

— 

0 

4 

s 

—— llysun . 

0 

4 

G 

— 

o 

b 

n 

— (iuuiHiwder. 

0 

b 

G 

— 

o 

6 

a 

Tortoiseshell. 

1 

14 

O 

— 

‘2 

0 

o 

Woods, Suuikdi'rs lied..ton 

7 

O 

O 

— 

8 

U 

0 


at the East-lndia House. 

Palmer, Wilson and Co., Messrs. Smalts and 
l.ane, and S>ir John t.ubbock and Co., to give no. 
tice, that no further parcels of Indigo belonging 
to, or consigned to those houses respectively, will 
be declared for the sale in October its 17 . 

On Monday, 20 October—Prompt 16 January. 

Company’s.—Bengal and China Uaw Silk, 1,800 
bales. 

On Tuevlay, * Norember— Prompt 30 January. 

Prinate-Trarir .—Civ pets, a bales. 

The Company’s White.liul Prohibited Callicnm 
which may be offered for sale in December 1817 
and March 1818, will be put up at rates nut lower 
than those which arc alBurd to the goods to be 
sold in the sale of the month m September IQI7. 

1 And with respect to such Callicoes ot the Decem¬ 
ber and March sales, as may be of descriptions 
and mark not making pait of the September sale, 
the same rule will be observed, by laxmg lhem as 
proportionate rates.—It must be distinctly undn- 
slooil, that tins notice has reference only to goods 
which may be sold on the Company's accouut. 


Cargoes of East-lndia Company's Ships lately arrived. 

Cargoea of the Batavia, Princess Amelia, AsteU, £* r P* M - Saltpetre - Coffee - Madeira Wir.e- 
- ■ - ■ - 1 1 Cloves—keemoo Shells—"coper—Sugar—Cotton. 


Ltuly Carrington, Providence, Barkmrth, So tie. 
reiga. Mangles, and Lady Campbell, from China, 
Bengal, Madras, and Fort Marlborough. 

iu. —Nankeens, 
i.. 30 ,?. pieces—Calli- 

cocs, 1 15,909— Bengal Muslins, 6 , 237 — Callicoes. 
108 ,5,87— Prohibited, 48 , 327 — Hoar-silk — Worsted 


. ..... ^Keemoo Shells—"epper—Sugar—........... 

Private- I’rade anil Prici/nre.—Tea—Nankeens— 
Hfw-sllk—Piece Woods —Silks—China—Hhubarh 
, CassiaOil—Shellack— Lac Dye—Terra Jspon>Ca 
—Cowries—Hice— Madeira Wine—Nux Vomica— 
Sal Ammoniac—Aloes—Safflower—Ul 1 banu 01 —As- 
stfelida—Gum Arabic— Galls—Chillies—Indigo— 
Bed Wood — Ebony — Sapan Wood — Rattans— 
Gum Animi—Malmsey Wine. 


Indian Securities and Exchanges. 

Bengal Exchanges-- 2 j 6d.j 6 Months Sight at 2 s. ;d. per Siccff Rupee. 


2s. Cd. 3 Months Sight. 
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May this lazy stream, which to Grauta 
bestows 

Philosophical slumbers, and learned repose; 
To Grants, sweet Granta, where, studious 
of ease; 

Seven years did 1 sleep, and then lost my 
degrees. 

It would thus be seen that it was not 
at all impossible, after the experience 
which human nature afforded, that even 
dignified professors and high academical 
authorities, might in that infirmity to 
which all mankiud were subject, make 
such selections as were not consistent with 
the faithful discharge of their duty, and 
the principles of justice. Circumstances 
might take place where the passions, the 
desires and the wishes of the parties, 
who were to concur in these nominations, 
would supercede impartiality, and a due 
regard to the important trust reposed in 
them. In his opinion it would be impos¬ 
sible for the court not to see, that it was 
at least within the reach of possibility, if 
not of probability, that circumstances 
would arise where the abuse of this power 
might take place j and so far from his 
being disposed to give the least encourage¬ 
ment to such a principle, if there was the 
least probability of Us taking place, in¬ 
stead of establishing such a power, it 
ought to be expressly provided against by 
positive law. But the strongest objection 
that he would have to it, and that which 
deserved the greatest consideration, was 
the unnecessary hardship which would be 
imposed, upon those who should become 
the objects of its exercise. When it 
came to be considered that six young men, 
out of thirty-six, must necessarily go to 
Che college, and that whether they were 
pares nrgotii or not, they must necessarily 
be plucked , for that, he believed, was a 
collegiate expression, the comparison of 
their situation, in this view, bethought 
might aptly be applied to that, which had 
been alluded in the course of this debate, 
namely to the tortures of the bed of Pro¬ 
crustes. Nothing, in his mind, would be 
«o mad, so cruel, as to subject these uu- 
fortunate young men, to the terrible power 
Of the professors. In his humble appre¬ 
hension, such a power would produce 
worst consequences thaneven those, which 
had been unjustly attributed to the pre¬ 
sent system of the college. It would beat 
down the energy of the young men ; it 
would pervert the course of education, 
subdue their minds, and place those young 
men who ought to be protected, in a sort 
Of degrading slavery. lu his opinion such 
an alteration, instead of supporting the 
college, must iu Us consequences necessa¬ 
rily destroy it. 

If thedismiation of a few young men, wbo 
deserved to be dismissed* bad created so 
mudh clamour in the town, and amongst 
tbe public, what would be the effect if six 


(after all the expense of education) must 
be passed over or plucked every year, not 
because they were unqualified, but be¬ 
cause they had not been able to reach tbe 
accomplishments of other persons; and 
even if favour was not shewn in the dis¬ 
tinction, he believed it always would be 
supposed to exist. Nor could he think, 
tliat the college could exist for a single 
year under such a system. He con¬ 
curred with the honourable and learn¬ 
ed gentleman, that if the circumstances 
of the Company were such, as to 
enable them to adopt a shorter lad¬ 
der of promotion, for real worth and ge¬ 
nuine merit, than at present existed, it 
would be a most desirable measure: but 
if the change, which was now proposed, 
were established, it would suppress the 
energies of the humau mind, and produce 
the most pernicious consequences; it 
might indeed make a professor's chair a 
little easier to him (though this he doubt¬ 
ed) but the sacrifice would be more thau 
commensurate to the cud. If he were 
called upou, and he bad the power, to de¬ 
cide ou this question, aud it were put to 
him whether lie would admit of such a®, 
alteration, or entirely annihilate the col¬ 
lege, (notwithstanding the'opinions ho 
entertained of the advantages of that col¬ 
lege) he should have no hesitation what- 
ever in saying, that his decision would bo 
iu favour of the latter proposition ; and 
he would briefly state to the court, the 
ground upon which that opinion would bo 
established. He had now beeu a Director 
of the Company between thirty and forty 
years; and, in saying that lie ought at the 
same time to express the gratitude which 
lie felt for the attention that had been paid 
to him by the proprietors during the whole 
time; for if he neglected to do so* he 
should be belying tbe feelings of his heart; 
their kindness to him was graven there in 
characters never to be effaced. In that 
period, though a retired man, he had al¬ 
ways been an attentive observer of what 
had taken place. The servants of the 
Company had passed in succession be¬ 
fore his eyes—he saw in many of them 
the most splendid talents and accomplish¬ 
ments—he knew tbeir worth. Going out 
as they formerly did at an early period of 
life—he know that their acquirements 
must have beeu their own—that few of 
them could have received a college educa¬ 
tion, and therefore it was perfectly clear 
that those things might be acquired with¬ 
out such au education, though perhaps 
more speedily, and more certainly with 
the benefits of such an education. But, 
in his opinion, if the court were once to 
lay it down, that the principle to which 
he now alluded, ought to be introduced 
into the establishment at Hertford college 
(he hardly knew bow to express himself 
in the way he could wish) it must he by 
the abuse of every thing good and valuable 

2 Q 2 
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iu such an institution ; for it would be in¬ 
troducing the influence of prejudice and 
passion iu decisions, which ought to be 
governed by candour and reason; and it 
tvouhl be defeating all the objects which 
the Company could have In view, for the 
benefit of the establishments in India, 
and in fact, instead of raising, it would 
depress that spirit of emulation and en¬ 
terprise, from which alone the Company 
could hope to derive advantage in the 
efcertkms of their servants. The human 
mind, was like steei; for when once sleet 
had lost its elasticity, and that which 
gave it its superiority over other metals, 
for the particular purposes to which it 
was applied, nothing could restore it to 
its quality, except by its returning to 
the state of iron. So it was with the hu¬ 
man mind. If that principle of cuter- 
pi ire and honourable ambition, by which 
the human mind Was distinguished, was 
inoken down, ami it was taught to feel, 
that favour might effect what was stated 
to be ohly the reward of merit ; the first 
energy of the human character would be 
lostand unless the mind was re-iuadc, 
this energy never could be restored to 
those subjects upon whom it was lost. 

In this way, therefore, the suggested al¬ 
teration would do more mischief to the 
establishments of India, than could possi¬ 
bly be imagined, or than could be done 
by neglecting to establish a regular mode 
of educating tin* Company’s servants. He 
was perfectly witling, however, to admit, 
that the Company having acquired such 
&u empire in India, with 110 less a popula¬ 
tion than, at least, forty millions of souls; 
it was their duty to provide meu suitably 
qualified, for the due government of sncli 
a territory. He had lmd frequent occa¬ 
sion to hear it stated, that the Company 
had attained those acquisitions bp chance. 
This lie did not believe to have been the 
case: on the contrary, lie believed, that 
they had attained them, by the invincible 
bravery of their armies, and by the wis¬ 
dom of their civil servants—by the libe¬ 
rality of the general court of proprietors, 
——tind lie also hoped, by some exertion of 
those persons, who sat within the bar. 
But he had no hesitation in saying, that 
If any gentleman would shew him auy 
system of education, that was likely to 
provide for the wants of the Company’s 
subjects, in a belter way than the l)irec¬ 
tors had already provided, he should be 
ready, without auy attention to patronage, 
or to any thing else, to give his support 
to that inode of education. Hu was jier- 
fectly Sensible that the empire which the 
Company had attaiued in India, must 
some day or other, pass ftom them ; but 
if that should be' the case, he should 
wish, the natives ■ of that country 
should feel, that, raised In the scale of 
human beings, and improved in every re¬ 


lation of social order, British liberality 
had ever been comtoiensurate with Bri¬ 
tish power. He assured the court, that 
this was the unfeigned wish of his heart, 
and that at some future time it should bd 
said, that whilst the Company were pur¬ 
suing their owu interests, in common* 
with the rest of mankind, that if they 
had conquered, they had conquered not 
to destroy, but to improve. But what- 
ever might be the issue of the present 
discussion, he hoped that this good would 
attend it; lie was desirous at all times to* 
endeavour to extract good from evil; he 
hoped thatalthnugh there were mauy things 
stated iu the court, which, though they 
might occasion a great deal of pain to in¬ 
dividuals, would ultimately lead to bene¬ 
ficial consequences. He hoped, in the 
first place, that the court of Directors 
would feel, that their conduct upon all oc¬ 
casions, must be under the controul of 
public opiniou. It was very dcsireablo 
that this should be the case j and 
lie hoped, in the second place, that 
the discussion, which lmd taken place, 
would be also beneficial to the priucipal 
and professors of the college, because he 
thought it was generally desirable, they 
should feel that their conduct would like¬ 
wise be open to the controul of the same 
opiniou v and he Itnped, above all things, 
that they would feel that the first quality 
which the persons, who wisiicd to govern 
others, ought to possess, should he that of 
being able to govern their own tempers - r 
lastly, lie hoped that if the disposition of 
the \OHiig men at Haileybury had been 
such, as was stated by the learned profes¬ 
sor, upon whose pamphlet he had com¬ 
mented so much at length, lie flattered 
himself the discussion would also have 
this good effect—It would satisfy the 
young men, that no power remained iu 
the court of directors to contiotil, in their 
favour, the decisions of the principal 
and professors. The only interference 
that could take place behind the bar, was 
to take care and set the professors right, 
whenever they should attempt to go be¬ 
yond justice, auri the provisions of the 
statutes; for when these statutes were 
made, it was intended that they should be 
equally applied, to the strong as to the 
weak—to the governors, as wcil as the go¬ 
verned ; and be thought if there was 
a point of any description more material 
than another, upon which the human 
mind was sooner open—it was upon the 
feelings of justice. He was thoroughly sa¬ 
tisfied that if the gentlemen, who were cal¬ 
led upon to administer the laws of the 
college, would ouly apply them with strict 
impartiality; they would be easily par¬ 
doned, even for the severity of their ap¬ 
plication. The professors should sec that 
the only effectual mode of Securing the 
confidence and affection of tbtrijr pupil s* 
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and of exciting a spirit of improvement, 
was to administer justice in mercy ; for 
bis own part, he could lay his haml upon 
his heart, and say from his own consci¬ 
entious feelings, and the experience he 
had had of human nature, that this was 
the principle by which the human mind 
had always been best governed. 

He had to apologise to the court for tak¬ 
ing up their time at so much length ; and 
thanked them for the kind attention 
which they had paid to iiis observa¬ 
tions. Probably in wiiat he bad said, he 
might have been guilty of error; but his 
sentiments came from the heart. He 
hoped, in the observations which he had 
tuade upon the hon. and learned professor, 
who had written the pamphlet, that 
gentleman would think no unkiudness 
was meant towards him; and that the 
hon. and learned gentleman would not 
consider, that there was any thing personal 
in what he had stated. He had been in 
the habit of seeing that gentleman some¬ 
times, and lie should not do him justice 
if he did nut say that lie thought him a 
very valuable acquisition to the institu¬ 
tion. He was indebted to him for some 
personal civilities, and for the assistance 
which he had occasionally given him. 

The hon. diiector concluded by saying, 
that he should give bis concurrence to 
the motion for the previous question, be¬ 
cause he thought that was the only step 
which could properly betaken .—(Criesof 
question ! question U 

Mr. Elphimtone begged the attention 
fof the court for a few minutes. He con¬ 
fessed he did not expect, after what had 
passed, that this question Would go to 
the rote: but as that was the course of 
the proceeding, and as it must be decided 
tone way or the other, lie should take the 
libeity of explaining, iu a few words, the 
grouuds of the vote he should give, llis 
hon. friend, who spoke last but one, had 
delivered his srutiuicnts at considerable 
length; but if he thought that he was 
speaking ttie opinion of the court of 
directors as a body, he was under some 
mistake, because, for bis own part, he 
must say he did not accede to that opi¬ 
nion. He had heard a good many 
speeches upon the present question, but 
he did not think that any of the lion, 
gentlemen whom he had heard had giap- 
pied with the main point iu the debate. 
He (Mr. E.), however, would endeavour 
to do it in a few sentences. But he must 
say, in the first place, that he could 
agree with none of the geutiemcn who 
had spoken from within the bar. He 
could not agree with his bon. friend ou 
his right baud (Mr. Grant), in thiukiug 
that the college was most excellent; nor, 
on the other hand, could he agree with 
tire hon. and learned gentleman who 
brought forward these propositions, that 


the college was so bad that it should be. 
done away. Whatever might be the 
opinion of the other directors upon this 
subject, lie should uot stop to consider 
them ; but be felt, in his own mind, that 
the college was not every thing that 
could be expected, nor what tlic court 
had a right to expect. But certaiuiy he 
thought that it was capable of being 
improved, and that very easily; ami, 
therefore, he should be sorry to see it 
done away. There were many t Linus 
that presented themselves, which, in 
bis mind, were extremely offensive, and 
which, if removed, would, iu his opi¬ 
nion, remove cicry objection to the col¬ 
lege. It appeared to him, hi the fust 
place, that, in looking to the. whole 
management of the college, the principal 
object of the professors seemed to be, to 
secure appointments for themselves, with¬ 
out paying any regard to the discipline of 
the institution. Probably lie might take 
an erroneous view of the subject, hut 
this was his fixed and determined opinion. 
He had the greatest respect for the pro¬ 
fessors, as learned aud respectable men; 
but still lie must say that these gent le¬ 
nient secuied to pay more respect to their 
own interests and the dignity of their 
oll'tee than to the most important part 
of their duty,—nuqicly, a due attention 
to the discipline and manners of their 
pupils; for they appeared to consider, 
that when their lecture hooks were closed 
they had acquitted themselves of every 
part of their duty. Fiomvvliat tie could 
learn of their conduct when out of their 
lecturing rooms, their was a total absence 
of attention ro the demeanour and moral 
conduct of their students. This appeared 
to him to be the prominent evil of the 
present system, and that upon which 
hinged all 1 lie rows mid rebellions which 
had unfortunately taken place iu tiie 
college, if the professors had been more 
attentive to the young men iu imploring 
their social qualities, by treating them 
with kindness and condescension, instead 
of treating them with harshness aud hau¬ 
teur, as if they were a class of beings 
beneath the notice of so dignified a pri¬ 
son age as a professor, he was (lerfeclly 
persuaded that none of these complaints 
would have arisen. Young men were 
naturally susceptible of kindness, as well 
as of good example,—and he ventured to 
say, that if the professors had any thing 
like that fatherly feeling which ought 
to belong to men in such situations, and 
had treated their pupils with more kind¬ 
ness, they would have produced for 
themselves that esteem and affect ion 
upon which sincere respect and veneration 
for constituted authority like theirs must 
he founded. For his part, lie had always 
found that the most effectual way of go¬ 
verning human nature, as well as all other 
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creatures, was by treating it with kind¬ 
ness and good nature. The want of these 
qualities in the professors had bten the 
ruin of thecollege. Mr. Professor Mahhua 
had talked a good deal about kindness and 
attention to the students, and all that 
sort of thing: but did he practice what 
he preached? If he had, he (Mr. E.) 
would venture to say that there would 
hare been no occasion for his pamphlet, 
because lie was thoroughly convinced that 
if there had been real kindness and real at¬ 
tention shewn to the lads of the college, a 
principle of gratitude and of affection 
would have bound them to their masters. 
The fact was that the professors were 
too high; they were swelled up with too 
much of their own consequence. They 
could not come down from their high 
stations, and they treated young fellows 
of eighteen or nineteen as the arrantest 
schoolboys. In short, they would never 
come down from tlic dignity of the pro¬ 
fessor's chair: they were always the 
professor, and nothing else. If they had 
attended a little more to the boys in their 
private and leisure hours, and been a 
little more familiar and kind with them, 
the college never could have been in that 
state of which so much complaint had 
been made. Had they changed their tone 
and manner, and aettd mote like parents 
than tyrants, they would have gained the 
affections of the young men, aud they 
would have secured suboidinatiou in the 
college, from principle, rather than from 
rerror: but the fact was, they would not 
condescend to become acquainted with the 
boys in privacy, and consequently they 
never knew their merits as social beings. 
There was one very remarkable circum¬ 
stance, which seemed to him to bo extra¬ 
ordinary and muu countable, namely, ttiat 
in all these rows tlicic was not one pio- 
lessor who stood forward to try if lie 
could stop them : ami although there were 
four or (ire of the laws well disposed, and 
reaily to join them in their efforts for that 
purpose, still the lows were allowed to go 
ou as if the professors were not there to 
do what they might. This was an undis¬ 
puted fact. He remembered a pietty 
passage in Virgil,* which he could not 
immediately quote, but the sense of it 
was, “ When the court were all in riot 
and confusion, not a respectable man ap¬ 
peared.” So it was in this case,—when 

* We presume, the hon. director alluded to 
the following passage— 

Ai, vcluti magno in populo qnum sepe co-orta cst 
Stditio, saivityut auimis ignobile vulgns i 
Jamque faces etraxa volant; furorarma ministrat: 
Turn pictatc graiem nc merit i* si ftn te virum quern 
ConspexCie, silent, arrmiupie auribut nit ant; 
lUe ft git dictia animot it picloia luulitl. 


the college was all in uproar not a res^ 
pectablc professor made his appearance. 
He hoped, however, the professors woU|d 
see that they had been a little too bigj,^ 
and that they would now see the poljgy 
of observing a different practice towa^j, 
the students. But there was another 
which was productive of equally bgj 
consequences, namely, the horrible g y S . 
tem upon which the laws of the col| e g C 
were administered. The statutes of jjj e 
college were abominable; he could not 
endure them; and he was astoul g }j e( j 
how they could have got upon Paper, 
The consequences produced by them 
were dreadful as they affected the j ute _ 
rests of the Company. One of the laws 
of the college was, that no yo u „g raan 
who had been in the army o r uaV y 0 f 
his country could be admitted ; u t 0 this 
college. The army and navy, therefore, 
of the country, were to he stigmatized 
and disgraced, by declaring that any m-Tn 
who had served liis kiug and his country, 
in either of those services, was disqua¬ 
lified for the honor of serving the East- 
India Company! Never was there any 
tiling more absurd and injurious than 
this most extraordinary law. This was 
one of the college statutes! How was 
it followed up by the next ? Why, anv 
young man having been expelled from th't? 
college could he employed iu no other 
situation in the Company's establish¬ 
ments! But this iniquitous law had 
been so much discussed, aud so justly 
condemned, that he should not add any 
thing flirt her to what had been said upou 
the subject. The third was still worse $ 
for a man must be punished because he 
did not come forward and convict him. 

_ He had read an account of the 
inquisition, hut he declared to God that 
he had never read any tiling so bad as 
this, It was without apology, and had 
not any principle of humanity, common 
sense, or justice, to support it. The 
Company’s poor unfortunate students 
were in such a dreadful state, that they 
had not even the chance which a trial 
afforded them of proving their inno¬ 
cence, but they must be expelled the col¬ 
lege under the fiat of a professor, be T 
cause they would not convict themselves, 
So that a young fellow at the age of 
eighteen, alter having spent the most 
valuable years of his life in the college, 
was to be ruined, and all his prospect# 
blasted, not because he was guilty of 
any offence proved against him, but be¬ 
cause he would not convict himself; and 
this although he might be a young man 
of promising genius, and might after¬ 
wards be an ornament through life to 
his coutitiy. Surely this was not a princi¬ 
ple tube recommended in any institution. 
It seemed to hint completely .to dams 
the character of the college in this point 
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qf view. -It would be unnecessary for 
him to point out any instances in which 
this law might be applied with cruelty 
and harshness. But instances might oc¬ 
cur that a very innocent young man 
might be brought into a scrape by his 
companion, and yet he was to be ruined 
because he could not prove his innocence. 
This was a principle that certainly ought 
not to be. 

If it was necessary that these harsh 
measures should be adopted towards 
them, he would ask upon what principle 
of policy the Company would trust the 
government of India into such hands; 
for if these youug meu were of so des¬ 
perate a character as to call for the enact¬ 
ment of such cruel and oppressive laws, 
they were not fit to be trusted with (he 
patronage to which they were recom¬ 
mended, still less to hold any responsi¬ 
ble situation. He would ask even the 
learned professor who had written this 
pamphlet, whether the course of treat¬ 
ment which the young men received in 
this institution would fit them for the 
character of ministers of public justice, 
and for all the other functions for carry¬ 
ing on the machine of government. 

A great deal had been said about the 
ehaiacter and plan of this institution. 
Some said it was to be a school, others 
*.aid it was to be a college, and lie believ¬ 
ed some gentlemen called it a university. 
But for his part, he really could not un¬ 
derstand what it was.— {Applause.) —It 
was a sort of 11011-descript. Undoubted¬ 
ly it never was intended to be a school. 
But probably the correct phrase was a se¬ 
minary, partaking of the nature of a 
school and a college. But whatever it 
was, it was the duty of the Company to 
take care that the young men who were 
consigned to receive their education there 
should have their characters and their 
minds formed upon such a plan, ns should 
fit them for the great theatre upon which 
they were destined to act; and it was for 
the court to determine whether the laws 
which he had pointed out were such as 
tended to produce this effect. 

With respect to the pamphlet of which 
the court had heard so much, he could 
ouly say that he had a very high respect 
for the learned professor as a learned man; 
but he must declare, in his opinion, that 
although that learned gemlcm m bad de¬ 
scended into a good deal of minute detail, 
and had told the public a good deal of 
truth, yet he must say, in his conscience, 
that he thought the learned gentleman had 
not told the whole truth, There was one 
thing in the learned gentleman’s pamphlet 
which struck him to he open to considera¬ 
ble objection. He talked a good deal 
about waking statesmen, and spoke of the 
advantages of the college with a view to 
this object, But every thing which re¬ 


lated to commercial knowledge lie seemed 
to treat with the highest contempt, as ut¬ 
terly incompatible with the character of aa 
English statesman. Now he must take 
the liberty of saying, that the learned gen. 
tleinau had taken a very erroneous esti¬ 
mate of the qualifications of nit English 
statesman: for lie (Mr. E.) would venture, 
to say, that if an English statesman was 
ignorant of those matters which related to 
the commerce of his country, lie would 
make but a very miserable figure in poli¬ 
tics; but the learned gentleman was t»f 
opinion that commerce was too grovelling 
for the level of n statesman’s mind. If 
this observation was ridiculous its applied 
to a commercial company like this, how 
much more fallacious was it with reference 
to the British Islands, whose glory was 
founded in the superiority of their com¬ 
mercial knowledge and enterprise over the 
test of their neighbours! 

Much had been said, in tlie course of 
this debate, upon the subject of the. esta¬ 
blishment of Lord Wellesley’s college in 
India. Now he would fairly state what 
were the motives that actuated the Com¬ 
pany in the suppression of that college. 
In the first place, they were alarmed at 
home at the enormous expense which 
the maintenance of such a college must 
cost. They had never thought of build¬ 
ing a coliege in India, because.of the 
great expense which must lie incurred in 
erecting an institution of that kind at so 
great a (list mice from home. But they felt the 
force ot all the reasons which had induced 
Lord Wellesley to undertake that splendid 
scheme. They felt the disadvantage of 
sending out young men at so tender an age 
that it was impossible, in the nature of 
tilings, that their minds could be sufficient¬ 
ly formed or have imbibed enough of an 
European education, to qualify them for the 
duties, which they were likely to be called 
upon to discharge. Keeling the weight of 
these objections, long before Lord Welles¬ 
ley’s college was adopted, they had deter¬ 
mined upon establishing an institution in 
this country which should afford the young 
meu the advuntaire of giving them that edu¬ 
cation at home which it was not likely they 
could receive under the same favourable 
circumstances in India. Tnc court of direc¬ 
tors, therefore, having adopted this plan, 
saw no necessity for continuing the 
Calcutta eolle.o. These were the grounds 
upon which they had acted, conceiving that 
their servants would receive a great deal 
more improvement at home. They had no 
splenetic feelings in what they had done ; 
and they ouly acted from a conscientious 
belief that they were studying the interest 
of the Company’s territories. 

He had no further observations to make 
at this late hour of the day. It was his 
conscientious opinion, however, that under 
proper regulations the college would be- 
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come a most excellent institution; and 
of all the regulations that seemed to him 
mast necessary for adoption was that 
which he had pointed out, respecting the 
demeanour of the professors towards their 
pupils. To this he most earnestly called 
the attention of those learned gentlemen 
themselves; thinking as he did. that a little 
more kindness and condescension, on their 
part would prevent the recurrence of those 
disorders which the Company had so much 
occasion to laim-nt. For the reasons he 
had thus stated, lie should certainly vote for 
the original question .—(Cries of question ! 
question !) 

Tin* Chairman rose and said that he 
should not detain the court for more than a 
minute. He rose merely to say, that as 
there was' a difference of opinion in the 
court of directors upon points respecting 
tiie college ; and as that difference of opi¬ 
nion was the subject of discussion in a for¬ 
mer, and on the present occasion, it. was 
quite unnecessary for him to say that those 
points which really deserved the notice of 
thedirectois, with a view to future regula¬ 
tion, would at their niort. convenient op¬ 
portunity, be the subject ot their investi¬ 
gation. But as there was no difference of 
opinion as to the impolicy of supporting the 
present motion as now brought forward, he 
entertained a hope that tiiat motion would 
not be pressed tor the decision of the court, 
its to the minor points which had been 
dwelt upon, it was quite competent for the 
court of directors to take them into their 
consideration, and suggest such remedies 
as the natureofi he case seemed to require. 
H e assn red the, court that there was no¬ 
thing which live directors had more at 
heart than to see the college placed on 
that footing which would give satisfaction 
to all parties. At present the diiectors 
were eugaged in more important con¬ 
cerns ; but tltcy should lose uo opportu¬ 


nity of turning their minds to this sub¬ 
ject. 

Mr. hinnaird rose to explain. He 
wished to set himself right with the court 
upon one point. An lion, director (Mr. 
Pattison) had misrepresented altogether 
an expression of his (Mr. K.'s) which, 
if it went forth without contradiction, 
would go to belie the very first feeling in 
the whole of this proceeding. The lion.- 
gentleman made use of the expression 
“ (Menda est Carthago” as a proof that 
he (Mr. K.) was desirous of pulling down 
this college; but tire hou. gentleman had 
totally misstated the use to which he ap¬ 
plied that observation, for he had used 
that phrase in a very different sense. 
He hoped the court would do him the jus¬ 
tice to recollect, that in his speech of a 
former day he said lie was not desirous 
of destroying the college; that, on the 
contrary, so great was his respect for all 
institutions of learning, that if there 
was the remotest possibility of any good 
resulting from this institution, he should 
withhold the destroying hand, however 
great the abuse that might be proved 
against it. Hut he said, at the same time, 
that while he permitted the college to 
exist under these circumstances, lie pro¬ 
tested against the compulsory clause which 
required all persons to go there; for 
this was the great objection upon which • 
he took his ground: and he then said that 
if he was answered, “ tiiat then, in that 
case, no persons would go there”—he 
replied, that that was tantamount to de¬ 
stroying the college, and in that sense he 
theusaid “ Menda est Carthago.” 

(To be continued.) 

Errata.—T in: reader is requested to 
substitute the won! convictions for cor~ 
rections, in page 265,1. 21, col. 1—an^ 
any for many, in page 268, 1. 31, 2d col. - 
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The Hindu College was opened Janu¬ 
ary 20th. All the scholars assembled were 
twenty; present, the Honorable the Chief 
Justice, Mr. Ihiriiigtnn, Mr. Loring, Mr. 
Barnes, with a number of the principal 
natives. 

The kindness of a triend enables ns to 
publish an account of the variations of at¬ 
mospheric temperature at Canton, during 
the first six mouths of 1815; the observa¬ 
tions were made by a gentleman of the 
factory by means of a thermometer, placed 
outside a southern window, between the 


glass and the Venetian blinds by which it 
was shaded. Another of a similar des¬ 
cription was exposed from a window fac* 
ing the north, but very little difference 
was occasioned by the aspect. 

The notes marking days of ceremony 
are particularly interesting, and might 
with moch advantage be extended into 
Chinese Fasti. 

1815. 

Jan. 

9 67 65 The extremes o( tem- 

peratorcare marked. Fair.' 

10 69 - 65 Fair. ‘ 
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12 

68 

64 

Fair. 

15 

68 

71 

Do. 

20 

46 

54 

Do. 

25 

57 

66 

Rain. 

29 

53 

56. 

On this day being 

.the 20th of the 12th 

moon, the seals of 


all the offices of the Chinese government 
are locked up, and a kind of liberty pre¬ 
vails, as no person can be taken into cus¬ 
tody during this period, except for some 
of the higher offences. 

31 50 53 

Feb. 

1 45 51 Fair. On this day 

is a procession in which girls in sheivy 

dresses arc carried through the merchant’s 
hongs and other places. This ceremony 
is explained to us English in our corrupt 
jargon, as chin chining dam , i. c. salut¬ 
ing the spring (of the year). 

2 45 60 Rain. On this day 

the inferior mandarins use the privilege 
of being carried in the same mode, and 
with the same marks of dignity as the 
viceroy of Foo yuen. 

5 42 47 Rain. 

9 45 51 Cloudy. Commence¬ 

ment of the Chinese new year, the 20th 
of Kca Hing. 

10 51 58 Fair. About six 

o’clock this morning, a fire broke out 
near Ququa’s bouse, and burnt on both 
sides of the street. The houses opposite 
Ququa’s were built against the Conipany T s 
wall, and the fire threatened to commu¬ 
nicate to Mr. Ball's and Sir G. Staunton's 
rooms. 

11 51 64 Cloudy. Anniversa¬ 

ry of the death of Kicng-loug the last 
Emperor. 

For several days past, a number of beg¬ 
gars, both men and women, have been 
about, pesteiing the hongs, &c. They 
are said to come down from Nanking au- 
ndally, and to pay but little respect to the 
mandarines. They have much resent » 
hlcmce in manner to Chinese gypsies. 

15 43 49 Rain. 

18 45 55 Rain. About this 

time, say, from the 1st to 15th day of the 
first moon, every child almost that yon 
meet has a lantern in his hand ; these are 
preparatory to the festival of lanterns on 
the 15th, they are of all shapes and sizes. 
Fishes, fowls, rabbits, &c. Many are 
circular, and made of paper of various co¬ 
lours, and the light hung upon gymbais, 
so as to form a revolving lamp, and roll 
without spilling the oil. ' 

23 55 42 Rain hard. 

28 54 48 To day, 20th of 1st 

moon of the Chinese year, the seals of of¬ 
fice are unlocked, and delivered to the re¬ 
spective officers. 

You will-see we have had a most un¬ 
pleasant season*—indeed we are as back¬ 
ward as you were in England last year; 
the camelHas are all spoilt in bloom—-the 
Asiatic /omjti.—N o. 21. 


moutans are thrown back beyond their 
usual time, and are not yet in blussom, 
and the loquats which should be nearly 
ripe, are scarce bigger than gooseberries, 
and quite green. 

State of the Thermometer at the Co¬ 
lombo Library . 


1817. 

Feb. 

7 A.M. 

Noon. 

3P.M, 

8 P.M. 

12 

77 

82 

82 

78 

14 

78 

82 

80 

78 

16 

79 

80$ 

82 

78 

18 

78 

81 

79§ 

75 

20 

77 

79 

80 

79 

. 22 

79 

82 

82 

72 

25 

80 

80 

80 

79 

30 

78 

79 

80 

78 

March 

l 

78 

80 

80 

78 ' 

4 

78 

80 

80 

78 


The number, of persons vaccinated in 
the different districts of Ceylon, during 
the year 1816, amounted to.nineteen 
thousand five hniuticd aud thirty. Dr. 
C. Fancll is Superiritendnul General of 
Vaccination. J. A. Stuizer, Esq. Dr. Rob¬ 
son, ami H. Marshall, Esq. arc District 
Supcrintcudants. 

We have much pleasure in observing, 
that the number of subjects included in 
this return exceed those of last year- by 
two thousand three hundred and sixteen, 
anil that the increase is owing to the in¬ 
troduction of the remedy among the in¬ 
habitants of tiie Kandyan provinces. Great 
difficulties at, first opposed the attempt; 
the judicious exertions of the superin- 
tenilaiits of the interior, districts, however, 
at last prevailed. The Kandyan chiefs 
and headmen were induced to allow them¬ 
selves to be vaccinated; the people as 
usual followed their rulers. Much still 
remains to he effected; objections and 
oppositions will no doubt he raised; 
they cannot avail, however, hat in a very 
narrow circle against judicious and cau¬ 
tious efforts, whose sole origin and pur¬ 
pose is the benefit of those who arc the 
immediate judges. 

Description of a small Worm found com¬ 
monly at Port Jackson, N.S.W. 

One of these little crustaceous animals, 
at its extreme stretch, is an inch and one- 
eiglith long; hut by tile peculiar elasticity 
of its joints, thirteen in number, from the 
head to the hinder extremity having a 
powtr of contracting itself, would on 
the slightest disturbance become reduced 
to half an inch—the head, examined in 
the sun with a good magnifying glass, bore 
much resemblance to that of the Austral¬ 
asian locust in shape, but was of a clear 
red* and from the thinness of the cuticle 
that covered it, exhibited the inner or¬ 
gans with a transparent brilliancy. From 
Vol. IV. 2 R 
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the'joint nearest the head to the seventh 
joint, the body was dark and opaque, 
from thence to the tail, it gradually be¬ 
came more diaphanous, with a yellowish 
tinge. Oil eacli of the three first joints 
from the head were two legs, a good deal 
resembling in shape the extremities of a 
Spider’s not forked, these were white and 
transparent in the sun, and with them it 
performed its retrograde movements with 
facility; its liindei legs arc not more than 
half tiie length of the others, being only 
useful in a projectile movement. These 
hinder legs, if so they may be called, have 
the appearance of a substance purely car- 
ilagiuous, very short, thick at the inser¬ 
tion, and terminating in a simper point. 
Of these there arc eight, two to each 
mint, commencing at the second from the 
tail; at the extremity of the tail itself 
are placed two similar, but much larger 
and stiouger feet, or rather piougs, from 
the projectile strength of which the little 
animal derives its chief celerity. In its 
external formation it resembles the cen¬ 
tipede, having a brown crust or shell u|»ori 
the back, but much rounder and more 
elevated wheii iii motion, and wholly dif¬ 
fering from that noxious reptile in size 
as well as in its haimicas properties. 


crawl away, but were severed with an 
axe, anil supposed to be killed ; one of 
tlic reptiles, however, that had been cut 
asunder iu the middle was alive the next 
morning, and darted its tongue out at the 
approach of one of Mr. Cubitt’s sons, 
who then pnt a period to its existence.— 
Nfip South Wales. 

Horses of Persia. 

Extract of a letter , dated Tabriz, 2'Ad 
Nov. 1315. 

“ Last Thursday I rode a Turkoman 
horse, twelve years old from Tabriz to Ma¬ 
raud and back, being a distance of eighty- 
two miles in twelve hours, having to ascend 
a bill of six miles in length on my return. 

1 performed this for a bet of three hun¬ 
dred aud fifty tomunds; 1 had fourteen 
hours to do it in. ’Hie horse, I am sorry 
to say, died a few hours after he was taken 
to the stable; this will howerer enable 
you to judge what animals of that des¬ 
cription are capable of. I suppose I could 
not have weighed less than seventeen 
stone, having no other saddle than a heavy 
cavalry one to ride on. I am sorry I can¬ 
not give you any Europe news, in conse¬ 
quence of nothing of importance having 
been received here the last month. Let- 


Eauthouakf. in China. 

Extract of a letter, dated Macao, 
March 13, 1317.—“ On the ‘28th of 
January, (about three o’clock in the 
morning,) we experienced two shocks 
of an earthquake. The latter of which 
was so powerful as to shake down some 
of the culling of the room in which I 
slept. I was awakened by the edict of 
the first shock, which much resembled 
the motion occasioned by a stage-coach 
passing immediately under one’s window', 
iu the dead of night. The second shock 
was more abrupt than the former.—On 
the 5th ol'Feliruary, we were again visited 
by rbe shocks of an earthquake, but they 
were not so sensibly fdjt as those on the 
2Hth of January. A native, who resides 
about thirty miles from Macoa, informed 
me, that, at his place of residence, the 
shocks of the 28th of January were so 
powerful, that the doors of the house 
made a great noise. The natives were 
miable to account for so singular a pheno¬ 
menon, and many imagined that people 
were breaking into their houses.'* 

Two snakes, measuring about thirteen 
inches each,were some time ago discovered 
in a log of firewood, in the yard of Mr. Cu¬ 
bit t’s house in George-street, close to the 
back door. This being the winter season, 
they were probably in a state of torpor, 
or must have been disturbed by the previ¬ 
ous rude motion of the wood, As soon 
as they were exposed they endeavoured to 


ters from Russia mention that war be- 
tween Turkey aud-that power appears in¬ 
evitable."—-We iusert the above merely as 
a specimen of the capacities of a fine 
brute. 

Gentoo Gkaiumar. 

A Gentoo (Tatagu) Grammar and Dic¬ 
tionary are advertised separately in the 
Madras papers. The Grammar was ex¬ 
pected to be ready for delivery on or be¬ 
fore 5th April, at six star Pagodas a co¬ 
py, handsomely bound. The Vocabulary 
Gentoo into English was expected to be 
issued not later than the end of Augnst. 

Mr. John Mason Good, F.R.S. will 
commence his course of Lectures on Na- 
sology, Medical Nomenclature, and the 
Theory, Principles and Practice of Me¬ 
dicine, on Monday, Sept. 29, 1817, at the 
Crown and Rolls Rooms, Chancery Lane. 
The course will rather exceed three 
months, and be repeated three times a 
year. From the comprehensiveness of the 
subject a Lecture will be given daily in¬ 
stead of every other day, as is the com¬ 
mon practice. ' The Introductory Lecture 
win commence at hal( past three o’clock 
iu the afternoon. The subsequent Lec¬ 
tures at eight in the morning. The for¬ 
mer will be open to the Medical public, 
including Medtoal Pupils, by tickets to be 
had gratuitously at any of the Medical 
Booksellers of the metropolis; where the 
terms foe the Lectures mBy also be kaowu. 
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NEW LONDON PUBLICATIONS. 

Colonel Wilkes lias published the se- 
coucl aud third volumes of his Historical 
Sketches of the South of India. 

Tlie Christian Faith stated and explain¬ 
ed, ijn a course of Practical Lectures ou 
some of the leading Doctrines of the Gos¬ 
pel. By the Rev. H. C. O’Donnoghue. 
Foolscap 8vo. 5s. (id. 

Also, Early Piety, a Sermon addressed 
to Youth. By the Same. Price fid. 

Walks in Oxford; comprising an Ori¬ 
ginal, Historical, nnd Descriptive Account 
of the Colleges, Halls, and Public Build¬ 
ings of the University : with an Introduc¬ 
tory Outline of the Academical History of 
Oxford. To which are added, a concise 
History and Description of the City, aud 
Delineations in the Environs of Oxford. 
Illustrated by thirteen Engravings, and a 
large Map. By W. M. Wilde. 2vols. 8vo. 
16s.boards, or in one vol. l2iuo. Price 8s. 

A Picturesque Tour through France, 
Switzerland, on the Banks of the Rhine, 
and through part of the Netherlands, iu 
the year 1816. Illustrated by four Maps, 
descriptive of - the Route. 8ro. 12s. 
boards. 

Eight Familiar Lectures on Astronomy, 
intended as an Introduction to the Science, 
for the Use of Young Persons, aud others 
not conversant with the Mathematics. 
Accompanied by Plates, numerous Dia¬ 
grams, and a copious ludex. By William 
Phillips, Author of Outlines of Minera¬ 
logy and Geology, aud of au Elementary 
Introduction to Miucralogy. 12ino. 6s. 
fid. boards. 

The Sexageuamn; or, the Recollec¬ 
tions of a Literary Life. 2 vols. 8vo. 
£1 Is. boards. 

An Abridgement of Universal Histoiy, 
commencing with the Creation, and carried 
down to the Peace of Paris in 1763; in 
which the Descent of all Nations from 
their common Ancestor is traced, the 
course of Colonization is marked, the Pro- 
gross of the Arts and Scielices noticed, 
and the whole Story of Mankind is review¬ 
ed, as connected with the moral Govern¬ 
ment of tlie World, and the revealed, Dis¬ 
pensation. By the Rev. E. W. Whitaker, 
Rector of St. Mildred’s, Canterbury. 2 
vols. 4to. j£8 8s. boards. 

Dr. Watkln’a Memoirs df the Rt. Hori. 
Richard Brinsley Sheridan; the Second 
and concluding Part, embellished with a 
finely engraved Portrait of the pretent 
Mrs. Sheridan, after Sir Joshua Reynolds. 
4to. £1 11s. 64. 

A Topographical History of Stafford¬ 
shire; including its Agriculture, Mines, 
and Manufactures ; Memoirt Of eminent 
Natives; Statistical ’Fables, and every 
species of Information connected with 


the Local History of the County. With a 
succinct Account of the Rise and Progress 
of the Staffordshire Potteries. Compiled 
from the most Authcutic Somccs. By 
William Pitt. 8vo. £l 5s. boards. Royal 
paper, £\ 15s. 

A Botanical Description of British 
Plants, In the Midland Counties, particu¬ 
larly of those iu the Neighbourhood of 
Alcestcr; with occasional Notes and Ob¬ 
servations : to which is prefixed, a short 
Introduction to the S^udy of Botany, ami 
to tlie Knowledge of the principal Natu¬ 
ral Orders. By T. Purton, Surgeon, 
Alcester. 2 vols. .£1 boards. 

General Zoology ; or, Systematic Na¬ 
tural History. Couimeuced by the late 
George Shaw, M.D. F.ll.S. &c. With 
Plates troiu the first Authorities ami most 
select Specimens, engraved principally by 
Mrs. Griffith. Vol. 10, 8vo. £'l 12s. fid. 
boards. Royal paper, £'A lfis. 

The Lament of Tasso. By the Right 
Hon. Lord Hyrou. Kvo. Is. fid. 

Tlie Official Navy List for August. 
12iuo. Is. fid. 

IN THE PRESS. 


The First Part of Volume. I of the 
Edinburgh Gazetteer, or Ocogiaphiral 
Dictionary ; comprising a complete Body 
of Geography, Physical, Political, Sta¬ 
tistical, and Commercial. 

A New General Atlas; constructed from 
the latest Authorities; by A. Arrow-smith, 
exhibiting the Boundaries aud Divisions, 
also the Chains of Mountains, aud other 
Geographical Features, of all the kuowu 
Countries iu the world. Comprehended 
in Fifty-three Maps from Origiual Draw¬ 
ings, royal 4Ui. Price jCl lfis. half-bound. 

The Edinburgh Animal Register, for the 
Year 1815. 8vo. £v Is. boards. 

'l'lic Life of Richard Watson, Lord 
Bishop of Laudaff, written by liinrtrif at 
different intervals, aud revised in 1814.— 
Published by bis Son, Richard Watson, 
LL.B. Prebendary of Landaff and Wells. 

Mr. AccUtfi has iu the press, Chymichl 
Amusements; comprising a series of cu¬ 
rious and instructive experiments easily 
performed, and unattended by danger. 

Memoirs on European and Asiatic Tur¬ 
key, from the manuscript journals of mo¬ 
dern travellers iu those countries, edited 
by R. Walpole, will soon appear in a 
quarto volume, Illustrated by plated. 

The Poetical Remains and Memoirs of 
the late Dr. Jelrtl Leyden, are preparing 
for publication. 


Mr. Hogg will Soon publish the fifth 
edition of Ms gfteeft’s Wake, illustrated 
by the artists of Edinburgh. 


The USSay on Public Credit, by David 
fame, is reprinting, with Observations 
ii the wnnd and prophetic nature of Us 
rlneiples. 
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ASIATIC INTELLIGENCE. 


CALCUTTA. 

The following extracts from the Cal- 
cuttaand Madras papers will in the inter- 
val of the arrival of the regular official re¬ 
port afford some idea of the progress and 
nature of the titlark on the strong hold of 
Hatrass. 

This is a rectangular work, situated 
seven hundred and fifty yards from tiic 
fort, in form nearly a square, five hun¬ 
dred by four hundred and eighty yards, 
with nine circular bastions, and a ptetty 
good ditch. Of the bastions, three are in 
the west face, one in the north, and one 
in the south. There are no guns in it: 
all being kept in the fort. Our picqucts 
were advanced within two hundred yards 
of it. The camp was distant about two 
thousand yards. No casualties had taken 
place. There was occasional sniping 
from the Kuitcra on the picqucts. The 
weather was cold and rainy. At mid-day 
the thermometer stood at 52 w . As late 
as the 20th, officers have been permitted 
to approach the ■ foit • but from the mo¬ 
ment of the advance of the. picqucts they 
were kept at arms length. 'A protracted 
resistance was expected. 

Letters fiorn Colonel Walker’s camp 
of tiic 21st ultimo, inform us that the 
division of the army under ills command 
was in readiness to march to the Head 
Quarters of the Hydrabad Subsidiary 
Force, iu consequence of the proximity 
of the Bengal relief under Colonel Adams. 
The latter was expected to roach Colonel 
Walker's camp about the 3d instant. 
The Bengal troops, we understand, have 
already occupied ail the posts to the east¬ 
ward of Housscahad. 

The preparations are eoiuplete for the 
field force in the Doab. The army was in 
motion towards Hatrass. Tins place is 
situated about 18 miles from the town of 
Coel, near the fortress of AUygliur, and 
Is of groat strength. The troops were 
expected to sit down before Hatrass on 
the 12 th ultimo, and resistance was expec¬ 
ted, asDyaram had sent off all the wo¬ 
men, aud filled up the wells within throe 
mjles, of the fort. The sappers and mi- 
pefp in this fortress are said to be the best 
in India. Dyaram has invented stone 
shrapnels, whiph are said to answer.— 
The following letter gives some details of 
the expedition. 

ts Our troops and warlike stores will 

S un be in sight of Hatrass—General 
arshall, with the 24th dragoons and 4 
battalions with thejr 6 pounders, and 
Captain Roberts’ corps of irregular 
horse. Also the Meerut troops, con- 
siatipgoftwo troops horse artillery, com¬ 


manded by Major Brook and Captain 
Boileau, under Major Pennington, H. Mi 
8th L. D. From Muttra, Majors Generals 
Donkin and Brown, with the 3d and 7tli 
regiments N. C, and fifteen companies N. 

1.500 of Captain Cunningham’s Irregular 
Horse—-will arrive and take ground before 
the town and fort of Hatrass on the 
morning of the 12th instant. The Muttra 
troops march on the morning of the 
loth. Mr. J. Shakespeare, superinten¬ 
dent of police, accqmpauics General 
Marshall’s division from .Myupoory, and 
will it is supposed officiate as the agent of 
Government—Capt. H. C. Smyth and 
Lieutenant Taylor, of Engineers, pro¬ 
ceed from Agra to Muttra to accompany 
that division. General Donkin and suite 
.were at Agra ou the 7th, and it was in¬ 
tended the ladies should remain there. 
The train from Cawnpore did not march 
till the 5th, and would not reach Hatrass 
for some days after the other troops.” 

The following is asserted by the Cal¬ 
cutta editor to be a more correct and de¬ 
tailed account than any that has yet ap¬ 
peared of the previous negoeiations for 
the delivery of the Fort, and the subse¬ 
quent operations for its investment. 

“ As intimated in my last, that fort 
was completely iuvested on the 12th, and 
the option was given to the commandant, 
Dya Ham, to surrender on certain pre¬ 
scribed terms, or to stand the result of a 
siege. At first he appeared resolved oil 
embracing the former alternative. On the 
evening of the 13tli, he sent a message 
into camp declaring his readiness to 
deliver up the place. A detachment, con¬ 
sisting of two grenadier companies with 
an engineer officer, was accordingly sent 
to take possession ; but after waiting se¬ 
veral hours outside the gate, it was forced 
to return in consequence of the Raja hav¬ 
ing changed his mind. The sincerity of 
his proposals now began to be suspected ; 
but Geueral Marshall, willing to spare the 
unnecessary effusion of blood, allowed 
him a little further time for consideration, 
Negoeiations were commenced anew; a 
second tender of submission was made ; 
and. the second grenadier battalion was 
actually paraded to march up to the gate, 
whep intelligence arriyed of the Raja hav¬ 
ing a second time forfeited his word. 

“ The garrison is now said not to ex¬ 
ceed two thousand five hundred, regular 
soldiers. The outer fort has twenty bas¬ 
tions, These are very high .and 'Strong; 
and are guarded by forty-five pieces of 
artillery. The ditch is ninety feet broad 
and seventy-five feet deep, with five feet 
of water. The besieging force occupies 
three distinct positions ip frQpt of the 
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fort. The Cawnpore division, under the 
personal command of General Marshall, 
is posted to the Hast; the Muttra divi¬ 
sion, udder Major General Donkin, to the 
west; and the Meerut division, under 
Major General T. Brown, to the south. 
The ground for the batteries had already 
been chosen, and preparatory steps to 
their erection taken. The train from 
Cawnpore and Agra would reach camp on 
the 19th, the guns would open on the 
20th, aud the fort in all probability fall 
witliiu a very few days. The train con¬ 
sisted of fifty mortars and howitzers, 
and twenty, twenty-four, and eighteen 
pounders. The Agra pioportion crossed 
the Jumua on the lfilh. We regret to 
learn that on the 12th or 13th one of the 
picqucts was fired upon, aud Lieutenant 
White of his Majesty's 24th dragoons 
wounded, by the inhabitants of a village 
in the vicinity of the fort. The village 
was immediately burnt. Very heavy rain 
fell in that neighbourhood on the 17 th 
and 18th. 

“ The General now thinking it neces¬ 
sary to put a stop to this unsatisfactory 
state of suspense, ordered down tiie gal¬ 
lopers of his Majesty’s 24th dragoons, .and 
fired a shot into tire fort, by way of indi¬ 
cation that all pacificatory parley was now 
at an end. In the evening of the 14th, 
DyaRain sent a vakeel imo camp, warn¬ 
ing all persons to keep at a distance from 
the fort, under pain of being fired upon; 
and an order was immediately issued, pro¬ 
hibiting officers from advancing beyond the 
picquets. Previously to this many indivi¬ 
duals had gone quite up to the ditch. The 
wavering of DyaRam can only be account¬ 
ed for satisfactorily on the supposition of 
the existence of two partiesin the garrison. 
Accordingly, many letters assure us, that 
Dya Ham, old, infirm, and sick, is ex¬ 
tremely desirous of securing comfort to 
his latter days, aud transmitting his pos¬ 
sessions to his family, by any sacrifice. 
His two sons again, young men, high in 
blood and spirits, declare that it would b« 
disgraceful to give up such a fortress with¬ 
out a previous struggle for its mainte¬ 
nance. The elder, a lad of twenty, hav¬ 
ing procured two lacks of rupees, from 
tiis mother, paid up the arrears of the 
garrison on the 14th, and made them 
swear to defend the place to the utmost 
extremity.” 

The Journal of the latest date men¬ 
tions a report that Dyaram had given up 
ail idea of resistance, and that our army 
wonld be immediately put in possession of 
the fortress of Hatrass. This report, 
however,- was not considered to be enti ■ 
tied to great credit. Major General Sir 
John Horsford had joined the army in 
the Doab. 

The Nagpore force is likely to be dis¬ 
tributed juto cantonments in the following 
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manner:—the 1st batt. 18th Native In¬ 
fantry, and 2d battalion 23d Native In¬ 
fantry, to be posted under the command 
of LieutenantGoloncl M. Morine, at Jub- 
Imlporc, ten miles north of the Nnrbud- 
da; the 1st battalion 23d Native Infan¬ 
try, and 1st battalion 22d Native Infan¬ 
try, at Gohaipoor, twenty-six miles from 
Uoshnugabnd; and at the latter place. 
Colonel Adams with the remainder of the 
division. 

Dispatches over-land ■ from India hare 
been received at the East India House, 
from the Governor of Bombay, dated 
March 22d, and cammimiiatc the- im¬ 
portant intelligence of the taking of the 
fin-tress of Hatrass by the British army. 

A heavy bombardment was commenced, 
and the Congreve rockets were used with 
terrible effect; one- of which, falling oh 
the magazine, occasioned a tremendous 
explosion, which destroyed numbers of 
the gatrison of Hatrass. At II o'clock 
at night the Raja, seeing his hopeless si¬ 
tuation, tied with 1,000 cavalry. The 
tide of men that fled from the fort pre¬ 
vented the gates being shut. The British, 
taking advantage of the opportunity, 
rushed into the fort and captured it. 
Major-General Brown pursued Dyaram 
with his cavalry, it is imagined that the 
Prince lias fled to Moorsam, a fortress 
about ten miles from Hatrass, aud which 
is next to be attacked. Our loss by 
the fire of the enemy was inconsi¬ 
derable. Lieutenant Courtland was the 
only officer wounded. The Bombay go¬ 
vernment had not received the official ac¬ 
counts ; but the substance of the details 
we iiavc given was communicated to tltat 
government by a private letter, and may, 
therefore, having been made the subject 
of an over-land dispatch, be considered 
authentic. The conduct of Sindia, in the 
countenance lie lias given Rio Doss in his 
hosiile dispositions towards the British, 
is much blamed. 

Head-Quarters, Calcutta, Jan, 15 th, 
1817 .—General Orders .—At a general 
court martial, held at Hyderabad, on the 
28tli day of October, iu the year of our 
Lord One Thousand Eight Hundred and 
Sixteen, Lieutenant Johji Webb, of his 
Majesty's 86th regiment of foot, was ar¬ 
raigned upon theundermentioned charges, 
viz. 

1. For coming to the mess of his Ma¬ 
jesty’s 86th regiment, to a public dinner, 
whilst in the Surgeon’s report and in sick 
quarters, on or about the 18th of March, 
1816., 

• 2. For horsewhipping hiscook, and dis¬ 
obeying tny orders, by not paying the ser¬ 
vant .his wages when sent by me, with the 
Adjutant of the regiment for that purpose, 
on or about the 2d September instant. 
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3. For coming to my quarter*, (his 
Commanding Officer’s) on or about the 
2d of September instant, in a most vio¬ 
lent manner, whilst in the Surgeon’s re¬ 
port, and in violation of regimental or¬ 
ders, and then behaving in a most disre¬ 
spectful manner towards me, by saying, 
' You have sent your Adjutaut to my 
quarters, with a most extraordinary mes¬ 
sage ; and let me tell you, Sir, your con¬ 
duct has been highly improper in listening 
to a black man’s story before you bare 
heard mine,’ or words to that effect. 

4. For infamous and scandalous con¬ 
duct, unbecoming the character of an offi¬ 
cer and a gentleman, in telling a false¬ 
hood, and persisting in it in the presence 
of Lieuteuant Munro, that Lieutenant 
and Adjutant Leche had ordered him, 
from me, to come to my quarters. 

5. For unoflicerlike conduct in quitting 
his quarters, whilst in the sick report, on 
or about the 4th September instant, be¬ 
tween the hours of six and seven in the 
afternoon, and appearing in the Bazar 
aud Potter’s village, iu his shirt sleeves, 
attended by a cutwall’s peon and two 
sepoys of the 2d battalion 15th regi¬ 
ment N. I. 

Upon which charges the court came to 
the following decision: 

The Court, after having duly considered 
every thing that has appeared before it, 
liuds tiie prisoner, Lieutenant Webb, 
guilty of the first charge. 

The Court finds the prisoner guilty in 
part of the Bccond charge, viz. giving his 
cook two cuts with a whip, but acquits 
l:im of uuofficerlikc conduct, and of every 
other part of tiie charge. 

The Court fully acquits the prisoner of 
il.e third charge. 

The Court most fully, and honorably 
acquits the prisoner of the fourth charge. 

The Court finds the prisoner guilty, iu 
part, of the fifth charge, viz. uuofficerlike 
conduct in quitting his quarters whilst in 
the sick report, and appealing in the Ba¬ 
zar, on or about the 4th September be¬ 
tween the hours of six and seven in the 
afternoon, but acquits him of the remain¬ 
der of it. 

The Court, although it has found the 
prisoner guilty of the first charge, yet in 
consideration of his having been repri¬ 
manded for it, aud that most severely, by 
his Commanding Officer, the prosecutor, 
nearly six months before the charge was 
preferred, as stated in his evidence, is of 
opinion that the prisoner haB already been 
punished, and that the charge should not 
have been preferred. 

The Court having found the prisoner 
gailty of parts of the second and fifth 
charges, does, by virtue of the Articles of 
War for the better government of his 
Majesty’s forces, sentence him, the pri¬ 
soner} Lieutenant Webb, of his Majesty’s 


86th regiment, to be admonished, in such 
manner as his Excellency the Commander 
in Chief mny think proper. 

Approved and confirmed,—the prisoner. 
Lieutenant Webb, of his Majesty’s 86th 
regiment, being hereby admonished. 

(Signed) T. Hislop, 

Lieutenant- General. 

The Right Honorable the Commander 
in Chief in India is pleased to direct, that 
the foregoing order shall be entered in the 
General Order Book, aud read at the 
head of every regiment in his Majesty’s 
service in India. 

By order of the Right Honorable the 
Commander in Chief. 

T. M’ Mahon, 

Col. Adj. General. 

The conduct of Major Lnshiugton, of 
the Madras army, is reported to have ob¬ 
tained tiie high approbation of the Su¬ 
preme Government, the Commander in 
Chief at Madras expresses cordial sen¬ 
timents of applause and approbation of 
the conduct of Major Lusliington of the 
4th cavalry, and Lieut. Bortitwick of the 
2d battalion 2d regt. N. f. 

The well established fame and former 
services of the 4th cavalry, were sufficient 
pledges of the confidence with which that 
distinguished regiment might be employed 
on any enterprise ; but the indefatigable 
perseverance with which it persisted iu 
its pursuit of an enemy, whose rapidity 
of movement had hitherto eluded every 
other attempt to intercept or come up 
with him, stands unrivalled, aud places 
the character and judgment of Major 
Lusliington in the most flattering point of 
view, not only for the zeal and ability 
with which he profited by his intelligence, 
and conducted his regiment, but for the 
spirit and decision with whieii he led his 
gallant soldiers into the midst of an ene¬ 
my from whose vast supci iority of numbers 
he might have fairly expected to have had 
a formidable adversary to contend with. 

The Commander in Chief oilers to Ma¬ 
jor Lushington of the 4th cavalry, his 
warmest acknowledgments, as well as to 
the officers, native officers and men of the 
regiment he commands, for their exem¬ 
plary gallantry, zeal, aud exertions. 

The congratulations of His Excellency 
would be as complete as they are sincere^ 
did not the loss of so valuable and brave 
an officer as Captain Darke, mix with 
them the duty 1 here paying a just but 
melancholy tribute of respect to his me¬ 
mory and services. He was killed in 
front of his standard, animating his men 
by an example they can ntiver forget. - 
Tiie Commander in Chief feels it a duty 
he is anxious to acquit himself of, to re¬ 
cord his highest approbation and applause 
of the conduct of Lieutenant Borthwick 
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of tike 2d battalion 2d regiment, and the 
native officers and meu of his small but 
exemplary detachment. It marks the ta¬ 
lent, judgment and persevering spirit of 
Lieut. Borthwick, and the discipline, at¬ 
tachment and patience of the excellent 
troops which, with such inadequate num¬ 
bers, have effected so much essential ser¬ 
vice in Anally expelling from the Ganjam 
district so numerous a body of predatory 
horse. 

It is in affairs of this kind, that offi¬ 
cers, with limited means, have the op¬ 
portunity of displaying their professional 
ability, resources, and spirit; and the 
present instance not only speaks the ris¬ 
ing reputation of Lieutenant Borthwick, 
but places him in the light of those pro¬ 
mising officers who will be useful orna¬ 
ments to the service, and their profession. 

Experience has proved tiiat the oppor¬ 
tunity only is wanting, to record the 
names of many other officers who, ani¬ 
mated on all occasions, to zealous and in¬ 
defatigable exertion, maintain with honor 
to themselves and to their corps, the well 
earned reputation which, for its achieve¬ 
ments in the held, the Madras army has 
so justly acquired. 

Fort Jf'illiam, Jon. 1, 181?. —The 
Right Hon. the Governor General in 
Council, deeply impressed with the bene¬ 
fits which, in a military and political view 
the state is likely to derive from the ser¬ 
vices of a regular and well organized to¬ 
pographical staff, has observed with re¬ 
gret, that the acknowledged advantages 
which the armies of European states 
hare recently drawn from the modern 
improvements in this important branch of 
military science, have hitherto been only 
partially communicated to the army on 
(his establishment, 

His Lordship lias therefore resolved to 
establish, subject to the pleasure of the 
Honourable Court of Directors, a regular 
staff for tiie department of the quarter 
master general, the officers appointed 
to which, shall be permanently attached 
to that branch, after the model of the 
approved systems prevailing in the armies 
of modern Europe, and in the British 
forces iu particular. 

Iu furtherance of this object, the Go¬ 
vernor-General in Council resolves to ap¬ 
point, as the regular establishment, 
twelve assistants in the quarter master 
general’s, department, to be divided into 
classes, in the following manner, viz. 

Two assistant quarter masters gene¬ 
ral, on a staff allowance of five hundred 
St. Rs. per mensem-. 

Four deputy assistant quarter masters 
general of the first class, on a staff al¬ 
lowance , of four hundred St. Rs. per 
mensem. 

Three deputy assistant quarter mus¬ 


ters general of the third class, on a staff 
allowance of two hundred and fifty St, 
Rs. per mensem. 

The Rajah of Berar died on the 1st of 
February, He is succeeded t by bis. cousin 
Appa Sahib, Rgjali Moodliogee Bhoosta. 

On Thursday, Feb. 13, the release ofthe 
Despatch cutter, from the custody of the 
Admiralty Court, was celebrated with 
every demonstration of joy. We hope to 
be able in an early number to publish a 
full report of this case. 

This event took place about one in 
the afternoon, and was announced by a 
salute of nineteen guns from the little 
vessel on the re-hoisting of her flag— 
which was returned by a continued feu He 
joie for nearly twenty minutes from the 
shipping —some vessels were gaily decked 
out with colours—others displayed flags 
bearing appropriate labels—such as ‘ In¬ 
dian Trade rescued—British Laws vindi¬ 
cated—Xo Bondage—Free Trade and 
Seamen’s Rights’ 

The celebrations afloat seem to revive 
on shore the sensations which the relief 
afforded by the decision of the Supreme 
Court had tiie day before diffused all 
over this great city of merchants. Hin¬ 
doos, Moosulinaus, Armenians, Jews, 
Christians, and Parsecs appeared con¬ 
gratulating each other anew on the deliver¬ 
ance of their trade. 

In short, from the deep interest 
universally excited by this important 
questiou when under discussion, and the 
joy that pervaded the whole community 
on the decision being announced, wc may 
judge of the.vast dismay and extensive 
injuty that would have been experienced 
had tiie grounds alleged for the seizure 
of the Despatch been declared to be legal. 

We understand that on Friday, at a 
general meeting of the merchants of Cal¬ 
cutta, it was unanimously voted, that, 
as a memorial of their important services, 
golden vases hearing appropriate inscrip¬ 
tions, should be presented to the advocate- 
general and Mr. Compton, the learned 
and able couusel who so successfully de¬ 
fended the rights of the Indian merchants, 
and that a splendid entertainment should, 
also be given to these gentlemen, at the 
Town Hall—which is fixed for Saturday, 
the 22d instant. All the principal in¬ 
dividuals in the settlement will bepreseut 
on this occasion. 

The condemnation of the honorable 
Company’s cruizer Eruaad, at Bombay, 
has caused considerable consternation 
amongst those connected with the shipping 
interests of British India, and the mer¬ 
chants of this Presidency have suffered 
their share of anxiety on the subject. 
Since the Lite of the Krnaad was known. 
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ail has been confusion in the commercial 
world, and the export trade has beeu 
nearly at a stand at the several ports, in 
consequence of -the adjudication pio- 
nouuced by the Recorder’s Court at Bom¬ 
bay, which, if it stood, would effect every 
ship engaged in the trade of this countiy. 
The embarrassment, created by this occur¬ 
rence, however, has beeu entirely re¬ 
moved by the judgment unanimously 
pronounced by the Judges at Calcutta iu 
the iinpoi taut case of the cutter Despatch, 
which vessel had sailed tor Bombay under 
precisely the same circumstances as the 
Ernaad, and had been seized on her 
passage down the lloogly. Un the trial 
coming on to.be heard, the rouit was 
crowded to excess. Messrs, hast ami 
Mac Naghten were compel for the crown, 
and Messrs. Ferguson and Compton weie 
for the owners. 

It will lie iu the recollection of our 
readers*, that the ship I'.maad at Bombay, 
was seized and libelled for not having 
entered into a plantation bond, she being 
laden with the articles ennmerated iu the 
18th and Utth sections of (he 12 Car. 2. 
Wc are informed, however, that on a 
question arising on the instance side of 
the Admiralty Court at Calcutta in the 
last Term, in the ease of ihc Despatch, 
the Court unanimously decided that the 
18th and IiHli Sections of that Act did 
not apply to this country, admit ling that 
the general maxims ami provisions of the 
Navigation Act might be adopted, so fur 
as they regaided ships and the navigation 
of ships. The general grounds of the 
decision of the Court, as they were col¬ 
lected by a correspondent of ours who 
was at the trial, and kindly favoured us 
with them, were these : 

The Court Bald the cases cited of Wil¬ 
son and Marryatt, and the two cases in 
3 Bosauquet and Duller, applied to prin 
ciples which weic confined to the first 
section of the act, aud did uot touch the 
sertions which require plantation bonds 
to be entered into. 

That the first section of the Act ap¬ 
plied to lands, islands, aud territories, 
as well as to colonies and plantations, 
tlicn belonging or which might hereafter 
belong to the kiug, whereas the l8th and 
19th sections confined the import aud 
export in and from English plantations 
only which were then iu existence. That 
there was no governor in this country 
answering the disci iption in the 2d section 
of the Act, to whom bonds could be given, 
and that the otticers mentioned in subse¬ 
quent acts, which applied to plantation 
bonds, were such as naval officers, collec¬ 
tors of the customs, and they had never 
been appointed in India, as in the planta¬ 
tions of America, and-therefore that the 
subject could not comply with the pro¬ 


visos of the act. That by the 9th and 
10th of William Ill. and 6th of Anne, 
ships trading to and from India were com¬ 
pelled to ghc bonds to bring all East 
India commodities to England without 
breaking bulk, aud iu much higher penal¬ 
ties than the plantation bonds required. 

. That by the circuitous Trade Act, ships 
arc pcrniiticd to carry the produce of 
India to ports other than English plan¬ 
tations, mid are prohibited from carrying 
ihc same to the plantations in America; 
that therefore, to compel ships to enter 
into plantation bonds, would deprive 
them of the advantages given by the cir- 
c uitous Trade Act, lor they would become 
bound to cany the enumerated articles 
to an English plantation, or to some part 
in the united kingdom.—Whereas, by the 
last Act, they are authorized to unload at 
any intermediate port or iu auy plantation 
except in Ainciicu. 

We heartily congratulate our mercantile 
readers upon this important question 
being tor ever set at rest. A full report 
of the tiial will be published at Calcutta; 
iu the mean time, the above leading 
points of the judgment, with which we 
have been favoured, will, no doubt, prove 
highly interesting and satisfactory. 

The ships in the river were decorated 
with all their colours, and salutes fired 
dining the day, in honour of the release of 
the Despatch. 

Wc have great pleasure in submitting 
to the public the following correspon¬ 
dence. Though the gratification Captain 
Wcathruli must feel iu the recollection 
of having rescued by his active humanity 
so many of his countrymen must to him 
prove ample recompense, yet we an¬ 
nounce with lively satisfaction the hono¬ 
rable distinction conferred on him by the 
merchants of Calcutta, with their cha¬ 
racteristic alacrity and generosity. 

To Cuptain M. T, IT eat hr all .—Dear 
Sir,—Called upon as we frequently are to 
express our approbation ol the conduct 
of individuals connected with the com- 
muicial interests of Calcutta, never have 
we assembled on any occasion more 
truly grateful to our feelings than the 
present; your meritorious exertions, 
kindness, and humanity, when in com¬ 
mand of the Blucher, have rescued from 
all the horrors of .famine and impending 
destruction, two hundred aud eighty-six 
men, women, and children, of His Ma¬ 
jesty’s 78th regiment, together with the 
commander and fort)-eight native sea¬ 
men and officers of the Frances Char¬ 
lotte, unfortunately wrecked on the Pre- 
paris on the night of the fifth of No¬ 
vember, and you haye, no doubt, been 
instrumental in saving the lives of the 
remainder of the people, who were 
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through necessity left on the island, by 
giving such early information as enabled 
the government to aiford them timely 
assistance} they have all now arrived, 
'and live to offer you the soldier’s best 
gift and the good mail’s best reward— 
their grateful and heartfelt blessings; 
vftith us it remains to endeavour to express 
and record our feelings in a manner suit¬ 
able to the occasion, and we know of 
no method more likely to answer that end, 
than in presenting you with a piece «t 
plate, on which* the testimonial of your 
humanity shall be engraven. 

We are, Dear Sir, 

Your obedient servants; 

Palmer am! Co. Colvins, Hnzett, and Co. 
Alexander and Co. Fairlie, Fergusson, 
and Co. Cnittenden and Mackillop, 
Hogue, Davidson, and Robertson, 
Mackintosh, Fulton, and McClintuck, 
Joseph Oarretto and Sons, Stewart and 
Robertson, James Scott and Co. liechcr 
and Co. Thomas De Souza and Co. 
Antonio Laurenpo Barret to and Co. 
John Small and Co. A. Wilson, Henry 
Mathew, Robert Campbell, Agent 
tinges Insurance Office ; George Mer¬ 
cer, S. Beaufort, John C. Burton, 
James Calder, R. B. IJoyd, John 
Cooke, Francis Yiiguon, Gabriel Vfig- 
noii, J. llerbeit, C. Blauey. 

The following is the inscription en¬ 
graved on the plate. — “ Pieseuted to 
t aptain M. T. Weathrall by the Mer¬ 
chants of Calcutta, in testimony of their 
sense of his meritorious and very emi¬ 
nent exertions in the cause of humanity, 
in having, whilst in command of the ship 
Prince Blucher, rendered every practicable 
aid in having the lives of a majority of 
a detachment of H. M. 78th regiment, 
who were wrecked on board the Frances 
Charlotte, on the Island of Preparis, on 
the night of the 5th November 1816.” 

To Messrs. Palmer and Co. &c. &c. 
Ac.—Gentlemen,—To have merited the 
unqualified approbation of so highly re¬ 
spectable a body as the merchants of 
Calcutta shall ever be my proudest boast; 
and whatever services, in the humble and 
zealous discharge of my duty, I may have 
performed, are more titan amply repaid 
by your kind and flattering letter of this 
date, the receipt of which 1 have the 
honor to acknowledge. The. piece of 
plate with the inscription which you 
have been pleased to vote me, shall be 
treasured up with no common care, as a 
record more valuable to me than all that 
wealth could bestow. 

Saving the life of a citizen has ever 
been duly appreciated. What theh must 
have been my sensations, in being instru¬ 
mental, under Provideuce, in preserving 
the lives of so many of H. M. 78th regi- 
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incut. Whose exemplary conduct, forti¬ 
tude, amt forbearance under the most 
trying circtimstauccs, prove them a credit 
to their corps, aud an honor to their 
country. 

I beg to conclude by assuring you, 
gentlemen, that the reward you have now 
bestowed upon me, shall act as a stimulus 
to my future exertions if ever an oppor¬ 
tunity should occur ; and I shall hand it 
down to my children iit confident hope 
that they may yet deserve and learn to 
appreciate the value of a gift rendered 
inestimable by being expressive of your 
applause. 

I am, gentlemen, with respect and 
esteem, your most obedient aud obliged 
servant, 

Al. T. WrvniRAi.r., 
Commanding the Prince Blacker ,. 

The intelligence brought tty the Thetis, 
we regret to state, is of a melancholy na¬ 
ture. It announces the revival of that 
diabolical practice which only a few 
months ago occasioned such devastation 
in the shipping of Calcutta. Wc allude 
to the deal ruc tion of vessels by iufamous 
incendiaries. The ship L’pton Castle, 
had just completed her lading JbrBoinbay 
and was ou the eve of sailing trout Kedge¬ 
ree, when an attempt was made to set 
her on fire, which, luckily, as it then 
appeared, was discovered in time to pre¬ 
vent the fatal consequences which have 
since ensued. Several combustible ma¬ 
terials were found in various parts of the 
hold in a stale of ignition, which were 
removed, and the mischief for the time 
prevented ; but the incendiaries appear 
to have been determined oil effecting 
their iulatnous purpose, for notwithstand¬ 
ing every possible precaution was taken, 
she was totally destroyed by fire on the 
night of the With Feb. It is will! 
great satisfaction we add, that all hands 
were saved by the pilot icssels of the 
river. VVe arc unable to subjoiu any fur¬ 
ther particulars of this ivcut.— Madras, 

Very unusual weather has been expe-> 
ricitced at Calcutta and the I'ppcr Pro¬ 
vinces during the whole of the month of 
February. The month thioughout was 
damp and rainy, and for the two last 
days it poured incessantly. It was feared 
that an unhealthy hot season would be 
the result of this untimely visitation. 

We’copy the following from the Calcutta! 
Gazette of the llith February. 

“ The force now assembling for secret 
service in the Doab will, it is said, con¬ 
sist of twenty squadron of horse, forty- 
two mortars, twelve battering guns, and 
seven battalions of infantry. The under- 
Vol. IV. 2 S 
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mentioned' stations will, it is supposed, 
yield their quotas as follows:— 

From Cawnpore.—His majesty’s 24tli 
dragoons; five companies of European 
artillery j two companies of Gooluuriaz; 
fourteen companies of gun l*isr.ars; his 
majesty’s 14th and 87th regiments; swl 
the 15th regiment native infantry. 

From Agra.—Two companies of Euro¬ 
pean artillery, his Majesty’s 8th dragoons; 
and the 1st and 3d troops of horse 
artillery.—The whole to concentrate in 
the viciuity of Coel.” 

Accounts from Calcutta, by the way of 
Madras, state, that the Might Honorable 
the Governor General left that presideuce 
for Barrackpore on the evening of Jau. 
22d, from whence his Lordship proceed* 
ed on a hunting excursion to Malda. The 
absence of the party from the Presidency 
was not intended to extend beyond the 
20tl» instant. They returned to the presi¬ 
dency of Calcutta on the 11th February. 
The party had considerable sport amongst 
buffaloes and small game, but only one 
tiger was killed during the excursion. 

Calcutta Gazette , Feb. 6, 1817.—On 
the 25th ult. a strange rumour reached 
Mirzaporc, of a large body of Piudaris 
having come down the Ghauts, and com¬ 
menced plundering near Becjccgur. The 
town was immediately in comtnoliou; the 
2d battalion 8th regiment was ordered to 
inarch out; and every one began in the 
best way he could to prepare a warm re¬ 
ception for tlie enemy. Two days sufficed 
to dispel the panic, and demonstrate the 
falsity of the report. Alt was quiet when 
our last accounts were closed. 

Statement of Specie imported into Cal¬ 
cutta by Sea, in January , 1817. 
Dollars, 3,25,329 at 8a. 

Ms. 205 per 100 dollars. 

Sa. Bs. 6,66,924- 7 3 


Gold.....value, 27,41b 0 o 

Silver .ditto, 2,06,300 0 0 

Treasure....ditto, 76,400 0 0 

Sicca Rupees . 2,000 0 0 


Total Sa:. Bs. 9,79,040 7 

CIVIL APPOINTMENTS. 

J. W. Hogg, Esq. Barrister at Law, is 
appointed Magistrate of Calcutta.. 

Mr. B. Campbell, Appraiser General at 
the Custom-House of Calcutta. 

19/A Dec. —Mr.W. Hunter Smoult, At- 
tomey-at-Law to the Honorable Com¬ 
pany. 

Mr. R. Fergusson, to officiate as Advo¬ 
cate-General to the Honorable Company. 

Mr. H. Compton, to officiate as Stand¬ 
ing Council to the Honorable Company. 

C. M. Ricketts, F.sq. Private Secretary 
to the Governor General—the office of 


Principal Private Secretary being abo¬ 
lished. 

J. Adams, Esq. to officiate as Private 
Secretary to the Governor General during 
Mr. Bickett’s absence. 

Mr. C. Phipps, Assistant to the Se¬ 
cretary to the Board of Revenue. 

Mr. J. Aloncktou, Agent to the Gover¬ 
nor General at Moorsliedabad. 

Mr. G. Swiuton, Persian Secretary t» 
the Government. 

Mr. Ch. A. Molony, Deputy Secretary 
in the Secret, Political, and Foreign De¬ 
partment. 

Mr. H. Chastenay, Deputy Persian Se¬ 
cretary to Government. 

Mr. G. Ewan Law, First Assistant in 
the Secret, Politieal, and Foreign Depart¬ 
ment. 


MILITARY PROMOTIONS. 

Ensign H. Macfarquhar, 13th N. I. to 
be Lieutenant. 

Captains F. Sackville, 18th N. and 
E. Barton, 29th N. I., to be Assistant 
Quarter MastciS General. 

Lieutenants H. Morriesun, 29fh N. !., 
J. Pickersgill, 29th N. L, H. C. Sandys, 
15th N. 1., J. Franckiin, 1st N. 1., to be 
Deputy Assistant Quarter Masters Ge¬ 
neral. 

Lieutenants J. N. Jackson, 23d N. L, 

H. Hall, 16th N. L, E. C. Sneyd, 3d N. 

I. , W. Patterson, 30th N. I., to be D> 
puty Assistant' Quarter Masters General 
of the 2d class. 

Lieutenants E. I. Strettcll, 6th N. L, 
W. Garden, 18tli N. I\, K. 9. Brownrigg, 
10th N. L, to be Deputy Assistant Quar¬ 
ter Masters General of the 3d class. 

SURGEON'S. 

Jan. 10.—Senior Assistant Surgeon 
Walter Askell Venour, to be Surgeon. 

Mr. J. M'Wkirter, M. D-, to be per¬ 
sonal Surgeon of bis Excellency the RigfiW 
Houorable the Governor UcucraL 


FURLOUGHS. 

Capt. W. Hiatt, 14th regt. N. T. 

Capt. J. Gabb, 1st N. I. 

Lieut. B. Armstrong, 14th N. I. 

Mr. A. Russell, Superintending Sur¬ 
geon. 

Lieut. Col. Pagan, Judge Advocate Ge¬ 
neral. 

Mr. Assistant Surgeon G. ©. Jacob, 
Gth Vol. Batt. 

Superintending Surgeon Bl Wilson. 


SHIPPING INTELLIGENCE. 

Arrived —-!The Liverpool from'London* 
The Lady Flora from London. 

MARRIAGE. 

14 Feb. Manuel Petrus. E»q, to Mlu C. Nurds, 
eldest daughter of the late NarcU Joluunit, 
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DEATHS. 

it Jan. At-fca, on board the -Lady Flora. Lady 
,He»elridge. 

In the upper provinces, Lieut. W. Otto, nth 
eegt. N. I. 

ta Jan. /.tFuttygliur, Mrs. Percival. 

31. R. D. Cabell, Esq. Assist, in the Mint. 

2 i Dec. Cornet H. 8. White, ad N. C. 

31 Jan. At Ktt.ih in Bundlekhand, by a malig¬ 
nant fevtr, (’apt. A. Tod, a6ih Bengal N.l. 

IS March. Mrs. N. Kennedy. 

On board the Prince of Orange, on his passage to 
England, Mr. P. Hunt, late of Calcutta. 

OS Feb. A. Hume, Esq. of the Civil Service, 

2* Jan. Lady of Major W. Brutton, H, M. Sth 
Light‘Dragoons. 


MADRAS. 

fan. 27, 1817.—The Right Honorable 
flie Governor in Council having received 
the satisfactory intelligence of the com¬ 
plete expulsion of the numerous body of 
predatory horse, which lately penetrated 
the territory in the Ganjain district, deems 
it proper to express in the most public 
manner, his high sense, ns well of the 
zeal, judgment and enterprize displayed 
by Lieut. Alexander Borthwirk, of the 2d 
battaliou, 2d regiment of native infantry, 
throughout the operations which have led 
to this important and decisive result, as of 
the exemplary perseverance, exertion, and 
gallantry of the native officers and men of 
the detachment trader his command, 
whose conduct, equally in their unwearied 
pursuit of the enemy and in every attack 
of .their camp, reflects the highest credit 
ou the discipline and efficiency of the 
corps to which they belong, and has enti¬ 
tled them to his unqualified approbation. 


Head Quarters, Choultry Plain. 3 d Feb. 

1817.— G. O. by the Commander in 

Chief. 

His Excellency thp Commander in Chief 
is pleased to publish in geucral orders, 
for llie guidance of the army, the follow¬ 
ing particulars respecting the dress of 
officers, which appear to be imperfectly 
understood or misconceived. 

'Phe loose overalls (the present estab¬ 
lished uniform of officers) are not consi¬ 
dered as appointments fitting for occasions 
of ceremony, for a ball room, or evening 
dress; but white pantaloons, mid half¬ 
hoots over them, may be worn on such 
occasions, by all officers. 

When officers in evening full dress wear 
shoes, they arc to wear shoe buckles, and 
white breeches, which should be estab¬ 
lished rcgimentally.—Strings in the shoes 
or at the knees arc prohibited, and it must 
be understood, that in the full dress the 
sash is never to be worn. 

Cocked hats and long coats, according 
to regulation, aie only permitted to bo 
worn in evening dress with shoes and 
stockings, or pantaloons and half-boots, 
as above described. 

The foraging cap and undress jacket are 
to be worn as described in G. O. dated 
3d September, 1816, only on occasions 
quite unconnected with duty or ceremony : 
and it is to be understood, that officers 
arc not to appear abroad, in public places, 
at the Presidency, or other stations, ex¬ 
cept in the full established regimentals of 
their respective corps. 


The resident at Poona!), in a dispatch 
under date the 31st ultimo, liaviug com¬ 
municated Major Lushingkm’s report of 
the brilliant affair in which the 4th regi- 
menl-of native cavalry was engaged with 
a body of predatoiy horse at Cowan, on 
the 26th ult. after rapidly accomplishing 
a march of fifty-three miles —The Gover¬ 
nor in Cotincil avails himself of the present 
opportunity to acknowledge the judgment, 
activity, and professional ability which 
hare signalized Major Lushington's o,. ‘ra¬ 
tions in this arduous service.—The Go¬ 
vernor in Council performs a pleasing part 
of his duty iu conveying to the officers, 
native officers, and ipen of the regiment 
under Major Lushington’s command, his 
wannest thanks fqr their eminently meri¬ 
torious exertions ; and has the greatest 
satisfaction in distinguishing their .exem¬ 
plary achievement by the expression of 
the cordial approbation of ,the govern ¬ 
ment. 

The Governor in Council cannot close 
the public record of bis sentiments on this 
occasion, without deeply lamenting, in 
the fate of the late Capt. Thomas Darke, 
of the 4th regiment native cavalry, the 
loss which the service has sustained in 
this zealous, brave and excellent officer. 


In our last, we mentioned that it was 
iu contemplation to remote,the Supreme 
Court of Judicature at tliis Presidency 
from the Fort. We now learp that the 
building on the beach near the Justia-’s 
office, formerly allotted for the accom¬ 
modation of the captains of his Majesty’s 
navy who might touch ,at this port, inis 
been appropriated by government to this 
object. The situation is well adapted for 
the general convenience of the public, 
though we fear the noise of the surf will 
sometimes interrupt the proceedings of 
the court. 

The following official documents will 
afford some idea of the warfare now carry¬ 
ing on in ludia, and shew that, in some 
shape or other, the Mahrattas will ever 
keep our Indian army upon the alert, 
either in the field, or iu the more perplex¬ 
ing and embarrassing character of hordes 
of banditti ; leaving to the Company no 
alternative but the maintenance of nume¬ 
rous advanced posts, at a great expense 
of military establishment, or the exposing 
of our subjects and more defenceless 
allies to be occasionally surprised aud 
overwhelmed by an enemy, the rapi¬ 
dity of whose motions cau only be equal- 
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led by Hie murderous and predatory fnry 
which impels their course. In the pre¬ 
sent instance, it is said there were not 
more than 150 men with Major Oliver, 
when a great body of horse surprised the 
town of Kimedy, and succeeded in binn¬ 
ing much of it, although their object 
of plunder was defeated by t he courage 
pf this small force. The town was en¬ 
tered at eleven o’clock in the. forenoon ; 
by about five in the silternoon Major 
Oliver's strength had increased to 350 
men, by the forced marches of his out¬ 
posts: this gallant officer, knowing the 
reliance which he could place on his little 
band, determined on attempting to sur¬ 
prise their camp, consisting of 5,000 
ineu; in this lie so effectually succeeded, 
that their first intimation of his visit 
were vollies of shots from the British; 
they fled hi all directions, leaving the 
greater part of their baggage on the 
ground, and many horses to their con¬ 
querors. The subalterns mentioned in 
general orders are said to be all very 
young men; Lieutenant. Jackson is, we 
believe, the nephew of Mr. Randle Jack- 
son : we hope that the flattering majnn r 
ill which they aie mentioned hy the 
Governor in Council, in addition to the 
high approbation of the commander in 
chief, aud the eulogiums of their own 
brave leader, will not only stimulate 
tltem to greater exertion, but every other 
olliccr, to shew that the piesonl charac- 
of the British army is not confined to the 
continent of Europe. 

Extract, Fort St. George, Military con- 
tuIttUions, Sated 27th January, 1817. 

To Major General Jlumhy , commanding 
the Northern Division of the Army. 
§ir,—I am directed to acknowledge the 
receipt of your letter of the 2-lth instant, 
find to desire that you will express, in 
division orders, to Major Oliver, of the 
tith regiment of native infantry, and to 
the officers and troops under his com¬ 
mand, the high approbation of the Right 
honorable the Governor in Council, for 
tlieir gallantry and good conduct in their 
attempt to defend the town of Kimedy, 
and in their successful attack of the camp 
of the Pindaris in llie vicinity of that 
place. From Rlajor Oliver's report, the 
acknowledgments of tlie Governor in Coun¬ 
cil appear to be due by name to Lieutenant 
Twfiedie, Lieutenant Tulloii, and Lieute¬ 
nant Jackson, and you will convey them 
to those officers accordingly. 

I have the honor to be, &c. 

(Signed) G. Straciiey Chief Sec. 
Fort St. George, Dec. 30,1816. 

(From the same.) 

To the Chief Secretary to Government, 

Fort St. George. 

Sir,—1 have the honor to acknowledge 
f)ic receipt of your letter of the 30th ult. 


and to acquaint you, that the acknow¬ 
ledgments of the Right Honorable the 
Governor in Council have been conveyed 
to Major Oliver, and the troops under his 
command, and to Lieutenants Tweedic, 
Tulloh, and Jackson, in division orders, 
dated the 9th instant, in which 1 have 
included Lieutenant Borthwick, of the 
2d battalion 2d regiment, and the detach¬ 
ment under, his command, which 1 hope 
will meet with the Right Honorable the 
Governor’s approbatipn. 

I have the honour to be, he. 

(Signed) C. Rumby, Major-Gen. 
Vizagapatam, Jan. li, 1817. 

The following General Order, des¬ 
patched on the lltli instant, is also 
recorded:— 

G. O.—By Government ,—Fort St. George 
Jan. 7, 1817. 

The Right Honorable the Governor in 
Council is pleased to publish in General 
Oiders, the following extract from a des- 
jiatchreceived from Major General Runibv, 
the officer in command of the Noithcrn 
Division of the armv, under date tin: 
21th ult. 

Copy of a Letter from Major Oliver, 
commanding a Detachment of the (it/e 
Regiment of Native Infantry , to the 
Quarter-master of Brigade, Not them 
Division. 

Sir,—1 have the liouor to acquaint 
you, for the information of the officer 
commanding the division, that about five 
o’clock yesterday evening, we were sur¬ 
prised by the Mabratta horse entciingthi* 
town: hqving only Lieutenant Tulloh 
with me, I sent him to take post at tin: 
other end of it, and from both our divi¬ 
sions parties were sent out to the different 
streets to endeavour to keep them out of 
the town. We bad continual skirmishing 
for about two hours, aud some men and 
horses were killed in the streets. A little 
after six. Lieutenant Twecdie, who had 
reticatcd upon my detachment, arrived, 
having marched all night aud that day, 
having been surrounded by them from 
eleven o’clock in the morning, l found it 
impossible to save the town, sis they gal¬ 
loped through and set fire to it in several 
places. At eleven o'clock p. m. Lieutenant 
Jackson, who had been stationed with 
his company about sixteen miles oft’, ar¬ 
rived; when, cousideiiug myself strong 
enough to give them an alert, I left Lieu¬ 
tenant Twecdie with two companies, in a 
strong position, and having piocured two 
peons from Mr. Spoltiswood, who pro¬ 
mised to show’ me the road to tlieir camp 
about a mile off, 1 put myself under their 
guidance, and 1 am happy to say we suc¬ 
ceeded beyond my expectation; we were 
actually in the middle of their camp before 
they discovered us, and we gave them two 
vollies from the companies within ten 
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-yards, which (hd great execution ; and it 
caused such confusion anions them that 
they fled in every direction. We traversed 
their camp and killed, 1 should imagine, 
from twenty to thirty of them: they left 
the greatest part of their baggage on the 
.ground, and this morning there were about 
a hundred horse running loose about the 
town, and we have killed and taken about 
seventy horse. Lieutenant Tweedic, when 
lie heard the firing, detached Lieutenant 
Tnlloli with a company to take post ou 
the banks of a tank,for which they appear¬ 
ed to be making; this was such an unex¬ 
pected manoeuvre, that a parly of them 
galloped up close to Lieutenant Tnlloli 
without discovering him, when he gave 
them a volley, and killed some men and 
horses. They have been drawn up in front 
of us this morning: I should suppose there 
is about 5,000 of them, and they are now 
moving off in the direction of Tiinbnor 
and Saricott.ih ; and 1 shall march this 
evening lor Glucucolc, its I concern* it 
probable they will move in that direction. 
We have taken a stand,ml and a tilimpet. 

I have the honor to be, &c. 

(Signed) W. C. <Ji ivi.k, 
Captain commanding tith detachment. 
Kimedy, Dec. 20, IKlfi. 

His txecllcucy the coumumder-in-chief 
is requested to signify to .Major Oliver, 
and to the officers ami hoops who served 
under his command, the high approbation 
of the government for the cxcmplaiy dis¬ 
cipline and gallantry which they displayed 
in their attempt to defend (lie town id Ki- 
jnody, ami in their subsequent attack on 
the camp of the Pindai is. 

. By order of the right honorable the 
Governor ui Council, 

(Signed j G. SntU'itr.v, 

Chief Secretary. 

Tlic Susan, .1. C. Collingwood, had ar¬ 
rived from Cliitui ou the 2d of Felnuaiv. 
All inattcis quiet there. The opium mar¬ 
ket improving—1,'HO per chest, and little 
on hand. L'ntton um ailed. 

Letteis irom Peisia, mention that the 
Russian embassy to the rouit or Persia 
was oil its wav, and was very miincioiisly 
and splendidly attended. One from Ta¬ 
briz, dated 24th November Ifclfi, men¬ 
tions that Mirza Abdul Itiisscn Khan, the 
Persian ambassador, armed there the 
day before ou his way to Tehran, and that 
lie left the Russian general, Gcrunloll', at 
Tifllis, who was expected at Tabriz in 
February. His embassy, it is stated, will 
be extremely magnificent; a staff of rbrty- 
tivc officers, most of high rank, with 
suitable attendants, are to form partofit, 
u full band of music, &c. The general is 
a most intelligent man and a great fa¬ 
vourite of the Kmperor Alexander, hav¬ 
ing distinguished himself in several bat¬ 
tles. General Gcinniloff commanded all 


the Russian artillery during the last cam¬ 
paign, and is sou to the favourite of hU 
name. 

Madras, February Ilf h .—Friday last 
was the anniversary of his Highness 
Azeem ul Dowlali ascending the Mus- 
nud, and in consequence royal salutes 
were fired from Chcpauk I’ulaec, and the 
battery of Fort St. George. The clay was 
further celebrated at Chcpauk liy the ac¬ 
customed ceremonies. Karly in the morn¬ 
ing the Right Honorable the Governor 
paid a visit of congratulation to his High¬ 
ness, and on the following tlay the Nabob 
returned the visit. The usual salutes 
were, fired ou both these occasions. 

On Wednesday the 2(5th of Feb. as 
three young gentlemen were shooting near 
killanoiir, (Killuiiour is It) )iiilcs from 
Pomlirhciiy, ou theTiiidevcmim toad), a 
villager intmuicd them that a woman had 
been torn about two hours before by a 
tigu*, and said lie would shew them the 
jungle to which he had returned—they 
accordingly yvent with him. Sevetal vil¬ 
lagers followed vvitli tom-toms; they 
weie not long in finding (lie remains of 
the woman's cloths, with a basket and 
some grass which she bad boon gathering. 
The villagers soon loused him, in pas¬ 
sing f,om one pan of the jungle to 
aimtlice, he caught one of t lietu and tore 
him very severely ; the great noise made 
at tin-time, caused him to let go his hold 
and rethe to a large hush on the edge of 
u tank. The g< utlciiicii then xuiroun¬ 
ded tile plate, but not supposing he was 
tlicit*, fioni liis being so quiet, one of 
them went to look in, when lie rose from 
the middle of abash with a dreadful roar, 
leapt upon a villager, and threw him a 
consider,th'c distance—while in the act of 
leaping, lie lcreived a ball in his hinder 
•pinners which laid him oil In's buck, 
lint lie still kept hold of the man ; in this 
position he got another h.dl in Ins shoul¬ 
der, which made him furious the third 
gentleman then i un up and sent a charge 
of shot through him, a spiar shackled 
him to the gtotunl, while the villager* 
tone or two, tor theotlieia had made the 
best use of their legs: thumped his head 
with large sticks, which soou put an eud 
to his existence.—lie was more than 
seven feet fioni his nose to the tip of his 
tad ; to judge lioui the condition he was 
in, lie must have made great depredations 
in this neighbourhood. 

The man who was last caught, had bis 
arm so very much shatteied, tfi.it 1 am 
afraid lie will never be able to me it, the 
animal having the greatest pint of his arm 
with part of his side in his mouth at the 
same time. 

AX EYr.-WITNF.SS. 
Tindevenum , Uh Feb. 1K17. 
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Pondicherry r.'.nliuucs to be tbc gayest 
city in India. Several splendid entertain- 
meets have lately taken place, amongst 
■which, that given by Messrs. Moorat, to 
his Excellency Count Dupuy, we learn, 
was most conspicuously brilliant. Trans¬ 
parencies, fireworks, and illuminations, 
agreeably relieved the fatigue of the merry 
dance, which was kept up with great spirit, 
Tlie whole of the principal inhabit ants 
of Pondiclieiry giuccd tlie fete with their 
presence. 


SHIPPING INTELLIGENCE. 

Arrived— Marquis of Wellington, Cap¬ 
tain Nichols, and 

(Journal Graham, Captain Wcathcr- 
liead, both from England. 


Ctvtr. SrPOINTSTENTS. 

Ffh. 2ft, 1817.—Mr. J. Hanbury, Col¬ 
lector of Cnddapah. 

Mr. A. I).Campbell, Secretary to the 
Hoard of Itevenne. 

Mr. J. W. Russell, Deputy Secretary to 
ditto. 


S Feb. Tl. Clerk, Esq. of the Civil Service, t<r 
H. F- Williams, only daughter of the late R. 
Williams, Esq. 

10 1’eb. H. De Fries, Esq. to Miss He Vienne, 

5 Feb. Mr. J. M'Viccars to Mist Ann Beck. 

17 . Mr. Mallieii. French agvnt at Caricaut, to 
Mrs. Fcrmn. widow of tlie Ute Mr. Fcrron. 

84 March, 'the Hev. W. A. Keating, M. A. 
Chaplain to the Garru in of Fort 8 t. George, 
to M+returt Wray, third daughter of T. 
Lewis, Es<], of Dean Lodge, Ealing. 

DEATHS. 

Li Borthwick, 8 <! regt. N. I. after a short illneif 
of three days. The merits ol tins officer are 
recorded in a recent number of this Journal, 
when it fell to our lot to communicate the ac¬ 
count. of his successful attacks on the preda¬ 
tory bamiiiii wlocli in tested the N. C’ircars. 

6 I’eli. At Uuindy Cottage, Lt.Col. J. Edwards, 
H. M. noth regt. 

1 '!. At Eginore, Mr. J. Aitklns, aged 84. 

17 . W. D. Light, Esq. one ol the Anomies of 
the Supreme Court. 

Miss F. Hiekry, youngest daughter of T, Hickey, 
Esq. 

M3. Lady of Capt. Chambers, 6 th N. I. after a. 
tew flays illness. 

8 s. Lt. Anns! 1 ong, H. M. 60'li regt, 

S March. M-rs. Maiia Jane Goad, wife of S. T. 
Goad, Esq. 

Hi. Mi. S. Ayves, in his 37 th year, hy a second 
attack ol ihe small pox. 

M's. D. Haul 1 in. 

3 > F b. G. Morris, Esq. Vatejinary Surg. H. M, 
S"it Is Dragoon--. 

3 Maiili, Lt II Slndait, 11. M «o»h regt, 

38 K b, Lt. Col. Lewis, Madias L, Cav. 


Mr. E. Uhtoff, Head Assistant to the 
Collector of Tinncvclly. 

Mr. T. Daniel, Commissioner of the 
Court of Requests and Sitting Magis¬ 
trate. 

Mr. A. J. Drummond, Deputy Com- 
ntcsctal Uchitleni at Uamnatl. 


IftT-LITAttY PROMOTION. 

Sr/r^ron*. — Jan. 20. Mr. G. Kuox is 
admitted att Assistant Surgeon. 


ROM BAY. 

From the Bombay Papers received since 
our lost, it appears tlut the Joassmec 
pirates have latterly appeared in very 
considerable force, ami committed seri¬ 
ous depredations on the Malabar coast, 
as well as in the Gtdph of Persia. 
Tlv’y have succeeded in capturing the hull. 
Company’s armed pattamar, the Deiialj 
Dowim. This vessel fell iu with the pi¬ 
rate, a large lmgl.i, on the 6th of Jauit- 


Biurns. 

At Fbchponr. on the morning of 211 I 1 Jan. 1817, 
Lady ul Mnjm Heutli, 71 It rigf. of a daughter. 

At ViV'igapaiam, lady ot H. Taylor, Esq. of a 
daughter. 

8t Kelt. Lady of Lieut. G. O’Connell of a daugh¬ 
ter. 

30 Jun. At Cannatmre, Indy of Lieut, and Ft. Adj. 
t> It. niulil. of a son. 

• Fib At Tiiiirhmopol), Mr«. M. Itnhmson cf 
1 ibiuglitrr. 

as Feb. I,fdv of C'ajd. T. Smyth, 14tie N. I. of a 
von and lieir. 

43 March. Mrs. Cook of ft son. 

V>. Ladv ot W. Cooke, Esq. of a Son. 

87 Feb. Mrs. Jarrett of a son. 

», Lady ot Lieul.and Ad). Kitson of a son. 

as. At I alainrota, lady of Caut. G. Jackson. 7lt» 
regt. ol a daughter. 

M A^w M r ,, r an '’ lady oftitut - H. Newman, 
SOtli N. 1. ol a son. * 

2 L 1 ady , 0 L M t !' |, ;y v ®"» a k"«w, or a son. 

82 Feb. L-dv of G. JlaiUie, Esq. Suncimt. Sure. 
ce> ire division of tlie army, of a ilaughier 

7- Af Ponitirherry, ladv ol H.CIiamier. Esq. of 
H. C. Civd Service, of a daughter. " 

MARRIAGES. 

® Jnn. At the Capuchin Church, M. August* 
M. Chappeite, to Madame M. Revcnaucf sd 
daughter ot the tale M. Anur 6 Revenaud,’ for. 
« 5 «Iv yunbtt Of the Grand Council at 1’ondi- 


my, off Dwitrka, in twelve fathoms 
water, nn laud in sight. On the patta¬ 
mar shewing tlie Company’s colours the 
Arab tiled a shot at her, and a smart ac¬ 
tion ensued, which was kept up with great 
briskness, until two more practical ves¬ 
sels appeared, which convinced tlie syrang 
that the only cliiimv of his escape lay iig 
flight; all sail was therefore made upon 
the patlamar. A running fight continued 
for three hours, when the syraug received 
a seven: wound and was carried below— 
iu about an hour after, Lite tiudal, who 
bail assumed the command, was killed by 
a shot in the stomach, the three bugla« 
had by this time closed, ami distantly 
hoarding, by force of numbers overpower¬ 
ed the brave little crew of the Deriati 
Dowlut. Some jumped overboard, and 
others into the hold, and out of a small 
crew of thirty-three, sevcntceu were mur¬ 
dered, eight were carried prisoners to Has 
el Kitna, and the remainder being wound¬ 
ed, were landed on the coast and have 
arrived at Bombay. The pirate vessel 5 
carried cac\> ins uiue pound carriage guusj 
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and were full of men, liaviug from one 
hundred to two hundred each, .-.rmed 
with swords, spears, and creesscs. Several 
other captures had taken place. The com¬ 
mander of the largest bugla was styled the 
Sultan of Rasd Kinia. Front the follow¬ 
ing extract of a letter, it would appear 
that the pirates hud committed their de¬ 
predations as far as Cochin. 

Cochin, lAth February, 1817. 

“ An alarming account has been re¬ 
ported here by three Arabs who arrived a 
few days ago, saying that they had made 
their escape front'a ship, name unknown, 
from Ptrio- Penang, after she was taken 
possession of by five dows of the Waha- 
bce pirates, near Pigeon Islands; that they 
murdered the whole of the crew ami pil¬ 
grim passengers, and afterwards stood out 
to sea, this they say happened about a 
fortnight ago : I fear it is but too true, aud 
may have bail consequences. 

“ P. S. The captured ship was under En¬ 
glish colours, from Pulo Penang, belong¬ 
ing Sayed Hussein at Pulo Peuung, hist 
from the Malay Coast, bound to ;Meka 
with pilgrims.” 

We copy the following as a de¬ 
scription of the mode practised by the 
Joasmee pirates iu the capture of vessels, 
because we think it may prove beneficial 
to our nautical readcis, to tv horn we are 
always anxious to promulgate informa¬ 
tion. “ It depends soldi in boarding j with 
the best mode of effecting which they 
arc acquainted, ami for which purpose 
they approach the stern of vessel*, aud, if 
not opposed by guns in that quarter, and 
by boarding nets, they board and over¬ 
power tlic vessels by inmibcisofinen. The 
best precautions, therefore, which <au be 
used by our merchant vessels, are stem 
chasers loaded with grape shot, hoarding 
nets, and musquetry, which, in additiou 
to its own charge, .should receive two or 
three pistol balls over the ball cartridge.” 

These merciless freebooters, we uiidci- 
atand, enquired with a savage auxicly, if 
there were any Europeans on board the 
Deriah Powlut, whom they would imme¬ 
diately have massacred ; and the manner 
in which they murdered the crew of that 
vessel, was by placing the necka of the tm- 
fortumue men, over the gunnel of their 
vessels, whom they required to repeat the 
leading verse of the Korauii, and as soon 
a, they come to the part which differed 
from the tenets of the Wahabee sect, it 
was the signal for execution, and the head 
was instautly severed from the body. Tbe 
mode of defence above suggested would, 
we should hope, prove effectual iu most 
instances of attack by the Joassuteo pi- 
gates. 


Bombay Courier, Starch 1, 1817.— 
YYc regret' to state that account's have been 


received here that the Piudatis have 
again descended below the Ghauts iu 
three or four distinct bodies, and have 
committed considerable depredations; se¬ 
veral extensive villages in a district of Se- 
verndroog have been completely sacked 
by these marauders. A body of about 
300 of them appealed near the village of 
Dassgautn, after having plundered Mliar, 
on tlie 22d February, and ascended the 
Phetvghaut the following morning; hoc 
thinking it prudent to attack DiiKSgattm, 
which was defended by a party of inva¬ 
lids. A body, supposed of about six or 
seven hundred, was also seen in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of l’aiiwcll on Monday night 
last, going off in a northerly direction. 

Bombay Courier — The Portuguese 
Governor of St. Juqo. —We copy the 
following from another paper; iqion 
which we ought to observe, that it would 
be premature to charge the affair upon 
Portugal, as an act of national insult and 
ingratitude, before it he ascertained how 
far the government of the Brazils is dis¬ 
posed to identify itself with (lie conduct 
of the governor of St. dago. The coor.-e 
which has bceu put surd by the captain 
and passengers seems a rei y proper one. 

“ The ship Philippa, Captain (T. 
Nicholls, bound to Calcutta, touched at 
Prava, in the isle of St. dago, on live 
JHtli of May, with a tiew ot obtainin'/ a 
supply of water and refreshment*. They 
found lying in the harbour the ship Mul- 
grave Castle. Captain Italpli, put iu there 
iu distress, having struck on the rock 
that rims off* the north-cast point of 
lloiKtvista, and the captain of the Phi¬ 
lippa being solicited by her commander to 
take part of the Mulgrarc Castle’s cargo 
on board to the Cape, he agreed to the pro¬ 
position for a certain Mini, in ovder that 
the damaged ship might proceed to H'u* 
de daneiro forrepaiis. '1 lie commander 
of the Philippa, in agreeing to flieaeeom- 
comutodation proposed, highly ilicensed 
against him the rorniguc.se governor, 
Don Antonio dc Contrinto dc Lancastie. 
Although the Hritish paid him every re¬ 
spect due to his authority, he persecuted 
them to the utmost of his power, and lor 
no other uuson than because the Philippa 
was likely to be the means of wresting 
out of his hands a valuable British pro¬ 
perty, which lie had calculated on getting 
into his possession. The commander of 
the Philippa and Captain Ralph were 
treated by the governor on their first laud¬ 
ing with marked disrespect. They wete 
immediately summoned before him, antr, 
after being obliged to bear the most vio¬ 
lent language used iu expressing his detes¬ 
tation of the English nation iu general, 
he placed both the officers under arrest, 
and then ordered a survey of the Mu (grave 
Castle, with the full iutculiou of detain- 
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ini' her as incapable of prosecuting her 
voyage. The governor beat to arms as 
soon as the surveying officer landed ; fired 
two shots At the British ships, and it 
was with much difficulty he was prevailed 
on by an officer under him to alter his 
determination of sinking them. The two 
officers of the Philippa were next eon- 
lined in a common gaol, without a hear¬ 
ing, and had for a companion a criminal 
for murder! The Philippa was put in 
possession of fifty soldiers; and Captain 
Harrington, who was a passenger in the 
Philippa, was forced onshore, and, with 
the commander, were considered to he 
prisoners on parole, After this, the 
governor, weighing, it was supposed, 
tire consequence of his conduct, thought 
proper to be more moderate, and granted 
permission for the vessels to proceed on 
iheir destinations. The following is the 
copy of a protest sent to the governor by 
the officers and passengers of the two 
vessels. 

To Ms Excellency Don Antonio de 
Contrinto de Lancastie. 

Sir,—Having received your Excellency’s 
permission for the British ships Philippa 
artd Mulgravc Castle to proceed on their 
voyage, we, whose names arc under¬ 
signed, feci it to be a duty that wc owe 
to the owners of those ships, and the va¬ 
luable property on board ef them, to the un¬ 
derwriters, both on ships and property and 
to the government whose subjects we, are, 
to protest, and we do hereby most solemn¬ 
ly protest, against all the violent mea¬ 
sures which your Excellency has thought 
proper to adopt towards us during our 
stay at Praya,—a port, which was sought 
bv the commander of the Mulgravc Castle, 
when that vessel was in distress, and 
when lie naturally expected to receive 
every degree of protection, suppoit, and 
assistance bis situation icquired. How 
far his expectations have been fulfilled by 
the circumstances detailed in Captain 
Harrington’s second letter to your Excel¬ 
lency, under date May 26, or how far 
the relations of peace and amity between 
two friendly powers have been preserved 
by your Excellency towards us generally, 
it is not our purpose here to inquire; 
but we shall draw up a full and correct state¬ 
ment of the whole of those violent measures 
which are the subject of this protest, and 
lay the same, as soon as possible, before 
bis Excellency the Bight Hon. Viscount 
Strangford, the British ambassador at the 
court of Brazils, to be by him submitted 
to the Prince Itcgeut of Portugal, and to 
the British government. 

We have the honor to be, 

(Signed by the officers and passengers.) 

During the forenoon of yesterday, while 
it blew a strong breeze from the N. W. a 
lug sail boat belonging to the honorable 


Company’s cruizcr Ariel, white in the act 
of tacking, just under the stein of the 
llumavoon Shah, capsized, and instantly 
sunk.—The officer with a crew of lascarS 
who were on board her kept themselves 
afloat, however, until Mr. Buckingham 
and Captain Boog, who had just shoved 
off from this ship in a shore boat, bore up 
to their assistance, and succeeded in sav¬ 
ing all hands.—A largr liarbour-lioat 
crossing under sail, with some mili- 
tai y officers on board, wore round at the 
same time, and got two of the lascars out 
of lhe water—and in a few minutes after- 
wauls several boats from the vessels near 
pulled towards the spot with the most 
praiseworthy alacrity. 

The Italian re has brought the passengers., 
and crew of the ship Mauritius, which we 
1 egret to say was lost off Ceylon a few 
days ago. The unfortunate vessel was 
from Bengal, bound to Bombay, with a va¬ 
luable cargo, and being a little to the 
southward of Trincomalee on the 1st in¬ 
stant, she sprung a leak, which gained so 
fast upon the ship that it was found re 
cessary to save the lives of those on boaut 
by absuuloning her. The officers and 
crew accordingly took to their boats, and 
we are happy to say all landed safe at Foul 
Point, where they remained three days, 
from whence they proceeded to Trincoma¬ 
lee. The vessel went down in ten fathoms 
water about four hours after she was 
abandoned. The above are all the pai ti¬ 
tulars we have been able to learn .—Mo 
dias Courier , March 25, 1817. 

Bombay Courier, March 1, 1817.— 
A singular hut melancholy accident hap¬ 
pened on hoard the Crab Hanmody, Nac- 
quda Cooty Coya, in lli' 4 course of her 
voyage from Calcutta to this port. When 
'iff Ceylon, about two months ago, on 
sounding the pumps,it was observed that 
the ship had made more water than usual, 
upon which a man went down into the well 
to ascertain the state of it; not immedi¬ 
ately reluming, nor giving any answer wheu 
called to, his brother went down after him; 
as he also did not return uor give any an¬ 
swer, the serang of the ship went down, 
but he likewise returned no answer; a 
inan then descended with a lantliorn, and 
it was observed that when be had reached 
the bottom, the lanthoru diopp'eil out of 
his hand mid the man himself tell down: 
the main hatches were*then opened and a 
passage made to the place by ui)3towiiig 
part of the cargo of rice. The four men 
were found lying senseless round the 
puinp, but with some appenrnnee of life 
remaining; they were immediately remov¬ 
ed, but we regret to state that they all 
died in the course of an hour or two after¬ 
wards. The cause of this unfortunate 
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accident lias arisen, without doubt, from 
the well of the pump having been filled 
with an aerial gas destructive to life, most 
probably carbonic acid ga«, which being 
considerably heavier tliau atmospheric air, 
would remain at the bottom of the well. 
This gas is most abundantly diffused 
throughout nature; it is found in mines, 
caverns and cellars, and causes instant 
death to any auiiual that inhales it undi¬ 
luted. Tli^ accident may have been oc¬ 
casioned by nitrogen gas, wnich forms a 
component part of atmospheric air, but 
which, when deprived of its other compo¬ 
nent part oxygen, is highly destructive 
of life. This decomposition of atmos¬ 
pheric air is very likely to occur in the 
hold of a ship. 

One of the two gases lias no doubt oc¬ 
casioned the fatal accident; both gases are 
equally destructive to animal life, and both 
instantly extinguish the Hume of a candle 
when immersed iu them. The latter cir¬ 
cumstance furnishes an easy test of the 
air ; for if a lighted caudle, after being let 
down into a cellar, the hold of a ship, or 
wherever there may he reason to suspect 
the presence of noxious gas, continues to 
hum at the bottom, the air is fit fix' res¬ 
piration, although, even in this case, if the 
place has been long shot up, the precau¬ 
tion of admitting fresh air and throwing 
water into it should not be omitted. We. 
arc informed hv our professional friends, 
that persons suffocated from tout air sel¬ 
dom recover unless instantly removed 
into the open air. If the lemoval be effect¬ 
ed in time it is generally of itself suffi¬ 
cient, but it too frequently tails, from the 
very active aud destructive nature of the 
poison. Frictions over the whole body, 
throwing cold water over, or spunging it 
with water and vinegar, should be em¬ 
ployed. 


DEATHS. 

Si Jan. Lt. Robinson. H. M. -171I1 rrgt. 

SS Oct. At Cape Town, Mrs. Wurth'ii, wife of 
F. Wardvti, E«|. Clnrt Secretary to Govern¬ 
ment at 1I111 Pieiidcncy. 

SB Jan. Mr. $. Ram, many years printer of the 
Umnbay Cornier. 

Ml Feb. Major A. Campbell, 9th N. I. He was 
unhappily killed bv Ins hone falling with him 
when 011 a party enjoying the sports of the 
Held, of which he was passionately fond. 


CEYLON. 

ADMINISTRATIONS. 


Ceylon*— Mauritius. SIT 

Lieut. S. Sackvillo, H. M. 3d C. regt.. 
Probate to Mrs. Amy de Lucie. 

Lieut. A. Robinson, H. iM. 51st foot. 
Probate to J. Sutherland, Esq. 

CIVIL APPOINTMENT. 

G. Lusignan, Esq. to bo Auditor Ge¬ 
neral, in the room of G. Tolfiey, Ksq., 
returning to England for the benefit of 
his health. 

DEATH. 

9 March. Capt. TJ. Spanner, of the Miles Sun- 
dish, at sea, olf Tiincmnale. 

MAURITIUS. 

A proclamation has been issued by bis 
Excellency R. T. Farquhar. Ksq. governor 
anil commatnler-hi-chief of the is lands of 
Mauritius and dependencies, &c. by which 
it is decreed that cumin precautions shall 
lie taken in tile lecon-tnictiou oi the 
tovvu of Port Louis, in oider to prevent 
the recurrence of the dreadful ca*.n.tropin* 
by which it was dMioyed in September 
last. This act of the colonial government 
is dated 26th February 1817. Its princi¬ 
pal provisions are that 11,000 loi-es 
shall be added to the superficies of the 
town, w hich before occupied about 40,000 
square tniscs. The Rue ftoyale shall bo 
opened to the width of fifty feet, other 
streets are to be forty, forty-two, thirty- 
six, &c. several new streets arc of course 
to lie funned, others to be suppresed. 
Provisions arc established for the direction 
of thou: owners of emplacements whose 
property may be disarranged by the new 
disposition of localities. The kitchens 
aig to be built with stones and masonry, 
and shall he covered with fiat or other 
sale roofs, not with wooden shingles. 
Fire places to be constructed of masonry, 
and commissaries of police to fix and re¬ 
gulate the height ofehimnies, 

PENANG. 

Feb. 4 ,—Sir G, Cooper too\ his seat or 
the Bench as Recorder. 

T. Stackhouse, Esq. was admitted to 
practice as an Attorney, Solicitor, aud No* 
tary Public of the Court, 

BIRTH. 

*, Jan. I.ndv nf Capt. H. E. Gilbert Cooper, 
Miyoroi lliigaile tu the Troop, of a daughter. 

DEATH. 

a Teh. Mr. J. Eilbilt, Chief Officer of the Brig 
Chrbtiduu. 


S. A. Wheeler, Esq. 1st Ceylon regt.. 
Probate to Lieut. P. Secluna, H. M. 1st 
Ceylon regt. 

Lieut. S. P. Davis, 2d Ceylon regt.. 
Letter of Administration to V. W. Vati- 
derstraaten, Esq. Acting Registrar. 

Liout. J. Bovvyer Edensor, H. M. 1‘Jth 
regt.. Letter of Administration to ditto. 

Asiatic Journ.—No. 21, 


JAVA, 

The reports of the procedure of tho 
Dutch Government »« their new posses- 
sious are rather unfavorable. T'he su. 
perior nuthoiities me said to have shewn 
a marked disposition to waver betwecu 
the mild svs'em of nth: introduced by tho 
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British Government, and their own rack* 
iug and oppressive one of former days. 
The minor agents, again, employed in 
the interior, had, in their dealings with 
onr residents, evinced every wish to drive 
a hard bargain with us; and began already 
to remind the natives of the corrupt me¬ 
thod of obtaining favor, to which tiicy 
had been formerly broke in by the abuses 
of several centuries. Mr. Elout, the chief 
commissioner, is understood to have been 
ambitious of forming a new scheme of 
government; whilst the Baron dc Capel - 
leu seemed desirous of following up Mr. 
Baffles'system of forwarding cultivation 
and commerce. It was however believed, 
that the general plan ot tlie future admi¬ 
nistration would be developed to the pub¬ 
lic ou the 1st of January. Mcauwhiic ail 
continued provisional. Much distress 
was felt for money. The establishment 
of a public bank was talked of; and se¬ 
veral discussions regarding its constitution 
bad taken place between the public offi¬ 
cers, ami principal merchants, but no¬ 
thing was yet done. There was likewise 


on foot a grand financial scheme of paper 
currency; of which wc know nothing, 
but that it had been referred to a down of 
advisers, without any fixed plan being 
laid down. The whole of the coffee of 
the jear 181647 would be sent to Eu¬ 
rope; not as usual sold on the spot. The 
tin on the Island of Banca, had been 
mortgaged on a loan taken up at Batavia. 
Tlie trade of Moluccas and Japan would 
remain exclusively in the hands of Go¬ 
vernment. The customs would be fanned 
as formerly; aud the system of forced 
labour be renewed, so far as might he re¬ 
quisite for the roads aud other public 
works. It was not yet, we hear, deter¬ 
mined whether the contingents would re¬ 
turn ; or the existing rental be continued. 
A corps of policy cavalry had been raised, 
in which each horseman received fifteen 
rupees a month, besides rations. Our 
correspondent docs not speak highly of 
its component parts. Levies for native 
infantry corps were also ou loot, The 
British residents still remained at their 
former stations. 


HOME INTELLIGENCE. 


His Excellency Lord Amherst arrived 
at Spithcad, on Sunday 17th August, in 
the ship Caesar, Capt. Taylor. His lordship 
sailed from Portsmouth, on the 9th of 
February 1816, on board his majesty's 
frigate Aiceste, Capt. Murray Maxwell; 
accompanied by the Lyra, brig of war, 
Capt. Basil Hall, aud the General Hewitt, 
Indiaman, Capt. Campbell. 

The expedition touched at Madeira, 
Bio Janeiro, the Cape of Good Hope, 
and Batavia; aud the voyage was extra¬ 
ordinary for its rapidity, the ships having 
traversed 14,000 miles in ninety-two days 
under sail. In the begiuning of July tlie 
embassy arrived on the coast of China, 
And proceeded up the Yellow Sea: hav¬ 
ing been joined by. Sir George Staunton, 
at the Great Leinufb, Sir George having 
been sent down to notify that the embas¬ 
sy would be received With every attention. 
On the 9th of August the embassy disem¬ 
barked safely in the gulf of PI Chi li, 
which is not far distant from the capital. 

On Tuesday, the 28th January, his Ma¬ 
jesty’s ships Aiceste aud Lyra sailed from 
Macao Roads; the former having ou 
board his excellency and suite, return¬ 
ing from his mission from the court of 
Pekin. Ou the 3d of February the 
Aiceste arrived at Manilla, and the Lyra 
on the 5th, when she was sent with 
bis excellency's dispatches to Bengal. 

The Aiceste was proceeding into tlie 
Straits of Sunda, through the Straits of 


Gaspsr, when she unfortunately struck 
on a coral reef, ou the morning of the 
18th February, aud shortly filled. The 
ambassador and his suite, with some of 
the crew, wi*sp immediately put on shore 
on the island of Pulo Leaf, a short dis¬ 
tance from tlie wreck. 

It was decided, after Lord Amherst’s 
remaining one night on the island, iliac 
his lordship and suite should attempt to 
make Batavia (distant two bundled 
miles) iu two boats, attended by Lieu¬ 
tenant Hoppner, aud Messrs. Maync, 
Cook, and Biair, aud they arrived after 
four days of much fatigue and haidship, 
from want of water, at Baiavla. Hn 
lordship, without a moment’s delay, 
dispatched the Company’s cruiser Ter- 
nate, with Mr. Ellis, the secretary of 
embassy, volunteer, to the assistance of 
those left behind. She beat against wind 
and current for a considerable time, ami 
at last got sight of tiie island. The 
party left obtained some provisions 
which had floated up, and by careful 
management, they made shift to liv6 
there (having obtained, by digging, some 
fresh water) from the 18th of February 
fo the 7th of March. During this period 
they were beset by tlie savages of the 
neighbouring islands, who, after plun¬ 
dering and burning the ship, blockaded 
the party ou shore; they, with a very 
few regular arms, kept them at bay. 
In an attempt to seize tlie rumainihg 
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boats, ten of them, one morning, were 
variously disposed of by Lieut. Hay; 
some were shot, and others were drown* 
ed. The conduct of Capt. Maxwell, in 
his general management of affairs, as 
well as means of defence, is spoken of 
in high admiration by his officers—it 
displaced coolness and powerful reflec¬ 
tion, muter a sudden pressure of difficul¬ 
ties and a combination of dangers, more 
than sufficient to have overwhelmed an 
ordinary mind.—At Batavia, the Caesar 
was taken up to bring home his excel¬ 
lency and suite, with the officers and 
men of the Alccgte ; she touched at the 
Cape, St. Helena, and Ascension, on her 
way to England. 

At Grand Lcuchen,the chief of the Licon 
Kicon islands, the ships refitted, among 
a race of people as extraordinary for 
their diminutive size as for their general 
character. They pretend to he of great anti¬ 
quity and considerable civilization-—pos¬ 
sess much of the rigid, uatural jealousy and 
reserve of their neighbours, the Japanese 
and Chinese. On further acquaintance, 
they were found an interesting people, in 
the highest degreekiud awl hospitable; and 
after a stay of six weeks, both parties 
separated with evident proofs of mutual 
regret. Wc are informed, from good au¬ 
thority, tiiat Capt. Basil Hail (of the 
Lyra) is preparing an account of this 
island and people; as also a general his¬ 
tory of scientific objects connected witli 
the voyage, which will be enriched with 
charts and engravings. From iiis superior 
intelligence on hydrographical aiul scien¬ 
tific subjects iu geueral, a work from his 
hands cannot fail of being highly inte¬ 
resting. 

On Wednesday, Aug. 27, a Court of Di¬ 
rectors was held at the East-India House, 
when the following ships were timed as 
below;— 

George Canning, Two Ships building 

Mr. S. Majoribanks, Earl Bulcarras, 
Marquis of Huntly, and Buckingham¬ 
shire, for Bombay aud China, to be afloat 
x>n the 26th of October, to sail to Graves¬ 
end on the 10th of November, stay there 
forty days, and to be iu the Downs on 
the 27 th of December. 

A Ship building by Captain Hamilton, 
Castle Huntly, for Bengal and Chiua, to 
he afloat on the 8th of December, to sail 
■ to Gravesend on the 28th of December, 
stay there forty days, and to he in the 
Downs on the 8th February, 1818. 

London, and Princess Amelia, for Ma¬ 
dras and China, to be afloat qn thfc 8th 
oC December, to sail to Gravesend on the 
28th of December, stay there forty days, 
and to be iu the Downs on the 8th of 
February, 1818. 

A Ship building by Messrs.- I sack e and 
Lieclt, Lady Melville, and Cabalva, for 


Chiua, to be afloat on the 2Bth of Feb. 
1818, to sail to Gravesend on the 6th of 
March, stay there thirty days, and to be 
iu the Downs on the 11th of April. 


A Court-Martial was held on Saturday, 
23d August, at Portsmouth, on hoard the 
Queen Charlotte, to try Captain Murray 
Maxwell, and the officers and crew of 
his Majesty’s late frigate Alceste, for the 
loss of that ship in the Straits of Garfpar, 
on the 18th of February last, when re¬ 
turning from China, with Lord Amherst 
and suite on board. The sentence of the 
court was a full and entire acquittal of 
Captain Maxwell, hia officers, and crew. 
The opinion of the court was most hand¬ 
somely expressed, that Captain Maxwell 
had, before the loss of the ship, conduct¬ 
ed himself iu the most zealous and offleef- 
iike manner; and tiiat, after tiic striking 
of the ship his coolness, self-collection, 
and exertions were highly conspicuous, 
and that every thing was done by him, 
his officers, and ship’s company. Within 
the (lower of men to execute, to preserve 
the ship and her stores; aud that to such 
conduct alone is to be attributed the 
saving of all their lives. Capt. Max¬ 
well’s narrative was an affecting de¬ 
tail of the exertions and sufferings of 
himself, officers, and crew, and recor¬ 
ded his warmest thanks to his offi¬ 
cers and crew, who had looked up to 
hiui in tlie hour of distress with tlie most 
submissive confidence. A most peculiar 
good look-out was kept up when the 
accident happened; and but for the cir¬ 
cumstance tjiat the sea was, at the mo¬ 
ment of tier striking, covered with fish- 
spawn, the rock would doubtless have 
been seen. The ship had no more sail on 
her than enabled her to withstand an 
unfavorably strong current: and the very 
track she was pursuiug was laid down for 
tlie ship by Lieutenant Boss, of the 
Bombay Marine, who had been ten yean 
surveying the Chinese Seas. At tlie mo¬ 
ment of their deliverance from the wreck 
they were surrounded by sixty-two prows, 
manned with 600 Malays. Their whole 
stock of ammunition consisted of only 72 
ball cartridges, and a few carranade car¬ 
tridges, which were drawn from the quar¬ 
ter-deck guns on leaving the ship: from 
these the gunner made up sixteen hundred 
rounds, and balls were made from tlie 
marines’ buttons, and whatever other lead 
or pewter could be cut from off the wreck. 
A ,few boarding pikes were saved ; the 
reat Of the men were armed with dirks 
slack on sticks, and sticks with the points 
tenm^lad by fire. An abattis of wood¬ 
work was formed by tlie carpenter, and a 
diagonal trench cut from the bill, on 
which they fixed their abode to the/oaly 
landing place, which enabled them tu.bid 
2 T 2 
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defiance to the ferocious savages who The Lord Chancellor —“ I tlilirk t 
wiiToumled them, and who several times have granted enough without giving costs, 
attempted to cut off their boat*. Motion granted without costs. 


COURT OF CHANCERY. 

July, 30.— Tire A’ubob of the Carnatic .— 
Ruithhy and others v. Balfour. 

The Lord Chancellor —“ This was a 
motion made by Mr. Wingfield, that the 
defendant should be ordered to pay 2,500 
pagodas into the Bsmk of England, in tl.c 
name of the Acconiptant-Gcneral, with' 
the interest from the tear 1797, at the 
rate of 12 per cent., and that it should 
he laid out in the 3 per rent, annuities. 
The circumstances were these The late 
Nabob of the Carnatic owed a Mr. Peter 
Davison the sum of 5,000 pagodas, for 
which he gave him a bond to pay him the 
principal, and also 12 per cent, interest. 
This bond lie transferred to a person of 
the name of Cassell, who afterwards 
transferred it to a person of tire name of 
Massey, who gave his bond for 2,500 pago¬ 
das, to a Mr. Lancey, who was leaving 
Madras to return to this country. The 
defendant promised that the money should 
be remitted to England at the same rate 
ef interest as the Nabob of Carnatic had 
agree dto pay in the first instance. The 
question is a very simple one. It is nei - 
ther more nor less, whether he shall or 
ihall not be obliged to stand by his atn ee- 
ment. 1 The’defendant says he is willing 
tor pay 5 per Cent, on the gross sum, as a 
cdnrt Of equity will never oblige him to 
l2 percent., which was above the 
interest of the country; for he had 
nothing to do with the transactions which 
tobk plhcc between the East India Com¬ 
pany and the Nabob and his creditors, by 
which it was agreed that the Nabob should 
•cede his territories, and commissioners 
were appointed, with the power of paying 
off the debts, and fixing the quantum of 
the interest each debt should bear. It was 
denied by the defendant, in his-answer, 
that he had rcceircd 12 per cent. I must, 
however, in justice say, that no allegation 
in an answer, however strong, can alter 
the meaning of a written agreement pro¬ 
perly executed. The defendant has com¬ 
plained of the trouble and expense lie has 
been put to; but that cannot fake away 
the sense of his agreement. It did not 
follow, that if the Nabob only paid 3 
per cent, that it should be a criterion that 
the defendant should not pay more. If 
the Nabob had been sued in a court belo'w, 
and had only paid 2,500 pagodas, yet as 
Davison had given the bond with thefull 
rate of interest, I am therefore of opi¬ 
nion, that the principal and the 12 per 
cent, should be paid into the court. Let 
the defendant, however, have the bond 
assigned to him which he asks." 

Mr. Wingfield then movedfor the costs. 


It is with much satisfaction we have- 
authority to state, that the report of the 
death of Lieut. Henry Peach heiglily* (ne¬ 
phew aud godson of Samuel Peach, Esq* 
of Portland place), in January last, on 
his way from llydrabad to Bombay, is un¬ 
founded—accounts having been received 
at the India House, that he had arrived 
in safety at Bombay, and on the 7th of 
February, obtained leave from the Cover-, 
nor to proceed to the Cape of Good Hope, 
for the benefit of his health. 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, and DEATHS, 
HOME LIST. 

B1RTII. 

July 17 . lady of Mr. W. John*, of Rirming. 
Iiain, fate Acting Surgeon at Scrampure, Bengal, 
Of a ion. 

MARRIAGES. 

Jtilv 19. At St. George's, Hanover (quart, Treii. 
Wm. Wallarton, Esq. of shcnMon Hall, lei- 
cestershii e, to lucy, only dnughnr of th« 
lute, and (ister to the present SirH. Strachey, 
Bart, of Sutton Court, Somerset. 

Aug. 19 . At Mafvlehone Church, Capt. S'. Pat- 
tenon, Hon. Company's servire, to Sarah, 
eldest daughter of the late T. Bolton, E«q. of 
the Temple, and of,We«ihumble. Dm kmc. 

IS. At SullMim, Berks, W, Blackwood, Esq. to 
Charlotte, youngest daughter ot the late II. 
H. Wilder, D. D. of Pnrley Hall, Berks. 

93. At St. Bride's Church. William Thompson 
Turtle, Esq. Surgeon, of Bunttnuford. Heits, to 
Frances, youngest daughter of Mr. Boivuer, ot 
Fleet-street. 

DEATHS. 

Aug. 1. At his house on Dillon Common, Sur¬ 
ry, Samuel Johnson, Esq. in the 70 th year of 
his age, and ui the 53 d of the service ol the Hon. 
Easi-lndia Company, tliiity-threu of.which he 
filled the office of Examiner of Indian Corres¬ 
pondence witli ability and intcguty, equalled 
only bv his industry. 

At Dorking, Surry, after a long illness, in the 
48th year of her age, Catharine, wife of tllx 
Rev. Samuel Hoole, Minister of Poplar Chapel, 
and Chaplain to the Hon. East-India Com¬ 
pany. 

Aug. 15. In Upper Charlotte street, Fitiroy- 
square, Mrs. Hogg, wile or Capt. Hogg, of the 
Eust-lndia Company's Military Establishment 
at Bombay. 


LONDON MARKETS. 

1'uetday, Jug. 96, 1817. 

Cotton.—The India sate on Friday, 9,994 bale* 
Went offwitli much briskness ; She Bengali at the 
advance of nearly id. per lb. on the pterhioe aatc 
prices; chiefly taken we bcliete on speculation. 

Sugnr.—y esterday and this forenoon the de¬ 
mand considerably icvivcd; the prices are fully 
is. higher than last week,, with the prospect of 411 
improving market. The orders for the winter sup¬ 
ply of the Continent are coming to hand freely, 
and since the arrival of the Foreign mail* of yes¬ 
terday, very extensive sales have been effected.— 
In Foreign Sugars there was little business done y 
• purchases might be made a shade lower. At the 
India House 5,935 bags sold freely at 5 ss. and 
35s. 8 d, for good white with some grain; damp 
at 58s.; middling white Binaries 56s. a m 5 . or- 
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'lmary while and grey with grain 'Ida, arts, and 
Ms. ; brown Bourbon 4 fia. Od ; soft 43s. u 45«. 

Co fee.— Coffee continued fubjivt to great fluc¬ 
tuations last week. At the India House “, 9*8 
bigs were brought forward; the whole went off 
with inurh briskness, anil the laie prices of F-i*t- 
India Coffee were folly supported—g-md Chcubon 
sold at 103s. nod 103s. fid.,- the damaged at tun, 
and 90s. lid.; small light yellow Juva IOCs. <1 
108s. 

/mi life. —The Declaration by the Company 
states a scry small «ale, and the Court ol Direc¬ 
tors have given notice, that the piincipal impor¬ 
ters will not bring forward any farther quantity 
previous to the sale, either of their usvu, or wh it 
may in the nicnn time arrive on consignment, 
^fcwhen the Intelligence became public it again had 
a very favourable effect; the business done has 
been very extensive; the first transactions were 
At a premium 011 the last sale prices of 6d. and 
8d. per lb. -, hut this lorenooii no parcels offer 
under od, noth a prospect of a farther improve¬ 
ment ; a great proportion of the purchases are 
made on speculation. 

Spiers .—'There has been little diffng in Spices 
since the sale at the India House; the holders 
arc demanding an advance, but it has been com¬ 
plied with only In very few instances. 

Riee. —The Fast-India Company brought for¬ 
ward about 6,000 bags on Friday: the whole went 
off freely—common quality Ifis. a lb's-; middling 
2*s. 6d. and 24s,; good 9Ss. a 33s. 3S5 bags Bra¬ 
zil. by public sale, of a good quality, sold at 36s. 
The demand for Bice last week uas very consi¬ 
derable; good Carolina reported to have realized 
our highest quotation, and the parcels bought at 
the India sate sell at an advance of 3s. a 3s. per 
cwt. 


SHIP-LETTER MAILS FOR INDIA. 
private smrs. 

Ski/i's Nanus. Toms. ProhaHe Tint af Sailing. 
Calcutta. 

Marq. Anglesea. 400 from Gravesend, Aug, 23. 
Cape of Good Hope. 

Albion. 160 from Gravesend, Aug. 33. 


Nymph. 200 Aug. 23. 

It is . 300 Aug. 9S. 


D. of Marlboro* 325 Ang. 23. 


l6f/». Ladv Campbell, Marquis.—from India, 
j.i-ti Bengal nth Feb., Madras 3olh March, Si. 
Helena 19 th June. 

uotA.—Mariner, Herbert,—from New South 
YVulcs and isle of Fiance, Sailed frum latter 
p nee ti'h Muv. 

— l out Wellington, An-tiee, — from Bengal. 
Sailed llih M.irih, Cane 7 th June. 

P.i»eiireis per Windsor Cnsile.—Mr*.Hawlfdnl 
and child. Mast. Henry Elliott, W. T. Tonne, 
K-q„ Mr, U'wi'i, Co.. Crnopsiun and two sons. 
Mr. Dakin, Mr. Cluistie, died at sea, Mujorand 
Mrs. Call, and two ilnldren left at the Cape, 
Mi-* Tooue. 

Fas-rnger per Sovereign.—Mr. John Higgins, 
lair Chief O.’hcrr of the Elpliwuone. 

Pasveiigcis p>r Mangle*,—Lieut. Skinner, 24th 
dragoon*, from Bengal, liner Mast. Caiupliells, 
Caiupbill. 

Pas.ci ger* per Bsrkwortb.—Mrs. Perkins, Mast. 
Brnb. 17 .ou, fiomM. licit ii:c. 

I’ass-ngers per 1-idy Cambell.— From Bengal. 
Lieut. Cut. Fagan, Jiidqi AdvocateGeueial, Lieut. 
Col. Hicliardson, Mill regt. Bengal, N. i. lelt 
at Sr. Helena, Mr. Rob. Wilson, Supeimtending 
Surgeon, Mrs. Marquis, wife ol t'apt. M.~ 
Miss l.llen Rtchuidseo, Mi s B. A. Blunt, Miss 
.1. s. Mi< k, two Miss Kale's, Miss Nichols, two 
Miss Fagan's, Miss Hot he. Mast. Blunt, .Mast. 
Mick, Masi. Rales, two Mast. Fagans, proceed¬ 
ing to England for education; seven native ser¬ 
vants. From Madras, Mr. W, Unities, Assf*t. 
burgeon, Mr. It. U. Stuart, Capt Bernard, H. Ms 
regt in charge ol invalids, laeul. Kmliark, and 
Lieut. Fireworker Beitn, (died at sia), H. M. 34tjs 
regt. Madras Aitillety Ensign Swenev. H. M. 3»ih 
64th regi. Mi*s Hum'ey, Miss A. Snarl, Mas. Kt. 
Siuait, Mast. F.. L. GiitBlhs, children, two Euro¬ 
pean servants and child, Mr. B. Friend, died at 
sea t«tli July, Mis. R. Lewis, widow of Capt. 
Lewis, Mr*. J. Bertram, Mrs. H. (iiiBitlis. 

Pus-cneevs p. r Princess (.'harlotte.—From Cey¬ 
lon, E. Tolfrey, Esq. H. M. Civil Service, Mis. 
Tolfrey, Lieut. Col. Chaplin, 2d Ceylon fegt, J, 
Bath, Esq. Staff Surgeon. Mr. J. Carter, Assist, 
ditto, Mrs. Carter aiid family, Lieut. Forbes and 
Meut, Hughes, ifhli regt., two Masts. Vaylrv, 
Mast, Richardson, 126 invalids, 31 women, 67 


children. 

Pa-*eiifters per Lucv and Maria.—I lent.-Col. 
Siusit, H. M. 80th regt.; Majors J. Dalrympfc 
and D. Kmgdou ; Captains Itnbt. Dnshwood, E. 
C. Denny, H. J. Phelps, J. W. H. Watch, W. 
C.Harpur; lieutenants .1. Bowler, A. Fionch, 
N. F Baker, Jo*. Ellis, Wm. Penny, J. Molony, 
C. Amlrndm, T. Darke, E. C. Aidier, 43e@« 
Wolwley, R. It. Hallaliah, Jos, Stokes, Win. 
Harvey ; Ensigns J. Uowncss, Francis LiardtU ; 
Paymaster M. Junes, Adjutant S. 5. Burns, 
• luarter. master J. Middleton, died at sea, Surgeon 
Wm. Bnovn, A*si*tuut burgeon Andrew Nidioll, 
Capt. C. Chipwell) Lieut. VV. H. Hamilton, 
H. M. 53 . Kern. I ieol L. Mel.eane, F. Crowtber, 
J. Crowther, H. M. Ituyil Scots. Cipt. I. Rjm- 
s.iy, died at SI.Helena ,12 Jinn, Mrs, Barclay, Mrs. 
Mori. Mrs. Jones, Mrs. Middleton, Mrs, French. 
Master Molonv, A Stuil, J. Middleton, A. 
Lurasden, two Jones, two Gordons, Misses Dash- 
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_ Arm-alt, 

Jutu nth.— Duke of Marlbro’, Hollett,—from 
tli* (jape. 

— Windsor Castle. Hornblovv,—from Bengal. 

— Daphne, Appleby,—from Isle of France, 

July 40tA.—Atlas, Short,—from Bengal. Sailed 

10th Feb. 

39 tA.—Wolfe’s Cove, Stephenson,—from Ben- 
■al, 10 th Feb. „ , 

— Princess Charlotte, Vaoghan,—from Ceylon 
2d Mar.,'Cape tetliMay, with troops. 

Ang- 3 .—Lucy and Maria, Barclay,—from Ben¬ 
gal and Madras. Lelt Bengal and Mltdtas 23tl 
March, St. Helena 17 th Jane. 

11 th.—Sovereign, Tellers Berhwnrth, Lynn,— 
from China, Sailed 3d March, St. Helena, 12 th 

— Mangles,—from Bengal and Bencoalcn. Left 
Bengal sd Feb., Bentooleu 1 st April, St, Helena 
12th June. 


wood, ami Jem. Hi Imam. 

Passengers per Lord Wellington, Mts. (,en. 
Reid, wife of Gen. Held, Ml*. CM. Robertson, 
wileCol, Robert-on, Bengal Establishment, Major 
Gen. Reid, 8. M. 241 li Dragoons. Cap. Harriott, 
2d. Regt, N. I. B. W. D. Se.ily, Bombay Estnbl. 
S. E. Richards Bengal Kstabt. Cornel. Thornton. 
Mr. Conwell, Ihunbay Marines, Richard Ca*c, 
Esq. Bengal Civil Service, left atthe Cape, Mtr» 
Curolliie Reid, three Must. Reids, Masi. living 
Milling, sun of Caps. Malmg, Bengal Evtabt. All's 
Emily Watson, Mast. Lewis Wutsun, children of 
Capt. Watson, Bengal Entaht. Miss Mealy, two 
Mast. Nicholett’s, Mrs. Mary Harman. 


Sailed. 

Jnly S91A.—Down the river, The Orpheus, for 
tammy. „ _ , 

31st.—Prince of Orange, Silk, for Calcutta. 
Aug. 1st.—The Nautilus, lor Bengal. 

61A.— From Portsmouth, Tamerlane, for the 

m _.1. If. llratfll f.., »ll. C,DI> fit 


Good Hope. _ . .... , 

22 d.—From Portsmouth, Prince Bluchcr, foi 
Bengal, from Plymouth, Waterloo, tor ditto. 
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L. 

s. d. 


L. 

So 

d. 

Cochineal.. 

....lb. 0 

4 

0 

to 

0 

b 

0 

Cnlfee, Java. 

..cwt. 5 

16 

0 

— 

(i 

0 

0 

— Cherihnn. 


0 

0 

— 

5 

* 

0 

-- Bourbon . 


18 

0 

— 

6 

0 

0 

- Mocha .. 


6 

0 

— 

6 

10 

0 

Cotton, Surat. 

....lb. 0 

1 

2 

— 

0 

1 

4 

-Extraflne. 


»' 

6 

— 

0 

1 

7 

-Bengal . 


0 

11 

— 

0 

1 

2 

-Bourbon. 

....... 0 

1 

10 

—1 

0 

3 

a 

Drugs, &c. fur Dyeing. 







Aloes Epatiea. 

..cwt. 6 

0 

0 

— 

10 

0 

0 

Anniseeds, Siar.... 


0 

0 

_ 

b 

10 

U 

Borax, Refined.... 

. 5 

0 

0 

__ 

b 

10 

0 

— Unrefined, or lineal 5 

10 

0 

_ 

6 

0 

0 

Cninphtro unrefined. 12 

0 

0 

_ 

M 

0 

0 

Cardrnininx,Malabar..lb 0 

3 

0 

mmm 

0 

i 

6 

-Ceylon. 








Cassia folds. 

..cwt. 18 

0 

0 

— 

IQ 

t> 

0 

-lagnca. 


0 

0 

— 

13 

0 

0 

t astor Oil..... 

....III. 0 

1 

1 

_ 

0 

4 

0 

— China Kmit. 

..cwt. 2 

0 

0 

_ 

o 

r j 

0 

* Cocnltu Indicns... 


b 

0 

_ 

i 

lb 

0 

Col n in Im Knot. 

. 2 

12 

0 

_ 

2 

lb 

0 

Dragon's lllnod. .. 

.27 

0 

0 

— 

30 

0 

0 

Gum Ammoniac, lump.. 10 

0 

0 

— 

IS 

0 

0 

-Arabic. 


0 

0 


c 

0 

0 

-AssafurtitU.... 

. 7 

0 

0 

— 

10 

0 

0 

—— Benjamin .... 


0 

0 

— 

6a 

0 

0 

-Allilm. 

..cwt. q 

0 

0 

— 

10 

0 

0 

—- Gal banu in... 


0 

0 

— 

2K 

0 

0 

— Gamhngium 


0 

0 

— 

1H 

0 

0 

— Mvrrli. 


10 

0 

— 


0 

0 

-Oiibamim. 


10 

0 

— 

8 

0 

0 

l.ac hake. 


l 

6 

— 

O 

2 

0 

-Dye. 

. 0 

4 

0 

— 

0 

G 

0 

—— Shell, Block.. 








- Shivered. 








- Stick. 

.. s 

10 

0 

_ 

8 

O 

0 

Jilusk, China. 

...ns. O 

14 

0 

— 

l 

0 

0 

Nux Vomica. 

..cwr. i 

4 

0 

— 

\ 

10 

0 

Oil Cassia. 

...•oz. 0 

2 

0 

— 

0 

2 

1 

— Cinnamon ... 

. 0 

10 

0 

— 

0 14 

0 

- Cloves. 

. U 

1 

0 





— Maci. 

. 0 

1 

4 





— Nutmegs... . 

. 0 

l 

4 





Oiunm. 

...lb. 







Hhuharb . 

. 0 

4 

6 


0 

ii 

6 

Sal Ammoniac ... 

..rwu s 

b 

0 





Senna. 

....lb. O 

1 

G 

— 

0 

2 

6 

Turmrrick, Java .. 

..twl. 1 

8 

0 

— 

1 

10 

0 


Goods declared for Sale 

flu Tuesday. 2 September—Prompt 38 November. 

Tea Bnlica, 500,000 Mis.—Congou, Cnmpoi, Pe¬ 
koe, and Souchong, 4,450,000—Twankay, 850,000 
—Hvson Skin, 100,000—Hyson, 250,000—Total, 
including Private-Trade, 6,150 000 lbs. 

On Monday, is September—Prompt 5 December. 

Company’s .—Bengal Piece Goods, oil. Cnlli- 

<vies, <10,076 pieces—Prohibited G03d«, 4i,57R- 

Coast Piece Good., on. Callicoes. 87,010—Prolii- 
luted, 2,130-Nankeen Cloth, 73,388. 

On Tuesday, 23 September—Prompt 16 January. 

Company’s.— Mocha Collie, 1,477 bales. 

On Tuesday, 14 October—Prompt 23 January. 

Private-Trade and Licensed. — Indigo, 5,578 
chests. 

■The Court of Directors also give notice, that 
they are requested hv Messrs. Bezelr, Farquliar, 
• rawford and Co., Messrs. Fletcher, Alexander 
«n<t Co., Messrs. Paxton, Cuckerill, Trail and 
Co,, Messrs, Fairlie, Bonham and Cp., Messrs. 



L. 

J. 

d. 


L. 

•* ( 

/. 

Turmerlck, Bengal..cwt. 

1 

3 

0 

to 

I 

6 

o 

— China. 

1 

18 

0 

— 

« 

It 

0 

Zednary. 








Galls, in Sorts.....-.,. 

16 

0 

0 





- Blue... 

14 

0 

0 





Indigo, Blue ....lb. 








—' Blue and Violut.. 

0 

9 

0 

— 

0 10 

o 

— Purple and Violet... 

0 

7 

6 

— 

0 

8 

1* 

— Fine Violet. 

0 

7 

0 

— 

0 

7 

o 

— Good Diitn. 

0 

6 

6 

— 

0 

7 

f* 

— Fine Violet & Copper 

0 

6 

3 

— 

0 

6 

(* 

—■ Good Ditto. 

u 

5 

9 

— 

0 

6 

0 

—— Good Cupper.. 

0 

5 

6 

—- 

u 

b 

0 

- Middling Ditto. 

0 

5 

3 

— 

0 

b 

fa 

- Ordinary Ditto. 

0 

4 

0 

— 

0 

4 

Q 

-Fine Madras . 

a 

« 

3 


0 

7 

K 

- Good Diitn. 

0 

5 

6 

— 

0 

6 

O 

- Ordinary Ditto. 

0 

4 

0 

— 

0 

4 

1* 

Rice.t wt. 

i 

l 

0 

— 

1 

6 

(> 

Safflower . cwt. 

3 

10 

0 

— 

s 

10 

r» 

Sago . i wt. 

1 

10 

0 

— 

2 

8 

o 

Saltpetre, Refilled.cwt. 

2 

Q 

a 





Silk, Bengal Skein.lb. 

1 

3 

9 

— 

I 

4 


- Novi. 

0 

18 

b 


1 

16 

z 

—— Ditto White . 








- China. 

1 

1 

3 

—■ 

1 

8 

0 


1 

18 

0 

—- 

2 

K 

n 

Spices, Cinnamon. 11,. 

0 

10 

8 

— 

0 

13 

1 

— ClnvtM. 

0 

3 

9 

~ 

0 

4 

ii 

—- — Uourbon. 








- Mace. 

0 

8 

0 

— 

0 

8 

m 

—— Nutmeg}... 

u 

b 

« 

— 

0 

5 

9 

—— Ginger.twt. 

<2 

b 

0 





— Penprr, Company’s.. 

0 

(1 

r> 

— 

0 

0 

m 

— — Privilege .. 

0 

0 

9 

— 

0 

0 

ui 

— — White. 

0 

V 

0 

— 

0 

1 

i 

Sugar, "Yellow.cwt. 

2 

7 

() 

— 

2 

M 

o 

—- W bite. 

2 

14 

0 

— 

3 

2 

u 

—— Brown. 

2 

O 

0 

— 

2 

4 

n 

Tea, Bolieu.lb. 

0 

o 

ti 

— 

0 

2 

7 

—— Congou. 

O 

1 

i) 

— 

0 

O 

R 


0 

3 

10 

— 

0 

4 

ti 










() 

3 

i 

— 

0 

4 

0 

—— Twitnkay .. 

0 

3 

2 

— 

0 

3 

& 

—— Pekoe. 

0 

4 

ti 

— 

O 

4 

O 

-Hvson Skin. 

0 

3 

\ 

— 

0 

4 

s 

—— llysun . 

0 

4 

G 

— 

o 

b 

n 

— (iuuiHiwder. 

0 

b 

G 

— 

o 

6 

a 

Tortoiseshell. 

1 

14 

O 

— 

‘2 

0 

o 

Woods, Suuikdi'rs lied..ton 

7 

O 

O 

— 

8 

U 

0 


at the East-lndia House. 

Palmer, Wilson and Co., Messrs. Smalts and 
l.ane, and S>ir John t.ubbock and Co., to give no. 
tice, that no further parcels of Indigo belonging 
to, or consigned to those houses respectively, will 
be declared for the sale in October its 17 . 

On Monday, 20 October—Prompt 16 January. 

Company’s.—Bengal and China Uaw Silk, 1,800 
bales. 

On Tuevlay, * Norember— Prompt 30 January. 

Prinate-Trarir .—Civ pets, a bales. 

The Company’s White.liul Prohibited Callicnm 
which may be offered for sale in December 1817 
and March 1818, will be put up at rates nut lower 
than those which arc alBurd to the goods to be 
sold in the sale of the month m September IQI7. 

1 And with respect to such Callicoes ot the Decem¬ 
ber and March sales, as may be of descriptions 
and mark not making pait of the September sale, 
the same rule will be observed, by laxmg lhem as 
proportionate rates.—It must be distinctly undn- 
slooil, that tins notice has reference only to goods 
which may be sold on the Company's accouut. 


Cargoes of East-lndia Company's Ships lately arrived. 

Cargoea of the Batavia, Princess Amelia, AsteU, £* r P* M - Saltpetre - Coffee - Madeira Wir.e- 
- ■ - ■ - 1 1 Cloves—keemoo Shells—"coper—Sugar—Cotton. 


Ltuly Carrington, Providence, Barkmrth, So tie. 
reiga. Mangles, and Lady Campbell, from China, 
Bengal, Madras, and Fort Marlborough. 

iu. —Nankeens, 
i.. 30 ,?. pieces—Calli- 

cocs, 1 15,909—Bengal Muslins, 6 , 237 —Callicoes. 
108 ,5,87—Prohibited, 48 , 327 —Hoar-silk — Worsted 


. ..... ^Keemoo Shells—"epper—Sugar—........... 

Private- I’rade anil Prici/nre.—Tea—Nankeens— 
Hfw-sllk—Piece Woods —Silks—China—Hhubarh 
, CassiaOil—Shellack— Lac Dye—Terra Jspon>Ca 
—Cowries—Hice— Madeira Wine—Nux Vomica— 
Sal Ammoniac—Aloes—Safflower—Ul 1 banu 01 —As- 
stfelida—Gum Arabic— Galls—Chillies—Indigo— 
Bed Wood — Ebony — Sapan Wood — Rattans— 
Gum Animi—Malmsey Wine. 


Indian Securities and Exchanges. 

Bengal Exchanges-- 2 j 6d.j 6 Months Sight at 2 s. ;d. per Siccff Rupee. 


2s. Cd. 3 Months Sight. 


























































































Daily Prices of Stocks, from the 26 th of July to the 25th of August 1817* 
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E. Kyton, Stock Broker, 2, Cornhill, and Lombard Street , 






1617-1 Maurices Observations on the Ruins of Babylon. 377 


are for referring the erection of -these 
monuments to Cambyses, ami -some to 
Oarius Hvstaspcs, this better informed 
author is for carrying the sera of their fa¬ 
brication as high at least as the regular 
classical history of Persia will allow of, 
even to that Cyrus, who, according to 
the Greeks, founded the Persian monarchy 
in the sixth century before Christ. 
Down to liie time of that priuce it is 
barely possible that the ancient Babylo¬ 
nian characters might have remained in 
use iu that part of Asia; aud this cir¬ 
cumstance will better account for those 
characters appearing on its monumental 
remains than any other hypothesis yet 
submitted to the public. However, the 
words “ la>d the foundation *may not 
be pieciscly true of even the great Cyrus 
himself, and the evidence to be met with 
in the ruins themselves, may justify us, 
if, in spite of these classical authorities, 
we assign to their original construction a 
far higher date among the antiquities of 
Asia. 

What the natives, front ancient tradi¬ 
tions, assert concerning the sera of the 
fabrication of these monuments, though 
this kind of traditionary information is 
seldom to he relied on, may yet, in this 
intancc, approach somewhat nearer to 
the truth. They affirm them to have been 
founded by Jerqshid, the fifth monarch, 
according toMirkhond, the Persian histo¬ 
rian, of the Pishdadian dynasty, a prince 
not less illustrious in aims than renown¬ 
ed for his love aud protection of the sci¬ 
ences, and iu particular of astrouomy, in 
which he was an adept, and shewed lpin- 
sclf to be so by refonniug the ancient ca¬ 
lendar of Persia. 1 lence the Persian ap- 
peilaiiou of these ruins is Takliti Jcinshid, 
or the throne, of Jems hid. The scientific, 
but sceptical M. Bailly, indeed, by an as¬ 
tronomical calculation, fixes the fouuda- 
tiou of Istakhar, or Peisepolis, at the 
remote and incredible date of 320!) yeais 
before the Christian a;ra, at which period, 
he informs us, the sun entered into the 
constellation of Aries; and that, in me¬ 
mory of this great event, medals of gold 
were struck, with the head of the Rain 
engraved upon them, and were annually 
presented to Jeinshid, the founder, on 
the great festival of the Naurnz, or New 
Year’s day, in Persia. M. D’Ancarville, 
nut less sceptically inclined, confirms this 
account in the third volume of his “ Re- 
cherches,” and has, at the same time, 
given ns an engraving of the medal in 
question, on one of his plates, illustrative 


of the ruins of Peisepolis; but theta are, 
doubtless, great exaggerations; though, 
for tlu: original founder of Istakhar, I 
again assert, we ought to refer back to 
tile oldest race of Persian sovereigns ac¬ 
knowledged in the annaW of the authentic 
history of Asia. The custom, however, 
of presenting gold and silver coin on the 
Nauruz, we know, was preserved from 
age to age, through all the imperial dy¬ 
nasties of Persia ; it was in periods com¬ 
paratively receut practised by those Indian 
monarchs who were of Persian descent, 
and, in another dynasty, gave birth to 
tlu* splendid anuual ceremony of weighing 
the Mogul against gold and silver, of 
which Sir Thomas Roc iu hisjourn.il has 
given such a particular and entertaining 
an account. 

Mr. Maurice, v again alluding to 
the hypothesis of Sir W. Jones, 
that one great empire, called by 
that distinguished Orientalist Tra- 
nian, and including Assyria, Per¬ 
sia, and India, was once establish¬ 
ed in Asia, concludes as follows. 

We may, therefore, safely come to this 
conclusion, that, although the precise 
date of the building of the superb palace of 
Persepolis cannot be ascertained, no more 
than can the exact period of the migra¬ 
tion eastward of the Hindoo nation, yet, 
that construction took place during the 
reign of the earliest d; nasty established 
after that emigration—when the vast em¬ 
pire of Iran still flourished in unimpair¬ 
ed vigour—at that period when Persepo- 
lis ami Babylon were under the sway of 
the same powerful monarch, and under 
the influence of the same Sabian supersti¬ 
tion. Then it was that these mystic cha¬ 
racters, so impenetrable to modern sera-» 
tiny, were invented by that sacerdotal 
race, who bowed to the solar orb, and 
watched on its altars the never-dying flame. 
Then it was that they engraved them 
on eternal jasper, that has preserved them 
in such perfection for the mute admiration 
of posterity. Nor ought it to excite sur¬ 
prise, that a race of such determined ig- 
nicolists, trained iu the prnfoumteat mys¬ 
teries of Mithra, should wish to preserve 
inviolate from the prolane vulgar the sa¬ 
cred symlwls of their creed—that they 
should have recorded their veneration for 
fire in characters that designated fire, and 
their adoration of the sun by those that 
symbolized his ray. 



( 3T8 ) £Oct, 

DEBATE AT THE EAST-INDIA HOUSE. 


East-India House, March 5. 

HA II.EYHHUV COLLEGE. 

(Continued from prize 30Q.J 

Mr. Jackson tin'll iose to leply. In Hie 
outset of this proceeding, he had un¬ 
equivocally declared his anxious iIcmic, 
I hat the question should in fully ami 
fairly discussed* If, therefore, he had 
submitted, during lorn days of debate, to 
a ureal number of hard and uncaudid re¬ 
marks, without file least ic.-istuncc, it 
was heeau'C he preferred Midi submission 
to the inteiruptiou of any gentleman who 
might be disposed to throw tii^lit upon 
this most important subject. In the many 
years that he had attended iu that place, 
he had ncicr known an instance of such 
persevering industry, and of so tnucli 
elaborate ingenuity having been employed 
to disguise a plain question, as on this 
occasion. If there could he one propo¬ 
sition simpler than another, it was tiut 
of an inquiry int > alleged abuses—this 
was, in fact, the whole of the question, 

It would not be very difficult, and he 
hoped it would not occupy much time, fo 
Strip off the covering with which it had 
been enveloped, and disentangle it from 
the web which had been woven about it. 
One of the favourite artifices made use of 
in the very commencement of the debate, 
though sufficiently stale, had but on too 
many occasions been resorted to u ith suc¬ 
cess in that court; namely, that when 
questions of importance were brought 
forward, the treating of them as if they 
were attacks upon the court of directors ! 
Those who knew how general courts were 
composed, must lie aware that, from the 
•lavs of Lord Clive to the present hour, 
there had always been persons who came 
down to them with apparently candid and 
honorable intentions, lint, at the same 
time were prepared, with well managed 
complaisance, to lend their countenance 
to this watchword, and join their voices 
in the cry of, “ this is an attack upon the 
court of directors!” well knowing, that 
they would be followed by all such pro¬ 
prietors as might be anxious to shew tlieir 
habitual deference to the ruling powers, 
withput very much regarding the merits 
Of the question. Accordingly, on the 
very first day of the debate, the ac¬ 
customed cry was raised. Among others, 
his lion, and learned friend (Mr. Impey) 
had deprecated the supposed attack upon 
their executive; his zeal, indeed, had be¬ 
trayed him into a whimsical mistake ; 
happening to come into court when his 
hon. friend (Mr. Hume) was quoting the 
words of Mr. Malthus, inhiscriminatory 


attack upon tbal lion, body, and believing 
them to be tbe words of his hon. friend, 
lie exclaimed, when he rose to speak, 
“ here is an attack upon the directors, 
we must iiaie names, and places, am! 
dates!”—“ Eight,” said his lion, fiicuil 
(Mr. Hume), “ 1 lime just made a mo¬ 
tion for those papers which can alone give 
us names, places, and dates.” 

Mr. Impey. The lion, and learned gen- 
llriiiiin is certainly mistaken. 

Mr. Jackson icsumed. lie certainly 
was not mistaken, as, unless his ears li.ul 
been uniuilhful to him, and his memory 
utterly treacherous. Ins learned friend had 
so exclaimed, and lie put it to his candour, 
if, when he found that 1 lie wouls in ques¬ 
tion had pioceeded from Mr. Malthas, 
one of his own parly, and not fiom Mr. 
Hume, who had merely quoted them, he 
luul not turned short and made one of his 
best speeches against the production of 
tiie pa pci a in question, in the course of 
which he bail employed much eloquence 
ami ability to pcisnadc the proprietors, 
that attempting to reform the college, ami 
attacking the directors, were the same 
tiling, though nothing could be more ob- 
tioiis to the reflecting mind than that the 
motion before the court was especially 
calculated to maintain the persona I honor 
and the political consequence and autho¬ 
rity of their directors. In Ibis he wax 
glad to find himself supported by one 
lion, director (Mr. ilos.inqiiet), who ap¬ 
peared to agree with him (Mr. Jackson', 
Hint the political part ot the question was 
by far the most mateiial, and outweighed 
the consideration of fifty colleges ! 

Another attempt to mislead, had been 
the treating the motion befoie the court 
as one lor the absolute abolition of the 
college, and not as a motion of inquiry 
into its constitution and proper manage¬ 
ment. It had luoil said, that the speeches 
cm his side had been hut one tissue of ac¬ 
cusation ; admitting, for argument’s sake, 
that his proposition were of an accusatory 
nature, surely it might have been met 
more worthily than by an impeachment of 
motives ! If his motion were really ac¬ 
cusatory, that was a reason above all 
others for those who felt tin* charges to 
he without foundation, consenting to an 
inquiry which must shew their fallacy, 
rather than expose themselves to those 
aukward inferences which were certain to 
attach to its evasion ! 

A further artifice of debate, had been 
an attempt to induce the court to suppose, 
that those who were friendly to inquiry 
were unfriendly to education. He should 
say but one word to this most unfounded 
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insinuation, because, in fact, it shamed 
itseli ! He need only appeal to the resolu¬ 
tion of the general court in 1H05, which 
had been so often refci red to in the de¬ 
bate, which stipulated foi as complete an 
education as could be given to the servants 
of the Company, and which proposed to 
recent- them into it fit and proper .se¬ 
minary in this country, where they should 
go through a course of classical and li¬ 
beral Icaruimr, as well as be grounded in 
the Oriental languages! Was it possible 
then fairly to eharee upon himself, and 
those proprietors who supported his n so¬ 
lution, that they were hostile to high in¬ 
tellectual attaintment in those who .should 
proceed to India ? 

Ilis him. and learned friend (l\!r. Ro¬ 
bert (iraut) had entered very fully into 
his (Mr. J.’s) opening speech, and in 
so doing, iiad much misconceived, and 
consequently inm.li unstated him ; linw- 
cut eloquent the medium, or dignified 
the phrase, niisieprestntatiim was still 
the same, and of that he felt that he iiad 
much reason to complain both ol his 
learned fiiend and his hou. relative (Mr. 
Grant, sen.) His learned friend iiad taken 
much pains, and employed much of his 
time, in cudeavouiiiig to shew that Ins 
(Mi. J.’s) spc.-ih was a mere attack 
upon the college at large! If it were an 
attach to say, that there were laws .and 
statutes in Juice at that institution ftom 
v hioli every well in doted mind must re¬ 
volt, lie (Mr. J.) must plead guilty ! 
ami great indeed had been his surprise 
to he.ir a gentleman of his learned friend’s 
known abilities pronounce, that his (Mr. 
J.’s) animadversions upon the stilt ties 
and regulations of the college, vvete ut¬ 
terly irrelevant and foreign to an inquiry, 
first, if the college had, and next, if, in 
the opinion ot the directors, it could, as 
uow constituted, answer the purpose and 
hopes of its founders ? On the contrary, 
could lie lay a more legitimate ground for 
inquiry into the present state of the col¬ 
lege, and the causes of its failure, than 
by adverting to those laws which had 
been introduced without the knowledge of 
the proprietors, and to which had been 
imputed, by the professors themselves, 
much of the insurrectionary spirit which 
Iiad prevailed. Laws which had been heard 
read with evident indignation by one side 
of the court, and admitted to be de¬ 
fective by the oilier! 

His learned friend, and the lion, the 
ex-director (Messrs. Grants), had attri¬ 
buted language and expressions to his 
lion, friend and himself which tiicy po¬ 
sitively had never uttered. Oae particular 
misrepresentation, with regard to himself, 
was too important for him not to call the 
attention of tiie proprietors to.— The 
words which Iiad been sent into his mouth 
respecting the students, were such its lie 


not only had never used, but never even 
thought of; he therefore wished the hou. 
gentlemen to understand, that lie (Mr. 
.(.) did thus, iu the face of the whole 
court, aud iu the face of his country, 
distinctly deny the expressions imputed 
to him by the lion, ex-director, aud by his 
learned relative. They had appeared to 
be reading these expressions from news¬ 
papers ; lie would venture to say, that no 
newspaper had imputed tlu-m to him ; 
nay, tli.it the very newspaper which the 
lion, and learned gentleman held iu liis 
hand, and, as lie thought, appeared to 
quote fiom, contained no such statement, 
sure he was, that The Times, the paper 
particularly referred to, gave a very dif¬ 
ferent account of what he had said upon 
a former occasion, to what iiad been as¬ 
serted by t ho hou. gentlemen. His learned 
friend (Mr. R. Grant), iu the conr«e of 
bis eloquent speech,had used these words: 
—“ The college had a light to say to the 
“ learned gentleman, (in whose name 
“ ili.ugesof peeutiar rice and licentious- 
“ m-ss iu the college had been circulated), 
“ if these charges, propagated iu your 
“ name, were not made by you, have 
“ the justice to disavow them ; if you 
“ made them, aud now think them er- 
“ loiicotis, have the justice to retract 
“ them; if you believe them still, have 
“ flic justice to prove them. The college 
“ had the light, which, by the inlesof 
“ law and eternal justice belonged lo alt 
“ men, either to be proved guilty, or to 
“ be acquitted, it innocent. Chaigcsof 
“ such peculiarly uhtnnhnetl vice ought 
“ to be proved by visible and disintcrc.-t- 
“ cd u itnesses; at all events, judgment 
“ ought not to lie pronounced on tliecol- 
“ lege, except after an imp.ni’ul cxnmi- 
“ nation, conducted with judicial c ulm- 
“ ness.” Now,-who would suppose, that, 
this grand and solemn anneal related only 
to the expressions which he h ,u nx .1, in 
reprobating the liccmioa-MC'.s ot these 
youth', as connected with known and re¬ 
peated acts of aggrnvatul insubordination 
aud insurrection ! All other words he to¬ 
tally disclaimed ! How could it he sup¬ 
posed, Halt he meant to impute to these 
mere lads, whom he had been charged 
with recommending to the rod, “ vices of 
“ a peculiarly abandoned und licentious 
“ nature:— nor could lie. have imagined, 
that the words which he actually did use, 
could have been applied by any body iu 
the st-use stated by the hon. and learned 
gentleman. The scutimcnis attributed to 
him in The Times newspaper, the papa¬ 
in question, lie was ready to adopt and 
to rc-assert, but. lie challenged and defied 
the learned gentleman to shew, in (hat, 
or any othen newspaper, the words which 
lie had quoted as coming from him (Mr. 
J.), or any other words having the lca-t 
tendency to the construction mu im.m 
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them by the learned gentleman. [Mr. 
Jackson then read a series of extracts 
from Wte Times, to shew how different 
the words which he really used were fiom 
those which had been ascribed to him.] 
The present quiet state of the college 
(Mr. Jack-on observed), had been much 
insisted on. as a reason against inquiry. 
It seemed no longer to be denied, that, 
during the last seven or eight years, se¬ 
veral violent insurrections had broken 
out; yet it was now objected that any 
inquiry should take place as to their 
cause, because things weic at present 
tolerably calm ; but he would put it 
every dispassionate and sensible man, if 
lie wished to institute a fair, candid and 
impartial inquiry, whether he would 
ebuse a moment of calmness and quiet, 
or of fury and outrage, for that purpose? 
Surely, the proper period for an inquiry 
of this kind was when heat and irritation 
had subsided. But the proprietors, who 
brought forward this motion, were ac¬ 
cused of inconsistency in not having pro¬ 
posed inquiry on former occasions of in¬ 
subordination and tumult. Now, if there 
was any blame in this apparent negligence, 
it was the fault of the directors them- 
selres, who deluded the proprietors into 
a belief, that all was going on well. As 
a proof of this, in the year 1810, when 
there was a very serious insurrection, the 
directors reported the flattering progress 
of the students. The proprietor took 
their word, and believed their assurance, 
that the college was going on in the most 
satisfactoiy manner, though it was now 
acknowledged, that the practice of in¬ 
surrection had begun so early as 1800. 
In tiie year 1812, not\. itlisiundiug, theio 
was, as it now appeared, another insur¬ 
rection ; they again reported their satis¬ 
faction as to the state of the college. Ju 
1813, a similar repot t was made, and all 
then was hopeful and propitious ! and 
yet, in the year 1815, (to pass over in¬ 
termediate minor rehellions), another 
war broke out, transcending all the for¬ 
mer ones for dutiage and violence: and, 
let it be recollected, that this was after all 
those laws, which the professors had re¬ 
quired to make the college perfect, had 
been enacted ; after every thing had bem 
done to arm them with power to remedy 
such abuses as had formerly arisen, as 
they insisted, fiom their own want of 
authority. Was it to be believed, with¬ 
out a conviction of something being ra¬ 
dically wrong in the system, that a year 
and a half after those severe statutes of 
expulsion had become law, and after the 
professors had been armed with all the 
plenitude of authority which they could 
desire, the greatest insurrection of all 
others bioke out ? This the court had 
heard from the directors themselves. Was 
he uot then warranted iu saying, that 


there was just cause for uneasiness ? and 
was it to be argued, that because the col¬ 
lege was now in a state of quietness, that 
inquiry should not take place ? True 
wisdom, he thought, would investigate 
the causes of past grievances iu order to 
provide remedies against future evils. He 
had mote particularly noticed (Mr. Jack- 
son said), this unfortunate part of the 
case, because it had been so loudly as¬ 
serted, that the motion for inquiry was 
founded in misrepresentation, amt that 
its authors had not a fact to stand uputi. 
lie was astonished that any man could 
gravely state, that the facts which he as¬ 
sorted were of doubtful existence, or that 
they had not been proved. They were 
proved to demonstration; lie had taken 
them from soutccs of the highest au¬ 
thority, and they sustained his charges to 
the vi ry lOtter. He had not derived them 
from secret information, hut from the au¬ 
thentic records of the court of dircctois, 
upon referring to which, it would ap¬ 
pear, that there were no less than one 
hundred anil twelve young men found 
guilty, as participators in the different 
riots which had taken place; and yet, 
notwithstanding these indisputable facts, 
itu bon. cx-flircctor, ou the rii-t day ot 
the debate, had termed their assertion, 
“ a tissue of misrcpiesentation, exag- 
“ gerarion, and unfair statement.” Such 
had been the bold contradictions of those 
who opposed the present motion, until an 
accumulation of similar cm umstatices 
seemed to hate overwhelmed them, and 
left no means of defence, but to ex¬ 
tenuate what they could no longer deny. 
Acquainted, as lie had become, with the 
existence of the facts in question, he 
should have been losing right of his duty, 
as a member of that corporation, if lie 
had not brought forward a proposition 
for inquiry into the causes ot such out¬ 
rageous and unfortunate proceedings. It 
had iiecn said, that the resolution whirl 
he (Mr. Jackson) had proposed, was, in 
fart, condemnatory of tin* college. Really, 
gentlemen betrayed an extraordinary de¬ 
gree of apprehension on the subject, with¬ 
out its occulting to them, that this dread 
of investigation was half confessing the 
facts- charged. They affected to say, that 
he had made out no case for inquiry. The 
question which he would put to any man 
of honor acquainted with the subject, 
was, had' this college answered the pur¬ 
pose* intended ? If the answer were yes, 
lie hUd a right to demand some proof? 
The gentlemen on the other side had* 
drawn a Sublime picture of what the col¬ 
lege was meant to be, and what if 
should ho, and howl happily it was eon- 
trived for the appropriate education 
which had been so much talked of; but 
they had been veiy shy and cautious in 
descanting upon what it really teas, and 
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liow it had turned out!—If it had answer¬ 
ed the end, the directors, upon the ques¬ 
tion being referred to them as he pro¬ 
posed, would say so; if, after due inquiry, 
they should find themselves warranted in 
such a declaration to the public.; but they 
would in that case contradict Rlr. Mal- 
tlius, who, in his pamphlet, admitted 
that it had not answered, and that he 
doubted if it ever would; and he (Mr. J.) 
was convinced, that if all parties spoke 
as they thought, they would agree with 
Mr. Malthusin that doubt; such, indeed, 
was his opinion of the candour of that 
gentleman, that he declaied, he would 
leave the question to the issue of what 
he would say, if left to him as a private 
gentleman to declare, upon his veiaeity, 
if the institution had answered, or was 
likely so to do ? Mr. Multlms was a man 
of honor and a scholar; and, though 
there hail been some feelings of initatioii 
upon this subject, yet great allowances 
ought to be made for the impulses of the 
moment, ami for the situation in which 
that gentleman had been placed. It was 
very unjust in his lion, and learned friend 
(Mr. Iinpcy) to treat his argument as if 
he had been running down the professors ; 
nothing was farther from his thoughts, 
ami he hoped the court would do him the. 
justice to lecollcet, that he had suggested, 
iu case of its being ultimately thought 
more expedient to leave the education of 
their writers to the free choice of their 
own parents, that the present professors 
should be appointed thccxamiuiiigmastcrs. 
It was unjust, therefore, to impuie to 
him any intention of detracting from the 
characters and qualifications of these 
learned gentlemen, nay. lie had gone 
further, and said, that if the court of 
directors had induced any man of letters 
to leave his academic walk, in order to 
become a professor in this institution, 
Under the idea of its permanency, they 
ought to indemnify him against the con¬ 
sequences of cliaugmg their plan. How 
little ground was there then to charge 
him with seeking to injure men for whom 
he had recommended provision, or ho¬ 
norable. employ. It might he asked of 
him, why he hud not submitted some 
specific proposition to the couit rather 
than a general oue of inquiry into the 
subject? To this he answered, it was 
impossible to please every body, and that 
he thought inquiry the most eligible mode 
in the first instance. An hon. gentleman 
(Mr. Pattisoa) had said, that this was 
throwing the apple of discord amongst 
the directors, who were known to differ 
very much upon the subject of the college. 

. This, he (Mr. J.) must say, was no 
reason why the proprietors should not be 
informed of the sentiments of their ex¬ 
ecutive body ; aud the hon. gentleman 
iiuul pardon him for observing, that it 


was not a business like objection, that 
a known difference of opinion should pre¬ 
vent discussion—it in fact made it more 
obiigatory. 

The same hon. director had said that, 
“ too many cooks spoil the broth,” and 
applying that observation to the college 
management, he had told them that he 
always avoided being one of those cooks j 
the hon. director would, therefore, allow 
him to say, that uuder such circum¬ 
stances, it might happen very natuially, 
that he was ignorant of the ingredients of 
that system, into which ho nevertheless 
opposed inquiry! Had the hon. director 
condescended to have become one of the 
cooks, and to have assisted iu mixing 
up the mess, it might perhaps have come 
out less of a farrago, and done the cooks 
inoi e credit. 

Mr. Jarlixon said, he admit ted that the 
change from a seminary to an university, 
was a matter which the general court 
had no right to charge as a surrept tious 
proceeding; it had regularly passed the 
forms of the com l, the papeis had been 
cur&oiily read, and If the proprietors 
diil not choose to debate the proposition 
it was their own fault. The single point 
for consideration was, whether as a col¬ 
lege or a school the institution had an¬ 
swered its end ? After ten years of ex¬ 
perience, universal opinion pronounced 
that it had not, and sure lie was that if 
the hon. ex-director, Mr. (want, could 
have foreseen the unfortunate and dis¬ 
graceful consequences which have llowcd 
from this establishment, he woufd hhve 
been the last man to give it his counte¬ 
nance. 

An hon. gent. (Mr. Fresh field) liud tolil 
him that lie should be mindful of the 
deep responsibility he had incurred, in 
fevering the minds of the students, by 
the agitation of this subject; hut he 
begged leave in his turn to remind that 
hon. gentleman, that he himself incurred 
a much gienter responsibility by the vote 
he should give this day : for if that lion, 
gentleman should give itis vote from mere 
complaisance to the court of directors, 
in defiance of all the evidence which 
had been brought forward, iu defiance of 
truth and common sense, and he must 
add, in opposition to his own conscience, 
for lie had admitted the facts, be would 
be deeply responsible before God and his 
country' for every future evil, aud for the 
fate of every youth whose morals should 
hereafter be tainted by the continuance 
of those irregularities and disorders, 
which had awakened public attention, 
or whose hopes and fortune should be 
destroyed by the execution of those sta¬ 
tutes which had been so properly repro¬ 
bated iu the course of this discussion, 
as well as for every father’s heart which 
might be broken in consccitienro of tin* 
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imii of his child 1 He (Mr. Jackson), 
insisted that the lion, gentleman would 
be awfully responsible, if by his vote he 
prevented inquiry; in which case he 
would have infinitely more to answer 
for than tlio^e who brought the matter 
fonvard. It was remaikablr that the 
lmu. gentleman, as well as some of the 
directors, who meant like him to vote 
against inquiiy had in effect spoken for 
it, and proved how necessary it was. 
One hou. director near him (Mr. lio- 
sanquet) had shown upon the most con¬ 
vincing grounds, that inquiry was im¬ 
peratively necessary. Another lion, di¬ 
rector, who spoke afterwards, had 
thioughout the whole of his speech ar¬ 
raigned the institution, and had point 
blank, contradicted and reluted the lion, 
ex- director, Mr. Giant, who had ap¬ 
pealed to him as having been chairman 
at the time, with respect to the original 
plan of the institution having been that 
of a seminary and not of a university or 
college. Indeed, he (Mr. Jackson) was 
at a loss to imagine how the hon. direc¬ 
tor’s colleagues could avoid supporting 
him iti those measures, which lie so lau¬ 
dably pointed out for the reformation of 
the college; let them adopt the sugges¬ 
tions of that hon. director, and bring 
back the institution to its original sim¬ 
plicity of plan ; let those evils which had 
been so feelingly observed upon be ac¬ 
knowledged and corrected, and he would 
forego for the present that inquiry which 
the formidable phalanx of learned pro- 
fi'S'ors had set. themselves in such 
array against; but while the college 
coi.tinned upon its present plan, was it 
too much to ask that its infirmities 
should be considered ? One lmn. direc¬ 
tor hud justly remarked upon the ab¬ 
surdity of its laws. Another had ad¬ 
mitted that the whole history of the 
college had been one of misfortune, 
and another had acknowledged that ten, 
eleven, twenty, and even thirty-three 
students had been declared guilty at a 
time in their different insurrections!— 
Was it then to be repeated too much, 
uuder sucii admissions to ask for in¬ 
quiry, and to ascertain, whether there 
were not something radically wrong in 
this ill-fated institution, and whether 
one of the causes of its misfortune did 
uot arise from a circumstance which 
Mr. Malthus had incidentally touched 
upon, namely the attempt against att 
experience and knowledge of hunutn 
nature, suddenly to cliauge boys of Six¬ 
teen into men of twenty ? 

It was therefore that he asked the 
court of directors to look at the moral 
and political consequences of this esta¬ 
blishment and its law; and he conjured 
them by every regard which they had 
for the iuterests of the Company, to 


consider these points maturely, and an¬ 
swer them fairly. 

His third proposition, for recommend¬ 
ing the directors to consider whether a 
school of an higher order might not be 
preferable to a college, was to draw their 
attention to au establishment, if any 
public establishment were now thought 
necessary, more suited to the years ot 
the pupils. When lie talked of con¬ 
trol, he by no means meant that the 
discipline of the rod should be applied to 
the students; it was not he that suggest¬ 
ed this sort of treatment, and he was 
surpiiscd that any observation of his 
should have been tortured for the pur¬ 
pose of imputing to him so unworthy a 
purpose. No man of liberal or gentle¬ 
manly feeling could propose that these 
youths of sixteen or seventeen, were to 
be treated like children and wliipt into 
behaviour. It was not himself nor his 
honorable friends about him; lmt it 
was those who could so lower them¬ 
selves as to assert it, who were disgraced 
by the suggestion. 

He had moved the fourth reduction, 
because lie wished to have the opinion 
of the court of directors decidedly on 
the questiou of compelling parents to 
send their children to this college. In 
vain might they attempt to postponed! ; 
the proprietors would never rest until it 
was decided. Many highly respectable 
persons had thrown out hints of their 
intention to bring it forward. If they 
did not, he hoped that a sense of the 
Company’s own character would induce 
the directors to do it. It had been truly 
said, that it seemed to be the object of 
the court of dircctois, to change the 
whole order of the service ; an observa¬ 
tion which induced his hon. friend (Mr. 
Kinnaird) to take up the idea of the 
students being but half Englishmen: 
and certainly it seemed to him (Mr. 
Jackson) that the present plan was to 
make them Indians before their time. 
He (Mr. Jackson) would have them 
brought up in a manner suitable to the 
important functions which they were 
likely to be called on to discharge, by 
intercourse with their seniors, and some 
mixture in society, and let their minds 
be matured and ripened into manly sen¬ 
timents by manly association before they 
were launched upon the theatre of the 
world. If Mr. Stirling with his abilities, 
at the age of twenty-two, was fit to he a 
judge and a magistrate, such an instance 
must be rare. He (Mr. Jackson), had 
only to say, that it behoved the coart of 
directors to guard against the mischiefs 
into which, they were likely to fall, by 
this rage for appointing very young men, 
just escaped from their tutors, to sit as 
arbiters on millions of their Asiatic sub¬ 
jects. He (Mr. Jackson) knew what it 
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was to be a judge and magistrate and 
had felt how awful and solemn was the 
duty of deciding upon the liberty, cha¬ 
racter, and peace, of his fellow creatures. 
A trust such as this was too sacred, to 
be placed in the hands of unfledged 
youths, however high their attainments 
might be, in the estimation of those by 
whom they were appointed. No man 
was lit for the judgment seat, who had 
not to a certain degree, a knowledge of 
the world, which the present system ab¬ 
solutely precluded. Mr. Jackson urged 
the necessity, therefore, of establishing 
some standard by which the capacity ami 
accomplishments of the civil servants of 
the Company should be estimated. He 
intreated the court of directors to 1 hi m 
their attention to this most important 
point, and consider whether it would not 
he expedient to leave the education of the 
young men to the care of their parents, 
who themselves could prepare them for 
the world, provided a literary standard 
should be fixt as he hail suggested. This 
brought him to the question of a test, 
to which so much ditllculty had been im¬ 
puted by those who forgot that the Com¬ 
pany's service was, in many respects, 
governed by tests , the efficacy of which 
had been demonstrated liy the most une¬ 
quivocal evidence; but lie would give 
the court one high authority tor shewing 
why a test as to attainments would lie 
:m expedient measure, and that authority 
was Mr. INI all bus himself, who said that 
if the college was not to be continued, 
he would rather that the youug men 
should be sent to some public school uutil 
the age of seventeen, and then that they 
should undergo a strict examination in 
their classical learning, and all other 
necessary branches of useful and polite 
literature. A part of Mr. Malthus's 
pamphlet went directly to shew the effi¬ 
cacy of such a lest. 

As to his last point, it appeared to him 
to be one highly deserving the considera¬ 
tion of the Company in its present cir¬ 
cumstances. Namely, that if the court 
of directors should be of opinion, after 
dne inquiry, that the present system of 
educating their servants might be ex¬ 
changed for a better one; whether in 
that case an opportunity did not pre¬ 
sent itself of effecting an immediate sav¬ 
ing of about twenty thousand pounds 
pm* annum ? The military school at Ad- 
discombe, Mr. Jackson observed, was 
about to be enlarged and repaired, at an 
expense of at least 20,000, to adopt it 
for the purposes intended. Should they, 
then, be of opinion, that the parents and 
friends of the students ought to have 
the control of their education, the 
£100,000 which had been laid out upon 
Haileybury College would not be thrown 
away; as there would then be a place 


ready, aud most happily suitable, fur 
the reception of the Company’s inilitaiy 
students. Let it not be said, however, 
that because lie argued that (lie youths 
intended for the civil service, ought not 
to associate exclusively with each other 
according to the present system, that, 
therefore, he wished the military stu¬ 
dents should be brought up separately, 
and according to parental discretion. 
No inference of that kind could he 
drawn from the reasoning which lie had 
used. The circumstances and situation 
of the military students were quite diffe¬ 
rent from those of the civil seivice ; the 
course of their education was different; 
the age at which they went to the college 
was different, ami in military exercise 
they must necessarily act together. The 
hon. ex-director had asked him, how 
the qualifications of young men could 
be ascertained by a test or standard ? 
He answered that tlie hon. ex-director 
had only to turn his eyes to Addiscombe, 
and see that principle successfully carried 
into effect. There was an examining 
professor appointed, upon whoso judg¬ 
ment the merits aurl the destination of 
the young men were decided :—at Addis¬ 
combe, the principal or head master 
was Doctor Andrew, a man of distin¬ 
guished learning and abilities. The ma¬ 
thematical examiner was Colonel Mudge, 
a gentleman eminently qualified for lim 
discharge of such a duty; and when 
this respectable officer visited them, lie 
went through the examination of the 
students in a manner highly beneficial to 
the institution. Young men knowing 
that they must be prepared for such an 
ordeal, felt a stimulus to qualify them¬ 
selves for that purpose. Dr. Andrew 
did not content himself with formal aud 
periodical lectures, hut lie gave up almost 
the whole of his time with a degree of 
spirit and earnestness, that did honor 
to himself as well as to the seminary, 
and thus with the able assistance of 
Colonel Mudge, the examining professor, 
the Company found every thing they 
could desire in their pupils, whose pro¬ 
gression and accomplishments had excited 
and deserved admiration. Here then 
was an example for the directors to 
pursue with respect to their civil servants. 
They had a practical model before them 
to imitate, aud he was persuaded if a 
test were adopted for their civil ser¬ 
vants, it would as fully answer the 
purpose. The hon. ex-director, Mr. 
Grant, had said, “ This may be ull very 
well, but one examination will uot do.” 
Who had talked of one examination ? 
If ten or twenty were necessary they 
should be gone thebugh ; but let them 
be examined upon the same principle as 
at Aildiscojnbe, and the effect would he 
the same. 
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This (Mr. Jackson observed) brought 
him to the concluding consideration, 
namely had he, or had he not, made 
out a fair ami houest ground tor inquiry 
into tiie state of their college ? It had 
been said by his opponents, that he had 
made out no substantial case; that he 
had, in tact, shown nothing upon which 
the court could entertain the proposition 
for inquiry. He put it to gentlemen 
whether they seriously meant to say, 
that he had made out no case? What! 
live general insurrections acknowledged 
hy his lion, and learned friend, Mr. 
Impcj—detailed by Mr. .Maltbus—ad¬ 
mitted by the lion, ex-director—and de¬ 
plored by every man in the court, and 
no case! !! The last ot these insur¬ 
rections being of a nature so formidable, 
that it was necessary to call in the iu- 
tefcrcncc of the police and of the magis¬ 
tracy; on that occasion, he understood 
there had been no less than from forty to 
fifty constables sent to the college from 
the ton u and neighbouihood of Hert¬ 
ford! An liou. friend of his (Mr. 
Lowndes), who had visited the college, 
was shewn the spot where the students 
had tom down the staircase and forced 
out tin* iron bars ; and also the place 
where the shot which had been tired at 
the professors, had perforated! He 
could not but admire the courage, which, 
knowing t f these circumstances, could 
say there was no case ! He would, how¬ 
ever, read some of the directors’ own 
proceedings in continuation of that case, 
which, lie insisted, had already been 
made out sufficiently to satisfy the most, 
sceptical mirnl; it happened, he had al¬ 
most said providentially, lint certainly 
most fortunately for his side of the 
question, that the court had got pos¬ 
session of two or three documents, con¬ 
firming tlie whole of his statements. 
Was it not insulting the court, to he 
told, that no case had been made out, 
by those very persons who had been the 
means of keeping back the papers, which 
they must know would have established 
the case in the first instance ? With what 
face could they charge the authors of 
the present motion, with preferring un¬ 
founded accusations, when they them¬ 
selves withheld the evidence upon which 
those accusations could be sustained ? 
They had, however, betrayed themselves 
into some extraoidinary admissions, 
and had, accidentally, let out the most 
decisive proof of those charges which 
they had affected to deny. It hail hap¬ 
pened in the course of this discussion, 
to suit the purposes of the other side 
to refer to certaiu of the withheld pa¬ 
pers •, this, of course, immediately com¬ 
municated to the proprietors a more 
general right of reference, a circum¬ 
stance they were pot aware of j the coil- 


sequence of which had been the disco¬ 
very of two public addresses to the stu¬ 
dents, which absolutely and literally 
confirmed all that had been said on his 
side of the court. 

Before, however, he read those papers, 
he would beg leave to call to their recol¬ 
lection the manner in which himself, 
and his lion, friend, had been treated 
with regaid to their statement of facts 
respecting the college. His lion, and 
learned friend, Mr. K. Grant, had ex¬ 
claimed in great sublimity of style, “ If 
yon think the facts staled erroneous, re¬ 
tract them : if you believe them, have 
the justice to prove them: the college 
has that right, which, acroiding to the 
rules of law and eternal justice, belongs 
to all men, either to he proved guilty in¬ 
to be acquitted if innocent.” His him. 
and learned friend, Mr. Jmpcy, had 
termed their whole statement “ a fabu¬ 
lous history,” a series of calumnipus mis¬ 
representations, which stood falsified, and 
“ completely contradicted by the bon. 
ex-directorwhile the lion ex-director 
himself, Mr. Grant, had in terms of un¬ 
sparing censure, charged his(i\lr. Impcy’s) 
speech, as “ one tissue of misrepresen¬ 
tation," and after having applauded the 
conduct of the preceding court, tor refus¬ 
ing all the papers, had boldly challenged 
tin in to a proof of facts. It might be 
remembered that the hon. ex-director, 
was particularly severe on his hon. friend, 
Mr. Hume, for having said in a former 
debate, according to a newspaper quoted 
hy the lion, director, that these young 
gentlemen had, hy ilicir insurrectionary 
movements, “ disgraced the Company, 
the college, and their couutiy.”—Who 
that recollected these sayings would hear 
without surprise, this very functionary, 
the hon. ex diiector, when he w»s chair¬ 
man, deploring the lamentable facts in 
question, and that in the very terms for 
the use of which lie had reviled his hon. 
friend, almost beyond tlic license of de¬ 
bate? In one of these discovered papers, 
as he might call them, was found an offi¬ 
cial report of an address from the then 
chairman, Charles Grant, Esq. to the 
college, in December, 1815, from which 
he would read a short extract, it was in 
the third person, and as follows—“ he 
then proceeded to touch., but as he said, 
with very different feelings, on anothcr 
topic, one on which he rather wished to 
express his regret, than to dwell at that 
time with any severity. Here the hon. 
chairman adverted to those unhappy stu¬ 
dents who had, as he remarked, exclud¬ 
ed themselves from the benefit of the 
institution, by outrages, not only «»• 
gentlemanly, and unprovoked, but un~ 
manly and unworthy of the British cha¬ 
racter." 

“ They jkaif brought disgrace on them- 
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selves, and their connections, and dis¬ 
credit on the college .” 

Mr. Jnckson'GMd, that, after this, he 
(bought it would require some nerve for 
the hou. cx-director to vote for the 
previous question, on the ground of no 
e,ise fur inquiry having been made out. 

But was this a solitary iustance of their 
own admission ? So far from it, he 
thought riiat, instead of arraigning his 
speech, a- “ a tissue of inrsieprcsenta- 
tion,” the hou. director would have 
shown mote truth and candour, if he 
had ad in i ted the history of the college 
to have been “ one tissue of insiurcc- 
tions,” for such it would appear to have 
been upon the autlioiity of another of 
their functionaries, according to the offi¬ 
cial statement of an address delivered by 
Mr. Edward Parry, to the college in 1812, 
upon its repotts of the 27th December 
1811, and the 3d June 1812, whieh ran 
in the following terms. “ He commenc¬ 
ed by observing, that in the absence of 
the lion, chairman and deputy, who weic 
prevented fioin attending on this occa¬ 
sion by very important business, it fell 
to his lot to address them ; lie expressed 
his concern ill seeing so many vacant seats 
before him [their late occupants having 
been expelled]; lamenting in fading terms, 
the causes by which they vvne oeiasioned, 
he successfully combated the false no¬ 
tions of honor entertained by the stu¬ 
dents, in concealing the names of those 
who had been guilty of the most flagrant 
and unjustifiable outrage t, and whose 
conduct was rendered worse by endea¬ 
vouring to involve those who otherwise 
were not concerned; no associai ion, he 
observed, could be consistent with the 
laws of God or man, \\ hose basis is not 
founded in virtue.” 

These speeches were undoubtedly cre¬ 
ditable to the hnn. director, who had 
delivered them ; hut, he submitted, it was 
not for the same persons to question 
the existence of those facts, which they 
had thus so feelingly deplored. If fur¬ 
ther proof were wanted of the licentious 
mid insubordinate conduct of the stu¬ 
dents, and of the injustice of the lion, 
ex-director, in impeaching the integrity 
and veracity of the statements which 
had been made, it would be fouud in 
the official reports of the college council 
themselves. In their report of the 18th 
December 1815, they intimate that had 
the then term closed on the 5th of No¬ 
vember, instead of the usual period, 
about six weeks later, they could for 
once have reported a quiet term; their 
language upon the occasion pretty well 
shewed, the sort of terms which had 
preceded that in question. They say, 
“ with regard to the former, meaning 
fhe point of discipline, it the term had 


closed oil the 5th of November last, the 
council would have been justified in pre¬ 
senting to the committee a very favour¬ 
able report. Never had there been so 
little of that childish spirit and disorder 
which had so often been fouud the fore¬ 
runner of serious disturbances ; the prac¬ 
tice of shooting and driving had been 
vigilantly checked, clandestine excursions 
to London had been so carefully watcher], 
that scarcely a single instance can have 
escaped detection and punishment—there 
had been little or no complaint of riotous 
conduct in the neighbourhood—drinking 
at inns, or similar irregularities, at the 
same time it had been the study of the 
authorities to administer the discipline 
without causing irritation, and tiie ab¬ 
sence of all personal instill to any one 
of them during the late secues, may 
prove that their endeavours were not 
unsuccessful.” Now, he would ask, 
had there been a single cluuge against 
the college which was not more than 
admitted in these reports, by the two 
lion, directors, and by the college coun¬ 
cil, and in terms much more approach¬ 
ing to “ umnannered invective and 
abuse,” than any tiling which he had 
heard from any oilier quarter? If was a, 
powerful monysyliable; even this account 
was nil that the college council could 
have given. “ If the term had closed 
on the 5th November,'' but after the 5th 
November came that most daring of ail 
their insurrections, when the staircases 
were pulled down, professors fired at, 
servants wounded, a possco of consta¬ 
bles called in, and the magisiracy ap¬ 
pealed to, as had been formerly stated. 

Why then, with what pretensions to 
justice and candour would any mail re¬ 
prove Ids honorable frieud (Mr. Hume], 
for saying that these young men had dis— 
giaced the British character, or their 
own—when his great repiovcr, the hon. 
ex-director himself, who then acted as 
the chairman, could uot help iu the in¬ 
dignant language which had just been 
read, acknowledging the lameutable state, 
and the inauspicious appearance which 
the college presented? Was it possible 
for any intelligent person that knew 
that his (Mr. Jackson’s) proposition was 
only for one inquiry, to doubt that he 
had laid befoie the court fair and sub¬ 
stantial grounds for it ? No man, as he 
thought, of an independent miud, could 
hesitate for a moment, under such cir¬ 
cumstances, in giving his assent to a se¬ 
rious and general investigation of the 
causes of their disappointment, respect¬ 
ing the college; the whole history of 
which had been so sedulously kept from 
the knowledge of the proprietors; the 
directors had thought proper to report 
annually that all was well, though it now 
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turned out that from the year 1808 or 
1809, there had not been an Interval of 
any length, free from these disgraeeful 
aud violent proceedings. 

As to the literary character of the 
Institution, it had been boldly said, on 
the other side, that nothing could he 
more satisfactory, and that the litera¬ 
ture of the college had been almost 
every thing that could be wished. Now 
to his judguieut nothing could be more 
unsatisfactory or humiliating than the 
last college report, w Inch comprised l he 
minutes of the college of December 1815 
and May 1816, the former begging that 
those writers, whose terms were finish¬ 
ed, might not be refused proceeding to 
India, on account of their not being 
aide to pass their examination in the 
oriental languages, the test of which 
was by a rule of this college, made as 
bumble as possible ; while the latter of 
tbose papers unfolded a lamentable de¬ 
gree of retrogression in European litera¬ 
ture, asiflgning as the reason, that those 
important personages, the students, had 
not appreciated European literature so 
highly as they formerly did ; bat offering 
as a consolation to the proprietors, to 
whom tlu* institution had then cost 
j£200,00(>, “ that the instances had been 
very rare of an abandonment of all lite¬ 
rary application.” What now became of 
the lion. cA-dircctoi’s favourite term of 
■“ appropriate education,” such as no 
existing establishment in Great illitain, 
whether college, seminary, or school, 
afforded! As some apology for this awk¬ 
ward story of the oriental test, the lion, 
ex-director (Mr. Grant), had contended 
that it never was in the contemplation of 
the founders of this plan, that the Orien¬ 
tal language should he a material featuie 
of education in this college . and yet it 
was very extraordinary that in the report 
of the year 1805, delivered by the college 
committee, the same lion, gentleman who 
was one of that committee, and the 
presumed framer of the report, had 
feinted out flie immense advantage which 
the French service had derived from 
thetr servants and officers possessing a 
knowledge of the Oriental languages; 
observing, that it was well-known that 
there were men at Paris, who could con¬ 
verse fluently in the Persian and the 
other languages of the East. The lion, 
ox-director then proceeding in this his 
report, to invite the Company todmitatc 
the example of the French, which gave 
them such facilities in transactions with 
the Oriental world, and further contend¬ 
ing that even their Chiua writers should 
be thus Orientally accomplished ! Now he 
(Mr. Jackson) would give the hon. ex* 
director every thing he desired. He would 
suppose, as the hoB. ex-director had 
said at the last court, that the Oriental 


languages were merely an incidental and 
not an esseutiai object; but if that were 
so, he would ask upon what pretence 
did the hon. ex-director join the other 
day iu fixing the Company with an addi- 
t ionul Oriental professor, at an expense 
of £500 per annum, for the purpose of 
more effectually teaching that language 
which was now said to l»e non-essential? 
Coneeding, however, to the lion, ex-di¬ 
rector, that the Oriental languages were 
noil-essential, the eourt had a right to 
presume that everything lelating to Eu¬ 
ropean literature must be imperfection i 
The eourt had heard what was the pro- 
gicss of the students in that respect. 
The rcpoi t of the ill-success of European 
literature was hut nine mouths old; aud 
after perusing that, could any man who 
read Mr. Malthus's ingenuous acknow¬ 
ledgement, doubt that any of the public 
universities or higher seminaries of this 
country, were capable of impairing as 
good an education as any that could be 
given at this anomalous institution ? 
Would any man say, after such evidence 
as this, that the literary character of 
the college was such as could hear the 
test of impartial inquiry ? It was hardly 
necessary for him to trouble the court 
with reading the speech of the present 
chairman, which followed this singular 
leport, it had evidently been composed 
previously to his setting off for licit ford, 
in the expectation of a very different ac¬ 
count from the college eouiicil ; con¬ 
sequently, its hyperbolical compliments 
read as the most biting sarcasms ! It 
was, however, a goneious blunder, and 
proceeded from a man with loo kind a 
heart to have meant otherwise, than hs- 
pectfully to tin: piofessois, and affection¬ 
ately to the. boys. Happily, alter all the 
resistance which had been made to his 
lmn friends (Mr. lluiucV demands for 
papers and information, the couit had 
at last come at the real tacts of the c.isc ; 
these three papers were now befoic them 
as public documents; aud, the court so 
possessing them, he would say boldly, 
that the directors “ must tear the seal 
from off" the bond,” befoie they could 
say, that be bad not made out a case of 
non-proficiency hi literary attainments, 
with a most lamentable want of moral 
discipline! Indeed, the boa. ex-director's 
speech, as well as that of his hon. re¬ 
lative, had consisted almost wholly of 
what their virtuous minds meant, that 
the college should have been wliat it 
might, and what they admitted it ought 
to have been ; but, as to what it really 
had been, itll was, in the first instance, 
concealment aud suppression of papers, 
and now an acknowledged dread of inquiry. 
Not one meagre official European document 
had been produced affirmative of the cha¬ 
racter of the college; on the cqptrary, 
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the lion, ex-director had, in his despair, 
invoked testimonials from India, and 
quotod a dispatch of several ycais back 
from Lord Mirito, the amount of which, 
was, that the youths from Hertford col¬ 
lege had turned out wcll-bchnu'd Lids ; 
but ait the Asiatic account*, andcaicu'.i- 
tions of literary proficiency, had been 
overturned, mid justly and success!ally 
ridiculed by his lion, and acute friend 
(Mr. Huine), who never contented him¬ 
self with the surface of things, but, 
whose industry and research had got at 
some of the most recent accounts, from 
which it appeared, even from tie; mouth 
of the governor-genera!, and amidst an 
effort to speak in flattering terms of a 
known favourite institution, that the 
Asiatic account was, with a very few 
brilliant exceptions, if possible, more 
mortifying than their own professors re¬ 
port. 

lie would not (Mr. Jackson said) 
longer detain the court ; all that he was 
anxious lor was, to convince them that 
lie had laid fair and honest grounds for 
calling for the opinion of their directors 
«m a business of so much impoi tancc, as 
the virtuous and enlightened education of 
♦he youll s destined to administer the go¬ 
vernment of India. He could not argue 
against power, or help numbers being 
brought down against him ; no person 
knew better than the lion, ex-director 
the affect of keeping off a division till six 
o’clock in the afternoon, but he could de¬ 
fend himself against the charge of having 
been unjust, or of having brought for¬ 
ward charges before the public which lie 
could not make out. No man could 
answer forthe success, or the acceptation 
of his endeavours, hut his conscience told 
him, that lie was in some degree entitled 
to the support and approbation of every 
houoiablc and candid mind. 

He could not sit down (Mr. Jackson 
said) without rloingjusticc tothe dexterity 
with which the machinery of opposition 
had been conducted on the present occa¬ 
sion ; he had thought for a long time 
that his hon. and learned friend (Mr. It. 
firaut) had seriously meant to go with 
him every inch of the way, for an in¬ 
quiry; his learned friend had, into ms of 
peculiar solemnity, challenged, invoked, 
adjured, investigation, “ at any time, in 
any place, and before any tribunallie 
had even claimed this as the right of the 
college, “ according to the rules of law, 
and eternal justice belonging to all men!” 
What then was his surprise at finding his 
hou. anil learned friend acting in strict 
conjunction with his other learned friend 
(Mr. Impey), who had but too success- 
rally, In the first instance, argued against 
the production of evideucc; and now 
argued that no evidence had been pro- 

i a a i . i . 


been the fashion of the debate, he must 
he permitted to observe, that his two lion, 
and learned friends reminded him of a 
story of two gentlemen who were much 
in the habit of visiting together; win* 
were used prcvioitsly to determine upon 
wiiHt topics they would introduce, and so 
ca*d their respective parts in the conver¬ 
sation ; that, However violently they might 
seem to disagree, or decisively lefnteeaeli 
other, it was still with the mutual under¬ 
standing, that, both should succeed, be¬ 
came both were to shim- ! TlitiS, while 
one of bis learned friends, loudly de¬ 
manded inqu : ry, which could not be “ too 
solemn, too deliberate, too judicial, too 
extensive,” and for which he waited with 
“ almost breathless impatience,” an in¬ 
quiry, which he saw “ could not stop 
till it reached the bar of the legislature.” 
His learned ally was to contend, that the 
whole affair was trivial, that, since the 
professors had obtained the additional 
authority which they had contended for, 
and ousted that of the directors, all had 
been calm and gone on well; that inquiry 
would be worse than a waste of time, 
and that, therefore, he should move “ the 
previous question, as the only inode of 
extinguishing it 1—Now it Imppeued, un¬ 
fortunately for his learned friend (Mr. 
Impey), that lie, who had so courteously 
and eooly treated the other side, as tins 
nairators of “a fabulous history, the 
whole of which had been falsified by the 
declarations of an hou. ex-director,” had 
shew n himself, no doubt from his other 
avocations laving prevented li'm from 
giving much atleutinn to the subject, 
most woefully uninformed as to one of 
the main historical facts of the cast*. He 
had stated repeatedly, distinctly and con¬ 
fidently, that the college statutes, which 
look away theaiilliority from the directors, 
and gave the exclusive right of expulsion 
to tiic professors, had etned all the in¬ 
surrectionary evils; that, from (hat pe¬ 
riod, all had been satisfaction and repose, 
and that it would be even mischievous to 
disturb, by needless inquiries, tliat se¬ 
renity which had prevailed in the college 
since the introduction of the laws in ques¬ 
tion ; whereas, should his learned friend*# 
leisure admit of Ills reading even thosfe 
papers which were accessible to the pro¬ 
prietors, lie would find, that, with all his 
constitutional aversion to “ fabulous his. 
lory,” lie had been miserably out in Ids 
chronology-; and, that the most fearful of 
the riots, the most daring of the insur¬ 
rections, had taken place considerably , 
subsequent to the enactment of those laws 
which thus degiaded the directors. A 
part of that code had been assigned, by 
the professors theinrebes, a* among tbe 
causes of insurrection, from what had 
been termed as to the students “ false 
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arose from tlieir hatred and abhorrence of 
the principle which compelled them either 
%o criminate themselves, or seek their 
safety by the crimination of each other. 

Now, how was his plain and simple 
proposition fot inquiry about to be met ? 
<—By the previous question! — On what 
ground ?—Because it was said, that in¬ 
quiry and accusation were syuouinious ! 
Humiliating confession '.—But, if his mo¬ 
tion were realty accusatory, how ought 
accusation to lie met ? by trial, or by 
flight ?—Innocence would naturally court 
discussion ; it would insist upon a dis¬ 
passionate appeal, by way of ballot, to 
the absent proprietors; to tli; hundreds 
who had left, or who could not attend 
the court, but who were now in posses¬ 
sion of facts to enable them to judge nf 
the fitness of further investigation. On 
the other hand, what could be more sig¬ 
nificant of a bad cause than the taking 
advantage of a Mendci majority at a late 
hour in the day, when the court was 
woru down, to slum the impartial ordeal 
of a ballot.— Uis learned friend (Mr. 
Impey) had argued from first to hist, as 
if this were solely a question ot arcusa- 
lioc ; he (Mr. Jackson) would admit, 
that there was something like accusation 
of the college in its ncgrtgnlc foim, hut 
he disclaimed the idea of individual at¬ 
tack; be repeated, that lie held the pro¬ 
fessors in the. highest reveieme and res¬ 
pect, and the proposition which he had 
suggested, with respect to accepting of 
their future assistance, w.t» decluraloiy 
of his confidence in them ; his wish and 
aim, throughout the discussion, had been, 
to take up the abstiact question, whether 
tiie college had, or had not answer e.d its 
purpose, or was likely so to do?—lie, 
however, fully, admitted, that the college 
stood accused! theic were then in court 
two ruthless iinpeachers of the whole es¬ 
tablishment ; persons who were at om e 
its accusers, its condemnators, and its 
executioners! He meant the mover and 
the seconder of the previous question ! 
What! after so many taunting challenges 
to meet upon facts, was this the issue of 
so much boasting ? this poor expedient 
this wretched manoeuvre to stop in¬ 
quiry, aud stifle investigation ! He would, 
he must put it to the experience, and to 
the candour of the lion, ex-director (Mr. 
Grant, sen.), whether he had ever known 
a question like the present, in which the 
constituent asked for the aid and advice 
of the constituted, met in a manner so 
unworthy the character and the dignity of 
theEast-India Company ? That lion, gen¬ 
tleman was well aware, that at that late 
hour of the day no questiou could be 
said to be fairly submitted to the sober 
and candid judgment of the proprietors 
that was not referred to them by way of 
ballot i Why tben did he thus exert him¬ 


self to pi event that appeal ? He must 
know in his conscience, that a majority 
obtained merely by the influence which 
the dilectors were known to have iu that 
court, in which they could, as it were, 
command a certain number of votes, was 
no credit to, no triumph to the Hertford 
institution. The college might have out¬ 
lived the imputed purpose of the pro¬ 
prietors to pull it down ; it might have 
ouilived its own five insurrections !—It 
might have ouilived the report of its own 
professors ! — It might have outlived 
(tliom.di that would be difficult), the 
pamphlet of Mr. Malthas! — It might 
have outlived even the speeches of its 
advocates 1 but it could not long outlive 
the previous question l —This ignominious 
flight from inquiry had staled its fate for 
ever 1 (Hear ! Hear ') tuid consigned it 
to unfading obloquy, and never dying- 
shauie ! (Hear ! Hear 

The C/miiman then put the question ; 
and, upou a show of bauds, lie declared 
the original question to he lost by a ma¬ 
jority. 

Upon a division being demanded, it 
took place, and the numbers were as 
follows, vis. 

For the original qties.ion .... 40 
Against it . 62 

Majority. 22 

Tiic f'/minnnn then declared the ques¬ 
tion to lie determined in the uegulivc. 
Upon which, 

Mr. Lowndes expivsscd himself with 
some win uttli, exhorting his learned friend 
to perseveit against so techie a majority, 
assured of final triumph, exclaiming, 
with his usual emphasis of tone, 

“ Maicclius, exiled, more tiue glory 
feels, 

“ Thau Caesar, with a Senate at his 
heels !” 

The Court then adjourned sine die. 


East-lndia House, March 19. 

MANDAMUS PAPERS. 

A Quarterly General Court of Pro¬ 
prietors of East-lndia Stock was this day 
held at the Company's House, in Leaden- 
hall Street, which was made special, at 
the request of certain Proprietors, “ fojr 
the purpose of taking into consideration 
the Mandamus Papeis, as far as the 
same relate to the conduct of the Court 
of Directors, in resisting the Powers ex¬ 
ercised on that occasion by the Honor¬ 
able the Board of Commissioners for the 
Affairs of India, in adjudicating disputed 
pecuniary Claims, and in directiug the 
application of the Company's Funds for 
their discharge.*’ 

The Minutes of the last Court having 
been read— 
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The Chairman (Thos. Reid, Esq.) said, 
—“ I hare to acquaint the court, that 
since it was made special, at the desire of 
certain proprietors, those gentlemen hare 
requested, that the consideration of the 
question, relative to the Mandamus Pa¬ 
pers, should be postponed to a future day. 
I wi9h, therefore, to apprize those in¬ 
dividuals who mean to take a part in the 
discussion, that, in conformity with the 
requestof the gentlemen who were anxious 
to briug the question forward, the Court 
of Directors have put off the considera¬ 
tion of the subject until the 16th of 
April.” 

The clerk then read the letter of Hum¬ 
phry Howorth, Ksq, M. P. ami — Holt, 
Esq. addressed to the Chairman and De¬ 
puty Chairman, requesting the present 
court to he made special; and also a sub¬ 
sequent letter, from the same parties, de¬ 
siring that, under all the circumstances, 
the consideration of the Mandamus Pa¬ 
pers should be postponed to the 16th of 
April. 

The Chairman. “ Wc have given no¬ 
tice, iu the newspapers, of the contents 
of the latter communication. 1 am very 
sorry wc could uot give an earlier intima¬ 
tion to the proprietors; but we could not 
help ourselves, having received the com¬ 
munication so late, that wc were prevent¬ 
ed from having it published before this 
morning.” 

The consideration of the Mandamus 
Papers was then adjourned to the 16th 
of April. 

FREE TRADE OF INDIA. 

Mr. Weeding rose tp observe, that he 
hoped he should be permitted, before the 
whole proceedings of the day were over, 
to draw the attention of the court for a 
Sew moments to a subject that was 
nearly connected with the vital interests 
of the Company. One of his majesty’s 
ministers had recently introduced a bill 
into the House of Commons, for the pur¬ 
pose of extending the free trade of India 
to the ports of Malta and Gibraltar.— 
Without canvassing the policy of this 
measure,—whether it were questionable 
air otherwise, in a national point of view, 
or whether the end proposed might uot 
be attained by other and better means, 
which it was not then for the proprietors 
,to discuss—-he felt it to be his duty to 
press on the hon. chairman, and the court 
of directors, the necessity of laying be¬ 
fore his majesty’s ministers the fairness 
and justice of removing the transit dutits 
now payable on the piece goods of India 
and China. Those duties operated strong¬ 
ly in favour of the foreign trader, aud 
enabled, him to undersell the British mer¬ 
chant in the foreign market. The ooliev 


ture as evidently called for the removal of 
the transit duties ; add as ministers had 
already, he supposed, submitted the bill 
to the court of directors, he wished to 
ask, whether the preseut was not a proper 
opportunity for endeavouring to procure a 
repeal of duties which were so decidedly 
hostile to the interests of the Company ? 

The Chairman. “ I just beg to state, 
that we cousider ourselves indebted to tlie 
lion, proprietor for. the suggestions with 
which lie has favoured the court. Wc 
have been this morning discussing the bill; 
and the same remarks, which the hon. 
proprietor has offered, were made by se¬ 
veral gentlemen in the direction. 'Hie 
court of directors have this particular 
point immediately in view, with the in¬ 
tention of getting such remedies applied 
as the occasion seems to call for .—(Hear ! 
hear !) 

Mr. Lowndes thought it was particu¬ 
larly imperative to attend to tins claim at 
the present moment. The reception with 
which the British amhussaiioi to China 
had met, had struck a damp over the 
commercial pari of tb s country, which 
the most effectual means ought to be 
taken to dissipate.—When he considered 
the deficiency in the tea-duty, during the 
last year, lie conceived that ministers 
ought to pause before they had recourse to 
any alteration in the Company’s system, 
that was likely to occasion a still greater 
defalcation. It was necessary that mi¬ 
nisters should assign some reason for this 
deficiency, even though they themselves 
laughed at it. The reasou stated was a 
very weak one; for it was nonsense to 
tell him, that the poverty of the couutry 
prevented the people from using the same 
quantity of tea they formerly did—and 
that, therefore, this branch of the re¬ 
venue had decreased. The habits of the 
lower orders of society were perfectly 
foimed on this point; lie believed they 
would prefer leaves of any kind, with the 
name of tea, even to malt liquors. The 
defalcation was owing to something else. 
It was attributable to something abroad; 
and if that were the case, and these free 
ports were allowed, would it not encou¬ 
rage the evil to spread still farther. Go¬ 
vernment, therefore, by pursuing this 
system, would not only break the charter 
or lease of the Company, but they would 
perhaps injure the reveuue. He possessed 
some leaseholds of his own; aud he should 
cousider himself as acting very dishonor¬ 
ably, if he did auy thing that tedded to 
infringe the articles of the lease. He 
made these observations without liieauing 
any disrespect to the present administra¬ 
tion,—they applied merely to the circum¬ 
stances of the ease, without any reference 
to the party in power. If the statement 
of the hon. Dromrietor were tine •»<! 
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the poorest attempts to encourage the 
commerce of the country that he bad ever 
heard of. After Parliament had stated 
how unjust the income tax was, what 
wore they about to do ? They were going 
to visit the funds of the Company with as 
severe a tax, under a different name. This 
was a poor shift to bolster up the decayed 
commerce of the country, at the expcti'C 
of chartered rights. When lie said the 
decayed commerce of the country, he 
begged to observe, that lie did not mean 
a decay arising from want of enterprise 
on the part of the Dritish merchant, or 
from any deterioration in the fabric of 
the articles manufactured by us, but a 
falling ofT, naturally attendant on the re¬ 
turn of peace. England had, for fifteen 
or sixteen years, the trade of the whole 
world—and, of course, when hostilities 
ceased, each nation took back that por¬ 
tion of commerce which belonged to it, 
and the commerce of England decreased 
precisely in that ratio. If the executive 
body stood firm to their posts on this oc¬ 
casion ; if they considered, that au ex¬ 
clusive trade was the pivot on which the 
Kast-Iudia Company moved; if they re¬ 
flected, that, by giving up one inch of 
their rights they endangered them all, 
(and he had too high au opinion of their 
merits and virtues, its directors, to believe 
that they would feelotherwi.se), then they 
would make a powerful resistance to this 
threatened encroachment. If they sur¬ 
rendered the point now in question, the 
mischief would not stop there. If a 
atone were thrown into a pond, it created 
circle after circle, until the surface of the 
water was covered; and, in the same 
way, if the Company consented to this 
proposition for forming two free ports, 
more and more would be required of 
them, until they were deprived of all that 
wasvaluablc in the India trade. He would 
not be the advocate of any injnst ice prac¬ 
tised by the Company, if it were pointed 
out to him; but he was bound to say, 
that there was no spot ou the face of the 
globe better governed titan their Indiau 
Empire, both for the interests of the 
people and of the Company. They had a 
right then to retain its government iu 
their bands—and he deprecated any pro¬ 
ject that tended to weaken it. What did 
those persons say, who were sb anxious 
for free ports ? They asserted, that the 
Company got nothing by the trade to 
India, and yet these were the very indi¬ 
viduals who wished to embark in it them¬ 
selves. This shewed him that there was 
a snake in the grass. For many years past 
a number of merchants in this country 
looked upou the Company with a jealous 
eye, as a great and powerful body; and 
they wished to get into partnership with 
them. Although they would not pay any 
pfcrt of the expense of the establishment. 
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they were anxious to become partners in 
the Company’s business, at the very mo¬ 
ment they were exclaiming that it was un¬ 
profitable. This was a positive incon¬ 
sistency, and shewed that they spoke one 
way while they thought another. He 
could assure the court, that the feelings 
which filled his breast the other day, 
when, after eighteen years connection 
with the Company, he went up with the 
address to Caritou-House, were indescri¬ 
bable. He gave way to those inexpressible 
feelings which arose from that sort of 
union denominated a family compact. 
Hu felt tho‘ c pleasurable sensations for a 
body of honorable men, with whom he 
had been connected for so many years. 
He felt the influence of the word party , 
on that occasion, iu its most pleasant 
sense—which was nothing more than a 
strong friendship for a number of indivi¬ 
duals with whom you have acted during an 
extended period of life, lie was one of 
those who acknowledged that species of 
party feeling—and lie would, at least, do 
all he could to throw the widow’s mke 
into that scale of protection which he con¬ 
ceived to be necessary when any of their 
rights were menaced. He did think, in 
ronsequense of the government of the 
country having sent an unfortunate em¬ 
bassy to China, that the Company’s shop 
there w as likely 10 be spoiled ; and, after 
they hail done that, it was very hard that 
they should endeavour to deprive the Com¬ 
pany of another patt of their commerce, 
lie should not trouble the court further- 
but he could not avoid making these few 
observations, lie considered the rights of 
the Company to be like the movements 
of a watch. This was the pivot on which 
they alt turned—and if they gave it up, 
the movements of the watch would be 
worth nothing. 

The C/uiiriuan—“ The fears expressed 
by the lion, proprietor are unfounded. 
The bill, in question, does not permit 
any ship whatever to enttr teas. -The 
landing of teas is expressly guarded 
against.” 

Mr. Hume said, though this subject 
was not regularly before the Court, yet 
he felt so strongly the observations of the 
lion, proprietor (Mr. Weeding), that he 
wished to say a word or two on it. He 
differed, however, entirely from what 
the hon. proprietor (Mr. Lowndes) had 
first observed, with respect to the porta 
that were about to be thrown open. 
His desire was this, that, as the bill 
was now befoie the legislature, every 
means should lie taken to remove those 
difficulties which prevented London from 
becoming a free-port. He considered it a 
matter of very great importance, that 
' every principle which enabled the mer¬ 
chant to trade, by a circuitous route, 
at a greater profit than the Company dc- 
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rived, should be abandoned. . Everything 
connected with the trade to India ought 
to be a very serious consideration with 
the court ot directors—and he hoped 
their recommendation to the legislature 
would be attended with weight. He 
trusted that everything in the form of 
duties and charges, of whatever kind, 
would be removed front the trade between 
India and England, and, if possible, 
that a very great facility should be given 
to it. Before the measure was finally 
discussed, this subject ought to be 
brought before ministers, hi order that 
goods might be brought direct from any 
port in India to England—for, if such 
duties were suffered to remain, they 
would operate as much against the in¬ 
terests of the public, as of the Company. 
He was aware, that any measure pro¬ 
posed by the court of directors was laid 
before the proprietors. But he express¬ 
ed an opinion, on a former occasion, 
when a bill was introduced into parlia¬ 
ment containing matters connected with 
India, though not originating with the 
Company, that it should be laid before 
the court—and, perhaps, it would be 
right that the proprietors should be made 
acquainted with the present bill. What 
had occurred that day might justify them 
in doing it—and, (terhaps, the observa¬ 
tions thrown out in that court would 
not be lost on the legislature. He did 
not mean to propose any thing on the 
subject—but. he was of opinion, that 
every bill relative to India, should be 
laid before the proprietors, with such 
observations as the court of directors 
might suggest—and the expression of 
their sentiments would not, he hoped, 
be entirely overlooked by the legislature. 

ADDRESS TO PRINCE REGENT. 

The Chairman —** In pursuance of the 
resolution of the general court, of the 
7th ultimo, relative to presenting an 
address to his Royal Highness the Prince 
Regent, I have to acquaint the court, 
that the Deputy Chairman and myself, 
accompanied by Richard Chichelv Plow- 
ddn, Esq. John Hudlcstou, Esq. the 
Hon: Hugh Lindsay, David Scott, Esq. 
Alexander Allan, Esq. and William.Stan¬ 
ley Clarke, Esq. also by Randle Jackson, 
Esq. the mover of the address, and 
several' other proprietors, attended by 
thfelseCretaty, presented the address to 
lit? Rbyal Highness the Prince Regent, 
at/the leVee, on the 5th instant, and the 
stffliewas received most graciously." 

Mr. R. Jacktbn. “ As one of the per¬ 
sons Who was delegated to go up with 
thd" address, permit me. to state the 
great satisfaction which 1 feel; and which 
I stire tb? proprietors will also feel, 
whfen they learn the*-politeness with 


which you, sir, and other directors, 
did us the honor to meet us at this house, 
and to accompany us to St. James’s. 
Nothing could exceed the complaisance 
with which we Were treated by your hon. 
court on that occasion—but the infinite 
grace and condescension of the illustrious 
personage himself in receiving the ad¬ 
dress. We were, sir, under an addi¬ 
tional obligation to the president of- the 
board of control, who seemed to em¬ 
brace that opportunity of showing liis 
marked respect for the proprietors of 
East-iudia stock ; and who in the most 
obliging manner, took care that the ad¬ 
dress should be presented with every 
circumstance of dignity that belonged to 
it. I cannot, sir, (continued Mr. Jack- 
sou, addressing the chairman), sit down 
witlmut adding a few words personally 
to yourself. You are now, sir, very 
near the close of your administration, 
and i know, from many circumstances, 
and from v arious quarters, that 1 speak 
the general sense of the proprietors, 
when I thank you for the friendly and 
constitutional attention with which you 
treated us during the twelve months of 
your authority in the chair. —{Hear ! 
hear !)—When I speak of yon as having 
executed your high functions’ in the most 
correct maimer, I mean not- to insinuate 
anything against the hon. gentleman 
who is to succeed you j 1 have no reason 
to doubt his conduct in any respect 
whatever. 1 wish merely to express 
the general feriitig which your politeness 
and urbanity have created in the minds 
of the proprietors .’’—(Hear ! hear !) 

Mr. Hinue wished to know whether 
in point of form, the communication 
which had just been made by the chair¬ 
man, had been entered amongst the pro¬ 
ceedings of the court. 

The Chairman replied—it certainly had. 

Mr. Hume observed, that his hon. 
and learned friend (Mr. R. Jackson) had 
taken that opportunity of making some 
observations to the court on the conduct 
pursued by their hon. chairman, In the 
discharge of his important duties, and 
he could not forbear from following 
the same course. When he said that 
the present chairman was the only one 
that had treated him with politeness, 
since he became connected with the 
court, he should be wanting in gratitude 
if lie did not seize every opportunity of 
stating, that on all occasions the most 
marked respect and attention had been 
paid to him both in public and prlvatfe. 
Whenever he found it necessary to call on 
the chairman on matters relative to the 
business of that eburt, he hdd always 
been received in the most cordial man¬ 
ner.— {Heartbeat!) 

Mr. Lowndes said, that* the period 
of their hon. chairman's administration 
3 E 2 
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was about to close, it was proper that 
those who had observed the politeness 
of his conduct, should bear testimony to 
it. The urbanity of the hon. gentleman’s 
manners had been such, that he hoped 
it would serve as an example to succeed¬ 
ing chairmen; for he could not help 
declaring that there, had been some par¬ 
tiality in the conduct of other directors, 
when they filled that high office which 
formed a contrast, when placed in com¬ 
petition with the course adopted by the 
gentleman who now filled the chair. 
He should only say, that urbanity of 
manners had a much greater effect on 
society in general, than those gentlemen 
supposed who did not cultivate it. Drop 
after drop would in time wear the hardest 
stone, and kindness and urbanity of 
mauuer, whether they were applying to 
the legislature for the renewal of their 
charter or for any other purpose, would 
have great influence in obtaining that 
which the Company sought. Certainly if 
persons were appointed to be foreign am¬ 
bassadors on account of the politeness 
of their demeanour, a corresponding at¬ 
tention to maimers in those who filled 
high situations in the administration of 
the Company’s affairs ought not to be 
neglected. The life of a celebrated states¬ 
man (the Earl of Chesterfield) afforded a 
strong proof of what might be effected by 
urbanity of manners. He observed, that 
when lie attempted to introduce the new 
style, he was opposed hy a noble lord of 
great abilities; “ perhaps,” said Lord 
Chesterfield, “ litis nobleman understood 
the philosophical part of the business 
better than 1 did, but my attention to 
delicacy of manners had a greater effect 
on the house than his lordship’s obser¬ 
vations.” The hon. gentleman who now 
filled the chair, from a correct know¬ 
ledge of human nature, from that spe¬ 
cies of feeling which the French denomi¬ 
nated “ bon hommie," had succeeded in 
procuring the good will of all tiie pro¬ 
prietors. No person felt more obliged 
to the hon. chairman than he did, and he 
returned him his sincere thanks for his 
candour and impartiality. 

The Chairman —“ I cannot well ex¬ 
press my feelings on this occasion, and, 
therefore, had better leave it unattempt¬ 
ed. It affords me a most pleasing sensa¬ 
tion to find that my. conduct iu the 
ehair has been approved of by the great 
body of the proprietors. Yet impressed 
as I am with this honorable testimony of 
their approbation to myself, I must as¬ 
sume the liberty of stating, that in my 
opinion, some gentlemen have taken an 
erroneous view of the conduct of my 
predecessors, through mistake or misap¬ 
prehension ; because I am fully convinced 
from their general manners, their true 
principles, and their proper feelings, that 


they never intentionally departed from 
the strict line of justice and impartiality. 

EMBASSY TO CHINA. 

Mr. Hume—" I beg leave to ask a 
question before the court separates. You 
arc aware, sir, tiiat the public mind is 
iu a state of considerable anxiety relative 
to the fare of the embassy to Chiua. 
The object of tny question is to l’earu 
whether any authentic information has 
been received on this subject? If none 
lias been received, a statement of that 
fact will set aside the unpleasant rumours 
and alarms which have been afloat for 
some days past.” 

The Chairman —“ The court of direc¬ 
tors have not received any information 
from Lord Amherst since his arrival at 
Pekin. They have iu fact received no 
account whatever of the embassy, and, 
therefore, they are quite ignorant re¬ 
specting the reception his lordship met 
with. On this point we are totally in 
the dark, haring received no letter or 
information of any kind whatever rela¬ 
tive to his lordship’s arrival.”—The court 
then adjourned. 

We are requested to insert the following 
correction of the report of debate on the 
college at Hailcybury. 

To the Editor of the Asiatic Journal. 

Sir, —Observing in the report of the 
debate at the East India House respecting 
the college at Haileybury in the Asiatic 
Journal for the present month, a mis¬ 
statement imputed to me, though the 
name be wrongly spelt “ Weedon” in¬ 
stead of “ Weeding," I have to beg the 
favour of you to correct it in the Journal 
for the ensuing month. It occurs during 
the speech of Mr. Pattison. That gentle¬ 
man having meutioned, that the directors 
had not relinquished the power of dismis¬ 
sing the professors of the college, 1 ven¬ 
tured to set him right by stating, that 
“ no professor could be removed without 
the sanction of the Bishop of London ; 
that it was so ordered by the statutes of 
the college.” Your report supposes me 
to say “ without the sanction of the 
Board of Control;” a statement widely 
differing, not from my observation merely, 
but from the truth. I appeal to the sta¬ 
tutes of the college for the verity of this 
assertion. The- control of the Board of 
Commissioners for the affairs of India 
over the removal of professors of the col¬ 
lege, had such been the regulation, would 
in my opinion hare been salutary and 
just. But that board, as well as the court 
of directors, relinquished this power, and 
made it to devolve on the bishop of Lon¬ 
don, who was appointed visitor. Why a 
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dignitary.of the church should have been 
invested with that authority, or be the 
visitor of such au institution 1 knew not, 
and have yet to learn. If the college had 
been ordained for clerical objects, oimlie 
interests of religion, orflf the church had 
been more particularly concerned therein, 
the reason would have been obvious, but 
in a school of learning, avowedly institut¬ 
ed to qualify for important political pur¬ 
poses, to appoint a bishop the visitor and 
CQUtroling-power appears to me to be au 
litter mistake and inconsistency. The 
Chairman of the court of directors or the 
chief Commissioner for the affairs of In¬ 
dia, should in my humble opiuion have 
been the visitor of the college. This 
would have been more consonaut with the 
nature of its establishment; more in uui- 
son with its views and interests. 


This, Sir, was one among the many er • 
rors of detail respecting the college, to 
correct which I voted for the inquiry: not 
to dissolve but to uphold the institution j 
to clear it of those imperfections, which 
deformed its beauty, and might cripple 
its strength. 

In this argument, however, I am di¬ 
gressing from the object of my letter, 
which is to correct themisstatemeut before 
alluded to. It is but justice to add my opi¬ 
nion, that your report of the debates at 
the East-lndia House is in general most 
faithful and accurate. 

I am. Sir, your obedient servant, 
Thomas Weeding. 

Guildford Street, 

Sept. 9, 1817. 


LITERARY AND PHILOSOPHICAL 
INTELLIGENCE. 


Sir.—1 send for insertion in the Asiatic 
Journal an account of the dimensions of 
the great gun at Agra,* as it is an object 
uf universal admiration, and has not yet 
been noticed in your work. 

I am, Sir, 

Your obedient humble servant, 
20th Sept. 1817. W. £.. 

Inches. 

Diameter of the piece at the muzzle 32 
Do. do. at the breech 36 

Caliber . 22* 

Diameter of the shot. 22 

Length of the bore. 96 

Do. piece . 114 

Solidity of the piece.. 62,494 cubic inches 

Weighing nearly.23,435 lb. French. 

The shot, if made of beat iron, would 
weigh nearly 1624 lb; if cast, in the pro¬ 
portion of 496 to 580. 

Steel or forged iron weighs. 7.852 

White marble do. 2.707 

The gun weighs 334 factory inaunds. 


Chinese calendar, continued. 
March, 1815. 

8 57 60 Rain. 

10 ' 55 57 Rain, with intervals 

fair. 

11 55 61 Heavy rain, with 

thunder. 

lit dap of the Chinese 2d moon. 

12 54 61 Rain. A festival in 

which ornamented paper pagodas, with 
crackers, are burnt, and wreaths of straw 


* A print of this imtnenie nice* of artillery 
w lately published by- Mr. 'Warnaai.—Urf. 


blown up from them into the air; who¬ 
ever catches this wreath in its descent is 
supposed to have good luck for the en¬ 
suing year. 


14 

48 

51 Cloudy, sonic rain. 

16 

49 

55 

18 

56 

68 Cloudy,afternoon fine. 

20 

66 

70 Cloudy ; close, damp 

lay. 

22 

63 

76 Fair. 

24 

58 

70 Fine. 

26 

60 

74 Fair. This last week 


of warm weather has set all vegetation in 
a ferment; the buds of deciduous plants 
are inakiug rapid progress. 


29 69 82 Fine. Yesterday we 

were glad to put on white jackets. 

April. 


I - 

66 

73 Rain, some thunder. 


68 

61 Fine. 

8 

72 

61 Fine. 

10 

65 

78 Fine. 

12 

72 

82 Fair, evening heavy 

rain. 


• 

13 

77 

71 Cloudy in the evening. 


set off for Macao after dinner at Puan- 
kequa. 

15 78 72 Cloudy at 3 P. M, 

heavy squall of rain,lightning,and thunder, 
during which, the wind shifted to the 
northward. 

16 71 73 Cloudy. Arrived at 

Macao. 

18 71 74 Cloudy. 

20 70 73 Rain. Two nuns took 

the black veil at the convent of St. Clara. 

21 71 75 Heavy rain all night. 

Hie Mclia Azedaracli (or . Chinese lilac 
trees) in fine bloom. . , 
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24 82 69 Showers all night. 

27 66 75 Rain early. Cloudy, 

rain2 P. M. Heavy rain. 

28 68 74 Raiu in the night. 

Cloudy. Grand Chinese procession re¬ 
taining the shrine of their deity to the 
Joss house, which had been under repair. 
This is supposed to have been one of the 
handsomest fetes they have had for some 
years past, the ceremonies having begun 
some days ago, and are to last some days 
longer. 

30 69 79 Cloudy. Fine. Wang- 

hees, lychees, lomr yens in blossom, lo- 

quats ripening, oranges going out of 
season. 

Rain fallen since 1st January 19 inches 
and 1-lOtli. 


22 86 82 83 Fair.. Eclipse 

of the moon, almost total, about 2 o'clock 
this morning. 

24 87 83 Fair. Raiu iu the 

nigit. 

26 85 93 Cloudy. Rain iu the 

night. 1 P.M. hard squall of raiu. 

27 84 83 Fair. 

29 88 84 85 Cloudy, 1P.M. 

heavy rain from eastward. 

July. 

J 84 82 83 Fair. 4 P. M. 

heavy rain. 

3 85 83 Fair. 

5 87 83 Fiue. 

7 Cloudy. At 4 P.M. 

left Whampoa for Macao. 

10 82 88 83 Fine. 


May. 

2d 74 79 Rain. About 4 A.M. 

Commenced a storm of thunder, lightning, 
and rain, clearing up about 5 P.M. Two 
churches and three or four houses were 
struck with the lightning. 

3 72 76 Rain, thunder and 

lightning. 

4 71 77 Rain incessant, thun¬ 

der aud lightning. 

6 68 75 Strong wind through 

the night. 

8 71 75 Cloudy. Some raiu. 

Thunder. 


11 

70 

82 

72* Fine. 

13 

72 

84 

74 Fine. Garden- 

er planting uew trees. 


16 

76 

87 

78 Cloudy, but 

fair. 



18 

88 

76 Cloudy,strong breezes. 

20 

75 

84 

77 Cloudy. 

22 

76 

82 

78 Cloudy, some 

rain. 




24 . 

79 

86 

80 Rain at 11 P.M, 


Strong wind from northward. 

26 82 76 Cloudy. Rain in night. 

28 76 87 77 Cloudy, strong 

northerly wind all night. 

31 76 83 78 Rain iu tor¬ 

rents in the night. Rain. 

June. 

2 79 82 80 Cloudy. 

4 71 80 78 Fine. 

6 89 76 Rain through the day. 

8 75 83 77 Cloudy. 

11 80 78 Raiq. 3 A.M. Heavy 

squall of rain and wind, some thunder, 

lieavy rain through the day. 

12 78 73 Heavy rain in, the 
plght. Rain, with thunder andlightniug. 
At 4 P. M. set off for Canton. 

14 At Canton Showery. 

16 80 86 82 Fair. Some 

heavy showers with thunder. 

19 82 27 83 Fine. 


of the ther- 
thetira; of 


.third rotation ot the. degree 
r thews, the .degree of heat at 
ton J gtptraUy about S AiM* 


The monsoon was unusually severe last 
year on the eastern coast of Ceylon. Some 
heavy gales iiad been experienced, accom¬ 
panied by tremendous raiu, during the 
months of November aud December. 

ASIATIC SOCIETV. 

In the year 1796, the Asiatic Society, 
which was established in 1784, made ap¬ 
plication to government for the procure¬ 
ment of a chat ter of Incorporation ; for 
some cause the request was unsuccessful. 
The Marquis of Hastings, always the 
patron of letters, has, we understand, 
recently transmitted a repetition of the 
society’s loyal request to the Prince Re¬ 
gent, who, it is to be.hoped, will afford 
the patronage of the British government 
to the literature of Asia. 

Expedition to the Congo .—We are 
sorry to state the death of Captain Camp¬ 
bell, the able aud zealous commander of 
the other unfortunate, but well-meant 
endeavour to explore the interior of 
Africa. A letter from Sierra Leone of 
June 30, states, that intelligence of the 
loss had arrived at that place a few days 
before. Captain Campbell was reported 
to have died of the effects of disappoint¬ 
ment. The second naval officer in com¬ 
mand, who had been left at Sierra Leone, 
on account of ill-health, but was reco¬ 
vered, aud on his way to join the expe¬ 
dition, returned to Sierra Leone, on hear¬ 
ing of Captain Campbell’s death, to con¬ 
sult the governor as to the propriety of 
persevering or desisting from further at¬ 
tempts $ the case is reported to be re¬ 
ferred home to Lord Bathurst. -» 

To the end of time Egypt mu$t con¬ 
tinue to excite the amazement and re¬ 
search of travellers. Additional disco¬ 
veries of ancient works have recently 
been made. We are led to expect shortly 
from Mr. Salt, our Consul-General'in 
ftat .country, a more Correct tfap&ript 
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of the inscription on the column of Dio- 
clesian (commonly called that of Pouipcy) 
than has hitherto appeared j and we un¬ 
derstand that the same ardent traveller, 
assisted by a foreign officer of the name 
of Cariglio, has not only succeeded in 
transporting from Thebes very interesting 
fragments of Egyptian sculpture, but bps 
also discovered a passage cut in the solid 
rock 400 teut in length, under the great 
pyramid, with chambers at the lower ex¬ 
tremity, and a communication with the 
mysterious well, winch has hitherto 
puzzled all our antiquaries and travellers. 
Excavations have :d-o been effected among 
the sepulchral structures in the ueigii- 
hourhoori upon (lie Desert; and amongst 
other curiosities, a small temple, and fine 
granite tablet, have been discovered be¬ 
tween the lion’s paws of the Sphinx. 

Mr. W. Muller and Baron Sack, well 
known authors at Beilin, are also gone to 
Egypt on a scientific tour. 

Messrs. Richter and Licdman, the 
former a Liiotiiau the other a Swede, 
have within these two years . travelled 
over the whole of Egypt and Nubia. 
Above Pliiloe they discovered some su¬ 
perb remains of architcctuie in the Egyp¬ 
tian style. Mr. Richter has proceeded in 
an attempt to peuetrate to the vicinity of 
Bokhara and into Bactria. 

Accounts are stated to have been re¬ 
ceived from Batavia of the lath of 
March, which state among other things, 
that the mouutain Idjiug, twenty-tour 
leagues from Banjoeivangie, emitted fitc 
in the month of Januaiy, particularly on 
tlic 23d and 24th, when the eruptions 
were very violent; the surrounding coun¬ 
try was covered with ashes. 

In many places there were great inuu- 
datiotis, so that the waters rose fourteen 
feet above the usual level; the damage 
done was very great, and occasioned a 
scarcity of provisions. Subsequent ac¬ 
counts from that district, of 18th March, 
state that the mountain still continued to 
smoke, and that daily inundations took 
place, which destroyed many rice fields; 
the fields which the water has left are 
covered with mud and ashes; the usual 
water courses were stopped up by the 
ashes, or large trees thrown from the 
mountain, so that it was impossible to 
plant the rice fields. The air was ob¬ 
scured by smoke and light ashes, so that 
the sun and moon appeared of the colour 
of.blood. The health of the inhabitants 
is injured by the bad water, and numbers 
of cattle die. 

, The rivers every where burst their 
banks, and in many places rose as high as 
fourteen feet above their ordinary level. 
Tim affrighted inhabitants fled from all 
parts towards the shore and town of Ban- 


joewaugie, but wert stepped at every 
step in consequence of the roads being 
rendered impassable by the inunda¬ 
tions and the destruction of the bridge!. 
The subsequent news is somewhat more 
assuring; the mouutaiu has Ceased to 
emit any more fire ; but the atmosphere 
continues darkened with clouds of ashes 
and smoke, nor have the inundations yet 
abated. The desolation occasioned by 
this disastrous phenomenon is tV-anul; and 
there is reason to apprehend that it will 
occasion a gicat scarcity of provisions. 
Many people are suffering under diseases 
occasioned by the bad quality given to the 
waters by the ashes, and a general mor¬ 
tality has seized the horned cattle. In the 
district of Gabang the mountain Goenang 
Loewer sunk in on the 27th February, 
and buried a kauipoug of eight families 
who dwelt upon it. A similar event took 
place on the night of the 4th and 5th of 
March, in the district of Titkiga, where 
a number of houses, with all their in¬ 
mates, were in like manner overwhelm¬ 
ed in ruin, aud not a trace ot their exis¬ 
tence left. Many rice fields are buried, 
aud the river 'Ey Dieukiok is quite dried 
up. 

A similar misfortune took place in the 
the night of the 4th of March, iu the dis¬ 
trict of Jalage, which destroyed four 
houses, some rice fields, &c.— Middle- 
burg, Sept. 10. 

A complete series of the lavas and 
other minerals of Java aud of Banca, 
have, we understand, recently been re¬ 
ceived at the India Mouse intended for 
the Hon. Company’s Museum. 


NEW LONDON PUBLICATIONS. 

The Ruius of Gour, described and re¬ 
presented in Eighteen Views, with a To¬ 
pographical Map, compiled from the Ma¬ 
nuscripts, and Drawings of the late H. 
Creighton, Esq. In one vol. royal 4to. 
21. 2s. boards. 

Travels in Brazil. By Henry Koster. 
New edition. 2 vols. 8vo. II. 4s. boards. 

A Narrative of a Voyage to New Zea¬ 
land, performed in the years 1814 and 
1815, by John Liddiard Nicholas, Esq. 
in company with the Rev. Samuel Mars- 
den, Principal Chaplain of New South 
Wales : including an Account of the first 
Missionary Establishment ever formed on 
that Island, with a Description of tht 
Interior of the Country, its Soil, Climate* 
and Productions, and the Manners and 
Customs of the Natives; together vyith 
occasional Remarks op their Political 
Economy. Illustrated by Plates and a 
Map of the Island. 2 vol. 8vo. tl. 4s. 
boards, 

A Narrative of a Singular.Impofjtiqg, 
practised upon the Benevolence of a Lady 
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residing in the Vicinity of the City of 
Bristol, by a Young-Woman of the Name 
of Mary Wilcox, alias Baker, alias Baker- 
stendt, alias Caraboo, Princess of Jarusu. 
8vo. 5s. 

Institutes of Grammar, as applicable 
to the English Language, or as Introduc¬ 
tory to the Study of other Languages, 
systematically arranged, and briefly ex¬ 
plained. To which are added, some 
Chronological Tables. By James An¬ 
drew, LL. D. 8vo. 6s. fid. bound. 

Mr. Pope’s Practical Abridgement of 
the Custom and Excise Laws, i dative to 
the Import, Export, and Coasting Trade 
of Great Britain and her Dependencies; 
including Tables of the Duties, Draw¬ 
backs, Bounties, and Premiums; various 
other Matters, and an Index. The third 
edition, corrected to August 18, 1817. 
8ro. 11. Us. 6d. boards. 

Chemical Amusement; comprising a 
Scries of Curious and Instructive Expe¬ 
riments in Chemistry, which are easily 
performed, and, unattended by Danger. 
By Frederick Accum, 12ino. 7s. boards. 

Coelebs Deceived. By the Author of 
an Antidote to the Miseries of Huniau 
Life, &c. 2 vol. 12mo. 8s. boards. 

Medico-CItirurgical Transactions, Vol. 
8, Part 1, 8vo. 10s. 6d. boards. 

The Quarterly Review, No. 33. Price 
6s. 

•The Edinburgh Review, No. 56. 
Price 6s. 

Arrowsmith’s New General Atlas. 
Royal 4to II. 16s. half bound. 

The Edinburgh Gazetteer, or Geo¬ 
graphical Dictionary. 8vo. Vol. 1, Part 1. 
8s. boards. 

The Edinburgh Annual Register, 1815, 
one vol. 8vo. 11. Is. boards. 

The Pamphleteer, No. XX. contain¬ 
ing :—1. A Defence of Economy, against 
Mr. Rose. By Jeremy Bentham, Esq. 
(original.}—2. A Defence of the Con¬ 


stitution of Great Britain and Ireland. 
By the Right Hon. John Lord Somers.— 

3. On the present State of Pauperism in 
England, By the Rev. G, Glover, A. M.— 

4. An Enquiry iuto the Causes of Agri¬ 
cultural Distress. By W. Jacob, Esq. 
F.R.S.—5. On the Menus of arresting-the 
Progress of National Calamity. By Sir J. 
Sinclair, Bart. M P.—6. Suggestions for 
the-Prevention of Epidemic Diseases, &c. 
By Chas. Maclean, M. D.—7. Report of 
the Committee of the House of Commons 
on the Employment of Climbing Boys.— 
8. On the Copyright Bill. By Sir E. 
Brydges, Bart. M.P.—9. On the Means 
of Reduring the Poors’ Rates. By Major 
Torrens, (original.)—10. A Letter to D. 
Ricardo, Esq. on the Depreciation of 
Bank Notes. By the Rev. A. Crombie. 

IN THE PRESS. 

A Journal of the Proceedings of the 
Embassy to China. By Henry Ellis, Esq. 
Third Commissioner of the Embassy, lu 
4to. with Plates, Maps, &c. 

The Official Journal of the late Capt. 
Tuckey, on a Voyage of Discovery in the 
Interior of Africa, to explore the Source 
of the Zaira or Congo. In 4to, with a 
large Map, and other Plates and Wood- 
cuts. 

A History of British India. By James 
Mill, Esq. 3 vol. 4to. 

Dr. Robertson is printing a Concise 
Grammar of the Romaic or Modern 
Greek Laugunge, witli Phrases and Dia¬ 
logues on familiar Subjects. 

The Rev. T. Kidd, of Cambridge, is 
preparing an edition of the Complete 
Woiks of Demosthenes, Gteek and Latin, 
from the text of Reiske, with collations 
and various readings. 

Miss Lucy Aikin has in the press. Me¬ 
moirs of the Corntof Queen Elizabeth; 
including a large portion of biographical 
anecdote, original letters, &c. 


MISSIONARY INTELLIGENCE. 


Extract of a Letter from the Rev, R. 

Morrison, on the subject of printing 
, the Chinese Testament, Kov. 1815. 

On the question which you submitted 
to me, “ Whether for printing the sacred 
Scriptures in Chinese, woodeu stereotype, 
or metal single types, were likely to be 
cheaper ?’’ 1 have taken the opinion of 
the Company’s printer, Mr. Thoms, who 
is daily in use of single metal types em¬ 
ployed by him ia printing the Chinese 
Dictionary. 

He says, that, if ip England metal 
stereotype for printing the sacred scrip¬ 


tures be found cheaper than letter press', 
it would appear from the similarity of the 
cases, that the same should hold true in 
China; wooden blocks being in fact 
stereotype, and single metal characters a 
kind of letter press. 

in Ciiina also wooden blocks become 
much cheaper than English stereotype. 
The latter must be regularly composed 
before the plates be cast; in China the 
type-cutter requires only a fair copy.- . 

The single letters in Chinese being so 
numerous, aud arranged under no feiirdr 
than two hundred and fourteen radicals, 
though each character be a word, it re- 
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quires more time to find any given 
word than is necessary to compose it from 
the Roman letter. A word from a Gieek 
cdse, with all its accents, would be com¬ 
posed sooner than a Chinese character 
from a collection of thirty or forty thou¬ 
sand characters, arranged in the best 
possible manner. 

Though there should not he more than 
two or three thousand different words 
in the whole Scripturts, yet the same 
word occurs often in the course of two or 
four pares. He supposes, that to publish 
the eight volumes of the New Testament, 
as many characters as arc in two volumes 
would be requisite, say forty-eight thou¬ 
sand or forty-nine thousand, which, at 
forty characters per dollar, makes one 
thousand two hundred and forty-seven 
dollars, j£31l. The expense of cutting 
the whole eight volumes, suppose seven 
hundred and forty or eight hundred dol¬ 
lars, j£200. (The blocks of the duode¬ 
cimo edition cost live hundred dollars; 
the writer received fifty dollars.) 

In going through the press there would 
be no advantage. Suppose eight pagc& 
were worked at once, which would re¬ 
quire a considerably larger fount. Two 
Chinese engage to throw off four thousand 
copies of two pages a-dny, which is equal 
to eight thousand copies of four pages. 
Few, if any, Europeans in this climate 
could throw oif two thousaud copies of 
eight pages, allowing two men at a press. 
The monthly wages of Chinese labourers 
and mechanics are from three to six dol¬ 
lars. 

Then follows the great advantage of 
stereotype, viz. taking fifty or a hun¬ 
dred copies at a time, as they are want¬ 
ed; and also, that once correct, it re¬ 
mains permanently correct. And when 
I leave the country, the blocks may be 
left behiud, and the sacred Scriptures 
printed without danger of error. They 
may be sent also to any other place, to the 
Russian frontier if you please, and the 
Scriptures printed from them. That 
would be much better than carrying the 
books. 

I am myself fully convinced, that all 
that can be stud in favour of metal stereo- 
t^pe for printing standard books, applies 
with fully as much, if not with greater 
force and truth, to the Chinese wooden 
stereotype. 

My duodecimo New Testament, yellow¬ 
ish paper, (the middle class of paper,) I 
have thrown off, and bound up, for three 
mace six candareens, i. e. half a dollar 
Spanish, or two shillings and sixpence 
English. 

In the Summer I re-examined the New 
HVstament, and am happy to say, that at 
present, having daily a little more expe¬ 
rience in the Chinese, the-translation is 
very satisfactory to mo. There are in it 
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some typographical errors, and two or 
three omissions of a member of a sentence, 
which I shall correct as soon us circum¬ 
stances permit. 

Bombay Auxiliary Bible Society .— 
SecondReport. —Translations.—ThoCom- 
mittee have next to announce that, ever 
considering it to be otic gieat object of 
the Society, to afford the natives a peru¬ 
sal of the history and rule of our faitli 
in their own language, they have availed 
themselves with great pleasure of a Very 
liberal offer from Dr. John 1 aylor of this 
presidency, to superintend the translation 
into the Maiiratta and Guzrattee languages 
of any part of the Holy Scriptm es, and have 
requested him to superintend in the first 
instance the translation of the Gospel of 
St. Matthew into Guzrattee and Mali- 
ratta. 

The Committee arc fully aware of the 
duty imposed upon them to be particularly 
careful, that the translations of the Scrip¬ 
tures to be distributed should be cor¬ 
rectly made, or abound with no impor¬ 
tant errors. 

The English translation is an autho¬ 
rised version, and if at any time doubts 
should arise as to the meaning of a 
sentence, there are authorised persons at 
hand to make the proper explanation; 
but in the several languages of this coun¬ 
try, where no such helps can be rea¬ 
dily obtained, considerable mischiefs may 
arise from the improper version of a sin¬ 
gle word. 

The Committee entertain the greatest 
confidence, that the opportunities which 
this place affords of consulting nume¬ 
rous classes of natives from different 
parts of Guzrat and the Mahratta coun¬ 
try, will enable Dr. Taylor to furnish a 
translation, which shall be free from any 
material errors, dignified but simple in its 
language, and such as may be understood 
by a great majority of the people, so far 
as they are capable of comprehending the 
meaning of any book which may be put 
into their hauds. 

The great diversity of languages that 
prevails from Cape Comorin to Mozam¬ 
bique and the African Coast, a tract which 
from the want of other Societies, may 
for the present be considered as coming 
within the limits of the Bombay Auxi¬ 
liary Bible Society, presents very great 
difficulties to a raps.’ dispersion of the 
sacred Scriptures along the coasts of that 
part of the Indian Ocean. From Cape 
Comorin to Mount Dili the Mnlayalam 
or proper Malabar is the universal lan¬ 
guage ; the L&khadive and Maldlve is¬ 
lands have a dialect peculiar to themselves; 
from mount Dili to the neighbourhood of 
Goa the Tuiuvi is the language, of lower 
Kanara; in the countiy around Goa a cor, 
rupt mixture of the Kanara, Tuiuvi, and 

Voii, IV. 3 F 
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MahraUa languages prevails; from tlieuce 
nearly as far north as Surat, and includ¬ 
ing Bombay, Salset and Karanja, the 
language is the Kokani, a dialect of ihe 
MahraUa, in wldcli a good many foreign 
words have found a place; from the souih 
of Surat as far north as the Run, the 
Guzrattee language is the popular tongue, 
hut in ail the great cities, such as Suiat, 
Ahmedabail, Cambay, &c. the number of 
Musalmans who use the Hiudustliani 
tongue is very groat; beyond the Hun 
the language of Kutch succeeds, and 
reaches as far ns the eastern branches of 
the Indus, when the Sindi begins to pre¬ 
vail, aud extends to Mckrau and the low 
country of Persia; along the whole Per¬ 
sian Coast as far as Uu«-hire, the Arabic 
is the prevalent tongue, but in the larger 
towns the Persian is spoken ; from Bus- 
sora round the whole Arabian Peninsula 
ihe Arabic alone is understood, and con¬ 
tinues to be the language of the Western 
part of the Red Sea as far south as Abys¬ 
sinia. The languages to the south of 
Abyssinia are little known, but the Com¬ 
mittee have hopes of procuring materials, 
from which some account of them may 
ho given, at no distant period. 

To satisfy the demands of that extent 
of conutry which reaches from Cape Co¬ 
morin to the Isthmus of Suez therefore, 
translations in the Malayalam, the Tu- 
luvl, the MahraUa, Guzrattee, Hindu- 
sihanl, Sindi, Persian, and Arabic, would 
be necessary, and translations into the 
Maldivi, Kutchi, Marwadi, the Goa dia¬ 
lect, the Kanara, and Tclegu, would be 
desirable. Very great numbers of fami¬ 
lies who understand no language but the 
Marwadi, Kanara, or Telegu, except so 
far as to enable them to receive sim¬ 
ple orders, migrate to Bombay and other 
cities on the western coast of India, 
where the use of their native language 
continues in their families. A certain 
number of English, Dutch, Portuguese, 
Gaelic, French, and German bibles are 
also essentially necessary. 

Fourth.—Education. — But the busi¬ 
ness is only half done when a translation 
is made into a particular language. It is 
still necessary to teach those who speak 
the language to read and understand it. 

It is a fact, that although a very great 
proportion of the Hindus of all classes 
can read and write, and employ their 
pen In keeping books of accounts, and 
though some merchants keep pp a very 
extrusive commercial correspondence, 
very few of them can read so as to un¬ 
derstand a history, aud still less a reason¬ 
ing in their own tongue. 

This arises from several causes, but 
chiefly from the monopoly of knowledge 
claimed by their priests. All stories and 
Histories am discouraged, except such as 
relate to religion, and such ar« generally 
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written in a learned language, or ia a 
dialect so much refined and exalted above 
that of common conversation, as t<? be 
intelligible only to those who have made 
it the study of years. These histories, 
or rather religious tales, ni e read, verse 
by verse, b» Mime Uraniio 01 oilier learn¬ 
ed man, who translates them into more 
intelligible language, and expounds or 
comments upon them as he goes along. 
The reading thus becomes a sermon, or 
rather what is called a lecture, and the 
merit of the reader is measured by the 
harmonious cadences which he bestows 
on his text as he reads or rather sings it, 
aud the art with which he can display the 
sense of his author, or interweave amus¬ 
ing or striking observations with his com¬ 
mentary. 

There )3 perhaps scarcely any book in a 
popular Hindu language that is intended 
for pri\ ate solitary reading; ami hence the 
most iugeuious H ndu, accustomed to rely 
on another for the meaniug of what ia 
read, iind3 a difficulty in understanding 
the plainest seutence of the plainest nar¬ 
rative or reasoning, without stub help, 
however inconceivable it may appear to 
Europeans who from their earliest years 
have been accustomed to peruse books 
written for impular use. 

In the schools of the Hindus in general, 
arithmetic, and the reading of epistles, 
comprise nearly all that is taught. The 
reading of their mythological histories, 
(for they have no other,} and of a few 
collections of popular tales is, occasion¬ 
ally, taught privately to such as are am¬ 
bitious of a higher degree of knowledge, 
but never enters into the plan of their 
public schools. Of such knowledge it is 
generally held that it ought to be commu¬ 
nicated urally by the priests, their lawful 
teachers, and that therefore the acquisi¬ 
tion of the means of individually gaining 
any such instruction, if not uulaw.firl, as 
encroaching on the duties and profits of 
their natural teachers, ia at least a prac¬ 
tice not to be much commended. 

When the translations of the Scriptures 
into their own tongue, are given them, 
therefore, it would be necessary, in or¬ 
der to make them properly understand, - 
that schools on their own plan should bp 
instituted, but with rather a mow extend¬ 
ed object; and that a tolerably well in¬ 
formed man of their own country, in ad¬ 
dition to what ia taught in the passant 
schools, should accustom hia scholars to 
the reading of shout stories, translated 
from the Hitopadesa, the Tales of Vi- 
keamsdit, the Parables of Scripture, or of 
any other reading that should exerciao ttys .. 
mind aud lead it to comprehend tho con¬ 
nection of a discourse. Rsmaebs.n* OV 
faUe, the moral of p tale, some, plain 
reasonings from, a parable, might, by dm 
grots be made intelligible, tnd when t$». 
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mlttrt is, once fairly put upon the right 
road, there Is no length to which It may 
totot afterwards go by its own powers. 
Christianity is a reasonable religion, anti 
(unites to the exercise of the human fa- 
culties. Every exorcise of these faculties 
therefore is paving the way to the under¬ 
standing and demonstration of what we 
believe to be truth ; and lienee, however 
remote from a religious tendency, the sto¬ 
ries or readings in which the scholars in 
such schools might at first be employed, 
they are really exercising the faculties, 
and in silence and unknowingly treasur¬ 
ing up the materials of knowledge which 
at a future and in a more enlightened 
hour will shew them the deformity of the 
idolatry around them, and give them as¬ 
pirations after a purer and more holy re¬ 
ligion. 

Another remark which seems material¬ 
ly to arise out of the above observations, 
is that the mode of teaching whicli might 
perhaps present itself to missionaries on 
their arrival in this country, would by no 
means be fouud the most happy. Anxious 
10 disseminate the truths with whicli they 
are impressed, they should, not through 
any idea of superiority attached to preach¬ 
ing, deliver long doctrinal and abstract 
harangues, but rather follow the usage of 
the natives themselves, which seems to in - 
dicatc a more effectual practice. A teach¬ 
er Who should take up a book ot stories 
and instruction, and reading it sentence 
by sentence, expound the doctrines which 
ft contains, would be listened to and un¬ 
derstood, would be resorted to because he 
amused, and would convince because he 
commanded attention. Even well in¬ 
structed Hindus can rarely follow the 
thread of an abstract argument; an Ig¬ 
norant Hindu never can. The explana¬ 
tion of a parable, the recital of an amus¬ 
ing history interspersed with suitable ob¬ 
servations, would easily be understood, 
And the mind oucc familiarized to these, 
might gradually be elevated to more diffi¬ 
cult and more remote observations. The 
duties of a man in society, the benefits 
of industry, the beauty of charity, might 
gradually lead the teacher up to the doc¬ 
trines and the mysteries of religion ; and 
th6 Sanction derived from these, might 
once more, in its turn, be reflected down¬ 
wards, aud employed to strengthen and 
confirm the aspirant in the conscientious 
discharge of bis active duties in Society. 
Tne mind would thus become habituated 
to reel, even in ordinary life, the influ¬ 
ence of what was taught, and to discover 
SOfodthlng in religion besides a mystical 
or metaphysical theology. 

-Thft wishes which the Committee ex¬ 
pressed in their last report, and which 
were communicated to government, of es¬ 
tablishing Schools, has heat very amply 
fulfilled in me Institution of the Society 


for promoting the Education of the Poor 
within the government of Bombay,’* 
which bas been cordially patronised by 
the government, and received the most 
hearty and liberal support of the public 
within this Presidency. The exertions of 
that Society have very justly been direct¬ 
ed in the first instance to the religious 
education of the children of Europeans; 
the Committee trust, however, that their 
original suggestion will not be lost sight 
of, but that means may lie devised of es¬ 
tablishing schools in that part of thetowu 
inhabited by the natives, wheretliechildren 
of natives might learn English and their 
own languages, on the plan of Bell andEan- 
caster, which is only an improvement, of 
their own, and which could therefore be 
taught them with great facility. This 
plan, would in the first instance, require 
little more than u native school-master 
and a shed; the expense whicli would be 
required for a school of several hundred 
children, who might be superintended by 
a Committee chosen from the Society, 
would necessarily be very trifling. The 
success which has attended schools esta¬ 
blished on this plan in the Taujore coun¬ 
try, and other parts of India, proves that 
it would be a most powerful means of for¬ 
warding tbe benevolent object of the in¬ 
stitution. 

The Committee are convinced that the 
most simple and etfectual mode of im¬ 
proving the morals and religious condition 
of the natives, will be that of erecting 
schools; generally speaking, there can be 
little doubt, that increasing civilization 
has hitherto been the instrument appoint¬ 
ed for spreading the true and rational 
principles of Christianity; and experi¬ 
ence has proved that the gospel cannot 
take root without ameliorating the soil in 
whicli it flourishes; for to propagate 
Christianity to any good and lasting effect, 
we must coiiviure the judgment and en¬ 
gage tire affections in its favour. We 
have no warrant., it has been observed to 
look for a miracle under the finished dis¬ 
pensation of the gospel; we must trust 
to those means which reason points out 
as the most promising, aud experience 
approves as the most efficacious, though 
often, indeed, too slow for onr wishes, 
aud particularly for the wishes of those 
on whom tbe labour devolves. 

Extracts from the Twenty-third Report 

of the London Missionary Society, 

16 th May 1(117. 

China. 

When the mission to this great empire 
was first contemplated by our Society* -no 
sanguine hopes were entertained of ex¬ 
tended efforts, or immediate suocess; it 
was expected that the operations of our 
missionary would rather be to prepare 
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materials foe future years,'and for suc¬ 
ceeding labourers. With these views our 
excellent missionary Mr. Morrison still 
patiently perseveres, in humble hope that 
the Almighty Disposer of events will final¬ 
ly remove the obstacles which at present 
impede the lull and free diffusion of the 
truths of revelation in China. These ob- 
’ staclcs have lately been increased by the 
unsettled state of political affairs in that 
country, and the jealousy entertained of 
all religious efforts This has rendered it 
necessary to proceed with great caution 
and prudence,—qualities, in most cases, 
no less necessary than promptitude and 
zeftl, and the Society cannot but be 
thankful that, in a mission of so arduous 
a nature ns that in China, their mission¬ 
ary has combined these qualities in an 
eminent measure. 

The letters received during the last 
year detail various and new difficulties 
with which Mr. Morrison has had to con¬ 
tend, and which have impeded in no 
small degree, the execution of his purpo¬ 
ses. He has, however, commenced new 
and large editions of the Chinese New 
Testament, both in octavo and duodeci¬ 
mo, which will probably be executed at 
Malacca rather than at Canton. Mr. M. 
is enabled to print bis duodecimo Testa¬ 
ment at the cost of only about two shil¬ 
lings-and sixpence each. He has trans¬ 
lated the Whole of Genesis, and a great 
part of the Psalms, as was mentioned in 
our last report; but we are sorry to say 
that not a single copy lias yet reached ns, 
nor have we had the pleasure of receiving 
auy copies of his Chinese Grammar, 
though long ago finished at Calcutta.* We 
beg leave ughin to recommend to our 
more opulent friends, the encoui agemeut 
of the sale of Mr. Morrison’s Chinese 
Dictionary, one number of which has ar¬ 
rived, and has obtained the warmest ap¬ 
probation of the most distinguished friends 
tof literature. 

Mr. Morrison notices the satisfaction 
he has derived from tlie attention paid by 
his native domestics to the concerns of 
religion. 

To the embassy lately sent by the Bri¬ 
tish Government to the court of Pekin, 
Mr. Morrison's attainments as a linguist, 
recommended him as one of the inter¬ 
preters to his Excellency Lord Amherst; 
he embarked for that purpose iu the month 
of July last, on board the Alceste fri¬ 
gate, but we have received no letter from 
him. since that period. 

Wc are happy to state, that notwith¬ 
standing the peculiar difficulties and dis¬ 
appointments which Mr. Morrison has 
tmdured, lie is not discouraged. His 
language is—“ Moral changes are usually 

• Copies hove since -been received. 


produced slowly.-We. must not become re¬ 
miss, because immediate effects do npt ap¬ 
pear.”—“ Many things seem much against 
us ; yet, who can tell how they may final¬ 
ly operate i let us persevere, and look to 
heaven for a blessing.” 

It ought to be recorded, to the honor 
of our Americau brethren, that through 
the good offices of two of our foreign di¬ 
rectors, Mr. Bethune of New York, and 
Mr. Railston of Philadelphia, the sum of 
.£’100 sterling was collected in the United 
States, in aid of translating the Scriptures 
into the Chinese, and transmitted to Mr. 
Morrison, at Cauton. 

Ckylon. 

Mr. Erhardt and Mr. Read continue in 
this island ; the former has been removed 
by government from Matura to Cultura; 
where he preaches, alternately, in the 
Dutch ami Cingalese languages; he has 
also established a school, in which, by 
the help of muler-mastcrs, children are 
instructed in the English, Dutch, and Cin¬ 
galese tongues, and, on Lord's-days, in 
the meaning of the chapter which they 
read. Mr. Head preaches twice a week 
iu Dutch, and keeps a day-school; he 
says, that his preaching is tolerably well 
attended, and that he hopes some good 
has been done. 

It is with no small pleasure wc state, 
that Sir Alexander Johnston, Chief Jus¬ 
tice in this island, lias favoured us with 
copies of the proceedings that have lately 
taken place at Columho, Galle, and Jaff¬ 
na, in consequence of which thepiincipal 
proprietors of slaves in the island have 
declared free all children who shall be 
born of their slaves subsequent to the 
12th of August 1816. Upon this import¬ 
ant event, Sir Alexander Joliiistou thus 
expresses himself—“ h becomes the duty 
of every one who feels an interest in the 
cause to take care that the children who 
may he born free, in consequence of this 
measure should be educated in such a 
manner as to be able to make a proper 
use of their freedom , and it is to your 
Society, as well as to other Missionary 
Societies, to which the natives are already 
so much indebted, that I look with confi¬ 
dence for the education and religious in¬ 
struction of all those children.” It will 
add to the pleasure of these communica¬ 
tions, when we observe, that the prepa¬ 
ration of the public mind in Cej (on for 
this import ant event is stated by Sir Alex¬ 
ander to be mainly attributable to the es¬ 
tablishment of trial by ,1 ury, and to the 
exertions of the several Missionary Socie¬ 
ties ; and that iu relation to the school^ 
for the instruction of the free children of 
slaves, which he so earnestly recom¬ 
mends, he offers blB services in any way 
in which they can be employed for the 
promotion of that object. 
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CHIN3DRAH. 

Mr. May, in his last letter, informs the 
Directors that the number of schools un¬ 
der his care amounted to no less than 
thirty, in which there are more thau 
2,600 children under instruction. 

GANJAM. 

The procee4ing* of Mr. Lee, at Gaujam, 
have been much interrupted by the ravages 
of a fatal fever which prevailed there tor 
a considerable time; by which the schools 
were broken tip, the congregation dis¬ 
persed, and many of the native enquirers 
removed by death. Such was the vio¬ 
lence of this epidemic disease, that be¬ 
tween twenty and thirty died in a day; 
and in the course of a single mouth, 
about 700 persons fell victims to its rage. 
The sickness of his own family, the 
scarcity of tile necessaries of life, aud the 
impossibility of continuing his missionary 
labours at that time, obliged him to seek 
an asylum in Aska, a town about 35 
miles N. W. of Gaujam, where one of 
his children died. 

Mr. Lee, however, unwilling, if • it 
could possibly be avoided, to quit the 
scene of hislabours, was resolved to pro¬ 
ceed to Jier/tatupore, a populous town, 
about 20 miles from Ganjam, and there 
abide, if his health would, permit, in 
order to form schools among the natives, 
aud endeavour to render it a branch of 
the Gaujain mission. 

MADRAS. 

Mr. Loveless informs the Directors that 
his Free School flourishes, and that he 
had 128 scholars, with the prospect of 
further increase. Schools, he says, must 
be a principal object regarded by mission¬ 
aries in India. Mr. Loveless observes 
that his health and spirits, as well as 
those of Mrs. Loveless, have lately been 
much impaired. 

VIZIGAPATAM. 

Mr. Pritchett continues to labour in 
this arduous station, where the awful 
superstitious of the lieathcu mingle with 
and influence all their relations, civil and 
domestic, and hind them down in the 
most lamentable subjection. 

Having procured a better situation in 
the town for the school, the number of 
children is considerably increased, and a 
far greater number of persons attend the 
preaching of the gospel. The scholars 
daily aud publicly repeat their catechism, 
which attracts the attention of many. 
Auother school is also supported in the 
neighbourhood. 

bellary. 

Four native schools, supported by the 
missionaries at BelUry, contiuue to pros¬ 
per: aud the divine truths which the 
children read and commit to memory, 
have begun to produce some happy effects. 
Several more schools in the neighbouring 
villages are in contemplation. 

Tne Missionaries have completed a 


Third Catechism aud a large tract of 
Scripture Extracts, which, with great 
labour, they transcribe for the use of 
their pupils ; but they earnestly desire 
that their tryiug labours in this respect 
may lie abridged by the use of a press, 
which they humbly trust that the autho¬ 
rities in India, convinced of their in¬ 
tegrity aud prudence, and of the utility 
of their endeavours, will grant them. 
They are also proceeding in the great 
work of translating the Scriptures into 
the Canara language ; but, through the 
illness of their Moonshee, they have not 
been able to make the progtess which 
they desire. 

An account of a Synagogue of Jews ex¬ 
isting in China compiled from the rela¬ 
tions of the Romish Missionaries, 

The news of a synagogue of Jews, esta¬ 
blished for many ages in China, was most 
interesting to the learned of Europe. 
They flattered themselves that they should 
be able to find there a text of the sacred 
scriptures, which would serve to clear up 
their difficulties, and terminate their dis¬ 
putes. But father Ricci, who made this 
happy discovery, was not able to draw 
from it those advantages which he had 
desired. Confined to the city of Pekin 
by the duties of iiis mission, he could nob 
undertake a journey to Cai-fong-fou, the 
capital of Honan, which is distaut there¬ 
from about two hundred leagues. He 
couteuted himself with interrogating a 
young Jew of this synagogue, whom he 
met at Pekin. He learnt from him, that 
at Cai-fong-fou there were ten or twelve 
families of Israelites; that they had come 
thither to rear again their synagogue; and 
that they had preserved, vvith the greatest 
care, for five or six hundred ycais, a 
very ancient copy of the Pentateuch. 
Fatiier Ricci immediately shewed to him 
a Hebrew Bible. The young Jew recog¬ 
nized the character, but could not read it, 
because he had devoted himself solely to 
the study of Chinese books, from the time 
that he aspired to the degree of a scholar. 

The weighty occupations of Father 
Ricci did not permit him to add to his 
discovery. It was not till after the lapse 
of three or four years that he obtained 
the opportunity of sending thither a Chi¬ 
nese Jesuit, with full instructions to in¬ 
vestigate what he had learnt from the 
Jewish youth. He charged him with a 
Chinese letter, addressed to the chief of 
the synagogue. In this letter Father 
Ricci signified to him, that, besides the 
books of the Old Testament, he was in 
possession of all those of the New,;which 
testified, that the Messiah whom they 
were expecting, was already come. As 
soon as the chief of the synagogue bad 
readthepartof the letter, which related 
to the coming of the Messiah, he made a 
pause, and said, it was not true, as they 
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did not expect him in less than 1 teu. thou¬ 
sand years. But lie iutreated Father 
Ricci, whose fame had apprized him of 
liis great talents, to come to Cai-tbng-fou, 
that he might have the pleasure of sur¬ 
rendering to him the care of the syna¬ 
gogue, provided he would abstain from 
the meats forbidden to the Jews. The 
great age of this chief, and the ignoruucc 
of his successor, determined him to make 
these offers to Father Kiwi. The cir¬ 
cumstance was favourable lor obtaining 
information of tbeir Pentateuch. Tin* 
chief readily consented to give them the 
beginuiug aiid end of every section. They 
were found perfectly conformable to the 
Hebrew Bible of Plautin, except that in 
the Chinese copy there were no vowel 
points. 

In lfil3, Father Aleni, who, on ac¬ 
count of his profound knowledge and grett 
wisdom, was railed by the Chiuese them¬ 
selves, the Confucius of Europe, was 
commanded by his superiors to under¬ 
take a journey to Cal-foug-fou, for the 
purpose of increasing this discovery. He 
was the fittest man in the world to have 
succeeded in It. He was well skilled in 
Hebrew. But times were changed. The 
old chief was dead. The Jews with rea- 
diuess shewed to Father Aleni their syna¬ 
gogue, but he never could prevail on them 
tp shew him their books. They would 
not even so much as withdraw the cur¬ 
tains which concealed them. 

Such were the feeble beginnings of this 
discovery, which Fathers Fiigaut and 
Semedo, and other missionaries, have 
transmitted to us. The learned have 
often spoken of them, sometimes very in¬ 
correctly, and have always expressed a 
desire for further information. 

Theresideuce afterwards established by 
the Jesuits at Cai-fong-fou excited fresh 
expectations. Nevertheless Fathers Ro¬ 
driguez and Figueredo wished In rain to 
profit by this advantage. Father Gozani 
was the first person who obtained any 
suoeess. Having an easy access, he took 
a copy of the inscriptions in the synagogue. 


• We muit consider that the Jews of China 
p«ueM only a few verses of the first chapter of 
bsnW, and cannot consequently compote hit 
prophetical weeks. They possosi also only frag, 
menu of seven of the minor prophets j and have 
altogether lost the remaining five. Besides this, 
nothing of Ezekiel remains to them, and the co. 
nits oTIsaiah and Jeremiah ace very imperfect. 
The Jews of Chine, are not therefore yet just¬ 
ly subject to the same severe censures at the 
Jesse pf Europe. The Jews of Europe posses* all 
the propheciea, but will not believe them. The 
jess, of China, on the contrary, are destitute of 
tha taotf important prophecies. Add how shall 
shay beUevejnhim, of whom they have not heard I 
The Jews of Europe, believe not Moses and the 
fttmketiv add Christ hath informed u», that 
upon tiu tame principle, they would not behere 
though one rose from the dead. The Jews of 
China possess not sill (he prophets, and it IS Out 
duty to sand to them thaN tftnheti. and SboVa 
t il, th e gospel of him whojahlgw tfiatl th* 
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which are written dn large tablets of mar¬ 
ble, and sent it to Home. These Jews 
informed him, that there was a Bibleat 
Pekin, in the temple, where were kept the 
kings, or canonical books of strangers. 

The French and Portuguese Jesuits ob¬ 
tained permission from the Emperor to 
enter the tctnplc and examine the books. 
Father Pareunia was present. Nothing 
of the kind was found. Father Bouvet 
said, that they saw sttmc Syriac letters, 
mid had evpry reason to believe that the 
master of the Pagoda gave bad informa¬ 
tion to the Jesuits, in the course of their 
search. It would now be very difficult to 
obtain admission into this library; and 
every attempt hitherto made by father 
Gaubil has been unsuccessful. He never 
conld understand what these Hebrew and 
Syriac Itooks were. In the interim a 
Tartar Christian, to Whom he had lent 
his Hebrew Bible, assured him also that 
he had seen books written in the same 
character; but he coultl not tell him what 
these books were, nor what might he their 
antiquity. He only declared to him, that 
it was a thora, that is to say, a book of 
the law. 

Whilst the Jesuits were making these 
fruitless researches at Pekin, the Jews, 
less reserved than the Chiuese, gave vo¬ 
luntary information of their different 
customs to Father Gozani; and by tlie 
beginning of the century, he was ena¬ 
bled to publish an account as circum¬ 
stantial as could have been expected from 
one who was not acquainted with the 
Hebrew language. This account is pub¬ 
lished in the eighteenth volume or the 
Leitres cdifianles et curieuset. 

The letter of Father John Paul Go- 
zaul, a missionary of the Society of Je¬ 
suits, to Father Joseph Suarez, of the 
same society. Translated from the Por¬ 
tuguese. 

At Cai-fong-fou , capital of the Pro¬ 
vince of Honkth, in China, Novem¬ 
ber 5, 1704. 

#♦ 4 ** 

As to what regards those who are 
here called Tido-kin-klao, two years ago 
I was going to visit them, under the ex¬ 
pectation that they were Jews, and with 
a View of finding among them the Old 
Testament. But as 1 nave no know¬ 
ledge of the Hebrew language and met 
with great difficulties, 1 abandoned thifc 
enterprise tot fear I should not succeed 
In It. Nevertheless, as you remarked to 
me that 1 should oblige you by obtain¬ 
ing information concerning these people, 
( have obeyed yoar ardCW, and have 
executed them with all the cat* and 
precision of Which 1 was able. , 

I immediately made them pfMMtttttj 
or friendship, to which they roaffiit to- 
piled, and had the ciriiitf to come W m 
me. I returned tRffif fnM ih tRdt Li- 
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pai -sop, that is, ia their synagogue, where 
they were all assemble, and where 1 
held with them long conversations. 1 
saw their inscriptions,, some of which 
ate in Chinese, and the rest, in their own 
language. They shewed me their kings, 
or their books of religion, and permitted 
me to euter even into the most secret 
place of their synagogue, where they 
themselves are not permitted to enter. 
This is a place reserved for their Chatu- 
kiao, or chief of the synagogue, who 
never enters there unless with profound 
respect. 

They told me that their ancestors 
came from a kingdom of the West, called 
the kingdom of Juda, which Joshua con¬ 
quered after having departed from Egypt, 
and passed tl c lied Sea and the desert; 
that the number of Jews who came out 


tile Chinese are accustomed to render 
to hint, as I have already said. 

It is certain, as you may sea with, 
your own eyes in their aueient inscrip¬ 
tion* which I send to you, and as they 
themselves have uniformly told me, that 
they honor their dead, iu the Tau-tam, 
or the chapel of their ancestors, with 
the same ceremonies which are practised 
in China, hut without tablets, which they 
never use, because they are forbidden to 
have images and such like imitations. 

Remarks on the Letter of Father Gosani. 

'Hie synagogue of which Father Gosani 
speaks is very different from those Whieh 
we see in Europe, as it rather resembles 
a temple than a common synagogue of 
the Jetts. In fact, in the synagogue of 
China, the sacred place, into wbich no 


of Egypt was about sixty vans, that is 
to say, about six bundled thousand men. 

They assured me, that their alphabet 
had* twenty-seven letters, but that they 
commonly only made use of twenty two. 
Which accounts with the declaration of 
St. Jerom, that the Hebrews have twen¬ 
ty-two letters, of which five are double. 

When they read the biblc iu their 
synagogue, they cover the face with a 
transparent veil, in memory of Moses, 
who descended from the mountain with 
his face covered, and who thus published 
the decalogue aud the law of God to his 

H ie. They read a section every sab- 
day. Thus the Jews of China, as 
the Jews of Europe, read all the law in 
the course of the year. He who reads, 
places 4 the ta-kiug on the chair of Moses. 
He has his face covered with a very thin 
cotton veil. At his side is a prompter, 
aud some paces beiow a inoula, to correct 
the prompter should he err. 

They spoke to me respecting paradise 
and hell iu a very foolish manner. There 
is every appearance that what they said 
was drawn from the Talmud. 

I spoke to them of the Messiah, pro¬ 
mised in the scriptures. They were very 
much surprised at what I said to them; 
and when 1 informed them that bis name 
wap Jesus, they replied to me, that men¬ 
tion was made in their Bible of a holy 
mg(L uamed Jesus, who was the son of 
Sfraph; but that they knew not the Jesus 
of whom I spake uuto them. 

It it cartaiB that their learned men 
pay to Confucius, in the chapel of that 
philosopher, the same honors as tho Gen- 

■ y •»■■«■■■" ■ - ■■■ . ~ '' 

• When Father Gp*anl ntd that the Hebrews 
have twenty.seven letteia, he hod doubtless qom- 
prtOM In that number the Arq letters, of which 
SI. Jeroni • perdu, and which ore not properly 
dyfettm characters, bvt a different manner of 
--’-Aji certain chambers, lengthening the 
tUqjbt* at the end of words. Instead of curving 
them* a* l» done at the beginning ohd middle w 
wonU*.e«c*pt Use Q which ia entirely close. 


one but the high priest is permitted to 
euter, very naturally points out to us tho 
sanctum sanctorum, where was the ark of 
the covenant, the rods of Moses and Aaron, 
&c. The space which is separated from 
it, represents the place where the priests 
and Levites assembled in the temple of 
Jerusalem, and where the sacrifices were 
slain. Lastly, the court, which is at the 
entry, where the people pray, and where 
they assist at all the ceremonies of reli¬ 
gion, resembles what was formerly called 
the court of Israel: atrium Israel^. L 

We ought uot to be astonished that the 
Jews of China turn themselves to the 
west when they pray, whereas our Jews 
face the cast. The reason of this diffe¬ 
rence is, that it is a very ancient custom 
among the Jews to turn themselves to¬ 
wards Jerusalem when they pray. Of 
this we may see a remarkable example in 
Daniel, chapter vi, verse 10. Now Je¬ 
rusalem is situated to the cast of Europe 
and to the west of China. Besides, it is 
certain that the temple of Jerusalem was 
so arranged, that when the Israelites 
prayed, they faced the west, and the 
Jews of China perhaps follow this custom. 

This additional intelligence excited the 
attention of the learned. Father Etienne 
Sonchiet, who was then meditating a 
great commentary upon the scripture, re¬ 
sembling the Critici Sacri, was the most; 
anxious to press forward this discovery. 
Whatever I shall detail iu this memoir, 
will be drawn from the letters, which 
Fathers Gozanl, Domenge, and Gaubit, 
wrote to him upon this subject. 

The ta-kings of Bethel are Written in 
round characters without points. The 
form of the letters much resembles jibe 
old editions of the Hebrew Bible priptffd 
in Germany. The ta-kings of thO repo¬ 
sitories have all the Vowel pointy. 'The 
form of the letters bean a great, resem¬ 
blance fo Athias’s Bible, printed at Am? 
sterdam in 1705, they arc however more 
beautiful, larger, and blacker. 
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They pass one whole day in their 
synagogue weeping and moaning. They 
never intermarry with strangers. 

Before he left the synagogue. Father 
Gaubil requested permission to see their 
books ; and the Tcliang-kiao, or chief of 
the synagogue, consented thereto. Be¬ 
sides the books, of which 1 have already 
spoken, they shewed to him one, which 
they had hitherto concealed from the mis¬ 
sionaries, and which fixed the whole at¬ 
tention of Father Gaubil by its singularity. 
It was the remnant of a Pentateuch, 
Which appeared to have suffered much 
injury from water. Ft was written 
upon rolls of an extraordinary paper. Its 
characters were large, clear, and of an 
intermediate form between the Hebrew 
print of the Antwerp Bible, and that 
which appears in the Hebrew and Chal - 
dee grammar printed at Wirtemberg, 
A. D. 1531. There was nothing beneath 


the letters, but above them there were 
.accents and snch points, said Father Gau¬ 
bil, as I never beheld in any other manu - 
script. He questioned the Tchang-kiao 
concerning this manuscript, which in his 
judgment had all the 'appearance of anti¬ 
quity. This is the intelligence he obtain¬ 
ed. During the reign of the Emperor 
Van-lie the synagogue was burnt, and all 
their books were a second time destroyed; 
hut some Jews from Si-yu arriving at 
this critical juncture, they obtained from 
them a Bible, with other books. This 
Pentateuch is the only one of these 
hooks, which they have preserved in its 
original state: they possess only copies of 
the others, whose originals havebeen lost 
in lapse of time. Father Gaubil offered 
a considerable sum for this Pentateuch, 
but his proposal was refused. Neverthe¬ 
less he agreed to give a certain price for 
a copy of it, which they promised to him. 
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CHINA. 

Ex'ract of a private Letter .—My last 
letter was by the Grenville, which ship 
left us, taking in water at Hongkong, 
near Macao, in company with Lord 
Amherst and suite, preparatory to our 
voyage to the Yellow Sea. The fol¬ 
lowing day (July 13) we departed, and 
arrived off the Peyho river, at the bottom 
of the Gulph of Pee-che-lee, (July 28) 
after experiencing a delightful passage to 
that place. Our arrival seemed to. have 
been earlier thau the court of Pekin ex¬ 
pected, as liOrd Amherst was necessitated 
to remain about twelve days on board the 
ship, until the preparations were com¬ 
pleted for his disembarkation, when, on 
this 9th of August, it took place as fol¬ 
lows :— the baggage being considerable 
and shipped in large country boats by 
11 A. M., H. M. ship the Alccste, hoist¬ 
ed the royal standard at the main, the 
Hon. Company’s ensign at the fore, and 
Sv George's ensign at the mizen, and all 
the ships manned their yards. 

At noon, the ambassador, with Sir 
George Staunton and Mr. Ellis, the se¬ 
cretary, put off in the barge from the 
Alceste, under a salute of fifteen guns, 
Which was repeated by each ship, accom¬ 
panied by three hearty cheers ; two boats 
from each ship followed, containing the 
ambassador’s suite and the captain's ; we 
having joined the baggage boats, the 
whole stood for the entrance of the Peyho 
river, distant ten miles; the day was de¬ 
lightful, and what little wind we bad 
being fair, the tout ensemble consequent¬ 
ly was highly gratifying. As we ap¬ 


proached the river, the procession was 
arranged as follows:—first, the ambas¬ 
sador’s barge leading, having a line of 
boats extending on two lines from his 
rear, and the train was dosed by his 
Lordship’s band playing, the black drum¬ 
mer of which, perched in the bow. of the 
boat, astonished the spectators by his 
an tick b and motions. Thus we proceed¬ 
ed until we reached the village of Tacoo, 
about 5 P.M., where the accommodation 
boats destined to convey the embassy to 
Tiensing were laying, which boats were 
not large, but contained several small 
apartments highly painted, each boat 
bearing a flag with characters expressive 
of foreigners bringing presents to the 
emperor. At a military station at the 
entrance of the Peyho river, the embassy 
was saluted by three guns, (the usual 
number fired by the Chinese), and about 
three hundred troops in full uniform 
were drawn out in a line with their 
swords, banners and music. At the 
town of Tacoo, the troops and dismount¬ 
ed cavalry formed three sides of a square, 
in honor of the ambassador, and there 
was likewise a salute of three guns. After 
allowing liis Excellency half an hour to 
compose himself, he was visited by the 
legate, a Mandarin of high rank (who is 
married, to a relation of the present Em¬ 
peror Kia-King), appointed to attend the 
Embassy to Pekin ; also two other. Man¬ 
darins of rank joined Lord Amherst 
here, they being directed to accompany 
his Excellency' similarly to those with 
Lord Macartney; Mandarins off various 
classes visited the ambassador, and ftp- 
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peared attached to the troops. At sun- ?. e. * tlie North River,’ on which at the 
set we all Sat down to dinner with his distance of two days' journey by water, 
Lordship for the last time, and the fol- the famous ftown called Teeu-tsin, * the 
lowing morning we returned to our ships; heavenly continence of streams,’ is si- 
in the course of the day we weighed, and tuated. 

departed for the coast of Leotong, saw The village that stands at the mouth of 
the great wall of Chiua at some distance the river is called Ta-fcoo. The laud all 
extending to the sea coast over moun- around is so low as to be scarcely dis¬ 
tains. The province of Leotong is a part tinguishable Iron) the anchorage, which, 
ofChinese Tartary,—the inhabitants near owing to the shallowness of the water, 
the shore appear miserable — the for- is eight or ten miles fiotn the short*, 
mation of the land where we visited was There appeared here a wauf of civilised 
picturesque to a degree,—the hills were decency, with which I was quite snr- 
eovered with the most singular and beau- prised. The fishermen were either in a 
tiful flowers. We quitted the coast of state of complete nudity, or wore a 
Leotong, and went to Ki-san-seu Bay, jacket only, thrown over their shoulders, 
on the coast of Sliun-tuiig, where we The men who tracked the boats against 
found much difficulty in procuring re- the stream, after we landed, were also 
freshments. The only fruits we tasted in similar circumstances. Throughout 


during our stay in the Yellow Sea, were 
apple*, peaches, plums, and a few bad 
melons. The Emperor sent us a dozen 
bullocks, twenty sheep, and a few fowls, 
though we have reason to believe, the 
Mandarins wilfully defrauded us of the 
greater quantity of what was ordered by 
his maje>iy for the ships. The climate of 
the Yellow Sea was delightful, the ther¬ 
mometer being from 72" to 78". The atn- 


thc whole of the provinces of Chi le and 
of Shan-tung, boys, at the age of twelve 
or fourteen years, went naked. 

At Ta-koo, there is a temple dedicated 
to Full, or Full too, which is the Chi¬ 
nese pronunciation of ‘ Buddha.' They 
use commonly only the first syllable. 
Full, and hence, according to the spel¬ 
ling of ttic MS. dictionaries, Foe, which 
modern writers have abbreviated to Fo. 


bassador seems to be a man of amiable 
and benevolent manners, and 1 should hope 
he will succeed in his mission, though the 
Chiucsc arc the most difficult people to 
negotiate with. On the 3d of September 
we quitted the Yellow Sea, touched at 
the entrance of Chusan for intelligence, 


On the 1st. of August I went on shore, 
at the request of the ambassador, to see 
Kinang, an imperial Commissioner there, 
appointed to receive the embassy. In 
this temple 1 found an F.uropeau print 
of the Lead of our Saviour. He was 
crowned with thorns, and a reed in his 


and arrived at Macao the lfith of Sept. hand. This print was pasted on it large 


Evtract of a Letter from a Gentleman 
in the Suite of the late Embassy to 
China. 

Having travelled through six of the 
provinces of China, in the suite of the 
British Embassy, 1 beg to state a few 


scroll of paper, which was hung up in 
one of the rooms of the priests, ami 
ilicense vessels placed before it. There 
was some Chinese writing on the scroll, 
which I was anxious to read. The priest, 
however, said that the picture was there 
dedicated, and he could not take it down. 


circumstances which occurred in the 
course of the journey. With the |>oli- 
tical discussions and transactions of the 
embassy, being irrelevant to our pursuit, 
1 do uot interierc. 

On the OtU of July, 1816, I embarked, 
vyith several other English geutleincn, at 
Macao, and on the 10th, his Majesty's 
ship Alceste, having on board his Excel¬ 
lency ihe Right Hon. Lord Amherst, 
Ambissador from the Prince Regent to 
the Ejnperor of China, arrived off the 
Lemma Islands. There 1 left, the Ho¬ 
norable Company’s cruiser Discovery, 
iu which 1 had embarked, aud weut on 
board the frigate. 

We had a very favorable passage to the 
Gulf of Chi-le, by which latter term 
the Chiuese denominate that province 
jn which Peking is situated. On the 28th 
of July, the five vessels of which the 
squadron was composed, were safely an¬ 
chored off the mouth of the river Pei-ho, 
Asiatic Joum.~ No. 22. 


lie shewed me a book containing the ser¬ 
vice, wit ch he said they read when they 
worshipped this picture. The service 
was in an exceedingly mysterious style. 

I could n»>t that evening (it was now late, 
and l left tin.* place at day-break tlie next 
morning) make out the scope of it. 

This picture, and the name Teen Choo 
Rcdore (by which the Romish religion is 
known) were the only vestiges of the 
Chr'wtiaq religion that occurred to me 
during the whole of our journey. 

August 13, we were entertained at n 
banquet, given by two Imperial Commis¬ 
sioners, in the name of the Emperor, at 
Teen-tsin. The same principle wfcjcti 
operated, when in Europe, inferior moil 
and wine were placed at the bottom of 
the table, manifested itself in a different 
way. The Imperial Commissioners, the 
British Ambassador; and the Commis¬ 
sioners, Sir George Staunton and Mr. 
Ellis, sat on very low cushions, perhaps 

Vol. IV. 3 G 
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six or eight inches from 'the ground, on 
which a red felt cloth was placed. We 
pride ourselves, and I think justly, on 
bringing fellow-creatines of the human 
species as nearly to a level a* education 
and circumstances will permit, by avoid¬ 
ing marks of inferiority and subjection. 
Hot absolutely required for the preserva¬ 
tion of social older, '(lie people of this 
Country value themselves for having fixed, 
by express rules, evciy man’s place in 
society, and attaching to it certain ex¬ 
ternal ceremonies, to force it upon the 
notice of ail persous. Of the observance 
of these forms, superiors are always ex¬ 
cessively tenacious. A spirit, of domi¬ 
nation on the one hand, and of abject 
Submission on the other, generally pre¬ 
vails. Au officer, with whom I often 
cuuvcifcil, said of the Emperor, “ lie is 
a heaven to ns,” which is as strong in 
their apprehension, as if it were express¬ 
ed in our phraseology, “ He is God 
Almighty to us.” 

The general principles of our religion 
give a tone of elevation and dignity to 
the human mind, which is not felt here. 
Associating at stated periods for woiship, 
and to receive religious instruction when 
the infinite greatness of the Deity is con¬ 
tinually held up to the view of princes, 
nobles, and people; and the Idea often 
suggested that all earthly distinctions are 
comparatively nothing, and will soon 
terminate. This model ales the tendency 
to dominion, to which the human mind, 
iu prosperous circumstances a,id ele¬ 
vated situations, are ever prone ) and at 
the same time, without interfering with 
the good older of society, raises to a 
manly feeling the hearts of the [Hiorest 
and most abject. The people of this 
country never meet under similar cir¬ 
cumstances. They do not associate umlcr 
Something approaching equality for the 
worship of their gods. The priests ne¬ 
ver preach or teach orally. They occa¬ 
sionally inculcate piety to the gods, and 
the practice of morality by means of the 
press. 

1 am now writing to. you from a tem¬ 
ple, iu which are upwards of a hundred 
priests, and as many idols. About fiity 
priests worship with morning and evening 
prayers, which occupy nearly forty mi¬ 
nutes, images of Huddha. There are 
three images placed ou a line; before 
these the priests burn tapers, offer in¬ 
cense, and recite prayers, sometimes 
kneeing and repeating over and over 
again invocations, and sometimes putting 
the forehead to the ground, in token of 
adoration, submission and supplication. 
Day after day, and year after year, this 
is gone through ; but they never associate 
with the people of any rank or age, to 
deliver instructions to them. Indeed they 
are not qualified. They are generally 


illiterate and uuiustriictcd themselves. 
They are the mere performers of cere¬ 
monies, and should never be denominated 
by the same name that is applied to the 
ministers of the Christian religion. ’Die 
multitudes of people in this conutry are, 
in a moral ami religious view, as sheep 
wirliout a shepherd. 

Without referring to the peculiar and 
important duties of Christianity, but 
speaking merely of its general aspect in 
Protestant countries, with the qualifica¬ 
tions and duties of its ministers in the 
public assemblies of the people, how 
vastly superior to the system of Paganism 
which prevails here 1 The contrast struck 
me very forcibly during Divine Service, as 
performed l*y the Chaplain of the Em¬ 
bassy in this very temple. We have heard 
much here about sitting, or not sitting in 
the presence of great men. The Chinese 
eairy I heir objections to a ridiculous 
length, to persons sitting, who are of 
rank a certain degree inferior to them¬ 
selves, and on no occasion, religious or 
ceremonial, do superiors dispense with 
this usage. Hence, when looking round! 
the congregation during sermon, and see¬ 
ing an English nobleman, gentlemen of 
the inferior titles, officers iu itis majesty’s 
service, merchants, mechanics, soldiers, 
and servants, till sitting in the same room 
ami listening to the same instruction, the 
idea mentioned above, of the general ad¬ 
ministration of the Christian religion be¬ 
ing so very far superior, occuircd with the 
greatest force. 

The labouring poor, in every conntry, 
who cannot read, might at first sight be 
supposed to be nearly on a level,—bet our 
Sabbath and public assemblies, for social 
worship aud oral instruction, in the du¬ 
ties of men to God and to each other, 
place our poor in much more favourable 
circumstances than in this country. When 
flic poor do not avail themselves of the 
advantages within their reach, its it is 
too often the case, the beneficial effects 
of course will not appear. 

The middling and higher classes of 
people also who have money to spend, 
and whose time is not wholly occupied in 
providing the means of subsistence, are 
placed in much more favourable circum¬ 
stances than people of the same descrip¬ 
tion in this conntry. There is more in¬ 
tellectual occupation within their reach. 
The free discussion of questions connected 
with the welfare of the country ; the af¬ 
fairs of benevolent, literary, and scientific 
societies, even the newspapers and the 
monthly journals, all tend less or more 
to employ, to exercise and strcpktheu the 
intellectual powers. Here all discussion 
of the measures of government being en¬ 
tirely disallowed, all associations of the 
people for any purpose whatever, being 
discouraged, and no interest takeft in the 
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acquirement of science, or of a knowledge 
of the general affairs of mankind, people 
possessing property and leisure, want oc¬ 
cupation ; and become commonly (I would 
not say always) either idle smokers of 
opium, or active devotees of sensual 
pleasure in the most irregular aud un¬ 
natural forms. I udcceul images on porce¬ 
lain utensils for the writing-desk, aud 
for the tea-tabic, are found in many large 
towns in the interior of the country, ex¬ 
posed in shops. Still there are degrees of 
public indecency, which have existed and 
do exist iu other countries, which are en¬ 
tirely unkuown in China, as far as ob¬ 
servations and books enable persons to 
judge. Indelicacy lias no place in their 
religion, as was the case in ancient Greece 
and Home, nor are uuhuppy females suf¬ 
fered by tlie government to walk the 
streets, as is the case in London.* 

Avu(. 20. — The Embassy arrived at 
Suug-cliow, which is one day’s journey 
from Peking. Here we remained eight 
days,discussing witUapvrson of high rank, 
nay (hat of a Duke, and of tiers, a question, 
considered of vital im]x>t'tauce by both par¬ 
ties. \et it all turned on a ceremony, 
ffigh officers of slate in China, dependant 
Tartar kings and princes, all |ierform to 
♦lie great emperor of China, a ceremony 
which is the strongest external expression 
of devotedness and submission, which 
this people, who abound iu external forms 
of submission, have been able to invent. 
To kneel down on tlie ground, to place 
the hands when bowing, forward on the 
door, and to strike the forehead against 
♦he earth once, seems an abundantly a|i- 
pareut mark of veneration, devotion, or 
submievion. They, however, increase 
this, by requiring the person to si l ike his 
head against the earth thrice; and they 
increase this, as we do our three cheers, 
bv three times three. Between each 
three, the worshipper rises aud stands 
erect, then kneels down again. This ce¬ 
remony is called Pntt hive* km how , which 
is rendered verbally, “ three kneelings 
and nine knocks." Some of the god* are 
worshipped by three knocks, some by six, 
ami heaven by nine. This ceremony is 
by tributary princes and Foreign Ambas¬ 
sadors performed to the Emperor, for its 
own sake, ami apart from every other ce¬ 
remony, aa an expression of homage. 
This is called by way of eminence *? f The 
Ceremony,” ami this is what the Tartars 
(for they were all Tartars wiio were sent 
ur negotiate) required from the British 

* The reader must bfware not to form an un¬ 
just cfthclunino, be must recollect that these 
■rrCtcbad women in China past tlietr lives in 
t*r*e* on the wstei *, In looking, over a lot of 
About toriy ve«««U, four out of tuc number, or 
about one Utah, k hi be found described *» ap¬ 
propriated prostitutes.—At. 


Ambassador. That he should-hesitate, 
will not be wondered at by many. 

The Duke at last pretended to give way, 
and on the afternoon of the 28th, at four 
p. m. we set off to tlie Palace of Yuen- 
ming-yuen, and after travelling all night, 
arrived at day-light next morning. The 
hour appointed by the Emperor (or, as he 
is sometimes called, the “ Son of Hea¬ 
ven”) for giving audience, had already 
elapsed. Tlie Tartars rise early. We 
were hurried, after travelling all night, uu- 
washed and undressed, to the door of the 
palace. A British nobleman, represent¬ 
ing his sovereign, and who had come 
so many thousand miles to the court 
of China, demurred, as was natural, 
to cuter thus into the imperial pre¬ 
sence, and pleaded with the Duke, who 
came out. to urge tlie Ambassador into 
the Hall of the Audience, that tlie fa¬ 
tigues of tlie night hail rendered him un¬ 
well, and therefore requested that the 
Duke, would beg his Majesty graciously, 
to defer seeing him that morning. To ef¬ 
fect this with hi- capricious master, the 
Duke went and said that tlie Ambassador 
was so ill he could not stir a step. This 
produced a gracious order, that the Am¬ 
bassador should retire to the house pro¬ 
vided for him, and his Majesty’s physi¬ 
cian would attend upon him. He did at¬ 
tend. What report lie made is not known. 
He rould not in tiutli report that the Am¬ 
bassador was exceedingly or dangerously 
ill. The Emperor thought lie was im¬ 
posed upon, and called a special meeting 
of his Cabinet; neither the Duke, nor 
Princes, nor the courtiers, who knew 
tlm fact of oui tiavelling all night, dared 
to tell him of it; his menial savants, 
who also knew the fact, did not tell him 
till two or three days afteiwards, when 
it was too late, and his iiiipeiial Majesty, 
iu a fit of auger (in the presence of tliosfc 
courtiers who knew the real state of the 
ease, and could, by stating it, appease 
him, but did not) decreed, that the Am¬ 
bassador should be required to depart im¬ 
mediately. This decree w as carried into 
effect tlie same day. At four i>. m. we 
left Yueu-niiiig yueu, and after travelling 
all night, a second time, arrived at Tuug 
Chow by break of day, on the morniug of 
the 10th. 

The Emperor found out afterwards the 
real state of tlie case, and degraded tlie 
Duke by removing him from situations of 
high trust which he held. 'Flic Duke is 
brother to the Empress. Three other tier- 
sons of the first rank were also removed 
from their offices, and an edict published, 
rinding his courtiers for their hateful in¬ 
difference to the public welfare, and la¬ 
menting that selfishness should be carried 
to sarh a degree; a thing, he said, which 
he did not believe possible. The Duke’s 

3 G 2 
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most intimate friends, as' his Majesty of its course, aft the frequent ravages 

stated it himself, who in ordinary cases which its impetuous waters at seasons 

professed the utmost attachment ami cor- make, by overflowing or washing away 

diality, smiling and fawning upon him, its soft alluvial books, gave dignity and 


when they saw him perplexed and cm 
barrassed by the Emperor’s questions put 
(a him, would not, though fully in their 
power, put. him right, or state the truth 
for him. Every one said, “ It is not my 
business.Alas !” said the Emperor 
in his edict, “on what a dangerous rocky 
eminence does a Statesman tread.” And 
in the next line adds, “ If you had no 
regard for the minister, had you none 
for your country? ” 

Notwithstanding all this, his pride and 
notions of dignity would not allow him 
to give an explanation to the Ambassador. 
He, however, ordered his own officers to 
treat hint with politeness as he passed 
through the country. The night after the 
expulsion (for such our departure was), 
he seat three articles as a present, or In 
their phraseology, “ a donation” to the 
King of Ktiglaud, and took tiirec articles 
from our presents, or, as they called them, 
“ tribute.” One article consisted of the 
portraits of our loved and lamented 
Sovereign and his Queen. 

f said 1 would not enter into the poli¬ 
tics of the embassy, but the brief sketch 
I have given you seemed necessary, to 
enable you to judge a little of the charac¬ 
ter of this despotic semi-civilized court. 

Sept. 2.—Wet commenced our return 
from Tung-chow. Time does not permit 
me to describe any part of the country 
through which we passed ; most of it, 
indeed, was travelled over by the English 
aud Dutch embassies in the reign of tbe 
late Emperor Kicn-lung, and is described 
in the books published on those occasions. 
The vast plain of Chin-le is what strikes 
everyone; and the extent of the canal, 
which is navigated fromTeen-tsin (called 
Ticn-simr by writers in the last, embassy) 
to IJaug-chow, in the province of Che- 
kcenir, is also far famed. We sailed on 
it only till we reached the Yang-tzo 
Keang, a noble, river, which rises in the 
province of Tze-chuen, and empties it¬ 
self into the sea, not far from the ancient 
capital Nan-king: instead of crossing it, 
and passing down the opposite canal, 
through the Kenng, we proceeded against 
the stream of the Yang-tze-Keang as far 
as the lake Po-yaug, which we crossed, 
and at Nan-clinng-foo, the capital of 
Keang-su province, again came to the 
route pursued by the former embassy. 

On the 6th of October we crossed the 
Yellow Hivcr, which at that time did not 
present so grand a spectacle as was ge¬ 
nerally expected; its width was not so 
great, nor its current so rapid, as most 
of us supposed, nor yet were its waters 
to yellow. Still it had a fine appearance, 
and the recollection of the great length 


importance to the prospect. 

October llthand 12th, a little above 
Nan-king, at a fine Pagoda, called Kftou- 
miug-tze, we changed our flat-bottomed 
boats, used on the canal, for larger and 
differently built ones, intended to na¬ 
vigate the Yang-tze-Keang. Not more 
than half the space occupied by the walls 
of Nan-king is inhabited ; the remainder 
is field and gardens, with now and then a 
cluster of houses. 

Just before entering on the Yang-tze- 
Keang, we stopped at Kiva-Chow, where 
I conversed with a Mahennncdan gentle¬ 
man, in one of the temples of Buddha, 
where he was lodging for a day or two. 
Temples in Chinn, like religious houses 
on the Continent, are often employed as 
temporary inns by travellers. Govern¬ 
ment also turns them to this purpose; 
hence it is, the temple from which I ad¬ 
dress you is made the dwelling of the 
British ambassador. 

Mahommedans are found in considera¬ 
ble numbers in several parts of China. 
They are allowed the exercise of their 
religion, and admitted into the service of 
the government. The gentleman I have 
now mentioned was an officer of govern¬ 
ment, and another, with whom I con¬ 
versed at the capital of Kenng-sc, was in 
the army, i was informed by these per¬ 
sons, that in Iveatig-Nau they have thir¬ 
ty six mosques, hut unlike the temples of 
tlie idolaters of China, they are generally 
locked up, except on their Sabbath, which 
occurs on our Friday. They have a teacher 
who recites their service in Arabic. The 
people also learn to repeat the service, 
but do not understand it. My informant 
said, that neither the service nor the 
doctrines were translated into the Chi¬ 
nese ; I should think he was incorrect. 
I wished him to inquire amongst his 
friends, and procure me a book; but he 
persisted that no book in the Chinese 
existed. 

1 endeavoured to learn ths state of 
their religion from these two persons, 
and from an old shopman in the north, 
whose sign-board, or rather lantern, 
which served the purpose of sigu- 
board^taught my attention. He had writ¬ 
ten otott, * an old Mahornmedan shop.’ I 
wished to ascertain from these persons 
by what word, in the Chinese, they ex¬ 
pressed the deity. They ail agreed in the 
same story, viz. that it was by the simple 
word Choo, “ Master, Lora or Sove¬ 
reign,” not by the word “ Shin,** a 
spirit, or immaterial divine being; be¬ 
cause, said the gentleman, at Kivac-hou, 
The Shin, “ Gods or Spirits,” were inblud- 
ed in the things created. “ We,” said he. 
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the priest of Buddba, silting by We King 
Chou, “ Venerate the lord.*' “ Who is 
the true lord of non-existence, and of 
whatever exists, the creator of ail things.*' 

« There is nothing can be likened to him, 
nothing compared to him; lie is the only, 
the true lord.” 

To the word Teen, as used for the 
deity, the other person objected, by say¬ 
ing, “ Heaven was created by the lord 
and the gods also.” 

By the person first alluded to, I was 
told that at Kae-fnng-foo, in the province 
of Ho-nan, there were a few families de¬ 
nominated the Tedou-Kin Kedou “ The 
religion or sect which plucks out the 
sinews ” from all the meat which they 
eat. They aiso,had a Le-fae-sue “tem¬ 
ple of worship,” and observe the eighth 
day as a sabbath. 

This statement corresponds with what 
is related in Uroziir, respecting the per¬ 
sons considered to be Jews,* and i think the 
account here given strengthens the proba¬ 
bility that they are so. The Mahoinmc- 
dau gentleman said he thought they were 
the same as the Teen-choo- Kedou, i.e. 
as tiic Hntnim Catholic Cliristiaus. 

A copy of a letter sent out in Hebrew 
by some Jewish gentlemen iu London, 
was lad season forwarded by a native to 
Ho-nan, with a promise that if lie could 
find any prison that could read and 
answer the letter iu the same language, 
lie should be rewarded for his trouhle. 
■He went to Kac-fung-foo, and as he said, 
(burn! a man who could read, and said he 
understood the letter, and undertook to 
procure an answer in a tew days ; but the 
times were so troublesome, from various 
rumours of rebellion, that the messenger 
became apprehensive, and left before the 
person who took the Hebrew letter from 
him, brought him any answer. 

October 19 th, we left Kiva-chow and 
the beautiful prospect seen from it. Op¬ 
posite to it there rises out of Yang-tze- 
Keaug, a conical island, called Ki-ehau, 
“ The Golden Hill.” It was visited by 
some of the emperors of the present fami¬ 
ly, and is ornamented with temples up its 
sides, and a pagoda at its summit. 

From the rapidity of the current, the 
navigation of the Keang, as it is ail called 
for the sake of brevity, is difficult and 
dangerous. We depended on the wiud, 
and we never sailed at night, wluch occa¬ 
sioned our stopping whole days at one 
place, and at other times bringing to very 
early in the day. This continued till the 
i‘Jth of November, when we left the Po- 
yaug lake, and chaogcd boats at the capi¬ 
tal of Keang-se. Thus for a whole 
month we hail delightful walks of miles 
Into the country. The dimate was cool 
•ad pleasant, and the scenery greatly 

* See M mlonaty Intell. p. mu 


varied. The banks of the Yong-tze- 
Keang, diversified by gentle swells clothed 
with wood, exhibiting foliage of every 
form of leaf and every hue, were beauti- 
ful. 

On the Po-yang lake I visited a most 
romantic spot. In Shangtung we passed 
not far from the birth place of Confucius, 
and at the place I now mention, there is 
a college at which Choo-foo-tzi, the most 
esteemed commentator on the four books, 
taught about GOO years ago. The college 
is situated at the top of a glen through 
which a clear stream winds its way over 
a rocky bottom; near the stream are cul¬ 
tivated spots, and up the sides of the hills a 
variety of timber grows. At the top of the 
glen the Leusban, “ mountain of retreat,” 
lifts its dark rocky summit, and defends 
the “ College of the White Stag Valley ” 
from the northerly blast. Here Choo-foo- 
tzi taught. They shew the rock on which 
he sat to angle, and a tree yet bearing ' 
flowers, which he planted with his own 
baud—to pluck tlio leaves off is by the 
local magistrates strictly forbidden. 

Htc. 20, wc passed the mountain called 
Meli-ling, which divides the provinces of 
Keang-se and Canton. To render it more 
easily passed, a deep cut was made 
through the solid rock, at its summit, by 
the liberality of an individual who had re¬ 
tired from the court of the dynasty Yang, 
about a thousand years ago. His image is 
now placed in a temple on the Canton 
side of the bill, and divine honors paid 
to it. But the whole of this laud “ is full 
of idols, they worship the work their 
own fingers have made.” 

Jan. 1st 1817, the embassy arrived at 
Canton. Nearly six mouths had elapsed 
from the time that 1 embarked at Macoa. 
During the course, 1 visited a great many 
temples; they were commonly in bad re¬ 
pair, and sometimes in ruins. Those re¬ 
ligious structures, somewhat similar to 
the monument at London bridge, called 
by us pagodas, and by the Chinese yu, 
were many of them falling down. They 
were built chiefly during the last dynasty. 
Priests do not live in them, but idols are 
placed in the different stories, anil from 
an inscription 1 saw on one, 1 judge that 
an idea of placing the idol as near to hea¬ 
ven as possible, was part of the motive 
for building. The highest are nine sto¬ 
ries ; some are seven, some five. They 
are ofteu built on the tops of mountains, 
where the labour and expense of erecting 
them must have becu very great. 

I should have been glad to have written 
you a further account of my journey, ami 
to have indulged in some reflections, but 
the large proportion of time which my 
varied avocations demanded, and a rather 
widely extended correspondence, prevent 
my doing so. 
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CALCUTTA. 

Fort William, Jan. 17.—-Doubts ap- 
peariug to have been entertained of tlic 
right of corps or detachments encamped 
in the vicinity of a fixed cantonment, to 
draw extra hatta after the period of their 
arrival, although .such corps or detach¬ 
ments have not appeared in general orders, 
as appointed to occupy such cantonment, 
add as much inconvenience if not detri¬ 
ment to the public service, might ensue 
on occasions of emergency from any de¬ 
mur in the jmy department to disburse 
such extra hatta, and the authorized al¬ 
lowances to marching establishments of 
corps, placed in such situation: his ex¬ 
cellency the right lion, the governor gene¬ 
ral in council deems it expedient to direct, 
that in future, on any similar case occur¬ 
ring, the pay department shall in the first 
place discharge the pay abstracts, although 
containing charges that may appear doubt¬ 
ful, and afterwards refer such [mints for 
decision through the prescribed channel. 

Jan. 21.—The circumstances which pre¬ 
vented tlic immediate reduction of the 
volunteer battalions, lately returned from 
Java, no longer existing, the right lion, 
the governor general in council is pleased 
to determine, that the tth, 5th, fitli, and 
light infantry volunteer hat. shall be re¬ 
duced from the 1st proximo, up to which 
date all arrears of pay and allowances, 
due to the odiceis ami men, are to be dis¬ 
charged. 

His excellency the right hon. the go¬ 
vernor general in council, adverting to 
the frequency of otlicers on leave or fur¬ 
lough, taking their passage on ships 
which arc not formally dispatched by an 
agent on the part of government; is 
pleased to direct, that the furloughs of 
officers proceeding to Europe, shall in fu¬ 
ture be considered to commence from the 
date on which the pilot qiiiis the ship, on 
which they may hate embarked. This 
regulatiou is equally applicable to all 
ships, whether helongiug to the honor¬ 
able Company, or to private or foreign 
traders. 

Jan, 28.—The right honorable the go¬ 
vernor general in council, in communica¬ 
tion with his excellency the comiuander- 
iu-chicf, under whose immediate autho¬ 
rity the administration of military Iatv is 
conducted, performs a gratifying pari of 
h'8 public duty, in recording the high 
seftse entertained by the government, of 
Lieut. Col. C. Kagan’s eminent merit and 
zealous services, during the period that he 
has filled the office of judge advocate ge¬ 
neral in Bengal, and his lordship in coun¬ 
cil deeply regrets that continued ill health 
should. have compelled the lieutenant- 
colonel to return to Europe, and to re¬ 
linquish the. honorable employment, 
which he has filled with so much credit, 

^Jrosclf and advantage to the state. 


His excellency tlia right honourable the 
governor in council is pleased to notify 
in general orders, that the clothiugof the 
army will in future be prepared and sent 
to corps, so as to be ready for issue on, 
or as soon after, the 1st of January of 
each year, as practicable, for the year 
preceding, commencing with the clothing 
for the year 1817. 

Statement of the Proportion of (MF- 
reckonings payable in advance, on «c» 
count of the Year 1816, to Colonels of 
Jlegiments , Sfc. Sfc. 

Rank. Names and Period* for whirl) due. St. Bn 
Liut. Gen. Mir Jno. Macdonald tor 

the full year;.6,000 

Win. Palmer,* front the 
1st Jan. to the 20th 


May 1816.2,311 

Hugh Stafford,- for the 

full year.6,000 

James Morris do do .. 6,000 
MajorGeu.Sir Robert Blair, do do 6,000 
Hcnnet Marley, do do.. 6,000 

Dyson Marshall. 6,000 

Sir J. Wood, do. 6,000' 

Sir J. Horsford, do .... 6,000 

J. Gordon, do.6,000 

SirG. Martimlell, do... 6,000 

C. Stuart, do .6,000 

St. George Ashe, do.... 6,000 


Sir 1). Ocliterlony, do .. 6,000 

Frb. 11.—The right honorable the 
governor in council adveiting to the fre¬ 
quent instances which occur, of damage 
and loss in fleets of store boats proceeding 
to subordinate magazines from the ar¬ 
senal, under charge of natives, lias deemed 
it expedient to establish a new class of 
ordnance warrant officers, under the title 
of sub-conductors of ordnance stores, the 
number of whom is for the present fixed 
at twelve. 

His excellency the right honorable, the 
governor general in council, is pleased to 
authorize the following allowances to be 
drawn by the officers and staff appointed 
to do duty with the dromcdaiy corps, 
which are to he considered as consoli¬ 
dated allowances, and to be in lieu of all 
claims whatsoever, viz. 

Sonant Rupee*. 

To a lieutenant.200 

Additional to the adjutant. 50 

To a cornet..150 

To theassistantsuigeou as lieute¬ 
nant .200 

The embarkation of the 78th regiment 
for Europe, calls upon the governor ge¬ 
neral iu council to bear testimony to the 
conduct of that distinguished corps during 
its service in every part of India. ( lt is 
most gratifying to this government to pay 
to the regiment a tribute of unqualified 
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applause ; the zeal and gallantry so con¬ 
spicuously manifested by the corps at 
Assaye, and so uniformly maintained 
throughout all its subsequent exertions in 
the field, not haring been more exemplary 
thqu its admirable regularity and disci¬ 
pline on eveiy other occasion. Such be ■ 
haviour, while it must be reflected upon 
by themselves with conscious pride, can¬ 
not fail to procure for the ollicers, non¬ 
commissioned officers aud soldiers of the 
78th regiment, the high reward of their 
sovereign's approbation. 

A splendid entertainment, was given by 
the meichants of Calcutta, Feb. 22d, at 
the town hall, in honor of II. C. Fer- 
gusson and H. Compton, Esquires, the 
eloquent advocates, to whose splendid 
exertions the commercial world were so 
highly indebted in the great aud important 
trial as to the Dispatch. We understand 
nearly three hundred cards of invitation 
were issued for this festival, it is an¬ 
nounced iu the Government Gazette that 
sumptuous vases of gold of the value of 
eight tliousaud siccas each, are uow iu 
the hands of the artist, to he presented to 
those gentlemen, as a lasting memorial 
of the admiration and gratitude of the 
commercial community. 

Lieutenant Richard Burney, of the 8th 
Bengal Native Infantry, gained to his 
sole property the prize of the lac of 
rupees. 

Feb. 7.—A general meeting of the sub¬ 
scribers to the Bengal Provident Society 
took place at the Town Hall. From the 
statement presented by the secretary, it 
appears that the capital of Sicca Rupees 
2,10,960 realized on 897 shares ; has by 
interest, and advantageous investments 
iu the Honorable Company's notes, been 
improved at the rate of 16J per cent. 

The net capital of the first class being 
Sa. Rs. 2,38,115, will accumulate in 
thirteen years hence at couipouud inter¬ 
est, should the rate average at 6, 8, 
9, or 10 per cent, as follows, viz. 


Sa. Rs. Sa. Rs. 

2,38,115 at 6 per ceut. in 13 yeais 

is 5,10,000 

Do.8.do .... 6,59,826 

Bo.9.do_ 7,42,654 

Bo.... 10.do .... 8,30,636 


The 897 shares are divided among 392 
lives, 156 of which are resident in or on 
their way to Europe, and ether distant 
parts, which prec'udes the possibility 
of obtaining at present, any accurate in¬ 
formation relative to casualties. It may, 
however, be s. tisfactory to know, that 1 
the average cost ot each share was Sa. Us. 
235,3 aud under the supposition that all 
the members are now existing, the pre¬ 
sent value is Sa. Rs. 265,7. 


m 

His Highness Amrut ttao previous to 
takiug filial leave of the city of Benares, 
had with a princely munificence, re¬ 
leased all the prisoners confined for debt 
iu that city, by paying to their creditors 
the sum of 17,910 Rupees. 

Feb. 21.—The sixth anniversary meet¬ 
ing of the Calcutta Auxiliary Bible Socie¬ 
ty, was held at the Town Hall, wheu the 
following elections took place. 

Sir Edward Hyde East, ,to lie an addi¬ 
tional vice-president. 

Eneas Mackintosh, Esq. to be treasurer 
and collector to the society; Mr. Crutten- 
deu the late treasurer having resigned in 
consequence of iuilisposition. 

The following gentlemen to lie mem¬ 
bers of the committee for the present 
year; in addition to the president, vice- 
presidents, treasurer aud secretaries. 

Joseph Bnrretto, Esq.; W. B. Bayley, 
Esq.; A. Colvin, Esq.; G. Crultenden, 
Esq.; G. Forbes, Ksq.; Commodore 
Hayes; Colonel Thomas Hardwicke; J, 
1*. Ijiirkius, Esq.; J. Macwhirter, Esq,} 
R. C. Plowdeu, Esq.; W. O. Salmon, 
Esq.; G. Saunders, Esq.; J. W. Shew, 
Esq.; General J. S. Wood. 


SUPREME COURT. 

Friday, July 12, 1816.— John Smith , 
alias John Long, alias Edward Hunter , 
convicted of Larceny. —Wc briefly re¬ 
late a few particulars of this case, which 
were somewhat of tin uncommon nature, 
both as to the manner in which the theft 
was committed, and the versatile charac¬ 
ter of the otfender. He stood charged 
with having stolen a gold watch, with a 
carneliau seal, and gold key attached, on 
the 30th ultimo, from the dwelling-house 
of Mrs. Elizabeth Berkley. The prose¬ 
cutrix is the widow of Lieutenant Berk¬ 
ley, late of the military service on this 
establishment, aud resides at Sealdah, in 
the suburbs of the city. ()n Tuesday, the 
28th ultimo, the prisoner was introduced 
to her at her house, under the name of 
Capt. Long, by a Mr. Janies Lumsdaine, 
and drank tea with her that evening. It 
was then that he saw the watch, which 
the prosecutrix hud sent for from her bed¬ 
room, to learn the hour. The prisoner 
repeated his visit on the following even¬ 
ing, and again on the Thursday mm uing. 
Mrs. Berkley was then sitting at work in 
her hall, with her back to tin- bedroom, 
and the prisoner, after sonu com < option, 
during which he declared liimseif ,o be a 
man of large proputy, and deMious of 
takiug a wile,began to walk about, prais¬ 
ing thg prettiness of her house, and say¬ 
ing he should like just such an one. At 
this time he must have taken an opportu¬ 
nity of slipping unobserved Into the bed¬ 
room, and carrying off the watch from 
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the toilette tabic, on which it lay. After 
strolling about some minutes he left Mrs. 
Berkley, who missed the watch imme¬ 
diately on his departure, and sent her 
servant, Shekh Luteeb, iu pursuit of him. 
Lutecb found him iu conversation with 
Mr. Lunisdaiiic at Mr. Decosta's, and 
told Mr. Lunisduine, that he had taken 
away his mistiest’* watch. The prisoner 
on bring told hy Mr. Lumsdaine that the 
lady wanted her watch, said that he had 1 
given it to Mr. Bell, a watch-maker, to 
be repaired, and that he would now go 
and fetch it. Saying this he left the 
house, and was not afterwards seen hy Mr. 
Lumsdaiue, who appears to have been a 
mere casual acquaintance. On the af¬ 
ternoon of the same day, the prisoner 
went to the shop of Mr. Martin, a watch¬ 
maker, iu the Cossytulluli, and after giving 
a silver watch which he first said lie 
wished to sell, and afterwards to he re¬ 
paired, produced Mrs. Berkley’s gold one, 
which tie declared to have stood him iu a 
thousand rupees. After taking a gold 
ring, goldbioach, and scent phial, which 
he said he would pay for on his return, 
aud leaving the silver watch as a pledge, 
he went away and was not again seen by 
Mr. Martin until examined before the 
police. He was afterwards secured aud 
the stolen property found on liis person. 
The prisoner in his defence asserted that 
he had no intention of stealing the watch, 
which was entrusted to him for the pur¬ 
pose of getting it repaired. He seemed 
to rest much on the assumed respectabi¬ 
lity of his character, declaring that he 
had formerly been steward or clerk to 
General Abercrombie. His declarations 
were, however, unsupported by valid 
proof, and he was therefore convicted. 

July 13.—The indictment against Paul 
Jones, Matthew Dias, aud Joze Joachim, 
was opened to the jury hy Mr. Ferguson ; 
who stated that the prisoners being ma¬ 
riners on board the Indian Oak, belong¬ 
ing to James Peter Fearon, a subject of 
his Majesty, devising and intending felo¬ 
niously to bum and destroy that ship, on 
the 16th of June last, upon a part of the 
high sea, distant about one league from 
the islaud of Saugor, and within the ad¬ 
miralty jurisdiction of the Supreme 
Court, did wickedly, wilfully, aud ma¬ 
liciously set on fire certain cotton, laden 
ou the Indian Oak, with the wicked and 
malicious intention by means thereof fe¬ 
loniously to burn aud destroy that ship, 
then being the property of Fearon.— 
Verdict of guilty against each of the three 
prisoners. 

16. The prisoners were brought to 
the bar to 'rteceive the sentence of the 
court; when the Chief Justice, in a so¬ 
lemn and impressive mauner, addressed 
them on the enormity of the offence, 
whereof they had b«cu convicted} by 


which it appeared, that for the sordid 
consideration of a paltry sum they hatf 
meditated the destruction of a ship, by 
which immense property and numerous 
lives were placed in jeopardy, ’I hat the 
conception of a crime so detestable 
evinced the most depraved principles of 
human nature—the blackest ingratitude 
to their employers, and t he utmost indif¬ 
ference respecting the lives of their fel¬ 
low creatures, ’lliat the atrocity of the 
offence, although not completed to the 
dreadful extent contemplated by the pri¬ 
soners, called for the utmost punishment 
that tiie court had tlio power of inflicting, 
and that therefore the prisoners should 
be severally confined in the gaol of Cal¬ 
cutta for the space of four years; that 
each should pay a fine of one rupee—and 
be further imprisoned until the respec¬ 
tive fines should be paid. 

Statement of Specie imported into Cal¬ 
cutta, in February 1817, by Sea. 


Dollars 9,73,261 at 205 per 


cent .is.Sa. Rs. 111,09,285 

0 

0 

Silver \alue.... 

.. 4,70,688 

8 

5 

Gold do. 

.. 33,625 

0 

0 

Sa. Rs.... 

.. 25,035,98 

9 

2 

TRICE CURRENT. 

Imports. Its. As. 

Vermilion. 

. per chest.. 

175 

0 

Quicksilver . 

. per seer... 

3 

5 

Camphor .. 

. per mauiid 

65 

0 

Pepper ........... 

. per do. 

17 

4 

Tin, new,. 

- per do. 

27 

0 

Ditto, old. 

. per do. 

28 

4 

Retclnut, Malacca, . 

. per do. 

3 

0 

Ditto, Pedier, . 

. per do. 

3 

4 

Tuteuaguc... 

. jier do. 

32 

0 

Malay Daumier. 

Half Boiled . 

. per do. 

. per do. 

3 

12 

Ilavv Hammer . 

. per do. 

2 

12 

Rattans, Malacca,... 

. per hundred 


12 

Iron, Swedish flat... 

. per fy. md. 

5 

8 

Ditto, square English. 

. |kt do. 

5 

0 

Ditto, English flat.... 

. per do. 

4 

0 

Ditto, Bar. 

. per do. 

4 

2 

Alum... 

. per do. 

5 

0 

Brimstoue. 

. per do..... 

9 

8 

Cloves. 

. per seer... 

3 

10 

Mace .. 

. per do. 

14 

0 

Nutmegs . 

. per do. 

13 

0 

Coir, Maldiva. 

. per maund 

11 

0 

Ditto, Ceylon, fine . 

. per do. 

8 

0 

Ditto, ditto, coarse. 

. per do. 

4 

0 

Ditto, Nagore, Devia, 

per do. 

8 

0 

Satin, Flowered, ... 

. per piece.. 

28 

0 

Ditto, Plain,. 

Ditto, Single, . 

. per do... . 

30 

a 

. per do. 

17 

0 

Velvet . 

. per do. 

45 

A 

Gauze Curtain . 

.per do. 

7 

0 

Nankeen . 

.per rorge.. 

45 

O 

Copper, 22 to 24 oz.. 

. per fy. md. 

51 

a 
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Intpoi fs. Rs. A. 5. 

Ditto, 1(1 to 23 oz- jut mil.... 50 0 

Whitt* Lead.per do. 17 8 

Ten, Hyson Umn.... jut box .. 100 0 

Smt.tr Cindy, (Chum), |»cr tub.... 20 0 

Almonds 1 , new.per inaund 22 0 

3l;iis<itts .per do. 18 0 

Cardamoms, bes>t,,... per seer... 3 0 


Its. At. P % 


Black. 3 6 0 

Blue. 3 9 0 

Emerald Green. 3 8 0 

Lucca. 2 8 0 

Yellow .... 3 8 0 

Kerseymere 

Black. 4 0 0 


Exports. 


Private Sales. 


Hatchery Hire, Bansul, per niaund 2 12 

Ditto Hama Salla, .. per do. 2 II 

Moogy Hice, 1st sort, per do. 1 3 

Balurn, 1st do.per do. 1 3 

Ditto, nucliatfa, .... per cl. 1 2 

dram Patna.per do. I 4 

Wheat, Honda, new,.. per do. 1 5 

Ditto, Gmignj illy,.... per do. 1 4 

Ditto,..InmaUy,.per do. 1 2 

Tunnenck. per do. 3 8 

Sugar, Benares, 1st sort, per do. .. 10 8 
Ditto ditto, 2d do. ..per do..... 10 0 

Ditto ditto, 3d do. ..per do. 9 0 

Ghee, 1st sort.per do. 19 0 

Ghee, 2d ditto.per do. 18 0 

Raw Silk, 1st sort ..per seer ..10 0 

Ditto, 2d ditto.per do. 9 0 

Ditto, 3d ditto.per do. 8 0 

Ditto, Rndnagore.... per do... . 

Gunnies.per hundred (i 12 

Gnnnj Bags.per do. 7 0 

Opium, Patna.per chest 2.110 0 

Ditto, Benares.per do... 2,010 0 

IV.chack .per niaund 8 0 

Cotton, Jalone screwed, per do. .. 18 0 

Ditto, Cutchowra.. ..per do. 17 0 

Red Wood.per do. 2 8 

Black Wood.per do. 4 0 

Dry (linger.per do. 7 8 

Long Pepper.per do. 23 0 

Cummin Seed ...... per do. 4 8 

Sheet Lead.per do. 10 0 

Stick Lac ...per do. 10 8 

Munject.per do... . 7 0 


COMMERCIAL NOTICES. 

Account of the description, quality, and 
average Sale Prices of the European 
Staple Goods, disposed of at the Ho¬ 
norable Company's Import Warehouse, 
in the month of February, 1817. 

Monthly General Sales. 


Manufactured Copper Its. As. P. 

Sheathing, 20 to 24 oz. 

per niaund.51 0 0 

Thick.45 0 0 

Lead in pigs. 10 1 0 

Hoop Iron aud Rivets. 

Hoop Iron. 7 9 0 

Kimashells . 2 0 0 


Claret, from Bunies and Sou, and Paxton 
aud Majoiihanks. 

1815 16.per do/cn.. 30 0 0 

1816-17.do....33 0 0 

Rates or Kxciiance. — Feb. 1817, 
from Calcutta. 

To Madras, 335 Sa. Rs. for 100 Star T’s. 

Bombay 100 S. R. 109 Hy. Rs.' 

J* nglaml 2s. 7d. aud at 6 inon. sight. 
Dollars in quantity, at 207 Rs. per 100. 
A Guinea to purchase in the Bazar, is at 
8 Rs. 8 Annas. 

Exports by Sea, for Jan. 1817. 

Halite in Sa. R. As. 


Alum . 890 5 

Akercorah .. 127 8 

Augur Wood . 1,220 0 

Amur . 665 3 

Annisml. 3,791 4 

Aloes . 909 -2 

Brimstone . 11 8 

Beads . 614 0 

Benjamin. 1,273 0 

Brandy. 961 11 

Borax ami Tinral . 9,941 10 

Com-. 493 3 

Cotton. 2,80,362 0 

Cinnamon. 127 8 

Cochineal. 6,475 0 

Cummin Seeds. 9,180 15 

Cloves. 13,511 0 

Coffee . 5,338 13 

Coral . 2,000 8 

Cotton Threiul. 651 0 

Cassia and Buds. 14,686 12 

Cutch . 991 10 

Camphor. 16,685 12 

Claret. 2,148 0 

Canvas ... .............. 7 ,3 j9 8 

Copper ami Nails . 9,853 0 

Cutkee. 159 9 

Dry Ginger. 27,938 7 

Ebony. 2,830 9 

Gunnies and Bags ........ 7,943 12 

noulcond.... 171 0 

Gum Copal. 2,799 6 

Gold Kiuarey .. 8,275 7 

Gallingall. 1,612 14 

Gin . 1,276 13 


Broad Cloth, superfine medley 


town scarlet, per yard...... 14 0 0 

Broad Cloth, superfine Saxon 

green. 7 8 0 

BroadCloth, Aurora. 4 2 0 

Broad Cloth ordinary, 
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Hiug or Assafcctida . 6,175 10 

Indigo. 22,37,000 0 

Iron and Hoops .. 5,750 0 

Kincob. 1,560 0 

Kentledge. 4,055 0 

Long Pepper and Roots .... 12,635 1 

Vol. IV. 3 H 
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Value in Sa. R. As. 

LacDye .. 62,249 15 

Lac Lake. 994 

Lisbon Wine . 2,350 8 

Munjcet . 5 >®22 

Madeira . 18,927 

Nankeens . 400 

Nux Vomica . 

Nutmegs.. .. 15,520 

Opium.3,07,998 

Pepper. 24,498 

Persian Gail . 868 

Quicksilver. 205 

Raw Silk ..2,16,476 

Rum, Country... 92 

Rattans ................ 3,059 

lied Wood. 2,615 

Sugar .2,26,033 

Sueur Candy, Country. 2,226 

Steel . 20 

Sapan Wood. 4,027 

Shawls and Rentals. 81,629 

Salt Pctie .1,28,140 

Saffron.. 231 

Sal Ammoniac. 688 

Piece Goods .18,01,013 

Ditto, Madras and Europe 9,246 

Snuff. 298 

Stick Lac. 13,813 

Skins, (Goat and Cow) .... 3,064 

Safflower. 2,231 

Shell Lac. 32,937 

Sago. 3,035 

Tutenaguc... 3,531 

Tallow Candles. 552 

Tea. 425 

Turmeric... 2,968 

Tin . 19,025 

Wax Candles. 5,232 

Woollens,...... 1,239 


0 

8 

0 

0 

0 

10 

6 

0 

8 

8 

8 

1 

l 

6 

6 

12 

5 

11 

8 

0 

4 

0 

13 

0 

0 

8 

8 

9 

3 

11 

0 

0 

11 

8 

3 

0 


Jan. 24. Ensign C. T. Thomas to be 
Lieutenant. 

Capt. J. Bryant, H. C. European regt. 
to be Judge Advocate General. 

21. Capt. G. Hunter, 1st N. 1. to be 
second Assistant to the Secretary to tlie 
Military Board, and 1st Assistant in the 
Department of Accounts. 

26th N. I. Capt. Lieut. W. Dunlop to 
be Captain. 

Lieut. G. Hawkes to be Captain. 

Lieut. Ensign P. D. Pownall to be Lieu¬ 
tenant. 


SURGEONS. 

Mr. J. Sawers to be a Presidency Surg. 

Mr. J. Renock Assist. Surgeon to the 
Dromedary Corps. 

Mr. Assist. Surgeon VV. Watson to the 
medical duties of the Civil Station at 
Beerbhoom, in the room of Mr. Assist. 
Surg. Lancaster, removed to Fort Marl¬ 
borough. 

FURLOUGHS TO F.UROFE. 

Capt. J. S. Harrott, 2d N. I. 

Lieut, and Brevet Capt. J. Paterson, 
4th N. I. 

Capt. J. Gabb, 1st N. I. for the reco¬ 
very of his health, instead of his private 
affairs. 

Lieut, P. Jereinie, 2d N. I. 

Capt. T. J. Turner, 11th N. I. 

Cornet Thornton, 1st N. C. 

RESIGNATION. 

Ensign Dakin, 26th N. I. 

ADMINISTRATIONS TO ESTATES. 


Grain. 


Rice, • • • • 

bags, at 2 mds. each 76,501 
. 4,077 



Paddy. 



CIVIL APPOINTMENTS. 

Lieut. T. Young, 27th N. I. to super¬ 
intend the construction of a Cutcherry to 
be erected at Deyrali. 

Lieut. J. Taylor of Engineers to be su- 
perintendant of the alteration in the Nuz- 
zool building at Agra, denominated Mo- 
baruck Munzil for the use of the Collec¬ 
tor of Government Customs. 

MILITARY PROMOTIONS, 

Jan. 7.—Ensign G. S. Blundell, to fie 
Lieutenant. 

Capt. J. W. Taylor, N. I. to be Secre¬ 
tary to the Board of Superintendence for 
improving the breed of cattle. 

Capt. W. R. Gilbert, 15th N. I. to be 
member of the Board of Superintendence 
for the improvement of die breed of 
cattle. 


Mrs. Elizabeth Yeoman. Executor, 
Mr. John D’Rosario. 

Mr. Nicholas Bialc. Administratrix, 
Mrs. Margaret Biale. 

Mr. Domingo Pedro Lopes. Executor, 
Mr. Anthony Charles Lopes. 

Mrs. Eliza Percival. Administrator, 
D. Homing, Esq. Registrar. 

Mr. G. H. Walters. Administrator, 
D. Heming, Esq. Registrar. 

Abraham Hume, Esq. Administrator, 
D. Heming, Esq. Registrar. 

Mrs. Sarah Hall. Executors, Mr. 
Charles Brodie, and Mr. Johnstone Fitz¬ 
patrick. 

Lieut. John Fryer Goad. Executrix, 
Mrs. Anne Maria Goad. 

Cornet Thomas Craig. Executor, Capt. 
Edward Craig. 

Capt. Henry Wood. Executor, John 
Palmer, Esq. 

Mr. John Durell of,Batavia. Executor, 
Mr. Alex. Anderson. 

Lieut. Thomas Hunter Rans. Execu¬ 
tor, John Melville, Esq. 

Lieut. Alex. Irvine. Executor, David 
Clark) Esq. 
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C!ornet John Chalmers. Executor, 
Alex. Colvin, Jus. Esq. 

kedgeree arrivals and departures. 

February 1817. 

Amt alt, 

Feb. i. Ship Elizabeth, W. Ostler, from Lon¬ 
don. 

9. S. Harnett, 1 . Peyster, from London and 
Madras. 

II. American S. George, West, Hamburgh. 

14. Ameiican S. Argonaut, Obear. Boston. 

15. Lord Forbes, W. Wiseman, from London. 
•HI. Marquis of Wellesley, U. Maxwell, Iroin di>. 
2.1. Waurloo, H. Moore, from England; Sir 

James Hy. Craig, B. Brown, from Loudon. 

95, Eliza, Charles Siviac, do. 

Departures. 

Feb. 3. H. C. S. Lady ( arringtun, MrDougall, 
to England. 

10. Ship Windsor Castle, W. Hornblow, to 
London; Nestoi, K.'('beaker, to do. 

11. Aberdeen, Jos. Fenwick, do.; Allas, Joseph 
Short, do. 

21 . H. C. Lady Campbell, J. Marquis, to Eng¬ 
land; Lucy Maria, A. Barclay, to do. 

* 7 . Richard, J. McCIeene, to Liverpool ; Prince 
Dlntlier, W. T. Weatlnoall, to England. 

38. WolPs Cove, St. Stephenson, do.; Lord 
Cathcart, Jas, Talbert, London. 


BIRTHS. 

1*1. 18 .—Lady of J, M. Davidson, Esq. of a 
daughter. 

—. Mu., J. McArthur, of a son. 

*24. Mrs. S.irali Delanmigerade of a son. 

97. Mi". Ten-ca Elloy, of a still bom son. 

•29. Lady <<l Geo. Chester, Esq. ol a daughter. 

Fib. 10.' Mrs. Burnbain ol a son. 

Jan. n. At Cawnpore, Lady of Lient.-Col. J. 
Grcenstreet of a daughter. 

14. At Bitndali, 1-ady of Capt. W. H. Rainey of 
a son. 

16. At Tn hoot. Lady of Edward Brown, Esq, of 
a daughter, 

18 . At Pertaiibghur, Lady of Major Nation of 
a son. 

24. At Jaunpore, the Lady of Robert Davies, Esq. 
of a son. 

Feb. 3. Lady of Henry Tyler, l!sq. of a daughter 

s. Mrs. R. E. Jones of n son, 

.'i. Lady oI Nathaniel Wallich, Esq. M. D. of a 
daughter. 

8. At Moiiiflerpore, Lady of Philip Yorke Lind¬ 
say, Esq. ol a daughter. 

Dec. 9. At Delhi, Mrs. Mary Ovingerofa son. 

Feb. 3- At Pettaubghur, Lady ol Major J. N, 
Lumley of a daughter. 

2 . Mrs. G. Adie of a daughter. 

7. At Benares, Lady of Lieut. Thomas of a son. 

Jan. 98. At Cawnpore, Lady of Lieut. D. Thomas 
Of a daughter. 

Feb. s. At Dinapore, Mrs. J. Barrow of a 
daughter. 

6, Lady of Capt. B. Latter, commanding at Tl- 
talya of a son. 

Jan. 17. At Sylhet, Mrs. J. Stark or a son. 

Feb. U. At Cliunar, Lady of Elijah Impey, Esq. 
of a son, 

MARRIAGES. 

Jan. SO. John Slaughter, Esq. Indigo Planter of 
Shahabad, to Miss Eleanor Dunbar. 

29. Gabriel Vrignon, Esq. to Miss Eliz. Smith, 

17. Mr. W. Morris to Mrs. M.A. Williams. 

21 . Mr. Michael Bull to Miss Elizabeth Smith, 

13. Mr. John Mills to Miss Charlotte Htramper, 

27. Mr. George Rowland to Mist Charlotte Col- 

lings. 

II. George Bay ley, Esq. Assistant Surgeon, 99th 
N. I. to Mrs. McLeod, 

Feb. 7. Mr. Joseph De Mellow, to Miss Eliz. 
Flower. 

22. Mr. J. S. Nyss, to Miss Lydia Smith Johnson. 

—, Mr. Noah Chick, to Min Caroline Pereira. 
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IS. Mr, John Greenway, to Miss 3. Dias. 

Dec. 21. Mr. Chailes Duboisi, lo Miss Sarah 
Lueknedt. 

Feb. 4. John Morrison, Esq. Surgeon, to Miss 
Ann Sloaue. 

Jan. 98. Lieut. R. W. Wilson of the 1st Butt. 
99lh regt. N. I. to Miss Eliza Gibson. 

DEATHS. 

Jan. 94. Mr*. Elizabeth Yeoman, aged no years. 
—. Master Vincent Guii'alv's, aged 9 years. 

99. Miss Ann Muffin, igul 10 year*. 

25. Abranam Hume, fc.sq. ol ihe Civil Service. 

10. Jesse, tlie "ocond daughter of Mr. D. Cravin 
of Naupore, aged two yi'ai" and nine months 
Feb. 10. The infant daugli'tr of Nathaniel W.il- 
licli, Esq. M. 11. 

Jan. 93. At Chinturali, the Rev. Fre Manuel da 
Rozario. 

Dec. 96. At Delhi, Mrs. Mary Ovmgrr, the wile 
of Mr. Conductor Ovingtr, and recently on the 
river, two of his children, Jeremy and Sarah 
Gvinger, 

MADRAS. 

WATERLOO COMMITTEE. 

At a meeting of the Committee for the 
management of the Funds subscribed for 
the relief of the families of those who 
fell in the Campaign of the Netherlands, 
in the year 1815. 

Present; Lieutenant Colonel Caldwell, 
Chairman; Lieut.-Colonel M urray, Lieut.* 
Colonel D.drymple, Major Muctlouall, 
Major Agnew, Colonel Wmmorel, Mr. 
De Fries, Captain (Jnnsby. 

The Chairman laid before the Commit¬ 
tee a letter from his Grace ihe Duke of 
Wellington, acknowledging the receipt of 
the first communication addressed to his 
Grace, in January 1816', which the Com¬ 
mittee have the satisfaction to publish for 
the information of the Subscribers under 
this Presidency as follows :— 

Cheltenham, July 9, 1816. 

Gentlemen,—1 have had the honor of 
receiving your letter, with the several pa¬ 
pers inclosed, relating to tile proceedings 
of meetings of the inhabitants of Madras, 
held in January last, with a view to eon- 
tribute to the relief of the widows and 
orphans of the Brave officers and soldiers 
who fell in the battles fought in the Ne¬ 
therlands under my command, in the 
month of June 1815. 

The conduct of the inhabitants of Ma¬ 
dras upon this occasion affords an addi¬ 
tional proof of their patriotism, and of 
the interest they fed for the houor and 
prosperity of their country, which nei¬ 
ther the time duriug which they have been 
absent, nor the distance at which they 
find themselves from the scat of the war, 
can shake or diminish. 

1 beg leave to return you and them my 
best acknowledgments; and to assure 
you, that it is no small gratification to 
me to receive this mark of favour and 
kindness to the army under my command, 
from gentlemen with nearly all of whom 

3 H 2 
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1 have heretofore been connected in car¬ 
rying on the service of the country. 

I have the honor to be, gentlemen, with 
the greatest inspect, your most obedient 
and faitlilul, humble seivant, 

(Signed; Wrlumiton. 

The Hon. Sir Francis AlcXaiihtcn, S, m c. 

Hfc. mi'/ thr (ivnllcnwn eomposiii" the 

CommUtcrfor the ff’atcrluo Subscrip¬ 
tion at Almiras. 

A Sl.ilcnient of the Funds collected 
having been laid before the ('oniniittee, it 
is resobed to lemit by the earliest oppor¬ 
tunity a further sum ot six hundred amt 
nineteen pounds twelve shillings and five- 
pence, or pagodas ],'»f>U. 21). 50. and as it 
appears then is a balance ot p.igod.is 
70D. 7. 8. not yet received into the Go¬ 
vernment Hank, the Committee oariieUlv 
request those gentlemen or otlicis who 
may have .subscribed to pay into tlx* Bank 
the amount of ihcir respective subscrip¬ 
tions, or to remit the same to the Chair¬ 
man of the Committee. 

An account of the subscriptions receiv¬ 
ed, subscribed, disbursed, and amount 
not yet paid, is annexed for general infor¬ 
mation to the Committee’s report. 

Ftb. —At noon the ofliveis of the 
Supreme Court of Judicature at Madras, 
met in Ilit* chambers of the bon. the chief 
justice and paid their icspcets to their 
lordships and judges, according to the. 
custom on the first day of tciin. Shortly 
after the judges proceeded in their robes 
to the court, and the lirst law term for 
the year 1817 was commenced with due 
form. The number of practising bar¬ 
risters in this court will shoilly lcccive 
an addition of two. Mr. Stavely, who 
lias been practising at Bombay, may be 
expected betoic the end of term, lie ai- 
rived at Mangalore on the 2,Id Januai y, 
and was to proceed thence ovcrJand. Mr. 
Henry Bryue has been permitted by 
the Court of Directors to join the piotes- 
sion at Madras. 

The Madras goveunuent passed an or¬ 
der iu council, declaring martial law to 
exist in every district within the Com¬ 
pany’s dominions violated by the entrance 
of gangs of 1’indaris. 

> We copy the following singular adver¬ 
tisement. from the Madras Gazette of 
November Ibtli. Our readers may smile 
at the credulity of the. Nawaub, but we 
believe him to have been very sincere in 
the expectations held out hy his notice : 

“ Notice.—Nawaub Majood A1 Dow- 
lab Bchauder begs to inform his friends 
and the public, that the Mohurruni Feast 
commences on Friday the 22d November 
instant, and will continue till the libth of 
the said month of November; aud Na¬ 


waub Majood Al Dowlali Bchauder also 
begs to inform, that lie will celebrate the 
said feast in the Mount Road, at a spacious 
upper roomed house, called Ubbatioy 
Baug, at the corner of the road leading 
to the late Mr. Fallovvficld’s garden, and 
which will be very beautifully performed 
with abundance of liuhts, Ac. The 
lighting, Ac. will begin tit seven every 
night, and cud at tlncc (lit in the next 
morning, with lights of every kind to the 
amount of 50,000. The friends and pub¬ 
lic of every description who wish to come 
and sec tin* same, no prevention will lie 
made from the aliove said date to the end 
of November, in the Cbbausry Bang, or 
place ot worship. In the liist entrance of 
the lioi^e a row of lights will be placed, 
and chaiis, Ac. will be put in avarandali 
facing llic image ; and also Nawaub Ma¬ 
jood Al Dowlali Bcliaudcr trusts that 
gentlemen or ladies of any description 
will sit t in the *aid varniulah ; there aie 
lailings put, and lie trusts tint no person 
will go within the same : and lie fnrtlu r 
begs to inform that the same is a very de¬ 
voted place, audit - any person or persons 
make a supplication tin any tiling, such 
as tor having issue, wealth, Ac. and pio- 
niising to make, an offering at the said 
place, llic deil) will in tin 1 space nfoiicye.tr 
or six mouths comply with their request, 
for many persons ot ditTcmil descriptions 
have supplicated many filings which wen: 
complied with, and lie further bees to 
state, that the same lighting, Ac. will 
again be performed on the following dn}>, 
viz. on tin* 2d December, bill December, 
l!)th December, fitli January 1817, bill 
January, 7tit January, 8th January, llitlt 
January, 17th January, 18th January. - ’ 

Before the commencement of the solai 
eclipse which occurred in last February, 
a very large concourse of the natives ot 
bolli sexes, many of the higher orders, 
were assembled at the back of the surf, 
for the purpose of bathing in the sea; 
during the ceremony, which is performed 
at the end as well as at the beginning of 
itu eclipse, a youth was seized by a shark, 
uutl so dreadfully mutilated, that he died 
almost instantly. 

BIRTHS. 

Jan. 92.—Lady of Captain Woodhouse, of the 
7 th Madras Native Cavalry, ot a son. 
l.—Lady of K. Wallace, Lsq, medical store¬ 
keeper, of a son. 

’ MARRIAGES. 

19 _James Manning, cd battalion artillery, lo 

the Hon. Miss Mary Dc Rorqutfori, only sur¬ 
viving daughter of L, C. A. De Rocqitefori. 


BOMBAY. 

It appears from official documents, th.it 
the total value of all kindsof merchandize 
(except treasure and horses) exported 
from the port of Bombay, during three 
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years ending 30th April lfil.'i, was rupees 
45,235,443. 

The exportation of European articles to 
other British .settlements in India dining 
three years., was rupees 5,469,152 ■—and 
the exportation of the rmimented aiti- 
eles, the production, gro vtli, and inanii 
fact me ot the Britislisettlcments in India, 
to ports and places belongin'! lo foreign 
native and European powers within the 
limits ot the Company’s trade, was ru¬ 
pees 11,477,950; making ot European 
and colonial articles exported a value to 
the amount, of rupees 16,947,112. 

BIRTHS. 

Jan. 50th. I.atlv of Mr. John Hart of a son. 

Frh. urli. At Tann.tli, lady of Captain StoWne 

of a»on. 

MARRIAGES. 

.!<m 51 Dennis J)c Vitre, Enp of the Han. 

Couinaiiv's civil icrncc. to Miss llnuiltiva 

Mo.ire. 

JAVA. 

’1 uc Penang Gazelle of the 11 tit Janu¬ 
ary, states that the settlement of Minin 
was, about the middle of the picmling 
mouth, takeu possession of h\ the Dutch. 
'Cite civil ami military authorities, not 
exceeding in the whole fifty men, wei e con¬ 
veyed tlrther in a ft igatc. Captain Court, 
late resident, would proceed to England 
tin the Hon. Company’s ship .Marchioness 
of Exeter. 

Extract of a Letter .— Reported ma.s-.n- 
cre of some hundred Javans by the Dutch 
military.—Towards the latter cud ol No¬ 
vember last, the Petiugee or chief of the 
village of Chipamoonclmng, in the district 
of Chatsem, named Key.-a, observing dis¬ 
satisfaction to prevail among the inhabi¬ 
tants of the district, in consequence of 
some unauthorised exactions of the Ka- 
pala Chootack, ami other native chiefs in 
authority over them, took advantage of 
the circumstance, and getting sevt ml other 
heads of tillages to join, prevailed on a 
number of the lower class to assembl. 1 , 
under the ostensible plea of going to In- 
drantayo, to lay their grievances before 
the Landrost, as the president s assistant, 
who had charge of the police in those dis¬ 
tricts, was usually called. 

Having collected together a body of 
men in the first instance, small patties, 
under active emissaries, were dispatched 
to the neighbouring districts to heat up 
for recruits, and many cases occurred of 
poor people being tied and forced to join 
the party. As they increased iu numbers, 
the party moved towards the river Chi - 
inanook, the boundary between the In- 
dramayo districts and Cheribon, and iu 
their route were ‘joined by all who had, 
or fancied they had, any grievance to 
complain of. Among these, it is under¬ 
stood, that very few were from Kandang- 
houses; hat some heads of villages, and 


a considerable number of the lower class, 
are stated to have joined them from the 
district of ludiamayo, and of the latter a 
number from the lowland Crnwang dis- 
Uicts At this stare of their progress, it 
appears to have been first circulated 
among them that Puugaimn Kmioomau 
might he expected from the seaside, to 
join them as theii chief. This Pungairan 
Kaiiooman, who, I umlcisUnd, was ba¬ 
nished during the nisuncnioti of Bagnos 
llangun, is represented to be a descen¬ 
dant ot one >ei <lam, who v.os first pro¬ 
moter of the distnib.mees in Clieiibon 
formerly, mid bis family lui.i always pos¬ 
sessed great iulliiciicc in the u (.stem part 
of that distiict. V. h iteiei the i eal object 
or expectations of the li ndci.-. of these de¬ 
luded people may have been, it is clearly 
ascertained that imta single chief of lank, 
above the head of a village, joined them, 
or appealed in any maimer to give them 
suppoi t or countenance. By the time they 
arrived at Loheu.tr, a village situated on 
the batiks of the ('hiniauook, seven palls 
from ludramayo, the party amounted to 
about 900 men, which number it never 
cxccedcd. It is a fact well worthy of 
notice, that in the course of a desultory 
nuicli of m\ir lifty palls, fiom Chasam to 
Jjobeuat, not an m-tanoe .s known to have 
occurred «•( pionciiynt any kind having 
been injured; .mil although they remained 
stationas) at Lobcnar for n. my days, dur¬ 
ing which thence, paddy, eat 1 !e,iunlothei 
juopeity ol Mr. .Mmiiiughe was most 
temptingly i:i their way, under the charge 
only of a tew slaves, nut a single article 
was touched—not a human being molest¬ 
ed. Preparations were now in forward¬ 
ness by the residents of the 1’nanger re¬ 
gencies and t'hcriboii to attack the insur¬ 
gents, if they may be so called, and it 
was carried into execution at Lobcnar on 
20th December. It i« estimated that 100 
of the insurgents fell in the engagement, 
ami f)91 were made piisoneis. Kcysa, 
the Petiugee, who first commenced the 
insurrection, was observed to he very ac¬ 
tively encouraging his men to repel Mr. 
Alotman’s attack, and this man was 
found among the killed. When the pri¬ 
soners were disarmed, Mr. Mot man, the 
Dutch resident, (whose conduct merits 
praise for courage ami humanity) delivered 
them over to the military, in order that 
they might be securely guarded to Indra- 
ruayo. On their arrival there, they were 
all put into a coffee storehouse within 
the fort, and the storehouse was sur¬ 
rounded by sentinels. In the course of 
the night it is stated that an attempt was 
made on the part of the prisoners to 
escape from confinement; the soldiers on 
guard fired upon them, and, horrible to 
relate, it ended in the massacre of about 
300 souls, in cold blood, by the military ; 
under t.bc orders and in the presence of 
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their own officers! Mr. Motman did all 
that was in bis {tower to stop this dread' 
ful sacrifice of human blood, but without 
effect; no attention seems to have been 
paid to his representations, and he was 
obliged to submit, as lie himself declares, 
with feelings not to be describ'd, to the 
spectacle of an unarmed multitude of poor 
mislcd creatures, whom lie had vanquish¬ 
ed and made prisoners in the morning, 
massacred b} their «nards, commanded 
by two officers, one taring his Nether- 
land Majesty’s commission of captain, 
and the othyr of lieutenant, under the 
weak, inconceivable, and inhuman pre¬ 
text, that they could not be otherwise 
responsible for the security of their pri¬ 
soners, or for their own safety. Will it 
be credited that a number of unarmed 
wretches, confined in a secure teak wood 
building within a fort, should ever think 
of attacking a military force surrounding 
them as guards; and to whom they had 
but a few hours before surrendered them¬ 
selves as prisoners, while they had yet 
arms in their bauds ? He must fie cre¬ 
dulous iudeed who can bring his mind to 
believe this! If ever the truth comes to 
light, it will then, I am convinced, be 
found that an effort to give themselves 
fresh air, quite natural to so large a body 
of men confined in a building of compa¬ 
ratively small dimensions, the doors and 
windows of which were no doubt closed 
for security, was, by the pusillanimity, 
if not the cruelty, of their guards, con¬ 
sidered as an attempt to escape—and the 
scene of blood once begun, the prisoners 
apprehending what was to follow, made 
such resistance as was in their power, in 
the vain hope of saving their lives. Hut 
let this be as it may, those who remained 
alive from the massacre were embarked 
in coffee prows, and dispatched up the 
river to Canony Sambong, and while on 
the river the second act of the tragedy 
took place. An attempt is said to have 
been made again by the prisoners to 
escape, and on this occasion many more 
were, sent to the other world to join their 
companions in misfortune. Indeed, so 
Insatiable appears to have been the thirst 
for Javanese blood, that of 594 taken 
prisoners by Mr. Motman, on the day of 
engagement, but 113 arrived alive at this 
place, where they are now in confinement! 
Chiancore, 22rf Jan. 1817. 


CEYLON. 

ADMINISTRATION TO ESTATES. 

Capt.T. Fitzgerald, administrator, V. 
W. Vanderstraaten, Act. Reg. 

J. Geo. Kerby, Esq. administrator, V. 
W. Vanderstraaten, Act. Reg. 

Capt. Philip Peckham, administrator, 
V. W. Vanderstraaten, Act, Reg. 
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Rev. Mr. Wm. Ault, administrator, V. 
W. Vanderstraaten, Act. Reg. 

Joseph Beatty, Administrator, V. W. 
Vanderstraaten, Art. Reg. 

Mrs. D. A. De Ly, wife of Capt. Lock* 
ver, A. F.. De Ly. 

By virtue of an order made by the su¬ 
preme court of judicature in the island of 
Ceylon, bearing date the 22d day of June 
1813, notice is hereby given, that the 
said supreme court has granted probates 
and letters of administration of the fol¬ 
lowing estate, to administrator mention¬ 
ed below and that the said administra¬ 
tor is to file this inventory and accounts in 
court at the date here under-mentioned. 

Win. Tolfrey, letters of administration 
with the will annexed, granted to V. W. 
Vanderstraaten, Esq. Act. Reg. 22d Jan. 
1817, inventory to be filed 22d July 1817, 
accounts to be filed 22d Jan. 1818, 


MAURITIUS. 

From the Mauritius Gazette, of the 21st 
December, it appears that the summer 
there had been extremely unfavourable, 
from the opposite cause of which we have 
heard so much lately in Europe. The 
inhabitants have represented to his Ex¬ 
cellency the Governor, that the extraor¬ 
dinary drought would in many quarters 
prevent them from laying up the provisions 
necessary to their subsistence, lie in con¬ 
sequence lias decreed that rice shall be 
served out from the public stores on cer¬ 
tain conditions. 


His Excellency the Governor issued a 
Proclamation on 10th May last which 
enacts:— 

1. —No person shall exercise the 
professions of Physician, or Surgeoa 
in ibis island, without a diploma, or other 
regular document of qualification from 
one of the known schools, faculties, or 
I T niversifies, either in the United King¬ 
dom of Great Britain and Ireland, or in 
France, or other foi eign country. 

2. —A head of the Medical De¬ 
partment shall be appointed, who shall 
lie responsible to Government for every 
thing concerning this Department, over 
which he shall exorcise an immediate and 
serious inspection. Those professional 
men who may wish to practise in this 
colony, either as Physicians or Surgeons, 
shall present their diplomas or regular 
documeuts of qualification to him, and 
he shall report the same to Government, 
whose approbation shall be necessary. 
These diplomas shall afterwards be re¬ 
gistered in the registry of the Court of 
First Instance. 

3d.—The head of the Medical Depart • 
meut shall keep -a register, in which he 
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shall enter every case or circumstance 
which may be interesting to Physic and 
Surgery in general, or which may present, 
relative to these professions, any particu¬ 
lar advantage to this colony. In order to 
insure the execution of this regulation, 
the Physicians and Surgeons shall give an 
account to the head of the Medical De¬ 
partment, of the facts and events which 
tnay be worthy of particular attention. 
They shall also inform him, without de¬ 
lay, of the contagious or epidemical dis¬ 
eases which may break out either in their 
respective districts, or in any other dis¬ 
trict of the colony. They shall likewise 
give the same information at the General 
Police Office. 

4 —The head of the Medical Depart¬ 
ment shall inspect periodically the me¬ 
dicines, diugs, and compositions, of 
all descriptions, in the different pharma¬ 
cies established in this Island. The num¬ 
ber of pharmacies in the town of Port 
Louis is not limited : no person shall open 
a shop of this description without having 
first obtained the authority of Govern¬ 
ment for this purpose, after having pro¬ 
duced, lo the head of the Medical Depart¬ 
ment, a regular attestation from some 
known corporation or school cither in 
the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland, or in France or some other fo¬ 
reign country, of having previously prac¬ 
tised pharmacy with all the intelligence 
and knowledge required to carry on that 
art. 

5. — The Pharmacopolists shall have 
none but good drugs, always subject 
to the inspection of the head of 
the Medical Department. An annual 
inspection shall he made in ilicsc shops 
by the head of the Medical Department 
accompanied by the Commissaries General 
of Police, who shall seize the medicines, 
drugs, and compositions of every de¬ 
scription which shall be found to bet of a 
bad or deteriorated quality. 

6. — The Pharmacopolists shall sell 
and deliver their drags to well known 
persons only. They shall keep all poison¬ 
ous substances under lock and key, and 
only shall dispose of them on written 
prescriptions or orders from the Physi¬ 
cians or Surgeons. 
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7. —The names of the pupijs in phar¬ 
macy shall be registered at the General 
Police Office. 

8. —The art of Medicine shall only 
be exercised by the Physicians, Surgeons, 
and Medical Officers (Ofliciers de Santi) 
sworn, aiul duly qualified to undertake it. 
However, matrons, known by the name of 
midwives, may, on the report of the head 
of the Medical Department, be authorized 
by Government to practise that art, pro¬ 
vided they produce an attestation of good 
conduct, and undergo an examination 
touching their knowledge of mid wifry. 

9. —The Physicians, Sqrgeous, and 
Medical Officers (Offieiers de Sant^ 
and Pharmacopolists now practising iu 
the Island of Mauritius, are, as far as is 
necessaiy, confirmed by Government. 

10. —Doctor W. A. Burke is appointed 
Chief of the Medical Department, and 
Physician General. 

His Excellency having introduced small 
coin from India to the colony at a consi¬ 
derable expense, has issued a proclamation 
for the gradual cancelling of the dollar 
and rupee notes of the Treasury and Bank; 
so that no notes or obligations may remain 
iu circulation at the end of five months 
for a smaller amount than five dollars; the 
small coin, of which the denomination is 
not mentioned, is to be issued at its real 
value, four for a rupee. The proclama¬ 
tion is dated 5th May 1817. 

CAPF. OF GOOD HOPE. 

Cape Town Gazette and African Adver¬ 
tiser, Saturday, June 2HM, 1817. 

COOK FOR PC BI.IC SAMI. 

On Thursday the 3d Inst, will be put 
up at the sale of Alexander Grey and Co. 
an cxecllent plain cook, at present in the 
service of Joseph Lusou,Ksq., and is not 
parted with for any fault. 

A rival to Mr. Romeo Coates has ap¬ 
peared upon the Cape Town boards, in the 
person of a Capt. Carter, who enacts all 
the principal characters in the plays of 
Shakespeare. He is called the celebrated 
Amateur Tragedian. 
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East~Iadia House, Sep. 3d.—A Court 
of Directors was held at the East-India 
House, when the following Captains were 
sworn into the command of their respec¬ 
tive ships, viz.—Captain J. B. Sotheby, 
Scaleby Castle, for China direct; Captain 
A, H. Campbell, ship building by T. Mar* 


joribanks, for Bombay and China; Capt. 
W. Marjoribanks, ditto, ditto, for ditto; 
Captain P. Cameron, General Hewitt, 
for ditto. 

Sep. 10.—A Court of Directors was 
held at the East India House, when the 
followiug Captains were sworn into the 
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command «f tfieri- respective ships, viz. 
Capt. W. Patterson, George Canning, for 
Bombay and China ; and Cnpt. E. Bul- 
aton, Princess Amelia, for Madras and 
China. - 

Whitehall, July US, 1817.—-His Koya! 
Highness the Prince Regent has been 
pleased, in the name and on tin: behalf 
of his Majesty, to grant to Field-Mar¬ 
shal his Grace the Duke of Wellington, 
Knight of the most noble order of the 
Garter, &c. &c. &c. his Majesty’s royal 
licence and peimission, that he may ac¬ 
cept and wear the insignia ot a Knight 
grand cross of the Royal Sicilian Militaiy 
order of Saint Ferdinand and of Merit, 
ami also of a Knight of the Royal Sicilian 
order of Saint Januarius, which his Majes¬ 
ty the King of the Two Sicilies lias beei 
pleased to confer upon his Grace, in testi¬ 
mony of the high sense that Sovereign 
entertains of his distinguished merits and 
brilliant achievements. 

Whitehall, July 11), 1817.—His Royal 
Highness the Prince Regent lias been gra¬ 
ciously pleased, in the name and on the 
I'chalf of his Majesty, to grant to the 
Right Hon. John AI'Mahoti, and to the 
heirs male of his body lawfully begotten, 
the dignity of a Baronet of the Uuitcd 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, 
upon his retirement from his situation in 
his Royal Highness’s forces, with remain¬ 
der to his brother Col. Tims. M‘Mahon, 
Aidc-de-Camp to his Royal Highness the 
Prince Regent, and Adjutant-General to 
his Majesty’s Forces in India, and to the 
heirs male of his hotly lawfully begotten. 

War Office, Sep. Is?—1st. Ceylon 
Regiment—Captain John Pitt Boritein, 
front the 1st regiment of Life Guards, to 
be Captain of a Company, vice Oakes, 
who exchanges—dated July 28, 1817. 

Lord Amherst lias delivered to the 
Prince Regent a letter from Bonaparte to 
his Royal Highness, of which his Lord- 
ship was the bearer from St. Helena. 

The Emperor of Russia is expected to 
qujtPetersburgh for abouteighteen months, 
during which season he will visit the 
southern provinces of his empire, and 
particularly the Crimea, Kasau, Astracun, 
&c. 

If we may depend on the symptoms 
which are manifested in the public prints, 
there exists aipong the American mercan¬ 
tile interest, Something of a wish to divert 
the inland trade of Asiatic Russia, and die 
commerce with China, into a new chan¬ 
nel, which, says the American, “ opens 
the greatest facility to our navigation.” 

<f The Russian Government foreseeing 
the advantages arising from their posses¬ 


sions in that quarter, have spared no ex¬ 
pense to render their harbours safe and 
commodious. The poitof Tangarock, at 
the head of the Sea of Azoph, in addition to 
its local supplies, always atTutding a ready 
sale, has a depot of China winds, and 
furnishes the interior of Asiatic Russia 
with foreign articles, through the rivers 
Don and Volga. Odessa, situated between 
the Dueipcr and Dneislcr, is a flourishing 
and important port, from which, as for 
back as 1808, no less than 1,000 vessels, 
of different nations, cleared out with car¬ 
goes in one year. 

The ports of Nicoleff .and Chersen are 
rapidly improving, and in these various 
harbours a constant supply of wheat, bar¬ 
ley, rye, oats, tallow, becs-wax, wool, 
iron from Siberia, hemp, flax, bides, cor¬ 
dage, canvass, spars, naval stores, hare- 
skins, aud East India goods can be ship¬ 
ped, on an average, considerably less than 
from Riga or St. Petersburg!!. They re- 
quirt, in return, such articles as we now 
supply them with, viz. cotton twist, cof¬ 
fee, sugar, dye-woods, indigo, cochineal, 
pepper, &c. and which produces an additi¬ 
onal profit to that obtained in the ports of 
the Baltic. Goods also may be placed 
in entrepot, and continue there eighteen 
months free of duty—unimportant point. 
It is obvious then, and iu fact is admit¬ 
ted, that the commerce of the Black Sea 
is very desirable to us; hut if not as 
presenting a constant and profitable mar¬ 
ket lor our produce, at all events as hold¬ 
ing forth the strongest prospect of obtain¬ 
ing a great share of the carrying trade.” 

'Phe Indiauiaa just finished building at 
Ipswich, is the largest and finest vessel 
ever built there. The dimensions are— 
the length of the keel, l. r i4 feet; the ex¬ 
treme length on the deck is 19& feet; 
width, 43 feet 3$ inches;- height from the 
bottom of the hold to the upper deck, 31 
feet; and lated at 1,337 tons. 

A few days since as Capt. Smith, R. N. 
a near relative of Capt. Isaacs, one of the 
owners of the Indiaman, was going on 
board the vessel on the stocks, one of the 
ladders slipped from its position, and he 
was precipitated with great force from a 
height of nearly 30 feet. He was im¬ 
mediately taken up iu a state of insensi¬ 
bility, aud great fears were at first enter¬ 
tained of his recovery, but we are happy 
to hear the symptoms arc favourable, as 
no bone was fractured. 

court op ring’s bench. 

Guildhall, Monday , June 2d. Sittinge 

after Term before Chief Justice Ellen - 

borough, and Common Juries. 

Brierly v. Walker. 

This was an action brought -to recowr 
the sum of fifteen guinea, for work and 
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labour performed 1>y tbc plaintiff, while 
acting in the capacity of sen ah t to the 
defemlant. 

It appeared from flit* testimony of VVil- 
liani Barnes, who had been employed as 
boatswain’s yeoman, on board the Mar¬ 
quis of Camden, Bast Imliaman, that 
the plaint ill runic onboard that vessel, at 
Northtloet, in December, 1814, and vvas 
employed by the defendant, v\ ho was 
surgeon of the vessel, to allend on him 
as his servant, on a voyage to China. 
Defendant promised to give him £1*2. for 
his set vices during the voyage, and to 
grant him a further remuneration of fis. 
per month, if he were not rated on the 
ship’s hooks as an able seaman. The 
agreement was made in the steerage, and 
witness heard the whole of it. At the 
end of the voyage, the defendant gate 
plaintitf a certificate, in which be gave 
iiis late servant the character of an honest 
and sober man. He, however, denied that 
be was entitled to any pay beyond wliat he 
received from the East India Company, 
viz, 40s. per month, as an ordinary sea¬ 
man. 

Mr. Marrvatt, tor the defendant, con¬ 
tended that it was quite a novelty in the 
sendee, for any seaman, who was selec¬ 
ted to attend on an officer, and who was 
thereby relieved from the ordinary duties 
of a sailor, to receive any private remu¬ 
neration, lie being already rated on the 
ship's books as a person employed by the 
East India Company. The pay of a man 
servant was las. per month, but in this 
ease the Plaintiff actually received 40s. 
per month, as an ordinary seaman. The 
elaim now setup was entirely an after¬ 
thought ; for, when the voyage was at 
au end, the plaintitf, who had carried 
some things ashore for the defendant, 
received three guineas for his labour, and 
never demauded wages for his services 
during the voyage. 

Captain Sampson, who commanded the 
Marquis of Camden, stated, that the 
plaintiff came on board to look for a 
birth; and the surgeon’s servant being 
too young for the situation, he was dis¬ 
missed, and the plaintiff engaged in his 
stead. ’ He did not know what agreement 
was made between plaintiff and defen¬ 
dant. The former was rated on the ship’s 
hooks as an ordinary seaman, at 40s. per 
month. Servants were paid at the rale of 
15s. per month, for their servitude alone, 
but this was generally made up 40s., by 
rating them as ordinary seamen. Some¬ 
times, in the case of a very good servant, 
an officer would give a farther remunera¬ 
tion, hut that was completely optional. 

A lady of the name of Lawson, proved 
that she had paid the plaintiff, by Mr. 
Walker’s directions, the sum of three 
guineas, for carrying his trunks, &c. on 
shore. When he applied for payment, he 
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did not demand auy remuneration for his 
services during the voyage. 

There being no e\ idence to rebut the 
statement of the plaintili’s witness, who 
swore positively to a certain agreement, 
the jury found a verdict for the plaintiff, 
damages £15. 15*.—costa 40s. 

cot rt or chan rr,m. 

Lincoln's-Inn, Wednesday, July 23d. 
Illegitimate Chitercn. — Hn'unsori ami 
others , .fasteners of f/'Hlioin Alexan¬ 
der lived, an Insolvent, v. William 
-Hr,minder lleol l/'edder/niri', and 
others. Trustees of the same II illiam 
-Alexander Heed. 

Sir Samuel Ho milly stated, that this 
was a hill filed by the assignees of Wil¬ 
liam Alexander Heed, an insolvent, under 
the following cireumstauees :—A Mr. 
Heed, who had amassed a large fortune in 
the East Indies, and had several illegiti¬ 
mate children, one of which was the in¬ 
solvent, William Alexander Heed, the 
lather, the testator, by his will appointed 
the other defendants his executors and the 
trustees of his son, in the first instance ; 
that as he was then only sixteen years 
of age, he gave them in trust £1,000 to 
put him into a merchant’s house foi three 
years, to allow him a small sum for the 
first year, to double it on the second, 
treble it on the third, and to give him the 
remainder on his attaining the age of 
nineteen. He also gave, in trust to his 
executors £10,000 which was to he at 
their disposal to give to his son at the 
age of twenty-six, if lie conducted him¬ 
self properly, in a way as, if tile testator 
was alive, he would approve of. I’ius 
son, iu 1815, became insolvent, and took 
the benefit of the insolvent Act, and ap¬ 
pointed the plaintiffs his assignee*, aud 
specified in bis schedule his expectancy of 
the £10,000 ; lmt he had, by a motion 
made before the Master of the Hulls, got 
the money paid iuto court, aud had ob¬ 
tained surreptitiously an order from his 
Honor, that the interest of the sum paid 
into court should be paid to him. The 
Learned Counsel observed, that the ob¬ 
ject of his motion was, that his Lordship 
would grant an injunction to restrain the 
insolvent from receiving the iuterest, and 
that he would direct it to be paid to the 
plaintiffs, his assignees for the benefit of 
his creditors. He had uo doubt but his 
Lordship would see the justice of grant¬ 
ing this motion ; for, if persons were 
allowed to take the benefit of the Insol¬ 
vent Act, and afterwards be allowed to 
live in luxury on the property which their 
creditors were entitled to, the intention 
of the legislature would be done away 
with, as it was enacted to relieve the 
debtor, but not to cheat the creditor. 

Mr, Collinson followed on tbc same 
side. 

w w — — 
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Mr. Leach, counsel for the defendant, 
Jteed, contended that he was depending 
on the trustees. If they thought his con¬ 
duct was improper, they might not give 
him one shilling ; hut a man might he 
imprudent in early life, ami afterwards 
collect in his conduct, sons to gain the 
approbation of his trustees. Then would,. 
his Lordship visit him with the sins of 
his you'll, if his trustees thought proper 
to overlook them, and carry into effect 
the will of the le-laloi, who had guarded 
uguiu-L the volatile di-position of youth 
by piorhliiig lor him after that hey-day 
had parsed over, if lie desen ed ii. I aider 
those coii'idrjaiioiis, he had no doubt but 
his Loidslup would not ilisimli the older 
made by his honor the Master of the 
lloils. 

Mr. .Ihercromhie, on the part of the 
trustees, said, they were ready to sub¬ 
mit to any order of the Coiut, but they 
wished conscientiously to perform the 
duly intrusted to them. They could not 
see the son of their departed friend star¬ 
ving, while they had funds in their hands 
to pievent. it. lint they could not lend 
themselves to bis juvenile indiscretions, 
ami give the money that was intrusted to 
them to be .squandered on tiiose who bad 
lent themselves to the vires of a young 
man. They wished to act as fathers to 
him, and when he saw his folly, after 
correction, to send him again into the 
world as a respectable man. His Lord¬ 
ship would take into his consideration 
that it was in the power of the trustee, 
to refuse giving the insolvent one shilling 
because of bis impropriety of conduct; and 
M. would be tor his Lordship to decide 
whether the £10,000 did not belong to 
the crown, as there were no heirs, and 
the child'eu being illegitimate, they could 
not claim. 

The Lord Chancellor —“ Has the At¬ 
torney-General been served with notice? 
It is impossible for me to give a decision 
in this case, without the crown beiug 
represented. Let notice be served outlie 
Attorney-General.” 

Further consideration postponed. 

Ahraham Levy Beniamin, awl his JPife, 

in the matter of Joel Phillips , a 

Bankrupt. 

The Lord Chancellor —“ This is the 
petition of Abraham Levy Benjamin, and 
Martha Madalen Benjamin, his wife, 
praying that they may be allowed to prove 
a debt of 3,000/. (the proceeds of three 
India bonds, bequeathed to the petitioner 
Martha, by her sister Hester Barlow, by 
will dated the 6th of Ju'y, 1815), under 
the commission of bankruptcy issued 
against the bankrupt.—ft is admitted that 
the petitioners are now married, whether 
they were or uot when the testatrix was 
jiving, there is nothing to prevent the 
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husband from proving under the will; 
there might have been an imposition prac¬ 
tised on the testatrix, by her being led 
to believe they were married when they 
were not, but not of that nature or ex¬ 
tent to prevent a legatee from claiming. 
The testatrix made her will on the 6th 
of July, 1815, and died on the same 
evening, anti after directing ilrat she 
should have a decent funeral, according 
to the rites of the Jewish religion, she 
bequeathed to the petitioner, Martha, 
three India Bonds of 1,000/. each, and in 
ease of Martini having ceased to live at 
the testatrix’s death, then she bequeath¬ 
ed it to Lea, the tvile of the bankrupt, 
with this clause, that if the petitioner 
Abraham should he in want, she was to 
give him 500/. out of the 3,000/. ’Hie 
testatrix also bequeathed to Lea Phillips, 
an India bond for 500/. and her plate, 
&c. for the purpose of paying whatever 
debts she might leave unpaid at the time 
of her death, ami to defray the funeral 
expenses, and Lea Phillips was to be en¬ 
titled to the residue. She al-o appointed 
the bankrupt her executor, to have the 
will carried into effect. Then if the tes¬ 
tatrix had not made any other disposition 
of her property, flora the morning of 
the day she executed her will, until the 
evening when she expired, she must have 
died possessed of 3,500/. in India bonds. 
The bankrupt took possession of her 
bureau and papers, &c. as soon as the 
breath was out of her; and of course the 
bonds must have come into his possession. 
It was quite clear that the testatrix 
thought she had a sister living with a 
person of the name of Benjamin, in 
France. Levy Alexander was the agent 
of the bankrupt, aud ucgociatcd between 
liim and the petitioner, who resided at 
Nautcs, and in a letter to the bankrupt, 
he says that the difference of the name 
(meaning that as the Petitioner Martha 
was only named as Martha in the will, 
and had always called herself Martha Ma¬ 
daien) might make him hesitate in pay¬ 
ing her the legacy, if there were auy other 
sisters ot the testatrix; but that not be¬ 
ing the case, he did not see how the ob¬ 
jection could avail. It is clear, from the 
letters I am going to read, that the 
testatrix must have received letters 
from her sister, the petitioner, Martha, 
as she in her answers acknowledged the 
receipt of them, and tho«e answers were 
written by the bankrupt, and signed as 
follows by the testatrix‘ Hester, the 
daughter of Benjamin Cohen.’ So the 
bankrupt must, from this circumstance, 
have known, that the petitioner, Martha, 
was the person intended to have been be¬ 
nefited by the will. Although she has two 
names, it is a very common thing in fa¬ 
milies to mention only one; and no other 
person had exhibited a claim to be the 
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sister of the testatrix. When Levy 
Alexander went to Nantes, as the agent 
of the bankrupt, he advertised for the 
petitioners, and by that means they came 
together; and he misrepresents the situa¬ 
tion of the bankrupt as to this property, 
and tells them there are several lawsuits 
to defend, and advises the petitioners to 
accept of 480/. in lion of the 3,000/., 
which they refused, and the negociatiou 
broke off. The first question is, whether 
Martha was the sister of testatrix ? the 
second is, whether she is entitled to the 
3,000/. ? and the third is, whether the 
petitioners have a right to prove under 
the commission of bankruptcy ? The pe¬ 
tition did not state why the Commis¬ 
sioners refused the proof. I think, how¬ 
ever, in the first instance they could not 
have well admitted it. 1 have no hesita¬ 
tion in saying, tiiat Levy Alexander and 
the bankrupt got possession of the 3,000/. 
and divided it, and Alexander got one- 
third of it for his agency. Therefore 
take an onlei that the Commissioners do 
forthwith receive the claim of the pe¬ 
titioners, and allow them to be present at 
the investigation into the bankrupt's pro¬ 
perty. I cannot forget what has come to 
my knowledge in the progress of this 
cause. When the hanknipt contended 
that it was only the sum of 000/. that the 
petitioners were entitled to, instead of 
the 3,000/. he was willing to pay the 
000/. into Court; bat the moment he was 
ordered to pay in the greater sum, a 
docket was struck against him, and his 
brother is the petitioning creditor; and 
after working the commission, the whole 
estate of the bankrupt to pay this 3,000/. 
besides the other creditors who have 
proved their debts, only amounts to 100/, 
As to the question of the arrest of the 
bankrupt, it can be no bar to the pe¬ 
titioners going before, the Commissioners 
to prove the debt of 3,000/. The bank¬ 
rupt, however, may be now discharged 
out of custody. Take the order as 1 
have directed.” 

vice-chancellor’s court. 

Tuesday, August 19.— Ex-parte Gil- 
let t, in the matter of Hudson.—Sir Sa¬ 
muel Romilly stated, this was a petition 
ou the part of the assignee of Mr. Hud¬ 
son, a bankrupt, praying that certain 
sums mentioned in the petition as being 
invested in the three per cents, in the 
name of the bankrupt, nearly eleven 
years ago, and ou which no dividends 
had been since claimed, should be paid to 
the assignee by a decree of the court for 
the benefit of the creditors at large. 
The bankrupt was in India, and it was 
represented that no communication could 
be had with him by bis creditors. 

Mr. Hart was at a loss to see how this 
application could be granted without first 


ascertaining whether the funded property 
in question really belonged to the bunk* 
nipt or not. It would be difficult to 
settle this point until a decision was had 
ou a petition of Mr. Baron, now filed in 
court. Tu this petition Mr. Bacon stated, 
that he had remitted from India, in the 
years 1804, 1805, and at subsequent 
times, to J. B. Hudson, bills to the 
amount of nearly .£20,000, for the pur¬ 
pose of having the produce of the re¬ 
mittances invested in bis (Mr. Bacon’s) 
name in the public funds. That on his 
return to Kiigland fiotn India, in 1810, 
he could receive no satisfactory account 
ftom Mr. Hudson of these investments, 
and had at length discovered that they 
were made, not, as ordered, in his (Mr. 
Bacon’s) name, but in Mr. Hudson’s ; 
and' that the latter had, it) speculations 
in the funds mi his own account, lost 
the greater portion of the amount thus 
remitted to him. lu 1810, a commission 
of bankruptcy was sued out against him, 
ami Mr. Bacou, under that commission, 
bad proved a debt of jCl 6,000, and since 
received a dividend of j£2,2IO. He sub¬ 
sequently discovered that some money bad 
been invested in the three per cents, 
early in 1806, in the name of Hudsou, 
no dividend on which bad ever been claim¬ 
ed ; and being conscious that this was a 
part of his property, lie had filed a peti¬ 
tion to have it paid to him, and not to 
the general creditors who now claimed it. 
If tliis purchase in the funds had bra'll 
made by Bacon’s order, and with his 
cash, there was no doubt the money was 
properly his ; if made out of other funds 
then lie could have no exclusive claim 
to it. This onght to he a matter of pi i- 
tnary inquiry, which could be ascertained 
by sending interrogatories to India, where 
the bankrupt was said to he. 

Sir Arthur Piggott appeared for the 
Bank, to see that, if payment were or¬ 
dered, it. should he received by the pro¬ 
per authority. There was one circum¬ 
stance in this case which he must men¬ 
tion. The dividends alluded to were not 
now standing in the original names. A 
late act of parliament had transferred to 
the commissioners for the reduction of 
the national debt, all unclaimed divi¬ 
dends for the ten years preceding July, 
1816; these were among the number so 
transferred; but the act of parliament 
reserved for the parties interested a inode 
of reclamation. The form of the present, 
petition must be altered to meet this 
mode; the Bank would throw no obstacle 
in the way of doing it. 

Sir Samuel Romilly was at a loss to 
see what chance there was of a satisfac¬ 
tory inquiry in the manner pointed out by 
Mr, Hart. 

The Vice-Chancellor observed, that the 
remittances from India on this occasion 
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appearing coeval with the pailieular in¬ 
vestments at issue, looked as if they were 
connected togc'licr, partieuluily when 
coupled with the cimuu 1 tuner ot the 
insolvent’s never haviutr received the divi¬ 
dends, or returned them amoipf his gr- 
neral eilects. The hotter plan would he, 
to send jut' iiop.atoi ies to Hud-mi, whom¬ 
ever he could he found, as to the teal 
proprietorship of the pinprit), and to 
van the hum ol the petition so as to 
meet tin- transfer ot the Minis so liuuLd 
l»v the Bank. 


(OMianv!, coons. 

Quern —Thonia.s llatktr, of 

Ornioiid-u'ew-, S. James’s, appear'd 
Ih’Iio'- i lie Magisiiutc-, to an-err an in¬ 
humation laid .eMii.si him !»y John Craw - 
ley, an nllieor itelom it.io the Excise, tor 
li.-.vi tut; in his posM'vsicu, mid concealed in 
his house, live iurn.mis ot silk, two 
pier-s ol Bandana hamlkerchiefs, and 
three s'nawL, tat of finrigu maiitifaelme, 
ami iiahle to sei/ttre. 

Jolif .'’.linl,ridge, ill, (’.utwriglit-Streel, 
hast N.iiililicld, an oiiicer Ik longing to 
till' C-uMonis, .‘•liii-'il, iii t o;i Saturday, 
htli duly imt. lie went, in company with 
John (iaw Icy of the Excise, to defend¬ 
ant’s house, in ()i mood Mews, St. 
James’s, where, after gaining admittance, 
l'c informed defendant they had an inhu¬ 
mation against him for having contraband 
goods concealed in his house; iU id, alter 
some sears h in different rooms and clo¬ 
sets, they found Ihe several articles ahove- 
Tiientioiicd, and now produced in court. 
They immediate!) sc ,rd the same as con¬ 
traband, and on the 7th lemovcd them 
to the king’s warehouse. 

John Crawley, the person who lodged 
the information, corroborated the ev idencu 
given by last, witness. 

Wm.Tailing, an olllccr belonging to the 
warehouse in which East India goods are 
deposited at the Custom House, and 
whose particular duty it is, and has been 
for many years, to examine all goods 
seized and brought thithci, and to deter¬ 
mine whether they are of East India ma¬ 
un mture or not, pi»dtired the two pieces 
of Hnndana hatulken bid's which had 
been deposited at the Custom House on 
the 7 th instant, and sworn liy the two 
last witnesses to have been seized in de¬ 
fendant's house, and deposed, that lie. 
had attentively examined them, and be¬ 
lieved them to he of East-lmlia manu¬ 
facture. 

Both the sitting magistiates (all these 
Excise cases requiring two magistrates) 
were very particular in their inquiries 
how he could undertake to swear posi¬ 
tively that these handkerchiefs were not 
of English manufacture, when it was 
fenown that handkerchiefs fabricated in 


, Marriages, and Deaths. [Ocr. 

Spiral fields were brought to such perfec¬ 
tion as to deceive the best judges of Italia 
niiiimtactures. 

Mr. Tarling pointed out to them two 
or three marks by which hr could judge 
with exact precision; one was by a par¬ 
ticular schidge, another by the teel, Imt 
the third we did not hear; after winch he 
assured the magistrates lie had been «o 
loit” in the pi act ice of the duties of his 
ollic, that he was sure he could not lie 
mistaken. Witness said further, that all 
the goods had been tallied a- low as pos- 
sib!'’; the shawls had been set down at 
only l.»«. each, though they would fetch 
fniii and five cieneis eaili it sold here, 
hut they were all obliged to be exported. 
'1 lie wind* 1 ot the piesent valuation 
amounted only to .£'!), the penally on 
vvh.eh is three times the value, £'27. 

Tin delenduit was convicted in the mi- 
tigated penalty of one half, being jEIJ. 
10,. and 10s. costs. 


Lmaheth Street, .lit!,'. 20—Thomas 
Wood was brought up in the custody of 
.Miller the officer, charged with stealing a 
gold watch, chain, and seals, fmiii an of¬ 
ficer on bo.ud the Warren Hastings, East 
indiamau, on her pas-age home. 

Toe pri-onri was apprehended by the 
above-named officer in Southampton, af¬ 
ter a despeiatc lesistancc. 

He was committed for trial. 

At Gloucester late Assiz.cs was tried, 
a cause, in which Mr. IMorhall, of Chelt¬ 
enham, was plaintiff, and Sir H. C. Lip- 
piucott. Hart, of that county, was detcu- 
duut. The action was brought for ,ui al¬ 
leged trespass bv the Sheriffs officers, in 
selling under ail execution the furniture 
and effects of Mr. Morhaii, which lit: 
claimed as trustee for a Mrs, Woodward, 
under an assignment from Mr. Brisac, 
with whom she lived. This cause arose 
from the one of “ Povvney, Esq. against 
Biisae,” tried at the Lent A-siz.es, and 
took the same favourable turn for Captain 
I’owney. The jury found a verdict for 
the .Sheriff; and his Lordship (as in the 
former action) was pleased to certify that 
it was a proper cause for a special" jury. 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, and DEATHS, 
HOME LIST. 

BIRTH, 

S T'’ r w "} r l - College, the tody of the 
Key. t. w. j.e Ha,, of a son. 

MARRIAGES, 

Sept. 23d. At Winchester, James Toone, Esq. 
youngest son of Cot. Toone, East-!ndia JDirec- 
tur, to Miss MiUimav, youngest daughter of the 
late Sir H. St. Juhn M ildmay, of Hagmersfleld, 
Hants. 

Sept. 26 . At Boxtcd, in Essex, Capt. Partby, 
Bengal Horse Artillery, to Ann, eldest daughter 
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of the Rev. Dr. Honker, Hector ol Rottingdeaii, 
Sussex. 

Al Pickering, ill Yorkshire, J. C. Hudson, Esq. 
of the Hon. East-lndia Company's servue, to 
Mary, eldest dauglitei ol .1 1'otlirigill, Esq. of 
Kingtlmrpe, one ol His Majesty's Deputy l.mi- 
tenants lor the North Riding of the said Count), 
and Col. of the Mh N. York Militia. 

Aug. 12 . Al Lambeth Church, W. Silibahl, M. D. 
Suigeon Hi "flic lorces in the Id*- of France. to 
E. A. A. VVright, only daughter ol the la’e Di. 
Wught, of Opoiln 

Aug. 30. At New Cliuieh, Maiy’ebone. C. Wil¬ 
kinson, Esq. wholesale Teadcaler, Basmgliall- 
street, io Ann, daughter of T. W. Hodgson, 
Esq. 

Sept. I, At Clifton. Capt. H. 7. Madge, Royal 
Engineers, to Alice Watson, dutighlci of .1. VY. 
Hull, E'q. late of 0ie.it Duddow. Esn.x. 

Sept.*. At Newington, H. Mm Dock, Esq. of 
the Civil Service Madra-, in Eliza, 3 d daogliUi 
ol S. Thomas, Esq. of Hovel Place. 

Sept. a. At Hie Chapel of Hu EmiH enry tlie 
firitidi Ainb.iss.id.'i in Pair-, R. Haxiei, Esq. 
ol Bombay, In l.. H. \onnge«i daughter of J G. 
I'aikliuisi. Esq. and the lati Dowager lady 
Boy nloii. 

Sept. JO. At Is'uigton, Mr. W. Dimes, of Hatton 
Gardi n, jmiIh nor, to Elizabeth \\ ml. rsgdl.only 
daughiei ol the lateC.ipi, E. W. Pieicy, ol the 
lion. Company's service. 

DEATHS. 

Aug. 12. At Clifton, in (he 701 I 1 year of his age, 
Kyles Irwin, Esq. lortrierly ol the East-India 
Company's Civil Establishment al Madias, af¬ 
terwards on Com in China; this genth man 
published, in 1787 , ail aicnunt ol a voyage up 
the Red ben, and journey over the desert, 111 a 
series ol litteis; he retired Irom the sciviee in 
170 *. 

Srr J. T. Duckworth, Hart. Adm. of the White. 

Aug. 27. At Wnuhester, John Jcivis llrei.ton, 
aged 14, vblest son ol Sic Juhleel Ilrrutnn. Bart. 
Cominissionei ol the Navy at the Cape ol Good 
Hope. 

Aug. 28 , At Kaplioe, of a typhus fever, John 
Kmvaid, Esq. aged (is years, for many years a 
surgeon in the Hon. East-lndia Company's 
service. 

Sept. 4 At Idc, near Ext ter, Mrs. Luscombc, 
relut of S. l.usenmbe, M.D. of Exeter. 

Sept. 11 . Ai Kensington, ol a decline, aged 18, 
Anna, thud daughter of the late A. Gilchrist, 
Esq. Edinburgh. 

Sept. 22. At Ins house in Hanover Square, aged 
72 , Sir .1. Eaile, Knt. F.U.S. Master of the 
Royal College of Surgeons, many years s < nior 
surgeon of St. Bartholomew's Hospital, and 
surgeon extraordinary to His Majesty and 
household. 


LONDON MARK UTS. 

Tuesday, Sept • 23, 1817. 

Cotton.—The Colton market has been without 
briskness; the greater proportion of the Bcngals 
were taken on Tuesday, and it is stated llmt they 
will be for resale.—The public sale at the India 
House this forenoon consisted of 53* bags, of 
which 278 were licngals, of an uncommon line 
quality, ami sold I4d. « >7d. ; and 253 Bourbon, 
sold 2 s. id. a 2s. dd. The market by private con¬ 
tract may lie stated very heavy. 

Sugar.—The public sale at the India House Hus 
forenoon consisted of 5,830 bags; the whole sold 
freely 46. 0 6s. above the last sale prices, hut not 
so high as bad been anticipated, or in proportion 
to the advance ol the other descriptions—Ordi¬ 
nary brown, but with good grain, *7s. a 48 s.— 
Yellow damp, Sis. Gd. a 5Ss. Gd.—Fine dry, 54s. 
a 56s.—Whue low, 58». od. a 61 s.—Good strong, 
ftjs. Gd.—Good white Manilla, 66s. 

Confer.—The temporary depression in the prices 
of Coffee, and the heavy market, have brought the 


ex'c-neirc foreign housts, who have la’g; order* 
unexecuted, immeui.vily forward; the sales of 
last we. k in consequence went off with «■ insklc- 
ralile bii.kness, at an advance of fnHv 2 s. p.r evst. 
on Jamaica; the Dutch Coder sold 3s. e 4 .. high¬ 
er.—At llte India sale a part of Hie Cnmpauy’s 
Mocha sold ai no*. Oil. and 13 u., hui the greater 
proporiion was taken in at no-. being the puce 
fixed by the Company at win. h offers would be 
received—Eight yellow Java, 105s. n 106s. Od.— 
Chelihon dark yell, w, 102s. a I02«. Gd.—pa'c yss. 
a 90s. Gil —Hie two latter aie 4s. u 3s. per cwt. 
lowi r than the I i.t sale. 

huiu.ro. —The di'lli.ii il for Indigo continues; the 
premium on parti Is of the last India sale is lid, 
to 1 3d. per lb 

AVe.—There i ontinuts considerable inquiries 
afier Rite, vviy high pmes ate maintained. 

Spies .—The demand for .Spices appears im- 
pinving ; .1 small sale of J'cppei is declared for 
mh Nov. l)y pollin' salt this lorenonu, 791 ling* 
Kist-lndii Ginger, sOs. a 52s.; 07 boxes Cassia 
Cignco, yl. 10 s, a ill. tos. 

Snltp. Irt .—Tlicic was a public sale of Saltpetre 
hi ought forward this forenoon, consisting of I,SIR 
baa 1 ., on the same terms and with the same al¬ 
lowance, ns if sold at Hie India House; the price* 
4ls, Gd. a 42s. in bond , but it is supposed only a 
small part was disposed of at the latter priee: the 
previous maikct currency was *is. a 42s. lor 
rough; 48s. a 49s. foi refined. 


INDIA SMITING INTELLIGENCE. 

Atnor.lt. 

Aug. (Kith. — At London—Wexford. Barnard, 
from China, left 1st Apr 1, and St. Helena loth 
July. 

Sip. 1st.—Aurora, llavisidc, from China, left 
1st April, and Si. Helena 10 th July. 

yfug. ' 16 Hi .—At Dovi r,— Alacrity, Findlay, from 
the Cape and St. IlUena. 

— At Pnrisniouili—l almouth, Rich, from St.He¬ 
lena, sailed 29lh July. 

— Moira, Galloway, from Bengal, with the gd 
bait. 53d regt.—Sailed 25 th March, and St. Helena 
2 Dili July. 

— Tyne, Bell, from Bengal, sailed 3 i*t March. 

Sept ififA.—At Plymouth—Dorjh, Edwards, from 

Bengal, left 3d April, Isle of France 2d Jun<h 
St. Helena 24th July. 

— Warrior, Peacne, from the Isle of Franfce, 
Sailed 12th April, and the Cape 9 H 1 July. 

Mh.— At the Downs—Jane, Berrldge, from the 
Cape 1st July. 

Fassenger per Aurora,—Mrs. Unions, from St, 
Helena. 

Passengers per Wexford.— Mr. John Godwin, 
Surgeon, and Mr. Johu Morice, died at sea. 

Departures. 

Aug. 24tA —From Gravesend, Marq. Anglesey, 
Mooisoin, for tort William—Albion, Bishop, foi 
Cape ot flood Hope—Snake, for the Cape. 

tmh .—From Gravesend, Nymph, Henderson, 
for (.'ape of Good Hope. 

Sept. 2d.—From Deal, Iris, for Cape of Good 
Hope— I'rince Regent, for Bengal, From Ports¬ 
mouth, Vansiuart, .for South Seas. 

5tA.—From Deal, the Brampton, for Bombay— 
Lord Cathcan, for Bengal. 

1th. —From Uravesenu, British Colony, Scott, 
for tlie Cape. 

9th.— From Deal, British Army, for the Cape 
of Good Hope. 

14lA.—From Dedl, George, lor Bengal. 

lilA.—From Portsmouth, the Hero, Parcc, for 
East-Indie*— From Deal, Charle*, for the South 
Seat. 

21 #/.—From Liverpool! the Bengal! Cuthbert- 
son, for Calcutta. 



TIMES appointed for the EAST-INDIA COMPANY’S SHIPS of the SEASON 1317-18 
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Price Current of East-India Produce for September 1817. 427 
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Cochineal...lb. 

0 

4 

0 

to 

0 

5 

0 

Colter, Java.cwt. 

5 

5 

0 

— 

b 

b 

fi 

— Cheribmi... 

r » 

2 

0 

— 

s 

2 

ti 

—— Bourbon . 








— Mocha . 

15 

10 

b 


8 11 

0 

Cotton, Surat.Ib. 

0 

1 

J 

—■ 

0 

1 

fi 

— Extra tine. 

u 

1 

7 

— 

0 

\ 

8 

— Bengal . 

0 

L 

0 

— 

0 

1 

J 

»"-■■■ Bourbon . 

0 

0 

0 

— 

0 

rt 

9 

Drugs, &r. fm Dyeing. 








Atues, EpatiiM .cwt. 

*i 

10 

0 

— 

10 

0 

0 


4 

10 

0 


b 

10 

0 

Borax, Refined. 

5 

0 

0 

— 

b 

10 

0 

-Unrefined, orTmcul 

"1 

10 

0 

— 

1) 

0 

0 

Camphor unrefined. 

12 

0 

0 

— 

IS 

0 

0 

Caiden)oms l M.'ilabar..lb 

0 

3 

0 

— 

0 

s 

fi 

—- Ceylon. 

0 

o 

9 

— 

0 

3 

0 

Cassia Buds.cwt. 

IH 

0 

0 

— 

<20 

0 

0 

—— LlglKM. 

Castor Oil.lb. 

to 

0 

0 

_ 

13 

10 

0 

0 

l 


_ 

0 

4 

0 

China Root.cwt. 

2 

0 

0 

— 

2 

b 

l) 

Cnculus Indicus. 

2 

b 

0 

— 

2 

15 

0 

Colombo Boot. 

2 

12 

0 

— 

2 15 

0 

Dragon’s Blood. 

30 

0 

0 

— 

12 

0 

0 

Gum Ammoniac, lump,. 

10 

0 

0 

— 

IH 

0 

0 

— A r.ibic . 

4 

0 

0 

— 

5 

0 

0 


— Assilatida. 

-llonvunm. 5 to o — bi 0 0 

——Auiin■.cm. ooo — 10 O 0 


— G.tlluiiuni.'J‘> o 0 —■ 28 o i> 

—— Gumbogium . r> o o — is o o 


-Myiill.. .. 

. fi 

10 

0 

— 

7 

0 

0 

-Ohbanum . 


10 

0 

— 

8 

0 

0 

Lac l—i kc. 

... 0 

1 

1 

— 

0 

ct 

0 

-Dye. 


4 

0 

— 

0 

ti 

4 

- Shell, Block 

. 
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-stick. 

. 2 

10 

0 

— 

7 

0 

0 

Musk, China. 

01 . 0 

10 

0 

_ 

1 

0 

« 

Nux Vumiia. ... 

cwt. 1 

4 

0 

_ 

l 

10 

0 

Oil Cassia. 

.. .oz. 0 

1 

0 

— 

0 

2 

0 

— Cinnamon 

. 0 

1 1 

0 

— 

0 14 

0 

— Cloves. 

.. .. 0 

1 

0 





-■ - Maci. 


1 

\ 

_ 

0 

1 

fi 

—— Nutmegs . . 

.. . . 0 

l 

4 

— 

0 

1 

6 

Opium. 

.. .ib. 







Rhubarb . 


4 

ti 

— 

0 

11 

0 

Sal Ammoniac .. 

..cwt. b 

5 

0 





Senna. 


1 

fi 


0 

2 

fi 

Tuunenck, Java . 

...cwt. 1 

u> 

t> 

— 

1 

12 

0 


s. i/. L. i. d- 
Turmenck, Bengal..cwt. l s 0 to 170 

-China. 1 13 0 — 9 0 0 

Zednary . 

Galls, in Sorts.. 12 o 0 

— Blue. 14 10 0 

Indigo, Blue .lb. 

— Blue and Violet. 0 9 0 - (MO (1 

-Pm pie and Violet... 0 7 fi — 0 8 0 

- Fine Violet. o 7 0 — o 7 c 

— Good Onto. 0 fi fi — 0 7 o 

-Fine Violet fit Copper o 0 3 — o 0 fi 

— Good Ditto. 0 5 9 — 0 6 0 

—— Good Copper". 0 5 6 — 0 5 SI 

—Middling Ditto . 0 5 3 — 0 5 0 

—— Ordinal y Ditto. 0 4 0 — 0 4 0 

-Fine Madras. OBJ — 0 7 8 

- Good Ditto. 0 5 6 — 0 6 0 

-Ordinary Ditto. 0 4 0 — 0 4 0 

Rice.twt. I 3 0 — l 15 0 

Safflower.cwt. 3 10 0 — 5 10 o 

Sago.twt. t m 0 — 2 8 o 

SnUprtre, Refined.cwt. 2 8 0 — 290 

Silk, Bengal Skein.lb. 1 1 9 — 1 4 2 

- Novi. (IIM - 1 IS t 

— Ditto White. 

-China. I 13 — 180 

—— Organzine. I IS o — 2 8 0 

Spices, Cinnamon.lb. o to 9 — 0 13 3 

-Cloves. 0 3 10 — o 4 t> 

-Bourbon. 

- M ace. 0 8 3 — 0 9 3 

— Nutmegs. 0 4 3 — o ti o 

-Ginger.. .twt. 2 11 0 — 2 14 0 

- Pepper, Company’s .009 

— — Privilege . 0 0 9 

-White. 010 — 011 

Sugar, Yellow.cwt. 2 11 fi — 2 12 G 

- White. 1 IM - 11 0 

-— Brown. 2 7 0 — 2 8 0 

Ten, Bohea.ib. 0 2 6 — 0 2 7 

-Congou. o 2 11 — 0 3 fi 

—— Souchong. 0 3 0 — 0 4 0 

— Carnpin. o til — 0 3 4 

— Twankay. 0 3 0 — 0 3 5 

-Pekoe. 0 311 — 0 5 0 

-Hyson Skill. 0 2 11 — 0 4 3 

-Hyson . o 4 4 — 0 5 10 

— Gunpnwdei . 0 5 4 — 0 7 0 

Tortoiseshell. 1 tfi 0 — 2 o O 

Woods, Saunders Red..ton 8 10 0 — 9 10 0 


Goods declared for Sale 

On Tursihly, u October—Prompt 28 January. 

Private-Trade anti Licensed. — Indigo, C,708 
chesla. 

The Court 'of Directors also give notice, that 
they are requested by Messrs. Bazett, Farquliar, 
Crawlord and Co., Messrs. Fletcher, Alexander 
and Co., Messrs. Paxton, Cockerill, Trail and 
Co., Messrs. Fairlie, Bonham and Co., Messrs. 
Palmer, Wilson and Co., Messrs. Smalls and 
Lane, and Sir John Lubbock and Co., to give no¬ 
tice, that no further parcels of Indigo belonging 
to, or consigned to those houses respectively, will 
be declared for the sale in October 1817 . 

On Monday, 20 October—Prompt 16 January. 

Company’s.—Bengal and China Raw Silk, 2,094 
bales. 

On Tuesday, 4 November—Prompt 30 January. 

Private-Trade and Licensed. —Carpets—Choppas 
—Silk Handkerchiefs—Nankeens—Sallainpores— 
Longciothi—Cape Scarfs—Shawls—Velvets—Sew¬ 
ing Silk — Wrought Silks — Buflaes — Abroahs— 
Callicoei, 

The Company’s White and Prohibited Callicoet 


at the East-India House. 

which may be offered for sale in December 1817 
and March 1818, will be put up at rates not lower 
than those which arc ailixed to the goods to be 
sold in the sale of the month of September 1817 . 
Anil with respect to such Callicocs of the Decem¬ 
ber ami March sales, as may be of descriptions 
and mark not making part of the September sale, 
tlie same rule will be observed, by taxing them at 
proportionate rates.—It must be distinctly under¬ 
stood, that this notice has reference only to goods 
which may be sold on the Company’s account. 

On Tuesday , 11 November—Prompt fi February. 

Company’s.— Cinnamon — Nutmegs — Mace — 
Cloves—Oil of Mace and Nutmegs — Pepper — 
Opium—Talc. 

Private-Trade and Licensed. — Sapan Wood— 
Ebony Wood—Red Saunders—Rattans—Chillies 
— Pastils — Cowries — Rhubarb — Tamarinds — 
Stickiack. 

On Friday, 28 November. 

Baggage of Passengers, Decayed Stores, lie. 
whichhave accumulated in the Company’s Ware¬ 
houses, unclaimed, up to Slat December 18 14 . 


Cargoes of East-lndia Company's Ships lately arrived. 

Cargoes of the IPeiford and Aurora from China. Wrought Silks — Nankeens — Crapes—Annisttd 
Company's Goo*.— Tea. 2 075 <U 4 Bm —Maw am * ^ aMia Oil — Rhubarb— Mother-Q’-Pwri — 
Silk, 4^8 lbs.-Nank vcnVa'Z ’tW p£c“? “tan Ink - Seed Coral - Whanghee. - Table 

Private-Trade and Privilege.— Tea—Raw Silk— MaU * 


Indian Securities and Exchanges. 

There has been but little variation in the price The exchange (v private bilh on London was 
of the 6 per cent, loan paper for some time past. from 2*. fijd. to 2 s. 7 d. per Sicca Rupee j the pre- 
• By the latest accounts from Calcutta it bore a sent rate for bills drawn in London on Calcutta is 
discount of one per cent. from 2 s. aid. to as. afi. •>«» •*— -- 








































































Daily Prices of Stocks , from the 26th of August to the 25th of September 1817 . 
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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


To the Editor of the Asiatic Journal. 


Sm,—In looking over the papers 
oF a deceased Bengal officer, who 
served many years in the highest 
departments of the army, I found 
the following paper. As it serves 
even in a small degree to elucidate 
a very mysterious part of the 
political history of British India, 

I venture to offer it to you for 
insertion in your Journal, trusting 
that this and similar communi¬ 
cations will in time be the means 
of rendering us better acquainted 
with the history and politics of a 
most material and valuable portion 
of this empire. 

I am, Sir, 

Your obedient humble servant, 
W. E. 

Sanative of what passed on the occasion 
of Major Browne’s taking his leave of 
his Majesty Shah Alum, April 20th, 
1785. 

The Major was to have been dismissed 
yesterday, but it was procrastinated at 
the desire of Sindea; and about nine 
o’clock this morning, his Majesty sent to 
summon him to his presence, informing 
him that Sindea was already arrived. 
Major Browne immediately set out, at* 
tended by Lieut. Bird and myself. 

Asiatic Journ.-—No. 23. 


After paying our respects to bis Ma¬ 
jesty, ami his asking the Major some 
indifferent questions, his Majesty ex¬ 
pressed his concern at his approaching 
departure; but said, as he was sent for to 
Calcutta to explain bis Majesty's senti- • 
meats to the English government, he 
might be of essential service botli to the 
English and to his Majesty, since no per¬ 
son was so well informed of the state of 
every tiling in this quarter. 

The Major, in reply, expressed his 
acknowledgment to his Majesty for the - 
honor he was pleased to do him, and said' 
that his duty to the English government 
ami to his Majesty both prompted him to 
give a faithful detail of every thing that 
came within the compass of his knowledge' 
when he arrived at Calcutta. 1 

After putting on khelats of dismissiou 
(as is the custom of the courts of Hindus¬ 
tan), Sindea told his Majesty that he had 
something particular to say to the Ma¬ 
jor } and, therefore, requested that his 
Majesty would order the servants and all 
other persons, iu whom he had no par¬ 
ticular confidence, to quit the tept: this 
the Shah immediately complied with, and 
there then remained near his Majesty’s 
musnud, besides Sindea, Major Browne,, 
Lieut. Bird, aud myself; belonging to hjs- 
Majesty, Shah Nizam ul Din; belonging 
to Sindea, Bana Khan Bye, Ambajee, and, 
Mirza Bcheim Beg; belonging to Major 
Voi. IV. 3 K 
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Browne, Sala ul din Maharomud Khan and 
Mirza Hidautulla Beg. 1 believe there 
were some others near enough to hear the 
conversation, but not perfectly. 1 am 
thus particular in order that the means 
may exist of formiug a just idea how far 
Sindea wished that this matter should re¬ 
main a secret. 

The conversation was opened by Sindea 
himself. He said, “ My friendship for 
“ the English is too well known to re- 
“ quire any new proofs or professions; 
•* and it is as their friend that 1 now de- 
“ sire you ” (addressing himself to Major 
Browne) “ to inform the Governor General, 
“ that it is tuy advice that he should fall 
“ upon means to satisfy the Shah for 
“ the kilts due to him, which will he 
“ both for the honor and advantage of 
“ the English.” Major Browne replied, 
“ This is a subject which has often been 
“ discussed, and on which both his Ma- 
“ jesty and yourself have very lately 
“ addressed the Governor General.” 

“ True,” (said Sindia) “ but I now 
“ speak to you” (meaning the Major) 
“ for myself, as the friend and well- 
“ wisher of the English." The Shah then 
said, ** I have written and spokeu to them 
“ for years to no purpose, and last year 
«' I sent Major Browne to Lucknow to 
“ explain my situation particularly to 
“ Mr. Hastings; but this produced no 
“ effect, cither with respect to my requi- 
« sit ions, or the return of the Shazada. 
“ What belter expectations can I form 
“ from Mr. Macpherson ? Had the Eng- 

lish and the Vizier acted as they ought 
“ to have done, they might in conjunction 
“ with you,” (addressing himself to Sin¬ 
dea) “ have reduced to my authority 
“ the whole empire to Lah*{e and Cash. 
“ mir; but the English kvc totally 
•* neglected me, and as for the Vizier he 
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“ employs himself fighting cocks, and 
“ running about Lucknow, and scarcely 
“ knows who is king or who is vizier.” 
“ What!” (said Sindea with seeming 
surprise) “ does the Vizier fight cocks, 
“ and run about the town ? He is very 
“ young, I suppose.” " No,” replied 
his Majesty, “ lie is near forty.” 

Sindea then changed the subject, and 
asked Major Browne, if he should go by 
way of Lucknow ? The Major replied, 
that he tsliuuld go by water from Caun- 
pore ; but that as lie had business, both 
public and private, at Lucknow, he should 
endeavour to find time to go over there 
while boats were pieparing for him at 
Caunpore. But that his principal object 
was to reach Calcutta as expeditiously as 
possible.—Sindea then said, “ the Shazada 
“ is still at Lucknow. Mr. Hustings wrote 
“ me a letter, which 1 can produce, and 
“ also told Bow Hukshy, that if I would 
“ obtain the Shah’s pardon, and be sc- 
“ entity for the safety of the Shazada, 
“ that he would return to court. I have 
“ offered both, but still he will uot tome.” 
Major B. replied, “ that this was a point 
“ on which he did not know the senti- 
“ incuts of any of the parties; and that, 
“ therefore, hti (Simlea) lmd better write 
“ to them himself.” He replied, “ As 
“ you” (addressing Major B.) “ are 
“ going to Lucknow and Calcutta, there 
“ i*. no occasion for me to write; you 
“ can explain every thing, and 1 request 
“ you will.” 

Ou the subject of the Shazada his Ma¬ 
jesty said nothiug in addition to what 
Sindea had said. Certain, I believe, in 
his own mind that the Shazada’s residence 
with either the Vizier, or the English, is 
the only security he has lor his own life, 
and that of the rest of the house of 
Timur. 


To the Editor of the Asiatic Journal. 


Sir,—A very recent medical 
writer. Dr. Cliarles Maclean, in 
his * results of an investigation re¬ 
specting epidemic and pestilential 
diseases,’ appropriately dedicated 
to the Hon. Court of East-Indm 
Directors, has employed several 
pages in an endeavour to prove 


tliat the doctrine of contagion was 
unknown to the ancient world, and 
moreover that it was invented by 
Pope Paul III. to frighten the fa¬ 
thers of the council of Trent, and 
to serve as a pretext for translat¬ 
ing that council to Bologna.. On 
the physical merits of the ques- 
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tion, I confess myself incapable 
of forming a technical decision, 
and shall therefore not forget, 
what even medic.-*. 4 ! men ought al¬ 
ways to remember, that most 
weighty and important instruction 
of Hippocrates, given in the il¬ 
lustrious sentence with which he 
has prefaced his book of Apho¬ 
risms- I beg your permission how¬ 
ever, of offering a few remarks on 
the manner in which the Doctor 
argues that we should understand 
Ammianus Marcellinus; the cita¬ 
tion of the original words of that 
author will be found in p. 175. 
The sense is nearly as follows :— 
that among them, in the capital of 
the world, the violence of diseases 
is more powerful; to the allaying 
of which all skill of healing proves 
inert. A means of supporting health 
(adminiculum sospitale) has how¬ 
ever been devisee!, that none should 
see a friend labouring under such 
maladies; and the effectual pre¬ 
caution was added, that the ser¬ 
vants sent to make inquiries con¬ 
cerning the sick (conligati,) should 
not be received into the house again, 
before ablution bad cleansed the 
body. So dreaded was the spot 
f tabes J when seen even by proxy. 

On this passage, the author then 
intimates, that the historian men¬ 
tions no disease by name, and 
therefore it is not certain that he 
was not talking of syphilis, or of 
some other scandalous distemper. 
Now, Mr. Editor, to pass over what 
might well be disputed, the pro¬ 
bability that the name of a malady 
so extensively prevalent as to at¬ 
tract the notice of a writer upon 
Roman manners, should be repres¬ 
sed from a sense of decency, unless 
what I am not disposed to do, we 
allow Ammianus to excel Dr. Mac- 
lean in this respect; I would ask, 
is it at all probable that any 
fashion or odium could have indu¬ 
ced the inhabitants to take the re¬ 
corded precautions, supposing the 
fear of contagion out of the ques¬ 
tion 'i Is it not far more probable 


that a dread of injection should 
cause a master to order his servant 
to bathe himself before his return, 
than that he should be haunted by 
such a prodigious terror, as not to 
consider himself and family secure 
without a preventive, intended to 
operate nobody knows how, or 
against what ? What more appro¬ 
priate words could Ammianus 
have chosen to express the modern 
terror of contagion than those he 
has chosen ? ‘ lla ctiam alienis ocu- 
lis visa metuitur lobes !’ 

As for what is said to fix the 
invention of the doctrine of con¬ 
tagion on Pope Pius, I perceive 
nothing to convince me that the 
belief was not prevalent before, 
from time immemorial; here again 
it appears to me more probable 
that the pope did make use of an 
existing impression, than that he 
attempted such an important po¬ 
litical manoeuvre by means of a 
delusion of unascertained success; 
no man is bound to prove a nega¬ 
tive, but before the assertion of 
Dr. Maclean, that the doctrine of 
contagion originated about the 
year 1547, can surmount the pre¬ 
judice derived from the derivation, 
the original meaning of the word 
“ contagio” or “ contagium,” of this 
passage of Ammianus and the ex¬ 
pressions of Virgil, he must shew 
some, if not positive, at least plau¬ 
sible inferential evidence in sup¬ 
port of his opinion. My imme¬ 
diate intention, however, is to 
hint to the oriental scholars who 
may peruse these lines, how very 
desirable it would be, could some 
of them find leisure to furnish the 
public with translations of the me* 
dical books of the Hindus, a sum¬ 
mary of their opinions, or even a 
list and analytical notices of such 
as are more worthy of attention. 
Does the Sanskrits, or any verna¬ 
cular tongue, use terms importing 
what we signify by contagion and 
infection f 

Observer. 


3 K 2 
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To the Editor of the Asiatic Journal. 


Sin,—When I was in India, 
now many years ago, I recollect 
hearing from a gentleman of the 
highest station in society at Ma¬ 
dras, an extraordinary story of 
one of the northern Rajas near Vi- 
■/.agapatam, named Pickarovv, who 
burnt his only child, an infant, be¬ 
cause the husband to whom she 
was contracted fell in battle, 
against what our English folks 
then called the Moors; at the time, 
I believe, when Bussy with a part 


of Salabatjting’s army came to 
take possession of some provinces 
in that quarter. Should any of 
your readers hare a more distinct 
acquaintance with the circum¬ 
stances of the transaction, I, and 
no doubt others of your readers, 
would be thankful for a relation of 
it. Pray is not this instance of 
burning the poor child to death 
quite an uncommon thing ? 

Vetus. 


To the Editor of the Asiatic Journal. 


Sin,—The property of the Com¬ 
pany vested in their house in Lead- 
cnhall street must no doubt be 
immense, but I presume the re¬ 
cords and other documents, which 
are deposited there, must be of a 
value incalculable to the conduct¬ 
ing of our government: perhaps 


some gentleman who has oppor¬ 
tunity, may be induced to inform 
me whether any measures, and 
what, have been adopted to pre¬ 
serve the building and its contents 
from accidents by fire ? 

An East-India Proprietor. 


THE ADVENTURES OF GOLOWNIN, 
CAPTAIN IN THE RUSSIAN IMPERIAL MARINE, 

DURING 

Ilis Imprisonment by the Japanese in the Years 1811-12-13. 


In April 1811 Iliad the command of 
the imperial sloop of war Diana, then at 
Kamtshatka, and received commands 
from the minister of the marine, directing 
me, by theEmperoi’s authority, to examine 
in the most exact manner the southern Ku¬ 
rile and the Shantarian * islands, and the 
Tartarian coast, from . r »3° 38' north lati¬ 
tude to Ocholsk. 

Besides the relations furnished by Cap¬ 
tains Cook, La Pure use, Sarytschew, 

• These last lay south of the main land of Si¬ 
beria, opposite the mouth of the river lid. For an 
account of their early discovery. Mailer's I.anini- 
hing Rdssischcr Oescliichte, page OC, vol, iii, 

may be consulted. 


Broughton, and Krusenstern, which would 
guide me in my undertaking as counsellors, 
I eudeavoured to find people in Kumahat- 
ka who had visited those parts I was 
appointed to examine, and inquired with 
the greatest particularity of them about 
every circumstance that might prove in¬ 
teresting to me. But what kiud of de¬ 
scriptions could l obtain front people so 
unacquainted with navigation, and parti¬ 
cularly so limited in their powers, as the 
fur hunters of Kamtshatka, who merely 
go with the officers to collect the tribute 
from the nearest inhabited Kurile is¬ 
lands, They knew, indeed, that there 
were serene days in summer, but could 
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uot give tlie least information relating to 
their frequency, duration, nor particularly 
to tlicir loraliiy. fly passing through the 
straits, they had merely been obliged to 
observe the state and variations of the 
wind. If they came first from the Kurile 
islands, they troubled themselves little 
about the atmosphere and meteorological 
observations; to make booty and collect 
the Jassaks (tribute! wete their only em¬ 
ployments. A pilot's mate, Andrejew, a 
man of not quite insignificant knowledge 
of his art, who was with Lieut, t’hwostow 
in one of the Company’s ships in the e.u ly 
part of June among the Kurile islands, 
assured me that the weather was then 
favourable. In the preceding year, I sail¬ 
ed from Kamchatka to America in June, 
and i (‘turned in August and September. 
Aoth times we often had gloomy weather 
and fogs, and the hoi icon was almost con¬ 
stantly covered with dark clouds, and 1 
was convinced by all that (nul hitherto 
been said of the weather in the eastern 
ocean, that fogs are natuial to this sea; 
they are found herein every mouth with¬ 
out exception, and often predominate, 
only in some oftrncr than in others, and 
that at no time in the year the weather 
continued fine ami clear I'm even a sin¬ 
gle week at one time. I perceived that 
the examination of the widely extended 
space prescribed tne would occupy a 
whole smnnw'r, fioiu the beginning of May 
to October. Besides, when tlie wind per¬ 
mits, the slop must lay as near the coast 
as possible in all wr.tlli.' 1 !--, that it may ap¬ 
proach close to it i in toed iately the fog 
diminishes and the weather Incomes 
clear; otlierwi-e this exploration could 
scaiccly he completed in three years. 
From all these reasons and eoiieln-inns, 
1 law the ijceessii) of hastening to my 
employment as early as |M)ssihle. 1 will 
now briefly narrate the plan according to 
which I intended executing my undertak¬ 
ing. I determined to sail Miaight ft out 
Kamtsl.atka to the strait of Nadcslida 
between the islands Matna and flarhua, 
where I would correct my chronnmelci 
by their situation;* if J could not do it 

• Captain Krnscnstarn had a n< at tiew of tin? e 
Islands, and rained the volcano on Malua itUnd 
Peak Sarytsrhew. 1 therefore conduaut that he 
had flaed their geographical scualion with the 
gr-atest 11 we aUncoiilil Imvi asui- 


by lunar observations, I would then steer 
along the chain of southern Kurile islands, 
and begin my investigation with tlie is¬ 
land Ketui, which the Nadcslida had not 
seen, and so proceed to Matsrnai, taking 
eaeli island in succession. After this to 
sail through between the islands Iturup 
and Malsmai, and examine all the northern 
coast of the latter to I,a IVrouse's strait; 
from thence steer to latitude fill" .'!8' the 
place where my examination of the Tar¬ 
tarian coast should begin, with the eastern 
coast of the peninsula Snghalian in sight, 
for which, as well as for the Shantarian 
islands, 1 Imped to he ready by the end of 
tlie summer. 

After so far sketching rny plan, I directly 
ordered all to hold themselves in readiness 
for departure, opened a way through the 
ice by thawing, and on the 25th of April 
carried the sloop out of tlie harbour of 
St. Peter and St. Paul in Awatslia Ray 
On the 4th of May wc weighed anchor 
and put to sen. 

We arriuvl in tlie strait of Nndeshda on 
the 14th ofMay, at the place where accor¬ 
ding to my plan the examination should 
begin. I.shall not here detain myself either 
with the navigation among the Kurile i«- 
lands, or the nature of my researches. To 
these sulsTts I have dedicated a separate 
wnik, and content tny«elf with mentioning 
line, that to the 17th of June, the day of 
(mrcasually meeting tlie Japaiifsepilthougb 
delayed by constantly thick fogs and rapid 
irregular currents, wc had examined tlie 
following islands : ft as I hi a tlie l.’ithf 
fMiissir|| the I llh, Ketoi the kith, J 
Simn«sir or Marican tlie lfith. The two 
Tdiiipois nnd Mae.'iut.ir, the 17th and 
tlie western coast of Tbup the 18th. 

flefore advancing to the dpsriiption of 
our transactions with the Japanese, and 
the itnforluiiate oeemrences anVing front 
them, l consider it important to noth e 
the political ich.tions existing between 
Russia mid Japan as laras | am aequaint- 
ed with them. Above thirty years since, 

twiKd >lie longitude hy nnr clirnnomror. we 
inn Id aflirwn <li have rlrtcrmined the diffririic* 
«lien wc rcrcivi tl his voyage, in case we had taken 
no lunar ob-ervatmns. 

t This island is not mlUd by it« pro|er nun* 
in Captain Krns>-ii«lcrii‘' rli.iM, lull Walna. 

I) Called Iblii-'ii hv Knisenifrrn. 

I Called Ra,liana by Kiuii'iiSlcrii. 
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a Japanese merchant ship suffered ship¬ 
wreck on the Aleutian island Amtshit- 
ka. The crew and their commander 
Kodai were saved and carried to Irkutsk, 
where these unfortunate Japanese remain¬ 
ed about ten years. At last the Empress 
Catharine the Great commanded that 
they should be carried back to their native 
country from Ochotsk, and to see if it 
was not posible to conclude a treaty of 
commerce with the Japanese for the bene¬ 
fit of both countries on this opportunity. 
The command given for this purpose to 
the Governor General of Siberia, PI hi, de¬ 
serves particular notice; it was particular¬ 
ly ordered that he should send an ambas¬ 
sador, who wan not a person of high rank, 
to Japan, with presents in his name as a 
neighbouring Governor General, and not 
in the name of the Empress ; and besides, 
that the commauder of the ship should 
he neither an Englishman nor a Dutch¬ 
man. In pursuance of this supreme com¬ 
mand, Lieut. Laxmann was dispatched 
by Governor General Pihl from Ochotsk 
for Japan in the autumn of 1792, in the 
transport Catharine, commanded by the 
pilot Lowzow : Laxmauu landed on the 
northern side of the island Matsmai, 
and wintered in the little haven Nemnro. 
The following summer, incompliance with 
the wishes of the Japanese, he ran into 
the haven Chakodade, situate on the 
southern side of that island, in the strait 
of Sangar, from wheuce lie travelled over¬ 
land to Matsmai, three days journey dis¬ 
tant from Chakodade westward. Here he 
transacted business with the officers sent 
from the chief city, in the course of which 
an explanation of the following subjects 
was furnished from the Japanese govern¬ 
ment. 

1st. Although by the laws of Japan all 
foreigners who land on any part of the 
coast of Japan, except in the haven of 
Nangasaki, are seized and kept in per|ic- 
tual imprisonment, as the Russians were 
unacquainted with this law, and had 
brought with them to their coasts deli¬ 
vered Japanese subjects, the penalty of the 
law should not be executed on them, but 
they should be permitted to return to 
their native country without molestation ; 
on condition, however, that they should not 
approach the Japanese coasts except at 
Nangasaki; and that even should Japanese 


be driven to Russia again, yet the law 
would be executed in full power. 

2d. The Japanese government express¬ 
ed thanks for the restoration of their 
subjects to their native country, but ex¬ 
plained that the Russians might leave 
them behind or carry them back with 
them, as they pleased; as, conformably with 
the Japanese laws, they could not detain 
them by force ; for these assumed that 
people belonged to that kingdom where 
fate had placed them, and where theii 
tires had been delivered from danger. 

3d. In negotiating about a treaty of 
commerce, the Japanese could not admit 
■hips any where else than in the specially 
appointed haven of Nangasakay, the.refore, 
f«r the present, they merely gave Lax- 
munn a written certificate with which a 
Russian ship might enter that haven, 
where Japanese officers would be found 
with full powers for negotiating furthei 
on this subject with the Russians. 

With this explanation Laxmann return¬ 
ed to Ochotsk in the aulutuu of 1 7 . 
According to his account, the Japanese 
treated them with friendship and the 
greatest civility, displaying many tokens ot 
respect,according to llieircustoms; enter¬ 
taining the officers and suite all the time 
they remained on the Japanese coasts 
at their departure they furnish them with 
provisions without receiving any remu¬ 
neration, and made them several present.-. 
They only complained of the Japanese ad¬ 
hering with the greatest ligidity to theii 
laws, of not permitting them to wandci 
fi eely about the city,and keeping them con¬ 
stantly under inspection. I do not know- 
wliy the Empress did not command that a 
ship should he dispatched to Nangasaky 
immediately on Laxmann'* arrival. Per¬ 
haps the reason may have been, the disor¬ 
ders which broke out in Europe at that 
time through the French revolution. 

In 1803, the Chamberlain Resanowwas 
sent to Japan by the reigning monarch. 
The public are informed of this embassy 
by Captain Krusciistern’s narrative of his 
travels. I was acquainted with what be 
had written ou this subject, having read 
the first volume before my departure from 
Kaiutscliatba : I knew that the declara¬ 
tion made by the Japanese government to 
Resanow was that no Russian ship should 
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approach the Japanese coast, and that iu These, as far iny knowledge extends, 
case any of its subjects should again be were the relations between Russia ml 
driven by stoiius on our coasts they should Japan, when I was obliged to approach 
he returned to their native country in the coasts of those islands that are under 
Dutch and not in Russian ships. Air. Japanese jurisdiction; and herewith I 
Resauow sailud to America after his re- proceed to the most important part of my 
turn to Kanitshatka in one of the Com- uai-ration. 

pany’s ships, commanded by Lieut. On (lie afternoon of the 17th of June, 
Chwostow ; from thence he returned to we found ourselves very near the western 
Ochotsk with the same officer, and tra- side of the northern outer end of the 
veiled through Siberia towards St. Peters- island Iturpu, without kuowing at the 
burg, but sickened and died on the way. first view that it formed part of the island; 
Chwostow, on the contrary, put to sea, aud on the contrary, this extreme point appear- 
uncxpectcdly attacked the Japanese villa- ed to be a separate island, fur the Bay 
ges situated iu the Kurile islands. Fur- Sana, which stretches far into the land, 
ther particulars of this voyage are con- appears very much like a channel, and 
taiued iu Vice Admiral Schischkow's pre- this part of the coast remains undetcr- 
face to the Voyages of Chwostow and Da- mined iu Captaiu Broughton's chart, as 
wydmv. Were Mr. Resauow and Chwos- he did not ascertain whether it was really 
tow still living, we should have more in • a strait or merely a bay. To place this 
formation of the proceedings of the lat- entiicly out of doubt, we approached the 
ter; as it is we must adhere to the old land till within three Italian miles. We 
rule of only saying what is favorable of soon saw two large Baidars (boats), and 
the dead; but I have discovered that his people running backward and forward on 
conduct was disapproved of by our govern- the shore. Supposing that the island was 
ment. When I received orders to exa- inhabited by Kuriles, I dispatched the 
mine the southern Kurile Islauds, and midshipman Moor, with the pilot’s assist- 
knew that some of them were occupied by ant Nawitzky, in an armed boat with 
the Japanese, I endeavoured to collect as four rowers, to collect information relat- 
full an account as possible of what Cluvos- j ug to the islautl ami several other objects, 
tow liad done to them. 1 therefore ques- Soon afterwards I saw a Baidar rowing 
4 ion ed a pilot who had accompanied him towards them from the shore, aud as I 
iu his expeditions; aud was convinced by could not ktiow wliat reception they might 
his evidence, that the two attacks on the obtain from the inhabitants, 1 brought 
Japanese were arhiuary, and that tiie the sloop still nearer to the land, and 
hitter had not the smallest reasnu to be- immediately embarked in an armed boat 
Sieve that the hostility of two iusiguifi- with the midshipman lakuslikin and four 
cant vessels could lie committed by the rowers to hasten to their assistance. In 
will of the monarch of a state, whose the interim the Baidar from the shore had 
power and greatness must be known to reached our first boat, turned round, aud 
them from the description of their couu- both rowed to land together, where 1 also 
trymeu, who had lived several years iu arrived soon after. When I disembarked, 
Russia. The evidence of this pilot per- I found to my great astonishment the mid- 
foctly agreed with what I heard from Mas- shipmau Moor engaged in a parley with 
nikow, oneof the Company’s officers, who the Japanese; he informed me, that h« 
assisted iu Chwostow’s expedition, at my had found some of our Kuriles from the 
first arrival iu Kamshatka. Without 13th island Kashaua, which were driven 
taking notice of this, 1 would not howe- here by a storm last summer—that the 
ver engage in any transaction with the Japanese, after keeping them in prison 
Japanese without command from my su- about a year, had at last determined to 
periors. My intention was to sail under liberate and send them home. These 
no flag when iu the neighbourhood of the Kuriles were sent to him by the Japauese 
islands occupied by them-—to avoid cxcit- to ascertain why wc approached their 
iug either fear or doubt in the suspicious coast, aud to inform him that the Japa- 
Japanese; but Providence has pleased to nese feared us, aud therefore entreated us 
direct it quite differently, probably for not to visit their country. I was much 
tlie best. astonished at this account, ami asked Mr. 
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Moor, with the greatest displeasure, how 
he couhl spontaneously venture with a 
handful of men to land among a people 
embittered against us, after what the Ku¬ 
riles had informed him, and without hav¬ 
ing the smallest order from me ; and why 
he had not immediately returned to com¬ 
municate to me the information given hy 
the Kuriles? Mr. Moor vindicated him¬ 
self, by stating that he feaied 1 might per¬ 
haps attribute that to his cowardice, and 
send another officer instead of hint ashore. 
This disgrace would have been ii remova¬ 
ble, ami have heavily aillicted his future 
life. Although these reasons did not ap¬ 
pear to me sufficiently compulsory, yet 
the keen perceptions of this officer, in my 
opinion, exempted me liom imputing cri¬ 
minality to him, and I said m> mote on 
that subject. Mr. Moot shewed me the 
Japanese commander, who stood on the 
shore, at some distance from his tent. lie 
was cm rounded by eighteen or twenty 
men, cuirassed and armed with sabres 
ami ntusquuts—each of them held the 
musquet by ltis foot iu the left hand, yet 
without any order, and iu the right two 
thin burning matches. I saluted him 
with a bow, accotdiug to our custom, 
which he returned hy raising the right 
hand to his forehead, and bending his 
whole body forward. We spoke through 
the medium of two interpreters, namely, 
one of his soldiers who was master of the 
Kurile language, and our Kuriles, who 
spoke a little Russian. The Japanese 
leader enquired first for what purpose 
we had come to hint ? If it was for tom- 
Bierce, and not with a bad intent ion to¬ 
wards them,* we might sail further along 
the coast, until vve arrived behind the 
volcano, where Uibitsh, the principal co¬ 
lony of this island, lay. On this I order¬ 
ed him to be answered, that wc sought a 
secure harbour for our ship, where vve 
could provide ourselves with fresh water 
and wood, of which vve experienced the 
greatest deficiency; and when vve had ob¬ 
tained these vve should immediately re¬ 
move from their coasts f ; they had uo- 


* Our translator expressed it thus Arc you 
come to us with a good intention, or a bad in¬ 
tention t” 

t 1 advanced this reason, that under pretence 
•f seeking a safe anchorage I might sail quite 
round the island, and examine u with the great¬ 


tiling to fear from us, as ours was an im¬ 
perial, not a mcichant ship, and we had 
not come with the intention of indicting 
any injury. After hearing my answer at¬ 
tentively, he replied, the Japanese could 
not lie tranquil and fearless at the appear¬ 
ance of a Russian ship ; as within a few 
years, Russian ships had twice attacked 
the Japanese villages, aud had carried 
away or burnt all that they contained, 
without sparing houses, temples, or pro¬ 
visions—as rice, their only and favorite 
sustenance, was brought to the island from 
Japan, and une attack was made late iu 
autumn when their ships could outgo to 
sea, and no new supply could be obtained 
during the winter; the other followed in 
spring, before the ships arrived with the 
stores ; and besides that they bail burnt 
down their dwelling houses, so that the 
Japanese had sutiered much fiom cold ami 
hunger, and very many perished by those 
causes. From such heavy complaints it was 
very difficult, with such indifferent transla¬ 
tors as our Kuriles, to attempt an exculpa¬ 
tion, but I endeavoured to make my ideas 
intelligible to him, and wished him tostrivc 
to reply as exactly as possible to my ques¬ 
tions. 1 inquired of the Japanese com¬ 
mander how many ships and people his 
mouarch could send out in ease he declar¬ 
ed war against any nation; he answered, 
“ that he did not know, perhaps five or 
ten ships;” 1 inquired agaiu—“ No, no,” 1 
replied he laughing, “ he would send out 
many, very many.” How then can the 
Japanese believe, I continued, that the 
Russian emperor, as sovereign of such an 
extensive empire, and so great a multi¬ 
tude of people, would seud two small 
ships to make war on the .1 apauese ? 
therefore, they must have known that the 
ships which attacked them were mer¬ 
chant ships, aud that their crews were 
not iu tiie emperor’s service, aud tha* 
fur hunting aud traffic were their only em¬ 
ployments. They had attacked and plun¬ 
dered the Japanese ai bitroriiy and even 

sit accuracy; but what the true reason of out 
arrival was, the Japanese could not in any way 
discover. A people in their situation could not 
conceive the possibility of a quite foreign king¬ 
dom, actuated merely by curiosity, without any 
Interested views, sending out ships to explore fo¬ 
reign countries, and suspicion would certainly 
hare fallen on us on that account. 
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without the consent of the inferior a whole bundle. I made the chief 
officer. As soon, however, as their perccite that I wished to sec their ha- 
misconduct was discovered, the affair was bitatious, on which lie immediately 


imescigaled, and the guilty punished ac¬ 
cording to our laws. As a proof of this, 
tlie non-appearance during the course of 
fire years, of theship, which had most com¬ 
pletely succeeded iu two attacks, might, be 
adduced. But had our monarch reason 
to wage war against the Japanese, and 
wisher! to do so, a multitude of ships 
would visit them annually until the desi¬ 
red object was attained. The Japanese 
now assumed aserencr aspect, saying that 
he was glad to hear this from me, that he 
believed the whole, ami was now tranquil; 
hut enquired Anther where the two men 
wete whom Chwostow dragged away with 
him, and whom we had nut brought with 
u> : I answered that they escaped out of 
Oebotsk in a boat, and lirnl not since been 
heard of. In conclusion, he declared, that 
we could tiud neither wood nor good wa- 
ter here, which we our-elvcs saw; hut 
that at Uibitsli, to whose commander lie 
would give us a letter, we could obtain 
not only wood ami water, but rice and 
other previsions also. We thanked him, 
and made him and the other officers some 
presents, consisting of seveiul European 
articles—in return for which they pre¬ 
sented us with fiesli fish, saianna,* cow- 
gailic, ami a boltle of sakkif, a Japa- 
nesebeverage, lie also regaled us with 
the last, after previously tasting it him- 
srlt; and 1 in return regaled him and 
all his companions with b'rcnch brandy, 
after first tasting it myself, to shew that 
it was not injurious, according to the Ja¬ 
panese custom; they all drank it with 
the greatest pleasure, smacking with their 
tongues, but drank only a little. On taking 
the cup out of which we drank, from me, 
they thanked me by a slight motion 
of the iiead, and carrying tiie left hand 
to tiie forehead. I took the match 
from one of them for examination, 
and on returning it, made it understood 
by signs, that 1 wished to cut a piece 
off, and he immediately presented me 

♦ The biend fruit of tlic KainutulkdiUlet (Ji¬ 
lin m bulbifemm). 

* This beverage it prepared from ri-v—iu taste 
it not ditagrtcablc, it* colour whitish, and al¬ 
though not strong, yit if dunk in great quanti¬ 
ties, il will intoxicate even a man aceuatomid 
to siiMig liquors. 
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conducted me to them; they consisted of 
a very loug pavilion covered with straw 
and grass matting, divided transversely 
into several apartments, each having a 
separate entrance on the southern side. 
The light entered through the doors, for 
whitlows were entirely wanting. Uis 
apartment was situated on the eastern 
side; the floor was covered with veiy 
clean mats, on which we sat down with 
our legs folded under us crosswise. In 
the middle tlu-y placed a large chafing 
dish, and hi ought a box covered with 
a bear skin with the rough side outwards. 
As the chief had now laid aside his two 
sabres aud unloosed his girdle, 1 per¬ 
ceived that he seriously intended to en¬ 
tertain us piopcrly: but it was dark, and 
the sloop was too near the land; I there¬ 
fore thanked him for the friendly recep¬ 
tion, caused him to lie informed that I 
would visit him agaiti some other time, but 
could not remain at present; and returned 
to the sloop. 

While I was conversing with the Ja¬ 
panese chief on the shore, an old Toyon, 
u- ancient of the haiiy Kuriles of this 
part of the island, approached me with 
the greatest respect. There were about 
fifty of both sexes there, who appear¬ 
ed to be so oppressed by the Japa¬ 
nese that they dared not venture to move 
ireim their places in their presence; they 
sat iu a group and looked fearfully at 
their tulers, to whom theyueier spoke 
but on the knee, with the palms of tint 
hands pressed against the hips, the head 
bowed low, and the whole body bent for¬ 
ward. Our Kuriles obseived the same cere¬ 
mony when lhey addressed us; 1 wished 
to have a fuller and fiee conversation with 
them, aud told them that they might come 
on hoard to us if this was not objection¬ 
able to the Japanese, aud nothing unplea¬ 
sant would happen to them iu conse¬ 
quence : 1 commanded them to convince 
the Japanese of our friendly intentions 
towards them, and that we never thought 
of injuring them. Our Kuriles repeated 
my words to them, hut I could not he 
certain of their correct translation; the. 
answer was that the Japanese feared u 1 -, 
and could not bedim: :hat we visited 

Vol. IV. 3 L 
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them with good intentions, but suspected 
that wc intended repeating what the 
Company's ship had done. I wished to 
learn more relating to this subject, and 
desired the Kuriles to converse with the 
Japanese to ascertain more precisely their 
opinion of u-, and then to pay us a visit*. 
At seven iu the evening wc returned on 
board, an hour after the Kuriles arrived, 
they consisted of two men, two wonieu, 
and a little girl four years old. The men 
understood enough Russian for us to be 
intelligible without much dilliculty ; they 
brought the letter fioin the Japanese chief 
to the principal officer iu Crbitsh with 
them, and affirmed that he had informed 
him that we had cotne with good and not 
bad intentions; they also mentioned that 
immediately after our leaving the village, 
the Japanese hail sent a Baidar to Ur- 
bitsh with a similar account, which we 
also bad seen. The letter was written 
on thick white paper, and in an envelope, 
six and a half inches long by two and a 
half broad; the envelope was made so 
that on one side a triangular piece of pa¬ 
per projected, which was glued fast at 
the sides, the upper remaning corner, 
half an inch long, was folded ovei to the 
other side, where it was glued fast, 
Atid a stamp with black ink covered the 
whole; the superscription was written 
on both sides. Our Kuriles also furnish¬ 
ed the following accouut: the Japanese 
could uot believe that we visited them 
from any other motive than to plun¬ 
der, aud grounded their suspicion on 
the example of the Company’s ship. When 
the Japanese spoke of this violence, they 
generally said the Russians attacked us 
without reasop, killed many people, 
made others prisoners, and plundered 
and burnt all that we had ; they not only 
robbed us of our goods, but of nearly all 
our rice and sakki, and left us to die 
miserably of famine. Therefore, the Ku¬ 
riles assured us, the Japanese were com¬ 
pletely convinced that wc should do them 
all possible injury, and had already car¬ 
ried their goods into the interior of the 
island} this account discouraged us all 
much. The Japanese must certainly sup* 
pose they had a well founded suspicion; 
they were unacquainted with the diffe¬ 
rence between ships of war and merchant 
Atps. Before our departure, we had 
anticipated that Chvvostow’a atrocious 
proceedings would be imputed, by the Ja¬ 


panese, to all the Russians, aud had often 
conversed on that subject; for as they 
had no opportunity or means for bringing 
their complaints before our government, 
they could uot render the guilty disco¬ 
verable. But the Kuriles encouraged u- 
by the assurance that all the Japanese did 
not think so unfavourably of the Rus¬ 
sians, but that merely the chief residing 
here and his companions feared the Rus¬ 
sians, which was entirely attributable to 
their indescribable timidity ; as a proof 
of this they related their own adventure*. 
They were driven here last summer by a 
stonn ; the Japanese seized and threw them 
into prison, aud proposed many questions 
relating to the attack made by the Rus¬ 
sians, which they answered by stating that 
the Kuriles had uo share in the misconduct 
of the Russians, but had heard of it iu 
Kamtshatka; that the commanders of 
the ships were fur hunters and not im¬ 
perial officers, and their crimes were 
committed arbitral ily, for which the Is- 
prawnik* (provincial commander} had 
taken the Japanese goods front them and 
preserved them in the imperial balagans 
(magazines), and had them taken into 
custody. After this statement, continued 
the Kuriles,the Japanese entertained a bet¬ 
ter opinion of them, treated them better, 
and at last ordered them to he liberated, 
after presenting them with rice, sakki, 
tobacco, cloathing, Ac. and they were 
now waiting a favorable wind to ship 
themselves back again to their own conn - 
try. When they had become holder 
through a glass of brandy I gave 
each of them, they often mentioned, 
among other tilings, that they particularly 
wanted powder, as they had none to go 
fur hunting with in winter, and the Japa¬ 
nese had given them every thing but that. 
Bytheir frequently mentioning powder, 1 
soon perceived that they wished to obtain 
some from me, but did not venture to re¬ 
quest it; and as I was convinced that they 
merely wanted it for their trade, I gave 
them half a pound of fine English powder, 
also some tobacco, glass-coral, and 
small earrings. It was late, and I was 
obliged to discontinue my -i m creation 
with them: i therefore dismr-'i d them at 
teno'clock, after again repeating that they 

* In the opinion Of these people this Itprsw. 
ntk l> one of the principal otii&ers of stale iu 
Russia. 
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should endeavour to coniiuce the Japa¬ 
nese of our peaceful and friendly inten¬ 
tions. While the Kuriles were with us, 
1 sent the midshipman Filatow ashore, 
to exchange leaf tobacco with the hairy 
Kuriles for cowgarliek ami savanna; he 
returned soon after bringing several bun¬ 
dle's, which I appropriated to the sick. 

During the night of the 18th of June 
there was not a breath of air stirring, 
therefore it was impossible to leave the 
coast.Early in the morning we saw abaidar 
hearing a Hag rowing towariLs the sloop. 
We believed that the Japanese intended 
paying as a visit, and prepared for their 
reception ; to show them that we waited, 
I had the sail tui led, though this on ac¬ 
count of the eahn was of no importance. 
About eight o'clock, the buid.ir had ap¬ 
proached so near, that we saw a white 
mat instead of a flag, and soon after dis¬ 
covered our friends, the same Kuriles who 
had visited us the preceding afternoon ; 
a young man accompanied them, calling 
himself Alexei Maximowitsch. The men 
wore long and very wide Japanese 
gowns, with short broad sleeves ; these 
gowns were made of thick cotton, of a 
blue color, with many grey stripes. The 
woman was eloatlied in a dies* of bird’s 
skins ; on her back liutig an ornament of 
several rows of sea parrot’s bills, and 
her head was surrounded witli a cotton 
cloth, but the men’s heads were unco¬ 
vered. All carried Torbassen, or Rus¬ 
sian boor's boots of sea lion’s skin ; the 
Kssaul came barefooted on board, but bo- 
forc be bowed and began to speak, he 
drew on his torbassen, and then ap¬ 
proached me and displayed the same 
respect as they manifest to the Japa¬ 
nese ; from this I concluded that they 
considered it unpolite to appear bare¬ 
footed before people whom they respect. 
He was fifty years old, and apparently very 
weak; he carried his little daughter all 
the time in liis gown on his back, fasten¬ 
ed by a cord which was carried round 
him forwards to the breast, but to pre • 
vent its hindering employing the arms 
or moving the shoulders, when he 
wished to do this, lie placed it on the fore¬ 
head, on which account a broad strap 
was sewed on the part that rested 
there. The men hail strong coal black 
hair and beards, cut as the hair of our 
porters usually is; they had no artificial 
decorations either on their countenances 


or on tlicir bod’es, excepting that the 
lips of the woman were encircled with a 
streak of blue paint one-fifth to one-fourth 
of ail inch broad, and the hands wi re 
painted in a similar manner; they bronchi 
us two pud of fish as a present, cousht- 
ing of salmon-trout, and stock-fish, and 
some savanna and garlic. 1 divided the 
fish among the crew, hut Kept the vege¬ 
table's for the sick. 

Our first question related to our friends 
the Japanese; we heard that their chief, 
in consequence of my presenting him a 
bottle of brandy, had -kjit tranquilly and 
souudly the whole of the evening and 
night till the morning, hut that the 
others had remained under arms all night, 
and had not slept at all. They could not 
repress their suspicion of ns, and threat¬ 
ened to decapitate the Kuriles as Russian 
subjects, in case we attacked them, on 
which account they had been sharply 
watched, and some of them were still de¬ 
tained as hostages. The Japanese dis¬ 
patched them in the morning to inquire 
again and more particularly why wo had 
come, and what we wanted. The Ku¬ 
riles betrayed themselves this time; and 
acknowledged that they were not driven 
here by a storm, but had come for the 
purpose of trafficking, with the Japanese, 
which was permitted them formerly, but 
these, in consequence of tiie hostilities 
committed against them by the Russians, 
seized them, and as before related, kept 
them prisoners. At last they determined 
to release them, and gave them twenty 
sacks of rice and sakki, and tobacco, to 
travel with. Until our arrival they had 
becu detained by bad weather, and now. 
the Japanese would imprison them again, 
that their heads might answer for ottr 
conduct. Scvch men, six women, and 
two children came to the Japanese, bnt 
of these, three men and three womeiv 
died during their imprisonment in a 
very confined room. They could not 
name the diseases that occasioned their 
death in Russian, but from their descrip¬ 
tion they must have ban scurvy aad 
weakness; yet the Japanese had attended 
to the preservation of tlieir health,, and 
placed them under the cure of a Japanese 
physician. One-of the Kuriles had a 
swelling on the hands and cramp in the 
feet, so that the calf was nearly drawn to 
the back part of the thiglis ; at first they 
hied him simultaneously in both feet, and 

3 L 2 
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afterwards in both hands, but not at the 
same vein. The Kuriles could neither 
describe the instruments nor the mode of 
using them for want of suitable expres¬ 
sions ; but this Kurile was healed, and 
only complained that siuce his illness 
his hands and feet became thinner. In 
the opinion of our surgeon, Brandt, a 
very skilful man in his profession, the 
last must have arisen from another cause. 
In the narration of their adventures the 
Kuriles were often perplexed and con¬ 
tradicted each other, but at last they en¬ 
treated me to take them with us and put 
them ashore on the thirteenth island 
Rashaua, as they must absolutely return 
thither. When I inquired what would then 
become of their companions who were 
still in the hands of the Japanese, the 
two women and the child, they were 
Silent, but renewed their request again 
immediately, and assured me that the 
Japanese would certainly kill them. The 
afternoon before they bad not said a 
word about being absolutely obliged 
to return to their island, but had con¬ 
stantly talked about having no powder to 
hunt with on 1’iup. The assertion that 
had weather had prevented their depar¬ 
ture was a clumsy falsehood; they did 
not know that we had sailed a long lime 
in the neigbouihood of this island, and 
must be well acquainted with the state of 
the weather. Violent winds had not 
blown for a long time, and the fogs had 
not been so thick as to prevent their sail¬ 
ing from one island to another, particu¬ 
larly from lturup to l'iup, between 
which the distance scarcely amounted to 
twenty-two versts ; besides they had no¬ 
thing to fear from fogs, as they had a 
compass, which we saw, and which ap¬ 
peared to be as dear to them as their 
eyes, lor they would not trust it out of 
their hands, and even when they came on 
board, brought it out of the Baidar witii 
them*. From all their statements many 
of which are not worth relating, their si¬ 
tuation might be ascertained. As soon as 
the Japanese imagined we should attaek 
their village ; they threatened to punish 
the Kuiiles for our crimes. They had 
therefore as much reason as the Japanese 

• The compass in a round casf, measured three 
inches in diameter j the surface was divided into 
ihninbs, yet without degrees and colcmrtd; and 
instead of real glass, isinglass was used. The 
case of the compass was kept in a box, with a 
g iding lid t according to their account they ac¬ 
quired it in Kamtshstka. 


for thinking of us, and or fearing that 
they would lose their heads. To deliver 
themselves if possible from this, they pre¬ 
ferred remaining with us, and sacrificing 
their companions, the two women and the 
child; and therefore prayed me to lake 
them with us. I endeavoured to convince 
them that they had uothiug to fear from 
the Japanese, against whom we had not 
any bad intentions, and would do them 
no injury, and advised them to teturn to 
land. I sent the Japanese chief four bot¬ 
tles of French brandy, as 1 had discover¬ 
ed that lie was very fond of that liquor. 
At our separation I proposed that one of 
them should remain on board the sloop to 
shew us an anchoring place at Urup; and 
incase we went to Uibitsh, to serve as 
a translator. At my proposal all imme¬ 
diately wished to remain behind ; but as 
this could not he effected, it was decided 
that Alexei should remain, but the others 
be sent back again to land. They were 
still so firmly convinced of onr hostility 
to the Japanese, that one of them meu- 
tioued, before their depatiure, his hating 
heard that ranuon were mounted in (T- 
bitsh, and immediately the Russians ap¬ 
peared they would he dischaigcd at them. 
In a minute after, another of them re¬ 
marked that only oue cannon was tluue- 
Towiuds noon it began to blow modelate- 
ly strong fioiu the south, with better wea¬ 
ther ;—that I might examine the eastern 
eoast of Urup while it continued, i dis¬ 
missed our guests, anil steered eastward 
under all sail; hut when half a mile 
<<r a verst distant from the Baidar, we 
saw that the Kuriles were standing up 
in it with elevated hands, beckoning 
and calliug loudly to us; 1 thought per¬ 
haps the Baidar was sinking, and com¬ 
manded to lay to immediately; they ap¬ 
proached us again however, merely to re¬ 
peat that they feared the Japanese would 
kill them in case we did wrong; we 
were agaiu obliged to summon all the 
arts of persuasion to tranquillize them. 
At last they determined to go away, 
yetwith the greatest despondency, for they 
could not divest themselves of their once 
founed belief. The last separation front 
these deplorable creatures affected me 
very much. They delivered their adieu 
to us from the Baidar, promised to catch 
fish and collect cmv garlic and saranna, 
and wait for us if they were not killed by 
the Japanese. 

(To be continued.) 
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AN ACCOUNT 

or the 

FUNERAL CEREMONIES OF A BURMAN PRIEST. 

Communicated by W. CAREY, D. 1). 

(From the Asiatic Researches, Vol. XII.) 


Ttir. manner in which different nations 
dispose of their dead, is one of tliose cir¬ 
cumstances, which have been thought 
wortlij of peculiar notice, by all who 
have studied the history of man, as it is 
in most instances connected with the idea 
which they entertain respecting a future 
state. 

Those nations who believe in the doc- 
ti'.r.e of the resurrection,practise inhuma¬ 
tion. The Hindus and other nations, who 
believe the doctrine of the metempsycho¬ 
sis ami consider fire as the element 
which puiifies all things, usually burn 
their dead, with a variety of ceremonies 
x-iited to those religious notions which 
are peculiar to the different sects. The 
inhabitants of Thibet, diffeting ftom most 
other nations, either totally neglect the 
bodies of their dead, or treat them in a 
manner which to us appears highly barba¬ 
rous. 

The Burmaus burn tlicir dead like the 
Hindus, though with a great difference in 
the method and the attendant ceremonies. 
With them, the wood of the coffin (which 
is made larger and stronger than with us) 
is neatly ail the fuel used to consume the 
bodiesof the common people. The Priests, 
or Poougces, are like them burnt by the 
wood of their own coffins, but the lire is 
commuuicatcd by means of rockets. As 
this is a very singular practice, and has 
not been noticed by any writer whom I 
have met with, i take the liberty to com¬ 
municate to the Asiatic society the follow¬ 
ing account of the funeral ceremonies of 
a Poongee or Burman priest, as communi¬ 
cated by my son, Mr. Felix Carey, who 
resides at Rangoon, and was an eye witness 
thereto. 

** The man whose funeral ceremonies 
I am going to describe, died about two 
years ago. After (be death of a Poongee , 
the body is embalmed in the following 
manner. Jirst, the intestines are taken 
out, after vyhich the body is filled with 


spices of different kinds, and the opening 
sewed up. A layer of wax is a l lien laid 
all over the body, so as to prevent the 
admission of air; upon that is pul a layer 
composed of lac and some other ingre¬ 
dients, and the whole covered over with 
leaf-gold. The body of this person was 
stretched out at full length, with the arms 
laid over the breast. When one of these 
people dies, the body is tlius prepared at 
the house where he died. After about 
twelve months, the corpse is removed In 
a house built for that purjiose, where it 
is kept a year or two longer, till the Poou- 
gecs order it to he burnt. At one of 
those places I saw the body of this man, 
about a month before it was taken out foi 
the purpose of being destroyed. It was 
then placed upon a stage, which was in a 
house made like one of their Kuitus ,* 
rising in a conical form, and about thirty 
feet in height. The stage was made of 
bamboos and wood, and the house which 
contained it was covered with paper, and 
over-laid with leaf-gold. By the side of 
this stage lay the coffin in which the body 
was to be carried out; this, also, was 
over laid with gold, and ornamented with 
several figures, designed to represent death 
iu a variety of forms. In the court yard 
two large four-wheeled carriages were 
preparing, one to carry the coffin, and the 
other the stage with its apparatus. The 
carriage iu which the corpse was to be 
drawu had another stage built upon it, 
similar to the one in the house, only it was 
larger, and fixed upon an elephant, made 
in a kneeling posture. 

When the time for the ceremony ap¬ 
proached, the principal people of every 

* This is the name of the buildings occupied by 
the Burman priests, who live in societies, subject 
to the chief of the Kt hot, who is distinguished by 
his age, or learning. The Akim* are a son of 
colleges, where instruction is given to any one who 
wishes for it; but the members are subject to a 
discipline not very different from that of a moniv 
tery. 
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street were commanded each to prepare 
a rocket, and au image (the shape of 
some animal,) to which the rocket was 
to be fixed. Besides these large rockets, 
a great number of smaller ones was also 
prepared, as well as other fire-works. 
The Rurman new year began cither on 
the 13th or 14th of April, I do not exact¬ 
ly remember which, when the festival ce¬ 
lebrated by sprinkling of water com¬ 
menced, which would have coutinuul six 
or seven days, had not the viceroy put a 
stop to it to admit of the burning of this 
Telapmj. On the 17th, the figures to 
which the rockets were to be fastened 
weredrawu in procession round the town; 
and from tiiis day to the end of the cere¬ 
mony, all the people of the town and its 
vicinity, both male and female, were com¬ 
pelled to assist. The figures were drawn 
in procession, one after another, in the 
following order; first, six or eight flags 
were carried, these were followed by a 
number of dancing boys and girls, then 
the carriages with the figures, some drawn 
by hoys, ami others by bullocks, follow¬ 
ed ; and after them went a number of 
young women, dancing and singing, with 
an older woman between each row, to 
keep them in order. Women were never 
known to attend such processions before, 
but this was done in consequence of a 
particular order from the viceroy. On 
this occasion even the wives and daughters 
of the principal officers of government 
wrere obliged to dance, some with umbrel¬ 
las held over them, and others under an 
awoing large enough to shade forty or 
fifty persons, and supported by six or 
eight men; last of all followed the men 
in like manner, singing, clapping their 
hands, and dancing, with two men be¬ 
tween each row to keep them in order. 

The people of each street attended their 
own carriages, and in this manner pro¬ 
ceeded round the town, one company after 
Another. The figures were very large, 
much larger than the animals they were 
intended to represent. Some of them 
were representations of buffaloes, others 
of bulls, lions, bears, elephants, horses, 
or men. There were not less than thirty, 
of £ very large size, about thirty feet in 
height, and a great number of smaller 
Opes. 

The pext day was spent in drawing the 
body of the Poongee in his carriage, bach - 
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wards and forwards, or rather in pulling 
against each other. AH the people, being 
divided into two partk'9, drew the corpse, 
from the place where it formerly was, to 
an extensive valley, near the hill where it 
was to be burnt. In the front of the valley 
the viceroy had a temporary house erec ted, 
from which he could view the whole show. 
Four cables were fastened to the axle-tree 
of the carriage, two each way; these wei e 
held by the people, who every now and 
then uttered a loud shout and pulled both 
ways at the same time. That day neither 
party gained any advantage over the 
other, till near evening, when ouc of the 
cables broke and the opposite party gained 
the victory. 

The following day they discharged the 
large rockets. Early in the.morning they 
carried all the figures and their rockets 
from the town, <tnd each of these figures 
was fixed upon a carriage of four wheels, 
and the rockets were secured, by rattan 
loops, to strong ropes, which passed be¬ 
tween the feet of the animal, so that when 
discharged, they, sliding on the ropes, ran 
along the ground. Some of these rockets 
were from seven to eight feet In length, 
and from three to four in circumference, 
made of strong timber, and secured by 
iron hoops, and rattan lashings. The 
last of them, when discharged, ran over 
a boy of ten or twelve years old, who 
died in a few minutes; three or four 
grown np persons were also much hurt. 
Towards evening a great number of fire¬ 
works were discharged, which made a 
very fine appearance. 

The next day was the time appointed 
for blowing up the corpse. On this occa¬ 
sion, a quarrel arose between the two 
parties who had pulled the former day; 
the party which bad been unsuccessful in¬ 
sisting that the cables had been cut, and 
not broken, by the opposite party; they 
therefore presented a petition to the vice¬ 
roy, requesting that they might have 
another trial at pulling. This was grant¬ 
ed, upon which, having procured four 
new Europe cables, from the ships in the 
harbour, they re-commenced their trial of 
strength; however, the party which bad 
been victorious before won again, and 
broke the cables of the other. The un¬ 
successful party was not yet satisfied, but 
insisted on another trial of strength,' the 
following day. That day neither party 
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obtained the victory, upon which the vice¬ 
roy issued an order to stop the contest, 
and to burn the Telapoy the next day, 
which was accordingly done. 

That day the corpse was burnt in a tem¬ 
porary house, erected tor that purpose, in 
the shape of a Kuim, with a stai>e in it 
upon which the coflin was set to be burnt. 
This was performed with small rockets, 


fixed upon ropes with lings of rattan, so 
as to slide along them, from the top of a 
hill, t» the coffin, which was placed on 
the top of another hill. The rockets be¬ 
ing discharged, slided along the ropes, 
over the intermediate valley, to the coffin, 
which was set on fire by them, and, with 
its contents, quickly consumed.” 


A JOURNEY 

LAKE MAN ASA KO VARA IN tf N-D E S, 

A PROVINCE OF LITTLE TIBET. 

By W. MOORCROFr, Esq. 

(From the Asiatic Researches, VoL XII.) 


Introductory Note by the President. 

I have much gratification in being en¬ 
abled to lay before the Society, an extract 
from the journal of out- colleague, Mr. 
Moorcroft, on a journey to explore that 
part of little Tibet in Chinese Tartary, 
where the shawl goat is pastured; and to 
visit the celebrated lake Mdtiasa>6oura or 
Mapartg, in which the Ganges was long 
supposed to take its source. 

Undertaken from motives of public 
zeal, to open to Great But'.tin means of 
obtaining the materials of the fiuest 
woollen fabric, the arduous and perilous 
cuterprize, in which Mr. Moorcroft ac¬ 
companied by Captain Hearsay engaged, 
and wiiich was prosecuted by them with 
Indefatigable perseverance ami admirable 
intrepidity, undismayed by the difficulties 
of the way and the dangers with which 
the jealousy of the .Nepalese beset them 
on their return, and undeterred by hard¬ 
ships and privations, and in Mr. Moor- 
croft’s instance by frequent illness, has in 
tbe result not only accomplished the pri¬ 
mary object which was in view, but has 
brought an interesting accession of know¬ 
ledge of a country never before explored, 
and lias ascertained tlie existence, and 
approximately determined the situation of 
Aidnasarooara, verifying at the same time 
the. fact that it gives origin neither to the 
Ganges, nor to any other of the rivers re¬ 
puted to flow from it.. Mr. Moorcroft, a|s 
trill be seen, found reason to believe that 


the lake has no outlet, ilis stay, however, 
was too short to allow of his making a 
complete circuit of it: and adverting to 
the difficulty of conceiving the evaporation 
of the lake’s surface in so cold a climate 
to be equivalent to the influx of water in 
the season of thaw from the surrounding 
mountains, it may be conjectured, that, 
although no liver ran from it, nor any 
outlet appear at the level at which it was 
seen by Mr. Moorcroft, it may have some 
drain of its superfluous waters. When 
move swoln, and at its greatest elevation, 
and may then perhaps communicate with 
Rdwan lake, (in which the Sctltj takes Its 
source) conformably with the oral infor¬ 
mation received by our travellers. 

Journal. 

May 26th .—At Jdshi-Mat’h wc left 
the road to Hbadrinat’li, which crosses 
the Dauli n little more than a c<5a above 
the town. At the junction of the Vishnu- 
Gangk with the Dauli, both riven lose 
their names; and the united streams form 
the Aiacanandfl, the course of wiiich has 
been before mentioned. As the road to 
Joshi-Mat’h is known by the surveys of 
the gentlemen deputed by Colonel CoW 
broke, I have not been very particular in 
describing it r‘ but, as the road to Niti, 
and onwards is new ground to Europeans, 
1 shall follow it with more exactness. 

* For ihr urn rcuon W is omitwd in ilus 
abridgment, C. 
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The principal part of the minutes of would have people to take our baggage to 


our route is taken from the note book of 
Air. Hearsay, who carried the compass 
and brought up the rear accompanied by 
Harkh Dev, and who engaged on .setting 
out, to execute this part. Hcark Dev 
Pandit was directed to stride the whole of 
the road at paces equal to four feet each.* 

Our road lay along the left bank of the 
Daub, but generally at the distance of at 
least a cos. The road was pleasant but 
the heat was greater than might have been 
expected, seeing that the summits of the 
mountains very uear us were covered with 
snow. 

The road was frequently crossed by 
small streams of water, of which several 
issue front stone conduits now out of re¬ 
pair. Wc saw people sowing the Lai Sag 
or Amaranthns Gaugeticus, a vegetable 
apparently much used by the moun¬ 
taineers. 

Wheat was nearly ready to cut, and 
lands under the plough. The ears of the 
wheat particularly long and bearded. 

About a cos before tve reached the 
ground for cncampinenr we met our car¬ 
riers returning, who said that they had 
executed their task, but had received 
neither victuals nor money. It appears to 
me that the Chaudri of Jdslil Mat’ll, who 
received our advances and undertook to 
supply the people, will keep the whole 
money for his owu use ami press the un¬ 
fortunate villagers to carry our baggage. 

Some mountains uear us, whose tops 
were covered with snow when wc first 
came, were in the evening nearly bare. 

At half past eleven reached the town of 
Daragaon; and not finding good shade 
went on higher, above three quarters of a 
mile, without being much more success¬ 
ful. 

The cultivated lands, in the middle of 
which is the village of Baragaon, run half 
way up the hill, where the forest region 
begins with small trees, becoming thicker 
and higher as it ascends; and the very 
summit is fringed with pines and the ma¬ 
jestic and fine overtopping cedar.f 

27th.—In the afternoqn the Negi came 
to say that on the following morning, he 

* The Pandit’* measure of the road would pro¬ 
bably have been more correct, had he been di¬ 
rected tn step hi* oiual and natuial pace*, the 
length of which might have been easily determin¬ 
ed with precision by a spall trial. C. 

t i'inus Deodtr and Longifolla. 


Titpdbau, a village about three cos distant, 
from whence wc should proceed onwards 
the following day. 

28th—Resume our journey, leaving 
our ground at 6 1 ' 30 1 theini. sunrise 58 u . 
Pass by a Sanga over the Daub, and at 
3696 paces reach our ground a little below 
the almost deserted village of Tupfiban, 
placed on the brow of a hill surmounted 
by woods of pine, cedar and cypress.* A 
considerable stream fall* into the Dauli 
below the village; and by the side of tins 
is a sinali rivulet of tepid water.—This 
current mixes with the cold stream before 
it reaches the Daub, and issues from 
some rough ground in the face of a rock. 
The heat of the water seemed tobevciy 
agreeable to tadpoles, which had deserted 
the colder stream to take refuge in this. 

1 observed a common plant something 
resembling butrher’s broom, whirl) was 
said to be the Setbarua, from which the 
mountaineers make a paper that is so:J 
at Sirinagar and Alrnora, and fiorn thence 
finds its way into Hindustan although not 
in large quantity.—The bankers employ 
it for their bills of exchange nr Iltiudis in 
preference to any oilier kind, as the ink 
does not sink further into its substance, 
than is necessary to retain the writing, as 
it does not imbibe water readily, and 
relatively toils thickness is much strange; 
than any other kind of paper. As connect¬ 
ed with paper, I must here obscive, that 
the layeis of the bark of birch are used by 
the natives to write upon and they bear 
both ink and the stroke of the pencil very 
well. The leaves arc called Bhoj-putr. 
The bark of the birch is used at Lac’kqau 
for covering the wires of htika-snakes. 

29th.—Settle to give Jovvar Sinh 26 
rupees in full of all taxes and demands to 
he made upon us until we reach the fron¬ 
tier ; for which he gave a receipt on 
hircli paper : having previously put aside 
a fee of five rupees for the part he bore 
in the transaction. As our carriers came 
in a very straggling manner from the vil¬ 
lages whence they had been pressed, we 
could not leave the ground till 8. At 
6816 paces reach a hut taken possession 
of by our servants. This is computed to 
be seven c6s from Tapdban. 

* Probably a specie* of pine, a* welt as tit*} 
which Mr, Voorcrofi dcnotnlqtte* cedar.' C. 
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After having reached the top of the first 
mountain, Mr. Hearsay, who had gone 
before iue, killed a very thin yellow snake, 
about eighteen inches in length. I found 
it had the poisonous fang, but it is asserted 
that snakes nud all other venomous rep¬ 
tiles are very scarce in this part ot the 
couutry. However, on taking up the car¬ 
pet on which 1 had slept, a black scorpion 
came from under it. 

A warm spriug, which we passed early 
in this day's march, issues from the rock 
on the right of the road in a stream of 
about five inches across and three deep, 
and threw up a small cloud of steam. At 
its escape the heat was so great that the 
finger could not bear being dip[ied in it 
more than two or three seconds. The 
thermometer having been carried for¬ 
wards, we were prevented from ascertain¬ 
ing the temperature: however no insects 
were in or about it, and some plants 
which had fallen into it near the middle 
of the current were killed and seemed 
parboiled. The pebbles in its bed, and 
the vegetable substances which were 
immersed in it, were covered with a yel¬ 
low coat, and those which had (teen taken 
out aud become dry were likewise eoated 
with a white earthy substance having lit¬ 
tle taste: however the water itself was 
slightly austere, aud I apprehend contain¬ 
ed iron without any other mixture. The 
tepid stream at Tnpoban which is much 
lower and not half a mile distant proba¬ 
bly proceeds from the same source with 
this, aud is cooled in its progress to the 
place at which it escapes below. 1 saw 
no appearance of volcano iu this or any 
other mountain which I have yet met 
with; hut many abound with minerals; 
aud pyrites arc found in great abundance. 

Close to this pla.c the road was broken 
by a recent slip, and we had to pass upon 
the crumbliug surface. The road this day 
was in many parts very fatiguing. In one 
place a slip of earth had laid bare a large 
surface of rock, which had been formerly 
covered by the road ; aud as it. sloped to 
the river with a sharp descent, it requir¬ 
ed every exertion aud care to guard against 
a slip of about a hundred feet into a 
current, which dashed with great force 
amopgst fragments of marble, which in 
two or three points actually formed 
a bridge across the stream. In ano¬ 
ther part we were .obliged to climb up 
Jriatie Journ .—No, 23. 
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the face of a rock nearly perpendicular* 
and on which, irregularities for the toe 
to hang upon, were at a most iucnnwni- 
ent distance. My left foot haviug slipped 
off one of them, 1 lay for a few seconds 
upon the poise, hut a snatch at a clump 
of gras3, which on being seized, luckily 
did not give way, and a sudden spring, 
brought me to a comparatively safe spot, 
witli the loss of sonic skin from my knees 
and elbows, and some rents iu my trow- 
sers and sleeves. Sometimes (mints of 
rock projected to the edge of the river, 
and these were turned by rude staircases 
made of wood and stone. Retiring an¬ 
gles were passed by inclined plaues form¬ 
ed by a tree bring laid on points of stone 
on each side of the angle, and loose stones 
were thrown from the wood to the rock. 
For a moment the eye could not quit the 
road nud suffer the feet to proceed, with¬ 
out risk of accidents j aud yet a trifling 
expense would render the road in general 
passable, although it would always be 
liable to be injured by the falling of the 
rocks above. 

When we had reached the custom house 
on the middle of the mountain immedi¬ 
ately beyond a Sanga iiy which we crossed 
the Rauni, we fouud one of our sircars 
who was detained by three men and as 
many women, as pledge for the payment 
of duties on the passage of our baggage. 
The receipt written upon a slip of birch 
bark was no sooner beheld by the most 
riotous of the men, than he ceased to at¬ 
tempt any further molestation, although 
it was clear that he had not read its con¬ 
tents. As however one fellow was still 
a little impertinent, my friend insisted 
upon his relieving a carrier from his load, 
which lie actually took part of the way up 
the hill; aud then slipping from under 
the load slid down a face of rock, aud 
though old, skipped away from point to 
point of a rough road with the agility of 
a deer. As many loads were left behind, 
it was deemed prudent to take the' third 
man along with us as an hostage for their 
safe passage. As he went along, he told 
us that the Chaudri Calyau, had farmed 
the customs of this place for five hundred' 
rupees a year; and that the woman, wbor 
Was so clamorous,, was one of his' wive*,' 
of whom he had seventeen. The other 
two women were her slaves. 

To a poor woman, who had had much 

Vot. IV. 3 M 
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difficulty in carrying her burthen over a 
very rough road, I gave a Timdshd, which 
id a few minutes was taken away from 
her by a man whom I supposed to be her 
husband. On learning that he was no 
relation, I got it from him, sent him 
about his business, and retnmed the coin 
to the woman ; hut when she departed, I 
had the mortification of observing him at 
a considerable distance start from a place 
of concealment and again force the money 
from her. This man was a Zemindar of 
the village in which the poor woman lived, 
and though he had been obliged by the 
Niqi to carry a load, he still exercised 
his petty tyranny over one more defence¬ 
less than himself. 

The gratification of the calls of hunger 
seems to be the fiist object amongst the 
inhabitants of a country, which, if under 
a well regulated government, would be 
capable of exporting a mu plus of provi¬ 
sions. At Tn/mban, a stout young fellow 
offered himsell to lie my slave for life if I 
would only feed him. Although l want¬ 
ed not his services, and did not much 
like his appearance, yet his appeal was 
too forcible to be resisted ; and 1 there¬ 
fore engaged to give hint food for his 
services. 

30tli. Obliged to halt for the purpoFC 
of collecting carriers; which was diffi¬ 
cult, as the villages in this part, of the 
country are small and distant from each 
other. 

31st. As this day my companion and 
myself separated, and lie had along with 
him the compass, aud the young Pandit 
who measured the road, I shall make 
extracts from his uotes of the route, ami 
afterwards notice my deviation from it. 
4 At L381 paces; tops of mountains co- 

* vered with snow in every direction. At 
4 2297, cross a rivulet which comes from 

* E.—Snowy mountains in that direction 
' quite close. At 2437, commence as- 
‘ cend'mg the most tremendous place I 
‘ ever saw. At 2783, descend to bed of 
< Dauli river, most thankful that I am 

* once more safe—was obliged to take off 

* rimes aud stockings. At 7610, reach 
4 our halting place. Ten hours ujkhi the 
4 inarch. The coolies mostly women ar- 

* rived at the same time. The Dauli much 

* reduced in breadth; but the current 
4 very strong: with a small exception, 
4 its general course has been to the S.W.* 


I left onr ground at forty minutes past 
five. From the bridges across the Davit, 
having been swept away bust year, and not 
reinstated, a new road has been made by 
the goatherds along the sides and over 
the tops of the mqutitaiiis which overlook 
the river. This has first been worked in¬ 
to a track by the goats, and in the worst 
places strengthened by fragments of 
stones thrown in heaps somewhat imi¬ 
tating rude flights of steps. The path in 
various places, formed by pieces of stone 
which jut out, omlnuigs flic edge of the 
water and seldom retires so far from it as 
to give a chance of the traveller escaping 
from rolling down to the river, should lie 
have the misfortune to make a false step; 
and the footing was very insecure from 
small stones being mixed with much loose 
earth. Just ou attaining the summit I 
met a large flock of gnats loaded, and 
was glad to find a secure corner until the 
whole had passed. I observed, that goats 
when laden climb up places however ap¬ 
parently difficult without hesitation ; but 
they do not like to go down steep decli¬ 
vities : for whether they descend straight 
down or sideways, the load urges them 
forward quicker than they like, aud as 
theie is no belly-band, it frequently tum¬ 
bles off, aud is the cause of the animal 
being carried down the steep sides of 
hills and lost. Goats cast a look of in¬ 
quiry at strangers and pass on leisurely ; 
but sheep generally stop, and, after onu 
has either been driven onwards or gone 
of his own accord, the rest follow with 
precipitancy, and frequently lose their 
loads by their hurry. 

Crossing this mountain took up au hour 
and a quarter. Having mounted a height, 
which though short, was steep and rug¬ 
ged, I w'as somewhat confounded by the 
sight of a steep and hare slojie of stone 
about one hundred feet deep running to 
the bed of the river without any path, and 
with a Hill-face so smooth as to excite a 
doubt whether I could reach the bottom 
in any other way than by slidiug, which: 
would have been too rapid to be safe: 
the more especially at the stop must have 
taken place amongst stones in the bed of 
the river. By taking off my stockings, 
pressing the spike of my staff into little 
dips in the atone, and catching at a friend¬ 
ly tuft of grass which occasionally pre¬ 
sented itself near one edge, I got to the 
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base uearly at the same time with the old tify passing liy such a road as that which 


Pandit, whose activity would have more 
surprised me had I not known that he 
had been bred in the mountains of h’a- 
maon. Just as we had congratulated our- 
selves on our escape, we saw two other 
paths, one higher up and another lower 
down under a ledge of the rock, which 
saved the rest of our party, save two of 
the Pandit’s hill people, from the dangers 
of this road. 

Soon after descending the slope, 1 over¬ 
took a woman who had been pressed by 
the AVt'j to cairy a load. She siid 
that her measure of misery was full, and 
that she was resolved to emigrate into 
Jatrdr, where oppression was not *o 
grievous as here. 

Seeing our carriers who had started 
about three quarters of an hour la lore 
uie, supporting themselves cu the ledge 
of a rock, which overhung the river at a 
great height, by clinging with their hands 
to the stones on the fare of the mountain, 
and that at length they actually stopped, 
i was induced to make ttic experiment of 
going round by a winding path, under an 
idea that I should etfect it iu nearly its lit¬ 
tle time as would be spent iu passing over 
the broken path of rock. Mr. Hearsay 
coming after me, and finding that the 
carriers preferred the short, but more 
dangerous road, to the long one, resolv¬ 
ed to attempt it; and assuredly l should 
have done the same, had I known the 
length and roughness of that which 1 ac¬ 
tually took. Mr. Hearsay and a large 
portion of the carriers went over the 
rock without accident: but at one point 
the courage of my khansamau failed; for, 
ou missing footing witli one leg, he shriek¬ 
ed violently and suuk down almost sense¬ 
less upon a point of stone, with otic leg 
hanging down over'the abyss, calling out 
that he was lost. Mr. Hearsay was at 
band and assisted him most opportunely, 
along with the Pandit. One woman car¬ 
ried four burthens at different times for 
her less courageous companions; and a 
bearer was also of Borne use; but at leugth 
became so alarmed as only to be capable 
of proceeding by being steadied by an end 
of his turban being tied round his waist, 
and the other end secured by the young 
Pandit as he proceeded in front. 

The horrors of this road were very 
great, and ought so to have been to jus- 


I followed. For it cost me the labour of 
two hours to attain the top of tiie first 
mountain which [ had to scale, and al¬ 
though the path consisted of lilies of zig’’ 
zag not more than ten or twelve feet in 
length, at angles so sharp, that iu a 
length of twenty-four feet not more 
than ten feet were gained iu actual as¬ 
cent, yet even this progress was not 
made except by clinging with the hands 
to shrubs, roots of trees, clumps of grass 
and clods of eaith ; and sometimes from 
the obliquity of the path, it requited me to 
creep ou hands and knees to pirmnt slip¬ 
ping. Near the summit of the mountain, 
tiie patli divided ; and a mountaineer, 
whom we met, as we thought opportune¬ 
ly, at this point, advised the lower one ; 
though from the accounts of pm ters and 
servants who took the upper one, the lat¬ 
ter was easier but a little longer. 

In descending 1 he mountain a grand 
view opened from the S.E. consisting of a 
vista formed by two sides of mountains 
composing a glen, down which ran a large 
stream. One slope, was enriched by a fo¬ 
rest which reached to the clouds; the 
other covered by scanty pasturage for 
about four hundred yards; when it was 
overhung by a steep face of barren rock 
of immense height, and the upper part of 
the vale was shut up by a peak of still 
higher mountain, the base of which was 
sprinkled with cypress, and the top whit¬ 
ened with snow.. 

After a tedious march of two hours 
more, through a forest of cedars and 
cypress*, of which many would have been 
large enough for inaiumasts of first rates, 

I came to a Sanga across the stream 
which ran down the valley. From this 
point I uscended Uie hill surmounted by 
the bare sheet of rock, by a goat path, 
and had to cross an avalanche which was 
scarcely settled; every now and then a 
piece of stone rolling down its face and 
bringing with it, currents of eaitli. The 
path was narrow, occasionally going over 
a surfarc a little rounded, whicli in some 
slight degree masked the tremendous de¬ 
clivity below, and sometimes skirting its 
very verge. At one spot, oiua ledge of 
rock, the old Pandit hesitated and reared 
into a hollow. However, having the ad¬ 
vance, he summoned up courage, and 

• Pine*, *re a note above. 

3 M 2 
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passed the cause of his Sears; this was 
formed by an angular piece of rock having 
slipped out of the ledge or cornice on 
which we were walking; and a piece of 
stone, which just, and only just, rested 
with both ends on the opposite edges of 
tAe gap, shaved a precipice of a depth 
sufficient to alarm the anxiety of a per¬ 
son who had not been much accustomed 
to the mountainous paths of this country. 
After clambering over fragments of stone 
which had fallen from the heights, we 
came to a point of rock, whence we had 
a complete view of the declivity over 
which we had to pass; and tills part was 
to me more difficult than any other, how¬ 
ever I reached the bottom of the hill with¬ 
out injury. I learnt that l had gone four 
c6s, aud had not made above half a mile 
of head way. From the fatigue of this 
detour, I was so enfeebled as 10 be under 
the necessity of halting five or six times 
in ascending a steep mountain, and oblig¬ 
ed to creep on my bands and knees for a 
great distance, uot having sufficient con¬ 
fidence in my legs. My knees tottered, 
and 1 was frequently attacked with such 
a violent pain in the right knee, as for a 
second or two almost deprived me of the 
m e of the lim*. I much suspect that 
1 bad lost my „ road. In creeping 
along I certainly made a wrong choice, 
as I found myself at once upon the 
brink of a precipice, on the very an¬ 
gle of a rock which overhung it, and a 
slit in the stone shewed me my danger at 
the very moment 1 was about to place my 
upon a fragment which the weight 
would probably have dislodged, and car¬ 
ried me along with it; at this moment 
the recollection Of the danger produces an 
involuntary shiver. After some time I 
got into a tolerably good path, and found 
my companion, and the greatest part of 
die party, waiting my arrival by the side 
of a cool stream of excellent water. 

The latter part of our march was not 
good: but this road, although almost 
every where else it would have been deem¬ 
ed impassible except for goats, was good 
in comparison with that which constitut¬ 
ed the labour of the morning. This has 
certainly been the moat severe day's work 
yre have badj aud yet I compute the ac¬ 
tual distance« including the four efis of 
detour, haw exceeded thirteen 

eos. 


The ordinary road is not particularly 
difficult or dangerous; and all the risk of 
life which 1 have mentioned, inconveni¬ 
ence to the inhabitants of the country, 
and impediment to commerce, arc created 
for want of Sangas which might he made 
for one hundred rupees: but the present 
government does nothing to ameliorate 
the state of the country, or to increase 
the happiness of its subjects in these dis¬ 
tricts. 

June 1st.—Commenced our inarch at 
7-30. At 2345 paces the river becomes a 
succession of rapids, and has its chanuel 
diminished to about twenty yards in 
breadth. At 3407 paces we pass two 
caves, a small and a large one. The Dauli 
about eighteen yards broad. At 10,971 
paces come to some cedars* and halt. 
Tiie Dauli much reduced. 

At our place of encampment, a black 
scorpion was brought, and was said to 
be harmless: however, on pulling off his 
sting aud pressing it, a large drop of athiu 
milk coloured fluid escaped from its 
point. 

On the top of a high mountain thinly 
sprinkled with wormwood, dwarf cypres¬ 
ses*, and a kind of furze, blocks of mar¬ 
ble and hard stones were scattered about 
in every direction, which seemed to con¬ 
tain minerals; and I am much deceived, 
if I did not see some veins of silverf in 
strata of quartz. 1 had no instruments 
to break stones with, nor did l see 
any small fragments which I could with 
convcuieucc place in my girdle. I was 
obliged therefore rather to leave this 
point unsettled, than to expose myself 
to the suspicion of coming into the coun¬ 
try in search of precious metals. The 
surfaces of many of the hardest stones, 
on this side of the Poie-kautD, are stud¬ 
ded with small red crystals which pro¬ 
ject ; at first new, one is disposed to taka 
them for garnets j but they are not trans¬ 
parent. They are so firmly imbedded in 
the substance of the stone which serves 
as matrix to them, that they cannot be 
raised by any common instrument in a 
perfect state, so that I could not count 
their faces. 

• Fine*. 

t Fsrhap, Mica. C. 
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THE LEGEND 

THE DESCENT OF GUNGA. 

{From the Ramayana of l'alHuki.) 


Pauja-puti being gone, Bhugee-rutha, 
U Hama, with uplifted arm, without sup¬ 
port, without a lielpcr, immoveable as a 
dry tree, aud feeding on air, remained 
day and night on the tip of his great 
toe, upon the afflicted earth. A full 
year having now elapsed, the husband of 
Omna, and the lord of animals, who is 
reverenced by all worlds, said to the king, 
“ I am propitious to thee, O chief of 
men; I will accomplish thy utmost de¬ 
sire ” To him the sovereign replied, 
“ 0 Hura, receive Gunga.” Uhurgn,» 
thus adilrcssed, replied, “ 1 will perform 
thy desire; 1 will receive her on my 
head, the daughter of the mountain/’ 
Muheswura, then, mounting on the 
summit of Himuvut, addressed Gunga, 
the river flowing in the ccther, saying, 
** Descend, 0 Gunga!” The eldest daugh¬ 
ter of Himuvut, adored by the universe, 
haring heard the words of the lord of 
Ooma, was filler! with anger, and assum¬ 
ing, 0 llama, a form of amazing size, 
with insupportable celerity, fell from the 
«#ir upon the auspicious bead of Siva. 
The goddess Gunga, irresistible, thought 
within herself, 1 will bear down Sun- 
kura with my stream, and enter Pntala.” 
The divine Hura, the three-eyed god, was 
aware of her proud resolution, and being 
angry, determined to prevent her design. 
The purifier, fallen upon the sacred head 
of Rooiira, was detaiued, 0 Hama, in 
the recesses of the orb of bis Juta, re¬ 
sembling Himuvut, and was uuablc, by 
the greatest efforts, to descend to the 
earth. From the borders of the orb of 
his Juta, the goddess could not obtain 
•egress, but wandered there for many 
series of years. Thus situated, Bhugee- 
TOtlia beheld her wandering there, and 
Again engaged in severe austerities. With 
these austerities, O son of Rughoo, 
Hura being greatly pleased, discharged 
Gunga towards the lake Vindoo. In her 
flowing forth seven streams were pro- 

* Siva. 


dured. Three of these streams,* beau¬ 
tiful, filled with water conveying happi¬ 
ness, HIa<iinee,f l*avuncc,JaudNuliuec,$ 
directed their course eastward; while 
Soochukslioo,|| Scuta,f and Siudhoo,** 
three pellucid mighty rivers flowed to the 
west. The seventh of these st teams fol¬ 
lowed kiug Bliugee-ruth.t. The royal 
sage, the illustrious Bhugee-rutha, seat¬ 
ed on a rcsplciii'aut car, led the way, 
while Gnug.i followed. Pouring down 
from the sky upon tiie head of Suukun^ 
ami afterward upon the earth, her streams 
rolled along witii a clear shrill sound. 
The earth was willingly chosen by tlic 
falling fishes, the turtles, the porpoises, 
and the birds. The royal sages, the 
Gundliurvas, the Yukshas, amltheSid- 
dhas, beheld her falling from the aether 
to tiie earth ; yea the gods, imuicasur&> 
able in power, filled with surprise, came 
thither with chariots resembling a city, 
horses, ami elephants, and litters, desi¬ 
rous of seeing the wonderful, aud unpa¬ 
ralleled descent of Gunga into the world. 
Irradiated by tiie descending gods, and 
the splendor of their ornaments, the 
cloudless atmosphere shone witii tho 
splendor of an hundred suns, while by 
the troubled porpoises, the serpents, and 
the fishes, the air was corruscated as with 
lightnings. Through the white foam of 
the waters, spreading in a thousand di¬ 
rections, aud tiie flights of water fowl, 
the atmosphere appeared filled with au¬ 
tumnal clouds. The water, pure from 
defilement, falling from the head of 
Snnkura, and thence to the earth, ran 
in some places with a rapid stream, in 
others in a tortuous current; here widely 
spreading, there descending into cavern^ 
and again spouting upward; iu some 


• Literally, " three Gungas." Wherever a 
part of Gunga flows, it i» dignified with her 
name *, thus the Hindoos say the Gunga of Pro. 
yaga, &c. 

t The giver of joy. t The puriter. 

I Abounding with water. II Beautiful eyed, 
f White.' * • Piobably ytsw I^ue. 
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places it moved slowly, stream uniting 
with stream, while repelled in others, it 
rose upwards, and again fell to the earth. 
Knowing its purity, the sages, thcGund- 
hurvas, and the inhabitants of the caitli, 
touched the water, fallen from the body 
oflJhuva.* Those who, thmugli a curse, 
had fallen lioui heaven to earth, having 
pcrlnrnicd abluliuu in this stream, became 
free fiom sin. I'leansed from sin by this 
watei, and rt^mred to happiness, they 
intend the sky, and returned again to 
heaven. By this illustrious stream was 
the world i ejoiml; and by performing 
ablution in (iunga, became fiec from im¬ 
purity. 

The royal sage Blmgec-rmhu, full of 
energy, went befoie, seated on Iiis re¬ 
splendent car, while Ounga followed 
after. The gods, O Kama, with the 
sages, the Ditvas, the Baninas, the 
Rak?buses, the ehief Guudhurvas, and 
Yokshas, with tlie Kiimutus, the chief 
serpents, and all the rpsmas, together 
with the aquatic animals, following the 
chariot of Rlmgcc-rutha, attended Gunga. 
Whither king Hhugce-rutha went thither 
went the renowned (Iunga, the chief of 
streams, the destroyer of all sin. 

After this, Gunga in her course inun¬ 
dated the sacrificial ground of the great 
Jtihnoo, of astonishing deeds, who was 
then offering sacrifice. Jultimo, () lhtg- 
huva, perceiving her pride, enraged, 
drank up the whole of the water of 
Gunga; a most astonishing deed ! At 
this the gods, the Gundluuvas, and the 
sages, exceedingly surprised, adored the 
great dnlmoo, the most excellent of men, 
and named Gunga the daughter of this 
great sage. The illustrious chief of men, 
pleased, discharged Gunga from his ears. 
Having liberated her, lie, recognizing the 
great Bhugee-rutha, the chief of kings, 
then present, duly honored him, and 
returned to the place of sacrifice. From 
this did Gunga, the daughter of Juhnoo, 
obtain the name Jalmuvcc. 

Gunga now went forward again, fol¬ 
lowing the chariot of Hhugcc-rutha. 
Having reached the sea, the chief of 
streams proceeded to Patala, to accom¬ 
plish the work of Bhngee-rutha. The 
wise and royal sage, having with great 
labour conducted Gunga thither, there 

• Siva, the exiitrot. 
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beheld his ancestors, reduced to ashes. 
Theu, O chief of liughoo's race, that 
heap of ashes, bathed by the excellent 
waters of Gnuga, and purified from sin, 
the sons of the king obtained heaven. 
Having arrived at the sea the king, 
followed by (iunga, entered the subter¬ 
raneous regions, where lay the sacred 
ashes. After these, O Hama, had been 
laved by the water of Gunga, Brahma, 
the lord of all, thus addressed the king. 
“ O chief of men, thy predecessors, the 
sixty thousand sons of the great Sugura, 
are all delivered by thee ; and the great 
and perennial receptacle of water, called 
by Sugura’s name, shall henceforth be 
universally known by the appellation of 
Vagina.* As long, () king, as the wa¬ 
ters of the sea continue in thecaith, so 
loug shall the sons of Sugura remain in 
licavcn, in all t lie splendor of gods. 
This Gunga, 0 king, shall be thy eldest 
daughter, known throughout the three 
worlds (by the name) Bhagee-ruthec; 
and because she passed through the earth, 
the chief of rivers shall be called Gungaf 
throughout the universe. (She shall also 
be) called Triputhaga on account of her 
proceeding forward in three different 
directions, watering the three worlds. 
11ms is she named by the gods and the 
sages : she is called Gunga, () sovereign 
of the Vasyas, on account of her flow¬ 
ing through Gang;; and her third name, 
U thou observer of vows, is Bhagcc- 
rnthee. O accomplished one, through 
affection lo thee, and regard to me, 
these names will remain: as long as 
Gunga, the great river, shall remain in 
the world, so long shall thy deathless 
fame live throughout the universe. O 
lord of men, O king, perform hero the 
funeral rites of all thine ancestors. Re¬ 
linquish thy vovvs,§ 0 king. This de¬ 
vout wish of theirs was not obtained by 
thine ancestors highly renowned, chief 
among the pious; not by Uugsoomau, 
unparalleled in the universe, so earnestly 
desiring the descent of Gunga. 0 be¬ 
loved one, was tbis object of desire ob- 


* Sagura is one of the most common names 
for the sea which the Hindoos have, 
t From the root gum, signifying to go. 
t The earth. 

i The end of thy vows is accomplished, there, 
fore now relinquish thy vows of being an 
ascetic. 
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tained ; nor, 0 possessor of prosperity, 
O sinless one, could she he (obtained! 
by thine illustrious father Dwilccpa, the 
Rajurshi eminently accomplished, whose 
energy was equal to that of a Muhurdii, 
and who, established in all the virtues of 
the Kshutras in sacred austerities equalled 
myself. This great design has been fully 
accomplished by thee, O chief of men ; 
thy fame, the blessing so much desired, 
will spread throughout the world. (.) 
subduer of i icinies, tl.i- descent of 
(Junga has hem effected h\ thee, 'litis 
(iiinga is the great abode of virtue - by 
this deed thou art become possess* d of 
the divinity itself. In this stream con¬ 
stantly bathe thvself, O chief of men; 
purified, <) most excellent of mortals, be 
a pail alter of the fruit of holiness ; per¬ 
form tiie funeial ceremonies of all tliy 
ancestors. May blessing attend thee, 
O chief of men : I icturn to heaven." 
The renowned one, the sovereign of the 
gods, the sire of the universe, haviug 
thus spoken, returned to heaven. 

King Rliugec-rutlu, the rojal sage, 
having pet formed the fan.-i.il ceieinonics 
of the descendants of Segura, in proper 


order of succession, according to the 
ordinance; the reuowiied one, haviug 
also, () chief of men, pci formed the cus¬ 
tomary ceremonies, and purified him¬ 
self, returned to his own city, where he 
governed the kiiurdom. Having (again), 
O Kagliuvu, possessed of abundant wealth, 
obtained their king, his people rejoiced ; 
their sorrow was completely removed; 
they increased in wealth and prosperity, 
and wcie freed fiom disease. 

Thus, o Hama, lias the story of fiiuigu 
been related at large by me. May pros¬ 
perity attend thee; may every good be 
thine. The evening is fast receding. 
He who causes this ielation, securing 
wealth, fame, longevity, posterity, and 
heaven, to be heaid among the bialunaus, 
tuc K-lintiivas, or the other tribes ot 
men, his ancestors rejoice, and to him 
are the gods propitious: and he who 
hears this admirable story of the de¬ 
scent of Giniga, ensuring bug life, shall 
obtain, O Kakootstha, all the wishes of 
his heart. All his sins shall be dest rov¬ 
ed, and bis life and taiuc he abundant 1/ 
prolonged. 


LIEUTENANT STUARTS NARRATIVE 

OF THE 

DEFEAT OF IIYDER ALLY BY TIIE MAIIRATTAS. 


In the admirable work of Colonel Mark 
Wilks, ‘Historical Sketches of the South of 
India,' Vol. 2, p. 117, is a note respecting 
“an English Ueutlvuimi afterwards known 
by the appellation of It 'athing Stuart," 
who commanded one of the corps of Hy- 
der’s aimy, on the day when lie was de¬ 
feated in his retreat from Maileota by the 
Mahrattas in 1771. The following is the 
relation of the affair by Lieut. Stuart. 

• ■■ ■ — 

By way of introduction to the battle, 
I must inform you of the situation of the 
two armies previous thereto. Hyder 
whose army consisted of fourteen thousand 
infantry, aud six thousand horse, had eu- 
trenched himself iu the jungles of Mail 
cota, and the Mahratta army consisting 
of eighty thousand horse, had encircled 
the jungle, and endeavoured, but in vain, 
to force the liues. Hyder thus surround¬ 


ed was cut off from all supplies, which 
necessitated him to resolve on quitting 
that place, and march to his capital about 
ten miles distant from tliem-c, on the last 
day of April at seven o'clock in the eve¬ 
ning. lie commanded the execution of 
tins design in the following manner:—to 
delude the enemy, lie ordered fires to be 
lighted at that hour (the usual time with 
the sepoys of cooking supper j and instant¬ 
ly began his march, placing the baggage 
iu the Iront, aud forming his army in a 
single line lor the convciiicncy of passing 
the defile leading out of those jungles; the 
narrowness of which made it four o'clock 
in the morning before the army had clear¬ 
ed it, and arrived iu the plain; w'here ht 
formed in two lines, and pursued the 
route he thought free from any of the ene¬ 
my's out parties; but scarce had he 
marched two miles from the mouth of the 
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defile, when the right wing of his first 
like, discovered a party of the enemy's 
horse encamped, which they immediately 
began to lire upon, who thereupon tied ; 
Hyder foreseeing that this would ahum 
the grand camp of the Mahrattas not 
snore than three miles from the place, 
and that he must expect an engagement 
in the mor uing; made his dispositions ac¬ 
cordingly. He ordered the baggage to lie 
collected in as square a body as they could; 
he then formed the cavalry about him, 
and the infantry about the cavalry, placing 
the spearmen and rocket boys at the an¬ 
gles, in this manner forming a grand 
square; in the rear face of which I hud 
the honor to command four of his prime 
battalions, in the vacancies of which lie 
crowded all the artillery lie could. Or¬ 
ders were given to the cavalry, that should 
any sepoy quit his rank, they should cut 
bim down without asking any questions. 
Day returning, according to expectation, 
the whole Maliratta army appeal cd iu the 
rear, being within common shot. We sa¬ 
luted them with all the artillery, upon 
which they halted, finding themselves too 
near, and we kept on our march. About 
eight o’clock they began to divide into 
small parties, and rode full gallop to 
within a hundred yards of us, which l 
•aw was ouly to draw away our fire, liow - 
ever they succeeded, for notwithstanding 
1 had given orders to my European ser¬ 
geants to cut down any man who pre¬ 
sumed to fire without order, it had no ef¬ 
fect ; for upon two sergeants putting my 
commands into execution, they swore 
they would murder us hat men (as they 
called us), and would have kept their 
oath, but were prevented by the cavalry, 
who killed eight or ten of the most tur¬ 
bulent, which quieted the mutiny. 
About nine the Mahrattas sent a body of 
four thousand picked men to make an at¬ 
tack on the rear, which they charged 
with great fury, and for the space of four 
ininutes engaged sword in hand with the 
front rank ; but by the fire of the rear 
rank over the cwo first, assisted also by 
•|he carbines of Hyder's cavalry, they 
were so much thinned, that they were 
bbliged to quit the charge. More than 
half the front rank of this face attacked, 
were killed on our side, and at least a 
thousand of the Mahrattas; however 
they made another desperate attack upon 


the same face about eleven o'clock, with 
at least twi-lvc thousand horse, they were 
repulsed much sooner, and with less loss 
than the other party, for Hyder after the 
first attack, had posted the rocket boys 
of the whole army upou the angles of tlte 
face attacked, aud had drawn the artillery 
out of the other faces of the square be¬ 
hind these angles, loaded with musket 
grape, so that when the Mahrattas 
charged, the rocket boys left the angles 
to discharge tlicir rockets, and the artil¬ 
lery was run out, which falling upon the 
flanks of the enemy not only did vast execu¬ 
tion, but threw them into a confusion, 
which dispersed them ; the intervals of the 
attacks were always occupied with parties, 
endeavouring to draw away our fire, ami 
thus the fight continued till one o’clock, 
when the artillery of the .Mahrattas arriv¬ 
ed, consisting of thirty pieces, not less 
than forty-two or thirty-two pounders, a 
heavy cannonade then commenced, for 
which purpose the whole of Hyder’s ar¬ 
tillery', consisting of fifty field pieces, and 
two eighteen pounders was placed in the 
rear; on this cannonade both parties 
seemed to rest their fate. The Maliratta 
artillery did vast execution as Hyder’s ar¬ 
my was so close together; however, his 
artillery being better served, had its ad¬ 
vantage ; this cont iuucd for about half au 
hour, by which time, Hyder had nearly 
readied the skirts of a hill, lor which he 
np|icarcd all the morning to be pushing, 
having never halted, but during the two 
attacks described ; the Mahrattas seeing 
the advantage this hill wou>d give him, 
and how near he was to it, determined 
that no time was to be lost; accordingly, 
they divided into three hollies, the largest 
of which moved slowly on to our roar, 
the next galloped to our rigli face, and 
the third tO'ihe left, in order to make a 
general charge. Tills last party appearing 
before the left face, in which weie placed 
the worst of the sepoys, it immediately 
gave way, aud fied for safety up the hill; 
ujion which the Mahrattas entered the 
square; the cavalry of Hyder, who then 
should have opposed, intimidated at the 
flight of the sepoys, turned their backs 
upon the euenty, and rode over the right 
face of tiie squarp to make their escape ; 
the rear being attacked both in rear and 
front could no longer stand it. Thus vic¬ 
tory declared for the Mahrattas, and a 
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dreadful slaughter began; tbe Mahrattas, 
refusing to give quarter, fiyder, who bad 
remained during the emitinuance of the 
action in the front face of the. square, 
quitted his horse and ran immediately to 
the hill after the left face which had 
broke, by which early flight he saved 
himself; descending the other side of the 
hill, he fell in with a party of his own 
horse, who fled with him to his capital; 


the Mahrattas after a slaughter of two 
hours were left masters of the field, with 
all Hyder’s artillery, baggage, treasure, 
many principal officers, and fifty Euro¬ 
peans, whom their mercy spared, as 
slaughter was out of breath in this action. 
Thirty thousand men were reported to 
have fallen, hut! think there were not 
more than 12,000 ; six on the side of Hy- 
der, aud six on that of the Mahrattas. 


TEMPLE OF CRUELTY. 


The Pagoda which stands on the sum¬ 
mit of the high hill near the fort of My- 
soor, was fonneily the abode of a deity, 
as blood-thirsty in disposition, as in an¬ 
cient times the Artemis of the T.iurie 
ChcrsonoMis, or the monsters vtoi shipped 
in Cyprus and Lyc.ionia. Bhawaui however, 
is whimsical as well as savage. The Pa¬ 
gan inhabitants of this place, in order to 
gratify the goddess with a sacrifice agree¬ 


able to her appetite, were wont to rush 
out upou travellers, cut off their noses, 
aud offer them on her adorable shrine, 
llydermost rigorously prohibited the conti¬ 
nuance of this custom. 1 lyder.a Musitlmau, 
proverbial for the stern rigour of his dis¬ 
position, appears more element tluui the 
altars and the creed of the placid, but 
miserable Hindu, 


ANECDOTE 

OF 

AN ALLY OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE. 


The following anecdote was communi¬ 
cated to us by a correspondent, on whose 
veracity wc can fully depend; the affair 
wears ho aspect of improbability, aud is 
quite agreeable to the political circum¬ 
stances of a people, who regard their so¬ 
vereign as the successor of their prophet, 
and who is to them, as far as his sword 
reaches, the deputy of their Cod. It oc¬ 
curred in August 181(5. Two brothers, 
Christians, from Armenia, and bankers 
of the greatest opulence, had employed 
part of their exuberance in the erection 
of two very maguificent houses. The villa 
of Matos stood near the village of Tara- 
pia on the coast of the Black Sea; from 
a beautiful valley between two hills it 
was celebrated as enjoying the most de¬ 
lightful prospect of land and water to be 
met with along the coast; it is stated to 
have cost 1,200 bolchea, about £150,000. 
One day, the ruler of the true beliovei s, 
the Grand Signior, passing, beheld the 
noble pile ; he inquired the name of the 
possessor, aud affected to express much 
sin-prise, when informed, that an Ar¬ 
menian should be so rich. With a small 
Asiatic Journ. —No. 23. 


retinue, the next week, his Majesty pre¬ 
sented himself in the hall of Matos, de¬ 
manding, “ where is the master of this 
house ?” The Armenian advanced, with 
submissive humility, and kissed the so¬ 
vereign’s feet. “ You have a very hand¬ 
some house, 1 much admire it.”—" It is 
all your own, most gracious Lord," re¬ 
plied the Armenian. “ How much did it. 
•ost,” quoth his Majesty. Poor Matos, 
to prevent too heavy a squeeze of Ida 
purse, which the trembling wretch sup¬ 
posed to be tbe diift of tbe royal mind, 
replied, “ 300bolches" (about £37,000). 
Thu Signior, in apparent surprise, ex 
claims, “ It cannot be! it is too cheap! 
but as it is so, I will give you that sum 
for it, and not take it, as you were offer¬ 
ing, for nothing; take this draft to the 
treasury." The other costly building, 
the property of Manook, was situated 
in Pent; expence had not been consi¬ 
dered in the erection of it; each stone, 
the report runs, was brought from Ga- 
lata by 36 meu; the beams were 3 
feet wide, and 40 long; it excited ge¬ 
neral curiosity and admiration. The 

Vot. IV. 3 N 
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Captain, Pacha visited it privately ; lie 
demanded an interview with the master. 
Manook, being banker to the Sultan’s 
mother, did not pay all proper respect, 
and make bis appearance. u Nevermind,” 
said the llashavv, “ 1 only came to see 
the liouse.” Enraged, he waits on the 
Sultan, piaiscs the Louse, ami iusi nua 


the pride and insolent manner of tht* 
owner, a Christian, to a Turk. Two 
weeks or so afterwards, the bankiug ac¬ 
counts of some village rents were to be 
audited; that done, the Sultan ordered 
him to be exiled to Cyprus, and his house 
to be confiscated. 


PHENOMENON 

or 

THE WATER-SPOUT. 

[After sending the former part of this number to press, we received the following 
communication, sufficiently interesting we apprehend, to justify our deviation from 
the usual routine of our pages.] 

2 o the Editor of the Astatic Journal . 


Sin,—If you think the following 
remarks relative to whirlwinds, or 
water-spouts, worthy of a place 
in the Asiatic Journal, you will 
oblige me by their insertion; as 
the opinions of travellers, and also 
of philosophers, differ greatly con¬ 
cerning this natural phenomenon, 
and any information afforded, by 
attentive observation, may there¬ 
fore be interesting, if not useful. 

An old stager, in the last number of 
the Naval Chronicle, seems to bo of the 
opinion of Thcophilus Lindsay, and some 
other philosophers, viz. that in the phe¬ 
nomenon, called a water-spout, the water 
descends in columns from the clouds upon 
the earth or sea, and does not ascend li out 
the sea upward to the clouds, which I 
believe to be the common opinion. 

To corroborate his opinion, this writer 
gives an extract front a Scutch newspaper, 
stating, that a water-spout had descended 
and done considerable damage in a part 
of that country. 

In stormy weather, when the barometer 
is low and the atmosphere light, if clouds 
which contain much moisture happen to 
impinge against any of the hilts of an 
Alpine country, they are certainly liable 
in such ease to discharge their contents in 
the form of heavy rain, which descend¬ 
ing rapidly from the summits of the hilts, 
rushes with irresistible force down the 
Tallies, carrying every thiug before them ; 
and these local discharges of heavy ram 
are commonly called waterspouts by the 
neighbouring inhabitants. The Hawkes- 


bury river in New South Wales is some¬ 
times subject to a rise of from i wruty to 
thirty feet above the natural level, by the 
sudden rupture of clouds on the summits 
of the Blue Mountains. About thirteen 
years ago a phenomenon of this kind 
happened at St. Helena, when a cloud 
suddenly broke upon the hill that forms 
the head of ttuppert's valley, and, al¬ 
though the bed of this valley is generally 
dry, the immense body of water that 
rushed through it at this time bore down 
the strong line of stone ramparts, and 
carried some heavy pieces of artillery into 
the sea. 

I think (although the last number of the 
Naval Chronicle is not now before me) his 
correspondent considers the water-spout 
seen at sea to be a similar, if not the same 
phenomenon as this last mentioned, except 
that the white column in the centre of the 
spout he considers tube a congregated mass, 
or body of wat,er,dcsccnding from the clouds 
to the sea. Now, as many water-spouts 
are of great diameter, I am decidedly of 
opinion, that if the rentral white co¬ 
lumn were a body of falling water upon 
the surface of the sea, its noise would be 
heard many miles, if not many leagues, 
like the falls of Moreney and Niagara, 
and would sink, or destroy, any unfor¬ 
tunate ship which happeued to come in 
contact with its vortex ; but, my ex¬ 
perience compels me to think otherwise, 
as I never heard the noise of any water¬ 
spout until very close to it, and then the 
noise resembled that of steam issuing 
through a small aperture of a boiler, oc¬ 
casioned by the whirlwind’s rapid motion 
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in disengaging water in tlie gaseous form 
from Hie surface of tlie sea; besides, if 
the central white column were a mass of 
tailing water, its diameter ought to in¬ 
crease hv the Resistance of the atmosphere 
5» desceiidimt, and consequently lx: great¬ 
er near the sea than higher up towards 
the cloud ; but this probably never hap¬ 
pens, as the diameter of a water-spout, 
as well as the interior column, is greatest 
near the impending elouil, and converges 
towards the sea. That whirlwinds, or 
water-spouts, may often differ much in 
formation and appearance, I believe there 
can be little doubt, but I have certainly 
more than once, both by ocular and 
tangible observation, been convinced, (bat 
a whiilvvind and water-spout are some¬ 
times, one and the same phenomenon. At 
one time, when dense clouds, charged 
with elect lie matter, approached tiie ships 
in Canton river, a regular water-spout 
was formed by a tube descending from the 
cloud in the usual manner, and the whirl¬ 
wind turned one of the ships rouud at 
her moorings. As this whirlwind passed 
over the island dose to the village of 
Whampoa, it unrooted several thatched 
houses, and tine the foliage from the 
trees, which were carried up a consider¬ 
able way into the atmosphere by the 
nhiilwiud, and at this time it bud a 
dense appearance ; but as soon as it 
drifted over the land and came in contact 
with th«t water of the river, the white 
tube became very conspicuous in the 
centre of the whirlwind, and the water 
seemed to be torn from the surface of the 
river and carried upwards in small par¬ 
ticles by the whiilwind. Had any light 
terrene bodies been floating in the river 
at this time in the path of the whirlwind, 
they certainly would have been drawn 
upward like those which came into its 
vortex when it passed over the land. 
This was certainly an example of the 
unity of a whirlwind and water-spout. At 
another time a regular formed water-spout 
was driven along by the wind till its ex¬ 
terior surface nearly touched the quarter 
of our ship, when I plainly saw the water 
disengaged from the surface of the sea 
with a hissing noise, and carried upward 
in the gaseous form by the ascending 
whirlwind, while the vacuum, or cavity, 
in its centre, was very distinct, with 
heavy drops of rain falling down both 
from the interior and exterior sides of 


the ascending spiral, where It was evi¬ 
dent the power of the whirlwind was not 
capable of carrying all the gaseous par¬ 
ticles up into the cloud. When wc were 
close to this watci-spnut the white tube 
in the centre was not visible, but only a 
vacant column, as mentioned above; 
which column, hud we been a quarter, 
or half a mile off, would probably, by 
an optical illusion, haw* appeared as usual, 
like a white column of water. 

In the straits of Malacca I have some¬ 
times seen upwards of a dozen water¬ 
spouts at the.>.imc time, and have been 
near to several. Once I passed through 
the vortex of a vvhiilpool produced by a 
water-spout beginning to form ; it was 
directly under a dense cloud, from which 
an inverted conical tube was descending 
when we passed through the whirlpool 
in the ship ; this was about twenty or 
twenty-five yards in diameter, and the 
water was carried round by the force of 
the whirlwind over it, with a velocity of 
about from three to four miles an hour, 
breaking iu little waves with a hissing 
noise, by a portion of those waves being 
tm>u away iu the form of white vapour. Ifelt 
apleasing sensation at the time, expect¬ 
ing when passing through the vortex of an 
incipient water-spout, to be a close ob¬ 
server of it completely formed ; but whe¬ 
ther the communicating foicc was destroy¬ 
ed by the ship passing through ihe vor¬ 
tex or from a deficiency of strength iu the 
whirlwind, or from some other cause, adis- 
persion of the phenomenon soon followed. 

It would he needless to adduce more 
examples to exhibit the affinity of the 
common water-spout, as observed at sea, 
and the whirlwind; but I fully agree 
with the assettiou, that there are various 
kinds of whirlwinds, and, perhaps, also 
of water-spouts; both the former and 
the latter, as has been observed, hap¬ 
pen sometimes in this country. On the 
27th June last, a remarkable case of the 
affinity of the water-spout and whirlwind 
was observed by many persons in the vi¬ 
cinity of London, among whom was the 
editor of the Monthly Magazine, and a 
description of this phenomenon is recorded 
in the Philosophical Magazine, No. 232, 
Vol. 50. When it happened, very dark 
clouds had collected over the adjoining 
country, and some stormy rain accompa¬ 
nied by several strokes of lightning fol¬ 
lowed this hurricane of wind. 

3 N 2 
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The correspondentof the Naval Chronicle 
says,whirl winds occur very frequently when 
the clouds are high, thesun shining ami the 
wind light; hut, although whirlwinds do 
certainly happen at these times, yet they 
scetn more dangerous and terrific in their 
appearance when accompanied by dense 
and stormy clouds. I once ohsened a 
whirlwind upon the coast of Coromandel 
during a warm day, when there was little 
wind and no clouds, which carried up a 
column of sand a great way into the 
atmosphere, am) if it had passed from 
the land to the surface of the sea, it no 
doubt would have carried the water up¬ 
ward in the gaseous form, and probably 
a cloud would hare appealed over it. 

Whirlwinds of a minor kind may be 
perceived almost daily, hut these are only 
eddies of wind produced from obstruc¬ 
tions of hills, cliffs, buildings, &c. to its 
regular course, aud similar to vvhitlpools 
or eddies, in a river or strait, occasion¬ 
ed by the pioinincut parts of the land. 

Another kind of whirlwind like those 
last mentioned, is sometimes experiemed 
to blow from vallies or ovei high cliffs, 
down upon the sea. Although this, 
as he remarks, may uot happen in 
Gibraltar Bay, or in Table Bay, at the 
Cape of Good Hope, yet in sailing close 
to high cliffs among the Eastern Islands, 
I have several times seen whirling gusts 
of wiud descend and rebound from the 
surface of the sea, carrying the water in 
their vortex several fat horns upward in 
the form of spray. 

Previous to concluding these remarks, 
it may not he irrelevant to advert to the 
opinions of some of those who have 
wiitleu in early limes on meteorology. 
Pliny, in his Natm.il History, describing 
a sudden blast of wind or typhon says, 
“ there risctli also upon the sea a dark 
mist resembling a monstrous beast, and 
this is ever a terrible cloud to sailors. 
Another likewise called column or pil¬ 
lar, when the vapour and water engen¬ 
dered is so thick and stiff congealed, that 
it stundeth compact of itself. Of the same 
6ort, also, is that cloud which draweth 
water to it, as it were Into a long pipe.” 

Aristotle in his third book on meteors, 
describes some of the causes of whirl- 
wituls or typhon, and mentions that there 
arc both descending and ascending whirl- 
wiuds. Olympiodorus, his commentator. 


in reference to Aristotle’s definition of 
these words, says, “ and thus through 
continued vibrations, a spiial aud involu¬ 
tion of the wind is formed, proceeding 
from the earth as to a cloud and elevat¬ 
ing any body with which it may happen 
to meet—on the sea indeed ships, but on 
the earth animals or stones, or anything 
else which the half blow again sutlers to 
tend downward. This involution lloiuer 
calls thuella, but Aristotle typhon, in 
consequence of vehemently striking against 
as it wrre, and breaking solid bodies. 
Sailors, however, call it typhon, because 
like a syphon, it draws upward the water 
of tiie sea.” 

“ If, however, it is produced from a 
cloud, it originates as follows, the cloud 
being on all sides condensed aud iuward- 
ly compressed, fuliginous exlia'ation be¬ 
coming inwardly multiplied and evolved 
iu a multiform manner, the cloud from 
the violence is suddenly bur-t, and the 
inwardly evolved fuliginous exhalation 
proceeds out of it, presetting the same 
form which it had within, viz. the spiral 
form. Afterwards the spit al thus tends to the 
earth like hairs that are curbed, not fiom 
the imbecility of the secreting power, 
but from the pores being winding through 
which it proceeds, and from its being 
fashioned together with them. And 
these, indeed, are the causes why the 
spiral of the typhon at one time proceeds 
upward from beneath, and at another 
downwind from on hi ah. But the know¬ 
ledge of these is two-fold, for we know 
whether the spiral is moved upward tioui 
beneath, or downward from 011 high, and 
in the first place indeed from the sight 
itself. For since the spiral, viz. the ty- 
pliou is evident to the sight from the 
density of its parts, when we see it at 
one time proceeding downward, aud at 
another upward, we say that the begin¬ 
ning of the spiral is from beneath ; but 
if it is alone moved downward from m 
high, then it must be said that the be¬ 
ginning of it is from on high. In the 
next place, we know this from the bo¬ 
dies which are hurried away and elevated 
by the spiral. For if the body is first 
turned from its proper position, and af¬ 
terwards is moved obliquely and then ele¬ 
vated, we say that the typhon originates 
from on high.”—Your obedient, he. 

October 10th, 1817. J. H, 
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REVIEW OF BOOKS. 


Lull a RouUt, an Oriental Romance, 
by Thomas Moure. 8vo. Pj». 397. Lon¬ 
don, Longman anil Co. 1817. 

We scarcely remember an an¬ 
nouncement which excited in our 
minds more pleasing anticipations 
than that o(“ the work before us. 
Independently of the fame of its 
author, the very name of an Ori¬ 
ental tale brought with it peculiar 
fascinations. We promised our¬ 
selves something like a renewal of 
the delicious moments of our child¬ 
hood, when we first read those 
wondrous and golden tales, the 
Arabian Nights’ Entertainments, 
with curiosity perpetually gratified, 
and as perpetually excited by fresh 
marvels. At that happy period 
we w'ere admitted into a new and 
fairy creation ; we moved and 
breathed in an enchanted world ; 
the gorgeous fiction seemed to us 
ail reality and truth, and life, with 
its actual distresses a shadow; time 
stood still—existence appeared but 
a tale—“ thought was not—in en¬ 
joyment it expiredwe lived 
whole years in a few short hours, 
sailing on crystal and unrippled 
seas, ranging among spicy groves 
and sweet, though deserted lands 
—lulled by celestial music, and 
revelling in luxuries, almost too 
exquite for fancy to dwell on. 
Those days have past; but they 
have left behind them recollec¬ 
tions which the frost of years can 
never totally destroy. In the love¬ 
liest regions of imagination, those 
glorious wonders still exist, almost 
in their original lustre. There are 
the golden rivers yet gliding on— 
the marble palaces are still un¬ 
sullied—the amaranthine flowers 
and odoriferous woods arc as fresh 
and as beautiful as ever; myriads 
of diamonds are gleaming still in 
the recesses of the inaccessible 


vale; the /subterranean bowers still 
oiler their immortal fruits to the 
delighted Aladdin. We regard 
the glories, indeed, no more with 
that breath! ess amazement which 
we felt v hm they were first pour¬ 
ed in upon the mind; hut the 
pleasures they then excited arc 
embalmed in the fondest remem¬ 
brances of our earliest days. 

We must, however, confess, that 
the perusal of Mr. Moore’s work 
has not satisfied those expectations 
which its title was calculated to 
excite. The scene is, indeed, laid 
in the East, the costume is cor¬ 
rectly observed, and some of the* 
poetry is exquisite in its kind ; 
still the true spirit, the peculiar 
excellencies of an Oriental Ro¬ 
mance, appear to us to he want¬ 
ing. We fear, indeed, that the 
present age is not favorable to the 
production of any genuine speci¬ 
men of this delicious stile. Poetry, 
in our day, is almost universally 
found in close connection with the 
aclueil and the apprnent; with things 
which have a real existence in the 
moral, or the natural world. In 
our noblest works it is deep, me¬ 
ditative and reflective—giving a. 
voice and a heart to nature, or 
soothing the disturbed spirit with 
the harmonies of creation. It 
appeals to the soul and to the uni¬ 
verse, and traces out the mys¬ 
terious connection between the 
noble emotions of the former and 
the grandest scenery of the latter. 
It is stately, serious, imaginative 
—lightening the burthen of life, 
rather by referring us to the reve¬ 
lation of nature, in which all is 
soothing and tender, and to the 
intimations of immortality within 
ourselves, than by leading us away 
into fairy regions, and “ lapping 
us in elysium.” This, indeed, is 
not the most popular style; but 
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tho compositions on which the world 
lias recently lavished its admira¬ 
tion have been as little relieved 
by the airy and fantastic. Ex¬ 
treme sensibility is their best cha- 
rasteristic, and intensity of feeling 
the spirit which preserves their vi¬ 
tality and renders them attractive. 
Passion, wild and terrible, majestic 
through it’s very energy, and su¬ 
per-human only from its force, 
breathes and burns through them. 
There is no calm and resting pow¬ 
er, lightening the ills of our pre¬ 
sent condition, bringing all things 
into a keeping and harmony, and 
leaving its lovely light on all the 
objects over which it lingers. On 
the contrary, horrors are rendered 
more real—evil minds are exposed 
in their inmost anatomy—guilt is 
set off in a more terrible distinct¬ 
ness, and the pictures of crime and 
of despair are exhibited to our 
view like a gloomy painting in ena¬ 
mel, in still more glaring colours 
by the strokes of a powerful ge¬ 
nius. These works are replete 
with ardent feeling, vigorous con¬ 
ception, and impressive eloquence 
—but are more destitute of the 
pure, the light, and the playful 
spirit' of fancy, than the gentler 
ai\d grander productions of the 
present age. Both classes of 
poetry, indeed, are deficient in 
these attractions; they have res¬ 
pectively imagination and passion, 
but arc essentially destitute of all 
that is simply fanciful; they have 
none of those “ rich conceits ” 
with which our elder poets abound; 
their tide of thought, or of pas¬ 
sion, “ flows on like the Propontic, 
and knows no ebb it is not 
broken into unnumbered sparkling 
fancies, as a wave struck in the 
midst of its career is dispersed 
into a thousand little eddies, on 
each of which a sun-beam plays, 
or some piece of fleecy cloud is 
reflected. 

Now, it appears to us, that the 
chief requisites for the composition 
of an oriental tale are precisely 
those in which modern poets are 


deficient—fane}' and abstraetion- 
The author who would succeed in 
this speciei of composition should 
have the power of making an in¬ 
finite variety of delightful com¬ 
binations, and of forgetting the 
world as it really is. In those en¬ 
chanted regions through which his 
admirers should wander, all pro¬ 
babilities are disregarded, and the 
connection of cause ancl effect 
ceases. We require only to be 
borne along from one scene of 
wonder to another, with a pro¬ 
gress so swift and so delightful 
that we shall have neither time 
nor desire to reflect on the in¬ 
congruities around us. We should 
take an entire leave of the actual 
world and should never be allow¬ 
ed to return to it. Borne on the 
poet’s wing, through delicious sce¬ 
nery, so full of beauty that the 
“ sense aches with gorging,” we 
should altogether resign ourselves 
to his guidance. His success de¬ 
pends on the swiftness with which 
he moves, and the brilliancy, the 
grandeur, and the strangeness of 
the objects by which we pass. 
Now any allusion to things which 
really exist—any attempt to render 
a character or event probable— 
any explanation of the wonders 
around us on ordinary principles, 
destroys the charm. It mime* 
diatcly forces on us rules which wc 
were contented to forget, and 
brings the airy Action to a test be¬ 
fore which it must vanish away. 
An Oriental tale should be a pure 
abstraction of beautiful wonders. 
It should be consistent in nothing 
but in inconsistepcy ; constant 1 in 
nothing but perpetual change. To- 
have a true existence of its own, 
it should be altogether “ assoiled 
from encumbrance,” of what, com¬ 
monly speaking, is. There should 
be “ magic in the web of itits 
ground-work should be like the 
beautiful colours of fleeting and 
unearthly things; the rainbow, and 
the fleecy clouds of even. Its 
creatures should “ owe no alle¬ 
giance to the elements.” 
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The work before up, with all its 
beauties, does not come up to this 
standard, either in absolute or ne¬ 
gative qualities. Mr. Moore does 
not possess that wave-like flexibili¬ 
ty, that power of quick transition, or 
of various combination, which are 
indispensible to' an Oriental tale. 
Within the circle of his own pe¬ 
culiar accomplishments, no one 
ever displayed more grace, more 
elegance, or a more exquisite sense 
of the beautiful; but his own pro¬ 
vince always seemed confined with¬ 
in comparatively narrow bounda¬ 
ries. He delights rather to settle 
over some soft and tranquil scene, 
than to make very bold excursions 
into fairy worlds. All the objects 
of his admiration, too, are of a de¬ 
finite cast—they have nothing vi¬ 
sionary about them, and his sense 
of their beauty, even when purest, 
seems entirely fixed on material 
forms. 14c is prodigal, it is true, 
in the use of the terms angel and 
heaven ; but they are adopted ra¬ 
ther to describe joys which belong 
to earth, than beatitudes fitted for 
Paradise. In short, he deals as 
little in images which are abstract ¬ 
ed from the realities of life, as any 
poet of the present age; we do 
not, therefore, think him calcu¬ 
lated to succeed in the species of 
writing to which he has here as¬ 
pired. This, however, is but slight 
dispraise—for, who is there that 
unites the keen intellect and sober 
judgment of the man with the ro¬ 
mantic spirit, and the fantastic vi¬ 
sions, and the forgetfulness of 
material things which characterize 
the child ? Hut we must tear our¬ 
selves from this fascinating theme, 
and attend more particularly to 
our author. 

Lalla llookh is not, as the world 
probably expected, a continuous 
and regular poem. The story of 
the princess, who gives it the title, 
if story it can be called, is told in 
plain prose, and serves as a mere 
introduction to four distinct nar¬ 
ratives. It is simply an account, 
in fact, of the journey of the he¬ 


roine from her. father’s capital at 
Delhi to Cashmere, preparatory 
to her marriage with the youthful 
sovereign of Bucharia. This prince, 
according to royal custom, she 
has never seen, and seems not 
greatly predisposed to admire; she 
departs, however, attended by a 
magnificent procession, consisting 
chiefly of guards and maids of 
honor, but dignified by the pre¬ 
sence of an august personage 6f 
the critical profession. The prin¬ 
cess, who, like most of Mr. 
Moore’s readers, finds the journey 
rather dull, is delighted to find, 
among the attendants, a young 
Cushmerian bard, who is exqui¬ 
sitely beautiful in his person, and 
far better dressed than most of his 
profession. With her permission, 
he fills up the pauses of the way 
by reciting four tales of his own 
composition, which form the body 
of the work before us, and win, 
not only the applause, but the 
heart of his principal hearer. Fad- 
ladine, the critic, in vain assails 
him with alternate abuse and con¬ 
tempt, intended, we presume, to 
anticipate, if not to disarm, all 
the objections of reviewers. Lalla 
llookh secs him retire with pain, 
and prepares rather with resig¬ 
nation than cheerfulness to ap¬ 
pear in the presence of her hus¬ 
band. She is led trembling into 
the liall, when, to her inexpres¬ 
sible delight, she recognizes the 
humble bard in the majestic sove¬ 
reign, who, “ having won her love 
as a minstrel, now amply deserved 
to enjoy it as a king.” 

The first of these royal and 
most successful compositions is 
written in heroic verse and enti¬ 
tled “ the Veiled Prophet of Kho- 
rassan.” It is so called from Mo- 
kanna, a cruel, treacherous, and 
desperate adventurer, who having 
obtained part both of the king¬ 
dom and followers of the Mahome- 
dan Faith by pretending a mis¬ 
sion from heaven, wore over his 
face a silver veil, to cover the 
brightness of his features from eyes 
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unable to endure their lustre. lie 
is represented by the poet us enter¬ 
taining a settled hatred and con¬ 
tempt lor his species, and as de¬ 
lighting in their destruction, not 
merely as serving his own ambi¬ 
tious views, but as naturally agree¬ 
able to his taste This exquisite 
personage adds to his other amia¬ 
ble qualities that of unbridled ap¬ 
petite, and carries with him a num¬ 
ber of beautiful girls, whom he has 
persuaded that they are candidates 
for heaven, and who not only mi¬ 
nister to his pleasures but decoy 
adherents to his cause. Of these 
deluded and deluding victims 
Zelica is his chief favorite, and 
the priestess of his miserable im¬ 
posture. She had known a holier 
love. A brave and virtuous youth 
had plighted his vows with her’s, 
and had left her only to seek glory 
in battle. A false report of his 
death disordered her brain, and in 
this condition she yielded to the 
representations of Mokanna, and 
the fond but unaccountable hope 
that by thus disgracing her Jove 
for Agim on earth, she should 
gain a title to enjoy it in heaven. 
In the meantime her lover returns, 
catches the enthusiasm for the 
cause of the prophet, and becomes 
one of his votaries. The poem 
opens with the pomp and cere¬ 
mony of his introduction to the 
faith which he had thus recently 
embraced. To fix this young and 
ardent proselyte, who bad joined 
his banners from a generous though 
mistaken belief that his cause was 
that of virtue, Mokanna adopts the 
singularly perverse course of try¬ 
ing to seduce him into vice by all 
the fascinations of his Hararn. To 
accomplish this design, he sends 
for Z.lica to his retired bower, 
.where she overhears him scoffing 
at his wretched dupes, and abus¬ 
ing alike virtue and his species. 
At this dreadful disclosure all her 
hopes and delusions vanish, and 
she refuses to aid in the seduction 
of her former lover. The scheme, 


however, proceeds — and Mr. 
Moore introduces us to the Hararn, 
with ils exquisite music, its tender 
moon-light, and all its seductive 
graces. Here the poet is at home. 
Tiie song, the dance, the breathing 
odours, and the lovely inhabitants 
of those splendid abodes, are de¬ 
scribed with great lightness and 
elegance. But one touch of ge¬ 
nuine nature is worth all these 
meretricious blandishments; and 
we, therefore, prefer the following 
passage, in which the miserable and 
secluded victims of the prophet 
are described as retaining their 
affection for their innocent homes, 
and the pure associations connect¬ 
ed with them. It affects us more 
pleasingly than any other passage 
in this tale : 

All is in motion; lings and plumes and 
pcai Is 

Are shining every where:—some younger 
}tii Is 

Are gone by moon-light lo the garden 
beds. 

To gather fresh, cool chaplets for their 
heads; 

Hay creaturessweet though mournful 
’ils to see 

How each prefers a garland from that 
tree 

Which brings to nnml her childhood’s in- 
norent day, 

And the clear fields, and friendships far 
away. 

The maid ot India, blest again to hold 
In her full lap the Chainpac’s leaves of 
gold, 

’ll links ot (he time when by the Ganges' 
flood 

Her little play-inatcs scatter’d many a bud 
Upon her long black hair, with glussy 
gleam 

Just dripping from the consecrated stream $ 
While the young Arab, haunted by tho 
smell 

Of her own mouutain flowers, as by a 
spell,— 

The sweet Klcaya, ami that courteous tree 
Which bows to all who seek its canopy— 
Secs call’d up rouud her by those magic 
sernts. 

The well, the camels, and her father*! 
tents; 
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Sighs for the home she left with little pain 
Ami wishes e’en its sorrows back again.” 

P. 50-53. 

All the arts of luxury are ex¬ 
hausted on the young convert in 
vain. At last Zelica appears, and 
in a speech rather passionate than 
poetical, discloses her guilt to her 
astonished lover. Horror-Struck 
as lie is at the narrative, he still 
invites her to fly with him. She 
consents—when a voice reminds 
her of the terrible oath, by which, 
in a charnel house, she had bound 
herself body and soul to the im¬ 
postor—and she darts away in de¬ 
spair, We are next introduced to 
a new scene. The Caliph leads 
his troops to revenge the blasphe¬ 
mies of Mokanna ;—a general bat¬ 
tle ensues, in which the Caliph's 
followers gain a complete vic¬ 
tory, chiefly through the valour 
of Azim, panting for vengeance on 
the foul destroyer of his hopes. 
The prophet, undaunted though 
in ruin, retires to Neksaheb with 
the remnant of his followers, who, 
through the influence of a strong 
infatuation,still continue faithful to 
his cause. Pursued and defeated, 
pressed by a victorious army with¬ 
out and famine within, he harangues 
his little band, invites them to a 
feast, and promises to disclose 
for their encouragement the glit¬ 
tering splendours of that face which 
had hitherto been hidden from 
them. He serves up poison in 
their wine, feasts his eyes on their 
last pangs, and to complete their 
wretchedness lifts his veil while 
they are expiring and exhibits his 
maimed and monstrous features. 
This done, he sends for Zelica und 
administers to her a similar potion. 
His work on earth now happily 
over, he leaps into a caldron of 
burning drugs and “ at one bold 
plague commences deity.'' Poor 
Zelica, still alive, but anxious to 
shorten her miserable days, seizes 
the siver veil, pushes to meet the 
Caliph’s troops and falls on Azirn’s 
spear. He Ungers on to old age, 
Asiatic Journ. —No. 23. 


daily visiting her tomb, and flua Uy 
rests beside her. 

We confess the whole texture 
of this composition is very uu- 
pleasing to our taste. The min¬ 
gled picture of insanity and guilt 
is repulsive in the extreme. The 
exhibition of madness, except when 
it throws into confusion mighty in¬ 
tellectual power, is generally irk¬ 
some ; and a heroine who is derang¬ 
ed from the beginning to the eml of 
a piece is, we believe, almost with¬ 
out example. We can hardly con¬ 
ceive a more loathsome image than 
that which is employed to excuse 
her wretched delusion—that her 
love for Azim “ turn’d to foul jives 
to light her unto sin." Nor have 
we more toleration for the “ veiled 
Prophet.” He is not even a poeti¬ 
cal character. He is not redeemed 
from uumiuglcd aversion either by 
intellectual power, or by a mys¬ 
terious alliance with the spiritual 
world. He is u mere ambitious 
and lustful trickster, blaspheming 
God and deriding m.m, cruel with¬ 
out motive, aspiring without gran¬ 
deur, and possesses neither power 
to seduce, nor charm to allure, ex¬ 
cept by virtue of his silver veil. 
Ills taking Zelica with him in his 
flight, purely to complete the dam¬ 
nation of her soul, and his shocking 
insults to his followers when dying 
by his poisons, are not St tunic. 
Happily we have no term to de¬ 
scribe them. We are very sorry 
Mr. Moore has attempted this de¬ 
scription of writing—but wo are 
not sorry that he has failed of suc¬ 
cess. We do not admire the mon¬ 
sters which some are so fond of 
meeting in poetry—the anomalies 
rather than the specimens of human 
nature—and we do not, therefore, 
regret that a hard so gifted as our 
author, should have proved himself 
incapable of adding to the attrac¬ 
tions which the gloomy stile seems 
to possess. We have \* supped full 
of horrors.” >TP . 

The second poem, entitled 4 * Pa- 
Vol. IV. 3 0 
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radise and tlte Peri" is happily of 
a very different cast. Here Mr. 
Moore is himself again. A Peri 
—one of those spirits who had 
been excluded from Paradise—is 
represented as sitting at the gate, 
longing to be re-admitted; and is 
there consoled by an angel with 
the information, that she may 
yet be pardoned on bringing thi¬ 
ther “ the gift that is most dear 
to heaven." In search of this, she 
first proceeds to India, where the 
lovely plains were rendered deso¬ 
late by the bands of an invader, 
and sees a high-minded and virtu¬ 
ous youth fall in the cause of his 
afflicted country. She takes the 
last drop of blood which his heart 
sheds, and bears it to Eden as the 
most precious of earthly gifts. But 
the boon must be holier yet. She 
hastens to Egypt now laid waste 
by the plague and seeks amidst 
its deserted scenes for the prize 
which is to be her passport 
through the celestial gate. The 
following description of this de¬ 
licious region, now the abode of 
death, is, we flunk, exceedingly 
beautiful. 

’T was a fair scene—a land more bright 
Never did mortal eye behold! 

Who could hare thought, that saw this 
night 

Those valleys and their fruits of gold 
Basking in heaven’s serencst light;— 
Those groups of lovely date-trees bending 
Languidly their leaf-erown’d heads, 
like youthful maids when sleep descend- 
iug 

Warns them to their silken beds 
Those virgin lillics ail the night 

Bathing their beauties in the lake, 
That they may rise more fresh and bright 
When their beloved sun’s awake; 
These ruin’d shrines and towers that 
seem 

The relics of a splendid dream; 

Amid whose fairy loneliness 
Nought but the lapwing's cry is heard, 
Nought seen but (when the shadows flit¬ 
ting s a 

Fast from tbe mopo, unsheath its gleam) 
Some purple-winged Sultana sitting 


Upon a column motionless 
And glittering, like an idol bird !— 

Who could have thought, that there, ev’n 
there, 

Amid those scenes so still and fair, 

The demon of the plague had cast 
From his hot wing a deadlier blast. 

More mortal far than ever eame 
From the ml deserts’ sands of flame 
So quick, that every living thing 
Of human shape, touched by his wing, 
Like plants, where the Limoon hath past. 
At ouec falls black and withering. 

P. 141-143. 

In this laud of desolation, the 
spirit secs beneath an orange grove 
a generous and noble youth, who 
had stolen thither to die. No 
kind and tender farewell of mourn¬ 
ing friends cheered bis dying 
hours. Here, however, a minis¬ 
tering angel—but, let Mr Moore 
tell the rest, for he alone is able 
to do it justice: 

But see,—who yonder conies by stealth, 
This melancholy bovver to seek, 

Like a young envoy, sent by health, 
With rosy gifts upon her cheek ? 

’Tis she —far off, through moonlight 
dim, 

He knew his own betrothed bride, 
She, who would lather die. with him, 
'flmn live to gain the world beside!— 
Her arms are round her lover now, 

His livid cheek to hers she presses. 
And dips, to bind his burning brow, 

In the cool lake her loosen'd tresses. 

Ah! once, how little did lie think 
An hour should come, when he should 
shrink 

With horror from that dear embrace, 
Those gentle arms, that were to him 
Holy as is the cradling place 
Of Eden’s infant cherubim! 

And now he yields—now turns away. 
Shuddering as if the venom lay 
Ail in those proffer'd lip$ alone— 

Those lips that, then so fearless grown, 
Never, until that instant came 
Near his unask'd or without shame. 

“ Oh! let me only breathe the air, 

** The blessed air, that’s breath’d by 
“ thee, 

" And whether on its wiugs it bear— 

“ Healing or death, 'tis sweet to mo 1 
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'• There; ilrinlc my tears, while yet they 
“ fall,— 

Would that my bosom’s blood were 
“ ba’m, 

* f And well thou kuow’st. I’d shed it all, 
“ To give thy brow one minute’s calm. 
“ Nay, turn not from me that dear face— 
“ Am ( not thine—thy own lov’d 
“ bride— 

“ The 011 c, the chosen one, whose place 
“ Iu life or death is by thy side? 

** Think’st thou that she, whose only 
“ linht, 

“ In this dim world, from thee hath 
“ shone, 

“ Could bear the long, the cheerless night 
“ That must lie liei’s, when thou art 
“ .gout’ ? 

“ That I can live, and let tlice go, 

<e Who art my life itself ?—No, no— 

“ When tin- stem dies, the leaf that grew 
“ Out ol its heart must perish too ! 

“ Then Mini to me, my own love, turn, 
“ Before, like thee, l fade and burn; 

“ Cling to these yet cold lips and share 
“ The last pure life that lingers there ! ” 
She fails—.-lie sinks—as dies the lamp 
lu charnel airs, or civmi damp, 

So quickly do his baleful .-ighs 
tiueucli all the sweit light of her eyes I 
One sti ugglo—and hi- pain is past— 

Iler liner is no longer liiing ! 

One kis- the maiden gives, one last. 

Long ki-s, which she expires iu giv¬ 
ing ! ” P. 146—148. 

This is, wc think, the true pa¬ 
thetic. It does not lacerate, but 
console the heart. It leaves it the 
genial ideas of pure and tender 
affection, and of the self-devotion 
of a sweet and all-powerful love 
to dwell on. How preferable is it 
to a gloomy tale of crime, mad¬ 
ness, and despair! The Peri bad 
a right to expect success when she 
bore the last kiss of this fatal love 
to heaven. But still she fails. At 
last, she brings the first tear of a 
haughty spirit melted into peni¬ 
tence by the prayer of a child, and 
obtains her wish. The crystal 
bar is moved, and she enters 
Paradise. We do not quite agree 
with the decision on the relative 
value of the gifts j—but the whole 


is, very elegantly and gracefully 
told. 

The “ fire-worshippers” is in a 
mpre ambitious style It cele¬ 
brates the last struggle of the 
Ghebers, or Persians of the old 
religion, against their Arabian 
conquerors. The scene is laid near 
the Persian Gulph, where a cruel 
and intolerant Emir was striving 
to repress the feeble efforts of 
expiring liberty. But he had a 
daughter, beautiful beyond all 
earthly beauty, — wio had been 
seen by liafed the chief of the 
remaining Ghebers in a visit made 
to her lofty bower, for purposes 
of vengeance, and who had in¬ 
spired him with a passion as deep 
as it was hopeless. She returned 
his love without knowing, almost 
without desiring to know, his cha¬ 
racter. The poem opens with a 
view of the heroine in her cham¬ 
ber, in a sweet and silent evening, 
awaiting the arrival of her un¬ 
known lover. With more than 
human strength, lie scales the ap¬ 
parently inaccessible heighth, and 
enters the bower of his mistress. 
He is pale, dejected, and despair¬ 
ing. To her importunate inqui¬ 
ries, he replies that his doom is 
fixed, that lie must meet her no 
more—that he is one of the race 
her father persecutes— that an 
insurmountable barrier is for ever 
between them—and hurries him¬ 
self away. He has drawn toge¬ 
ther a Jetv unconquerable spirits, 
resolved to die with him, the last 
martyrs to the religion and the 
liberties of their fathers. The 
place of retreat which these des¬ 
perate champions still retained is 
thus powerfully described. 

There stood—but one short league away 
From old llannnzia’s sultry bay— 

A rocky mountain, o'er the sea 
Of Oman beetling awfully. 

A last and solitary link 
Of those stupendous chains that reach 
From the broad Caspian’s reedy brink 
Down winding: to the green sea beach. 

3 0 2 
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Aron ml its base the bare rocks stood, 
Like naked giants, in tlie flood. 

As if to gu&rtt tlie gulph across; 

While, On its peak, that brav'd the sky 
A rtiiA'd temple tower’d so high 
That oft die sleeping albatross 
5lmck the wild rains with her wing, 

And from her cloud-rnck'd slumbering 
Started—to find man’s dwelling there 
(n her own silent fields of air! 

Bvncatb, terrific caverns gave 
Dark welcome to each stormy wave 
'Hut dash’d, like midnight revellers in 
And, such the strange mysterious din 
At times, throughout those caverns 
roll’d,— 

Ami Mich the fearful wonders told 
Of restless spirits impthon’d there, 

That bold were Moslem, who would dare, 
At twilight hour to steer his skiff 
Item-ath the Uhebirs’ lonely cliff. 

On the laud side, those towers sublime 
That seem’d above the grasp of time, 
Were sever’d from the haunts of men 
By a wide, deep, and wizard glen, , 

Mo fathomless, so full of gloom, 

No eye could pierce the void between ; 

It seem'd a place where Glides might 
come 

With their foul banquets from the tomb 
Aud in its caverns feed unseen. 

Like distant thunder, from below. 

The sound of many torrents came; 

Too deep for eye or car to know 
' If t’wore the sea’s imprison’d flow, 

Or floods of ever-restless flame. 

For each ravine, each rocky spire 
< >t that vast mountain stood on fire; 

And though for ever past the days, 

When God was worshipped in the blaze 
That from its lofty altar shone, 

Though fled the priests, the votaries gone, 
Still did the mighty flame burn on 
Through chance and change, through good 
aud ill, 

Like its own God’s eternal will, 

Beep, cowrtant, bright, unsearchable. 

P. 208—210. 

To this wild and romantic spot 
Ilafod had retired with his little 
hand, after the dispersion of the 
armies and the profanation of the 
shrines of his country. Here, de¬ 
termined to die, they resolve at 
least to signalize their fall by some 
act of vengeance oo their oppres- 
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sors. Their leader suppresses the 
softer emotions of his love for the 
beautiful Muhammadan lady, which 
are utterly inconsistent with a re¬ 
solution to embrace the tomb, and 
waiting only for the moment of 
sacrifice. In the mean time, a 
wretch, recreant to their sacred 
cause, betrays them to Hilda's 
father, by discovering the secret 
passage to their gloomy asylum. 
That furious chief, in the fulness 
of his horrid joy, informs his 
daughter that his enemies are in 
his power, and that the same 
evening will be their last. Sup¬ 
posing her emotion on receiving 
this intelligence to arise from the 
abhorrence of her delicate nature^ 
to scenes of carnage, lie orders a 
vessel to be prepared to convey 
her back to her Arabian home. 
But, the thoughts of returning to 
this abode of her youthful joys, 
have no longer charms for her. 
While she revolves the impending 
fate of him for whom alone she 
desires to live, a storm arises, her 
bark is driven against a vessel of 
the Ghebersby whom she is taken 
prisoner, and carried to the me¬ 
lancholy fortress. There she finds 
in the person of Hated, the dread¬ 
ed chief.whose name used to sink 
on her heart like a withering spell, 
her glorious and tender lover. 
She passionately informs him of 
his danger, and intreats him to 
fly with her before the fatal shades 
of evening shall mark his doom. 
But love has no power to move 
him. He is fated to die—devoted 
to the tomb. He tears himself 
from her, and provides for her 
safety by sending her in a litter 
to the beach. This duty past, he 
calmly gives orders for the night 
and cheerfully awaits his destiny. 
The- darkness comes on—the Mu¬ 
hammadan army is led through the 
pass—and met by a most vigorous 
and unexpected resistance. The 
little band of heroes die victorious 
till their chief is left almost alone 
among the bodies of his followers. 
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He reaches the inmost sin ine with 
a single follower who dies on 
touching it; and as he prepares 
to mount the pile himself, he sinks 
«• it and expires. The flames 
immediately rise over the martyred 
hero. Hilda sees them—knows 
too well the presage—shrieks and 
hastens to join fier lover in the 
grave. The poem then concludes 
with some elegant stanzas in 
which a Peri from beneath the 
ocean bewails their untimely de¬ 
struction. 

This tale, though not, like the 
fast, in the best, manner of the 
author, is far preferable to “ the 
Veiled Prophet.” The subject, 
the last struggle of a brave and 
devoted race against successful ty¬ 
ranny, is highly interesting, and 
the scenery in which the battle is 
fought, v, ild and picturesque. 
There is something poetical too in 
the certainty with which Hafetl 
and his followers anticipate their 
doom, c< while the hand of late is 
over them.’’ They act with a so¬ 
lemn resignation like victims dedi¬ 
cated for some high sacrifice. lull 
considering the length and preten¬ 
sions of the story, there is very lit¬ 
tle incident. Mr. Moore does not 
succeed in the description of bat¬ 
tles and carnage, so well as in 
pictures to which delicacy and 
grace are essential. There is no¬ 
thing at all, in this tragical story, 
in the least comparable with the 
battle in Mqrmion. But, in the 
description of those scenes which 
peculiarly suit our author’s powers, 
he is totally without a rival. 

Happily the fourth and last 
poem, has for its subject a theme 
exactly suited to bis genius. It 
is simply a narrative of the recon¬ 
ciliation of Selim, the king of 
Bucharia, and his favorite Sultana, 
after a lovers’ quarrel—which, 
luckily for Mr. Moore, takes place 
in the vale of Cashmir, and at 
“ The Feast of Hoses.'* We ex¬ 
tract the following description of 
the heroine, not because it is the 
best passage of the piece, but as 


exemplifying very strikingly, the 
characteristic merits and delects 
of the author’s peculiar style. 

There’s a beauty for ever unchangingly 
biiaht, 

Like the long sunny lapse of a summer 
day’s light, 

Shilling on, shining on, by uo shadow 
made tender, 

Till hue falls asleep in its sameness of 
splendor. 

This trot not the beauty—oil! nothing 
like this. 

That to young Nouumaiial gave such 
magic of bliss; 

Hut that loveliness, ever in motion, that 
plays 

Like the light upon Autumn’ssoft shadowy 

days 1 , 

Now line and now there, giving warmth 
as it flies 

From the lips to the cheek, from the cheek 
to the eyes, 

Now swelling in mist, and nmv breaking 
in gleams, 

Like the glimpses a saint hath of heaves 
in his dreams ! 

When pensive, it sicm’d as if that very 
fiiaee, 

That charm of all others, was Loi u with 
her (ace; 

And when angry,—for e’en in the trr.n- 
(piillest climes, 

Light lnec/rs will ruffle the flowers some¬ 
times— 

The abort, passing anger, but teemed to 
awaken 

New Iv.iut j, like flowers, that are sweet¬ 
est winn ‘hekeii. 

If tenderness touch’d her, the da;k of 
he: - eye 

At cnee took a daitcr, a heavenlier dye. 
From the depth of whose shadow, like 
Indy revcalines 

From inumnost slnincs, came the light 
of her feelings! 

Then her mirth—oh ’twas sportive as 
eu-r look wing 

From the heart with a hurst like the wild- 
bird in spring,— 

Illum'd by a wit that would f.rcinatestw*. 
Yet playful as Peru just loos’d from t.\"ir 
cages. 

While her laugh full of life, without r.iiy 
eoutrol 

But the sweet one of g-acefeincss, rung 
fiot.i her soul • 
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Ami where most it sparkled, no glance 
coulf' discover, 

In lip, cheek. or eyes, for she brighten’d 
all over,— 

Like any tai: lake that the bicczc is upon, 
When it Ineak'into dimples ami laugh' 
ill t .r s.m.” p. 302—3. 

There sir several beautiful songs 
scattered through the work, wor¬ 
thy of the author of the Irish me¬ 
lodies. We rather prefer the fol¬ 
lowing which is one of the incon¬ 
gruous ornaments of the “ Veiled 
Prophet.” 

41 Them's n bower of roses by liemleiueer’s 
stream, 

And the nii'.hliiicale sings round it all 
the day lorn ; 

In the time of my childhood ’twas like a 
sweet dream, 

To sit in the rO'i-<, and hear the bird’s 
►one. 

That brut rami it’s nmsic I nevrr lori-vt. 

Hut oit when alone, in the bloom of 
the year, 

f think— is the nightingale singing Ihcie 
j et ? 

Arc the loses still bright by the calm 
Hendemeer? 

No: the loses soon wither’d that hung 
o’er the wave, 

But some blossoms were gather'd, while 
ti eslily they shone, 

And a dew wasdistill'd from their flowers 
that gave 

All the fragrance of summer, when 
summer was gone. 

Thus memory draws from delight e'er it 
die', 

An essence that breathes from it many 
a year; 

TJ.cn bright to my soul, as ’twas then to 
my eyes, 

Is that bower on the banks of the calm 
Hendemeer 1 I’. KJ. 

Our readers will probably by this 
time, be ready to agree with us, 
that Mr. Moore, however beauti¬ 
ful they must think many of his 
descriptions, has not produced an 
oriental tale, llis more serious 
and ambitious efforts, are altoge¬ 
ther of too heavy and tragical a 
kind. Every thing is brought 
about in the ordinary way by mere 
natural agency. There is no ma¬ 


chinery, no fairies, nor genii, nof 
magical arts*—which, in the finest 
tales of the East, almost suspend 
our breath with wonder. We are 
not conducted over an enchanted 
land. And in the lighter and more 
graceful pieces, where many of' 
the images truly breathe of Ara¬ 
bia, the variety of scene, ever 
splendid, and ever changing, is al¬ 
together wanting. They contain 
no adventures and excite no inte¬ 
rest. The work is altogether in 
extremes. We are cither thrilled 
with accummulated horrors, or 
surfeited with flowers, perfume?, 
and moonlight. Mow different 
from those delightful narratives in 
which an infinitely varied and mar¬ 
vellous creation rose before us in 
all “ the freshness and the glory 
of a dream!" 

There is nothing in this work, 
to alter in the least the opinion we 
had formed of Mr. Moore from his 
former writings All he has done 
in his own style is exquisite;—but 
this feast of roses" is rather too 
much protracted. He is the most 
harmonious of modern poets. In¬ 
deed, wc think we may even assign 
to him the high merit of having 
tuned our language to melody of 
which it had not before appeared 
capable. His lyrical productions 
are therefore his best. They are 
perfect in their kind; often con¬ 
ceived with great felicity, and 
fiivhcd with Horatian elegance. 
The images seem to run on to nm¬ 
sic, luxuriating, as if enamoured 
of their own sweetness. In the 
“ Veiled Prophet” there ’ppeared 
to us some effort to render verses 
in the talc occasionally less har¬ 
monious ;—but we might be mis¬ 
taken the words of Mercury 
are harsh after the songs of 
Apollo.” 

Mr. Moore has been esteemed 
the poet of love-but, we think, 
without meriting so high a praise. 
His ideas of the passion, though 
evidently purified, are still for the 

* But agrees in having no allegory and no mo- 
riii** Zidi 
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jpost part sensual. We do not 
mean by this term to imply, that 
they are of an immoral cast 
—but that to the higher and more 
intellectual qualities of the affec¬ 
tion he is yet a stranger. He 
seems to know little of its sweet an¬ 
ticipations, its unearthly thoughts, 
its strange and wayward misgiv¬ 
ings, and its rich associations 
brought afar. He does not enter 
into those holy imaginings which 
it brings with it from the heaven 
from whence it springs; nor does 
he describe the effects of those 
gentle influences by which it mel¬ 
lows and refreshes the soul. His 
heroines are “ best distinguished 
by dark, brown or fair.” All their 
beauties are set before us in the 
most glowing colours—but where 
is mind the living fountain of the 
beautiful ? where the soul which 
should inhabit these graceful tene¬ 
ments? Tim truth is, that poets 
who are chiefly" amatory, learn to 
dwell so much on the delights of 
love, that they are often seduced 
to forget its nobler relations. The 
subject, to be justly treated, should 
rather be touched than dwelt on. 
For ourselves, we should term 
Mr. Moore the poet of social life. 
His best effusions are the overflow¬ 
ings of a cordial and happy spirit, 
pleased with itself, and desirous of 
imparting to all its exuberant joy. 
They have a gay and festive air. 
There is a luxurious feeling of 
pleasure even in his very sorrows. 

We had marked a few minor de¬ 
fects in style—but have not room 
to notice them. The most conspi¬ 
cuous, is the mingling together vi¬ 
sionary with substantial images, as 
though they belonged to the same 
class; thus dreams and flowers are 
represented in the same line, as 
fading— a term which evidently 
conveys very different ideas when 
referred to each distinctly There 
arc occasional imitations, in the 
first tale, of Mr. Leigh Hunt’s ver¬ 
sification, which does not accord 
well with the uniform harmony of 
Mr. Moore’s own style. These, 
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however, are triflin^ blemishes. 
On the whole, the author must 
still content himself with being es¬ 
teemed the most elegant poet of 
his age, without an aipting to 
become the most grand, the most 
striking, or the most terrific. 

Sir Thomas Stamford Raffles' His¬ 
tory of Java. 

(Contimint ft am p '/t;.' . 

To vein mo the skill and inge¬ 
nuity of the Javans in the manual 
arts, we shall proceed to offer 
some extracts and remarks, post¬ 
poning to a future page a norice of 
their earlier excellence in archi¬ 
tecture VV'e shall first take a view 
of the state of agriculture in Java. 

The Hand of Java is a jrreut atrricttl- 
tuisil country. In it-, cullivation tlie in¬ 
habitant. exert tlieii chief imliMiv, ami 
upon in produce ilua rely, not. only lor 
their sub.iMciice, but the lew article,, cn 
loreii>n Inxin y or convenience which tbev 
jrnreh.t.e. The Javans ate n nation of 
iui-bundmcn, and exhibit that simple 
..it net me ot society incident to Midi a 
si.ifte ot its pinnies.. To the crop the 
mechanic look, immediately for hi. nuges. 
the sol.liei lor hi. pay, the magistrate for 
his sal.it y, the piie.'l tor his .tipeinl, 
and. the gowinmeiil for its liihute. Tlus 
wi tilth of ti pi ounce or ullage i. mea- 
stned Ity the extent .tin! futility ot its land, 
its facilities for rice irrigation, and thr 
number of its hti(!alo< s. 

It appears front official docu¬ 
ments, not liable to much error, 
that such tire the agricultural ha¬ 
bits of the Javans, sometimes not 
more than one-tenth of them atv 
engaged in any other branch of 
indu&try This appears to us a 
proportion unknown in any other 
island. The proportions of house¬ 
holders, who are cultivators, to the 
rest of the inhabitants of different 
districts, is given at p. 107. In 
this there are, of course, con¬ 
siderable variations: 

But it rarely happi us licit the people 
employed in trade, in niaiiulacturts, in 
handicrafts, or oilier avocations, amount 
to a half of those engaged in apiiniltuiv. 
or a third of the whole population, TV 
piopoitiun, ou an au'iu^e, ui.ty be stated 
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at three and a half, or four to one. In 
England, it is well known, the ratio is 
reversed, its agi icnltural imputation be¬ 
ing to its general population as one to 
three, or two ami a half. 

The soil of Java, though in many part.-, 
murh neglected, is remarkable for the 
abundance and variety of its productions. 
With very little eme or exetlinn, on the 
part ol the cultivator, it yields all that 
the wants of the island demand, amt is 
capable of supplying resources far almvc 
any tiling that the indolence or igtmi -nice 
of the people, either oppressed umhrthe 
despotism of their own sovereigns, 01 
harassed by the rapacity of strangers, 
have yet permitted them to enjoy, hying 
wilder a tropical sun, it produces, as be¬ 
fore observed, all the fruits of a tropical 
climate; while, in many districts, its 
mountains anti eminences make up lor 
the difference of latitude, and give it, 
though only a lew degrees from the line, 
all the advantages of temperate regions. 
Such is the fertility of the soil, that, in 
some places, after yielding two, and 
sometimes three etops in the year, it is 
not necessary even to change the culture. 
Water, which is so much wanted, and 
which is seldom found in requisite abun¬ 
dance in tropical regions, here flows in 
the great! st plenty. 

Over far the greater pari, seven eighths 
of the island, the sod is e ither neglected 
oe badl) cultivated, and the population 
scanty. It is by the produce of the te- 
niainij):: eighth that the whole of the na¬ 
tion i< snppotfed ; and it is probable, that 
if it were all under cultivation, no area 
of land of the same extent, in any other 
fliUTti r of the globe, could exceed it, 
cither iu quantity, variety, or value of 
it, vegetable pi ndw lions. 

Rice is the principal food of all classes 
oi the people, and the great staple of 
their ao Icnl let c. < )f tins necessary ar- 
t.ele, it is cairn! tied that a labourer can, 
hi ordiuaiy c.rcunelames, earn from four 
cr live 1 .uis a day; and a kuti being 
ciptivaleitf to one pound and a quarter 
auiirdupohe, is reckoned sufficient al¬ 
lowance for the subsistence of tin adult 
in these regions. The labour of the wo¬ 
men is estimated almost as highly as that 
of the men, and tints a married couple 
can maintain eight or ten persons; and, 
as a family seldom exceeds half that 
number, they have commonly half their 
earnings applicable for the purchase of 
little comforts, for implements of agri¬ 
culture, lor clothing and lodging. The 
two last at tides cannot he extensive in a 
country where the children generally go 
naked, and where the simplest structure 
possible is sufficient to afford tit* requisite 
protection against the elements. 

Jn common years, and at an average of 


the whole island, a kuti of rice may be 
sold to the consumer, after allowing a 
sufficient profit to the retail merchant, 
for much less than a penny. The fann¬ 
ing stork of the cultivator is as limited as 
his wants ate few, and his cottage in- 
artificial: it tunuily consists of a pair of 
buffaloes or oxen, and a few rude im¬ 
plements of husbandry. With flic ex¬ 
ception of poultry, no kind of live stock 
is reared exclusively either for the butcher 
or dairy. The buffalo and ox are used 
for ploughing; the former is a strong 
tractable animal, capable of long and con¬ 
tinued exertion, lust it cannot bear the 
mid-da) miii ; it is shy of Europeans, hut 
submits to be managed by the smallest 
child of the family iu which it is do¬ 
mesticated.* The buffalo is either black 
or white ; the black is laiger and gene¬ 
rally considered superior; in theSuuda, 
or western anti mountainous districts, 
nine out of ten are white; no essential 
difference in the breed lias been discover¬ 
ed to be connected with this remarkable 
distinction of colour. Coves ate chiefly 
employed in husbandry, and ate particu¬ 
larly useful to the pooler class ; the wild 
hived, termed huuh'ug, is found prin¬ 
cipally iu the forcts oi Pasm nau and in 
Halt. A remarkable change takes place 
iu the appearance of this animal after 
cassation; the colour in a lew months 
invaii.ibly becoming red. The degenerate 
domestic cows are sometimes driven iniu 
the bursts to couple with the wild hunt- 
<•»/;, for the sake of improving the breed. 
A single pair of oxen, or buffaloes, is 
found sufficient fur the yoke both of the 
plough and harrow; ami these form by 
far the most expenrive part of the cul¬ 
tivator’s stock. The pi ice of a draught 
ox varies from eight to sixteen rupees, ov 
from twenty to forty shillings English, 
ami a cow may be pm chased fot about the 
same price. A plough of the simplest 
construction, a harrow, or rather rake, 
and sometimes a roller, with a hoe, which 
answers the purpose of a spaJe, an im¬ 
plement that serves as a knife or small 
hatchet, and one of a peculiar sort used 
by reapers, are all the implements of 
husbandry, and the total cost of the whole 
does not exceed three or four rupees, or 
from seven to ten shillings.—Pj>. 106-113. 

A plate of agricultural imple¬ 
ments is given, in which “ the 
garden plough" exhibits as well 
shaped a beam and handle as can 
be turned out of the hands of any 
of our workmen. The sock we 
are told is tipped with iron, sorne- 

* Tlu« ftar of European) and tnictil'ility with 
others, is strikingly liter (»•*■ with the dotnottr 
buffalo is tlrilish India. White h*itf#l»e» are not 
common, nor, wc believe, at alt known there. 
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times with cast iron. This seems 
to be an improved Chinese plough; 
the cost of a good one seldom ex* 
ceeds a rupee and a half, say four 
shillings; a harrow about the same 
sum. The reaping instrument is 
of a peculiar shape. 

Tin* reaper holds. it in a particular man¬ 
ner, mid cmps off with it each separate 
ear, along with a few inches of the straw. 
This mode of reaping has i>mi inmie- 
nioriully practised, and is universally fol¬ 
lowed. 

The lands are ploughed, harrowed and 
weeded by the men, who also conduct the 
whole pit icons of irrigation; but the la¬ 
bour of transplanting, reaping, and (where 
cattle are not iwd for the purpose) of 
transporting the diffeient crops tioni the 
field to the village, or from the village to 
the market, devolves upon the women.— 
1 \ 114 . 

The important item of agri¬ 
culture 1 enters largely into every 
thing connected with the popula¬ 
tion and prosperity of almost 
every nation ; and it occupies a 
corresponding portion of Sir T. 
Raffles’ work. Java, we find, is a 
corn exporting country, a term 
nearly equivalent to being a rich 
one. The Dutch were in the habit 
of transporting six or eight thou¬ 
sand tons of rice annually to their 
other settlements. Even at the 
low rate at which it sells, a re¬ 
venue of nearly half a million 
sterling has been estimated as the 
government portion of its annual 
produce. 

The reapers are uniformly paid hv re¬ 
ceiving a portion of the nop which they 
have leaped ; this varies m diffeient parts 
of the island, from the sixth to the eighth 
part, depending on the abundance, or 
scarcity of hands ; when the harvest is 
general through a district, one-fifth, or 
one-fourth is dcinauded by the reaper. 
In opposition to so exorbitant a claim, 
the influence of the great is sometimes 
exerted, and the labourer is obliged to he 
content with a tenth or twelfth. P. 121. 

This, at its lowest estimate, 
seems an extremely high payment 
for merely reaping; but perhaps 
reaping may imply other parts of 
the process of harvesting. Making, 
however, every allowance, even 
for the tedious operation of cutting 
Asiatic Journ. —No. 23. 
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off every ear of grain separately; 
an operation incredible, except on 
such authority; it is a payment 
exceeding fourfold that of an 
English reaper. This too, where 
labour is vastly' cheaper, anil 
where, as we have above shewn, 
the reaping is done by women, 
where a very uncommon propor¬ 
tion of the population is employed 
in agriculture, and where but a 
small part only of the land is un- 
der tillage. There must, we 
think, be some error, or miscon¬ 
ception on this point. 

The agricultural policy, such tM 
the tenure of landed property; the 
rights of the proprietor and te¬ 
nant ; the proportion of produce 
paid as rent; the size, distribu¬ 
tion, &c. of farms ; the causes that 
have obstructed agricultural de¬ 
mand ; important elements in the 
prosperity, or reverse of the 
people every where ; demand, and 
have received, due attention from 
the historian—vol.i. ch. 3—but arc 
beyond the reach of the reviewer. 

The immediate head of a vil¬ 
lage collects the government share 
of the produce of lands, reserving 
one-fifth for his trouble, merely 
as the emolument of office. P. 145. 
This seems an enormous per cent- 
age. The lands thus superintend* 
eil by the heads of villages, as the 
agents of government, u range in 
extent equal to from forty or fifty, 
or a hundred acres. These are 
divided among the inhabitants of 
his village, generally varying from 
about two acres to half an acre 
each.”— lb. No agricultural im¬ 
provements can be expected; no 
capital can he accumulated, o t 
employed, under such a system. 

The laud allotted to each separate cul¬ 
tivator is managed by himself»xclusivtly; 
aud the practice of labourin'' in common, 
which is usual among the inhabitants ol' 
the same village on continental India, is 
here uukuowu. Kray one, generally 
speaking, has his own field, his own 
plough, his own oxen j prepares his farm 
with his own hand, or the assistance of 
his family at seed time, and reaps it by 
the same means at harvest. The lauds 

Vol. IV. 3 P 
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on Java are so minutely divided among 
the inhabitants of the villages, that each 
iecei\es just as much as can maintain his 
family and employ his individual industry. 
Fp. 14(i-7. 

In this place Sir T. Raffles’ 
quotes a well known passage from 
one of our growling, metropolitan 
poets. With what view our author 
gives it, is not clear, further than 
not being a bad one. Others have 
quoted it for bad purposes. We 
have no objection to the passage, 
but the contrary, on the score of 
its poetical merit; and will give it 
here, requesting our readers to 
note its deficiency in historic 
truth, in every principle of sound 
political economy, and in every 
thing commendable, except as 
above admitted. 

•" A time there was, ’err England’, griefs brgan, 
When every rood of ground uiaint unfit its man ; 
For him tight labour spiead Inn » hole.ome store, 
Jit.lgc.vr wli.il life iiquirid. and gave no more; 
His be»t companion.», innocence anil health; 

And his best richis, igiioiantf ol wcahh.” 

It was a remark of Dr. John¬ 
son, who, ever prone to lash poor 
Goldsmith in their social hours, 
would allow no one else to take 
a like liberty with his endless va¬ 
nity and folly ; that, “ with a pen 
in his hand, no man was more 
wise than Goldsmith ; without 
ono, no man was less so.” Fully 
admitting the popular beauties of 
Goldsmith’s poetry, and the ge¬ 
neral agreeablcncss and utility of 
his writings and compilations, we 
could never accord with the learn¬ 
ed doctor’s dogma. 

We shall finish our notice of 
Javan agriculture with quoting the 
passage immediately following the 
poetry, and one remark thereon. 

But situated as the Javan peasantry 
are, there is but little inducement to in¬ 
vest capital in agriculture, and much la¬ 
bour must he uuprofitably wasted ; as 
property is insecure, there can be no de¬ 
sire of accumulation; as food is easily 
procured, there ran be no necessity for 
vigorous labour. There exists, as a con¬ 
sequence of this state of nature and of 
the laws, few examples of great affluence 
or abject distress among the peasantry j 
no rich men, and no common beggars. 
F. 147. 
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To this pleasing picture of man¬ 
ners and of men, is added a 
frightful catalogue of oppressions, 
and extortions, and vexations, 
heaped on the peasantry of Java, 
little in accordance with its po¬ 
etical hints; but producing there, 
as elsewhere, their necessary, their 
invariable results; viz. poverty and 
misery; and their concomitant 
vices and crimes 

Chap. iv. of the first volume is 
on manufactures, handicrafts, &c. 

In an enumeration of handi¬ 
crafts, amounting to thirty in 
number, and displaying a greater 
division of labour than we should 
at once have expected, we find a 
bookbinder, musical instrument- 
maker, diamond cutter, drafts¬ 
man, painter, and tooth-filer. 

A kind of umbrella hat, worn by the 
common people, ami mines s;tl in iho 
Stuida districts, is also in.nmfacttired (in 
this manner,) principally from bamboo, 
dyed of various colours, which being 
shaped in tlie form and ol the si/e of a 
large wash-hand basin, worn reversed, is 
mulcted impervious to the wet by one or 
more covet ings of varnish.*—F. 

The sheep in India, as before 
observed, produce hair rather than 
wool, and it is rarely used for 
clothing. Java products no silk ; 
the chief material of Javan cloth¬ 
ing is therefore cotton. The pro¬ 
cess of separating the seeds from 
the wool is performed by passing 
it between two wooden cylinders, 
rolling in different directions. 
“ This operation is very tedious, 
two days being necessary for one 
person to clean a kati, equivalent 
to a pound and a quarter English.” 

* An excellent lint of this description is worn 
hy the fishermen oi Malabar, and others much 
exposed to ram. of the western shores of India. 
It is usually composed of a palm leaf, perhaps 
that of the cocoa-nut tree, and is not varnished. 
It is in size generally between an umbrella and 
a lady's parasol; about the shape of the latter, 
but not So deep in the eoncat ity. In itie centre 
is a receptacle for the head, like the riown of ;t 
hat, or like that part of our university caps. 
The article is verv light, and very ell.cient in 
resisting rain as well as sun ; covering, indeed, 
with a little address in the position and move¬ 
ments of the head, nearly the whole person. 
Nor is it liable to fall, nor, unless in very high 
wind, to be blown off. Altogether it u, we 
think, the most rensible and useful protector of 
the head against wcathet that m have ever seen. 
— Mev. 
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Considering the immense amount 
of English capital employed iu the 
various processes connected with 
cotton, we are surprised that ear¬ 
lier and more successful attempts 
have not been made to fabricate 
machinery for separating seeds and 
dirt from the wool. The quota¬ 
tion just made will serve to shew' 
the labour of this operation on 
Java. The process is almost as 
tedious in other cotton-growing 
countries ; and vve cannot imagine 
a more promising application of 
mechanical ingenuity than in the 
line here indicated. 

Diaition ! i uitn.'', anil poisons skilled 
in tlit know lotlue of nil tine precious 
sloiio-. , it al-o to In* found hi the prin¬ 
cipal c.ipu.iN. I\ 1 7 1. 

We are not among those who 
have fancied that a great deal is to 
be learned from the Hindus, in 
the walks of theology, science, 
or useful arts in general ; but we 
do think that some things, im¬ 
port till to a certain degree, even 
iu handicrafts, and many things 
highly interesting in useful and 
polite literature, are to he gather¬ 
ed ft out that very ancient and cu- 
rious race. Among the former, 
what more immediately occurs to 
us, is in the line of cutting gems 
and stones; and in this we have 
no doubt but our lapidaries of the 
greatest skill in theory and prac¬ 
tice, are far behind the simple 
Hindu. In Calcutta, Madras, 
Bombay, Luknow, Surat, Hy- 
drabad, and many other cities of 
India, you may send for a sang- 
tarash, (though the name is Ma- 
homedan, the art is Hindu), or 
stone-cutter, who comes with a 
little bag of tools and a wheel in 
his hand, and squats down in the 
corner of your room, where he 
will divide most skilfully and pro¬ 
fitably, and cut and polish rough 
diamonds, or any gems, carne- 
lian, opal, and all sorts of stones, 
with very much less loss and ex¬ 
pense, with equal, if not superior 
skill, and with more expedition 


than any European artist, with all 
his science and machinery. In 
the other line, of literature, we 
have considerable expectancies in 
the walks of logic, grammar, and 
• what some of our readers may 
not think of— the drama. In 
apologues and romance, their taste 
and invention are more known. 
In arithmetic, algebra, and perhaps 
in some higher branches of ma¬ 
thematics, we cannot teach them 
much. 

Of late years, the Talne of tlie manu¬ 
facturing imlusirv nf the countiy may be 
in some degree appreciated, from the as¬ 
signee* it has afforded to the European 
government, when, iu consequence of the 
war, the impoitutimi of European ai tides 
had heeome insufficient lor the public ser¬ 
vice. Broad doth not beiug procurable 
for the army, a kind of coarse cotton 
doth was manufactured by the Javans, 
with which the whole army was clothed. 
At .Scmar.it)ff were established the of 
these manufactories, bavin# seventy or 
ciclity looms each. One or two of them 
made cotton lace, and supplied the army 
agents with epaulettes, shoulder-knots, 
tassels. &c. There were likewise manu¬ 
facturers ot cotton stockings, tape, fringes, 
cartridge-boxes,suoid-belts, saddles, bri¬ 
dles, <S:o. and, in short, every thin# that 
could he required for the dress and ac¬ 
coutrement* of both cavalry and infantry. 

Under European supeniilendauls, were 
established saltpetre works, powder-mill*, 
tonndeiies for shells, shot, anvils, &e., 
and manufactories of swords and small 
arms ; and, when it is added, that the 
French government found means, within 
the resources of Java alone, to equip an 
unity of not less than fifteen thousand 
effective men, besides a numerous militia 
iu every district, and that, with the ex¬ 
ception of a few European superintend ants 
in the more scientific works, all the ar¬ 
ticles were ii.amifaeluicd and supplied by 
tbe natives, it i.* not necessary to adduce 
any farther proof or the manufacturing 
ability of the country. I*. 180. 

A large proportion of the po¬ 
pulation of the maritime districts 
on the north-east side of the island, 
is employed in fishing ; and so 
moderate arc the seasons, that 
except perhaps for a few days at 
the change of the monsoon, they 
are seldom interrupted by the 
weather. The modes of taking 
fish are more various than we re- 
3 P 2 
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collect in usage elsewhere ; and 
are well and amusingly described. 
Pearls arc fished, but they are ge¬ 
nerally seed pearl, and of little 
value. The privilege of fishing 
for them is farmed out by the go¬ 
vernment. 

Chapter vii. of the first volume 
is occupied chiefly with the cere¬ 
monies, amusements, and divers 
customs and usages of the Javans. 
In some of these we remark a con¬ 
formity with the manners of China 
and continental India; and, in 
others, as may be expected, a 
considerable variance from both, 
marking a local and national cha¬ 
racteristic. 

The respect shewn to superior lank on 
Java is such, that mi individual, whatever 
his condition, can stand in the presence 
of a supeiior; neither can lie address 
him in the same language in which lie 
is spoken to. Not even the heir apparent, 
or the members of the loyal family, can 
stand in the presence of the sovereign; 
and the same restriction applies to the 
familyof each subordinate chief. Were 
thisniaik of respect confined to the loyal 
family alone, it nrglit perhaps find a 
parallel in other eastern countries, where 
It is usual for the subject to prostrate 
himself before the sovereign ; but, iu Java, 
the nature of the government is such, 
that each delegated authority exacts the 
same mark of obedience ; so that fioni 
the common labourer upwards, no one 
dares to stand in the picsencc of a supe¬ 
rior. Thus, wlien a native chief moves 
abroad, it is usual for all the people of 
inferior rank among whom he passes, to 
lower their bodies to the ground till they 
actually sit on their heels, and to remain 
iu this posture until he is gone by. The 
same rule is observed within doors ; and 
instead of an assembly rising on the en¬ 
trance of a great man, as in Europe, it 
sinks to 1 lie ground, auil remains so 
during his presence. 

Tiiis humiliating posture is called dodok, 
and may be rendered into English by the 
term squatting. The practice is sub¬ 
mitted to with the utmost cheerfulness 
by the people it is considered an au- 
cicut custom, aud respected accordingly. 
It was, however, in a great measure dis¬ 
continued in the European provinces du¬ 
ring the administration of the Hritish go¬ 
vernment, who endeavoured to raise the 
lower orders, as much as was prudent, 
from the state of degradation to which 
their chiefs, aided by the Dutch authority, 
bad subjected them. 


In travelling myself through some of 
the native pioviuecs, and particularly in 
Madura, where the forms of the native 
government are particularly nhscired, I 
have often seen some hundreds drop oil 
my approach, the cultivator quitting his 
plough, and the porter his load, on the 
sight of the Tuan basar’s carriage. At 
the court of Sura-kerta, 1 recollect that 
once, when holding a private conference 
with the Susanan , it became necessary 
for the linden .hlipati to he dispatched 
for the royal seal: the poor old man was, 
as usual, squatting, aud as the Snsunnn 
happened to be seared with his lace to¬ 
ward the dooi, it was full ten minutes 
before his minister, after repeated inef¬ 
fectual attempts, could obtain an oppor¬ 
tunity ot jiving sufficiently to reach the 
latch without being seen by his royal 
master. 'I'lie mission on which lie was 
dispatched was urgent, and the Sasuuan 
himself ineonvenietieed by the delay ; but 
these inconveniences were insignificant 
compared with the indecorum of being 
seen out of the t twluk post me. When it 
is necessai y for an inferior to move, he 
must still retain that position, and wall; 
with bis hands upon bis heels until lie is 
out of his superior’s sight. 

It may be observed that few people are 
more attach'd to state and show than the 
Javans-, that, in general, the decorations 
employed and the tonus olisetvcd arc 
chaste, aud at the same time imposing, 
calculated to impress a stranger with a 
high idea of their taste, their correctness 
ami yet love of splendour. The orna¬ 
ments of state, or regalia, are well wrought 
in gold; the royal shield is richly iulaid 
with precious stones, and the royal Inis 
is slung in a belt, which, with its sheath 
is one blaze of diamonds. In processions, 
when the European authority is to he re¬ 
ceived, each side of the road, for miles, 
is lined with spearmen in different dresses, 
aud standing iu various warlike attitudes; 
streamers Hying, and the music of the 
go melon striking up on every side. Pa~ 
yungs, or umbrellas of three tieisof silk 
richly fringed and ornamented with gold, 
are plarcd at intervals, and nothing is 
omitted which can add to the appearance 
of state and pomp. Anumg the ensigns 
displayed on these occasions are the mon¬ 
key flag of ytrjuna,* aud a variety of 
other devices taken from the poems of an¬ 
tiquity, as well as the double-bladed 
sword, and a variety of inscriptions from 
tbc Arabs. 

Gradations of rank among the 
Javans are marked by the dress, by 
the manner of wearing the kris, 
and, more dcfincdly, by the pa- 


• Query—of Hanuman t ox Rama 1 iter. 
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yung, or umbrella. The latter dis¬ 
tinction is minutely regulated in 
observance of immemorial custom. 
On the establishment of the Maho- 
medan religion in the Javan year 
1400—(1174. A. D.) a new grada¬ 
tion of rank, and order of titles 
was introduced. The sovereign, 
instead of be ing called Rain, took 
the title of Susu/mnan or Sultan. 
The title of Panumbahan is the 
highest in rank next to the sove¬ 
reign, and above the princes of the 
blood, who are now termed Pung- 
trail. In their titles, with the 
exception of Sultan, we do not 
perceive, as we should have ex¬ 
pected, so much of innovation as 
of adherence, in regard to local 
language. It is somewhat curious 
to remark the jumble of languages 
in the titles at present assumed or 
borne by the sovereign— Sitsuhu- 
uan Paku Butina Seua-pati heng 
Alaga Abdul Rahmen Saycrhn Pa- 
natagania. 

The ceremonies incident to 
courtship, wedding, birth, death, 
&c. are agreeably described. 1 hey 
do not materially differ from those 
of other eastern people ; combin¬ 
ing indeed Mahomedan and Hin¬ 
du usages A very finely shaped 
modest looking girl is represented 
as a bride, in a plate, at p. 318, 
combining also a beautiful land¬ 
scape and local scenery and vege¬ 
tation. The bride is attractive, but 
exhibits that tintless, saffron hue 
which Europeans are at first so 
seldom charmed with; though 
after some familiarity of observ¬ 
ance it is impossible to deny but 
the face and form of the youthful 
Javanis, Malayus, and other 
golden - coloured, flattish - nosed, 
thickish-lipped, high-cheek-boned, 
people of the east, combine attrac¬ 
tively and pleasingly in the eye of 
a fastidious European. We can¬ 
not say so much for the men:— 
though our author says they are 
the better looking.—Individuals 
no doubt, even at first sight, may 
appear under a pleasing aspect; 
but generally their yellow, opaque 
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skins and expression of counte¬ 
nance, are so repulsive, as not to 
lose their effect until the discovery 
of some moral or social worth have 
aided a benevolent mind in its 
wishes to think well of them. Our 
author’s bridegroom, p. 3*20, tends 
to confirm, though In* did not ori¬ 
ginate our feelings or remarks. As 
Lavaterians we, rather uncharita¬ 
bly, grudge such a man the habi- 
tancy of so line a country as the 
beautiful landscapes indicate, and 
the possession of even such a girl 
for his bride. 

It is evident that the Javans are 
still attached to their ancient cus¬ 
toms, having sacrificed but few of 
them, as we are expressly told by 
their historian, to their new faith. 
As Mahonicdans, they are, ol‘ 
course, averse to an avowal of pa¬ 
gan practices, but they still ob¬ 
serve them more or less, as the 
party happen to be • more or 
less under the influence of Arab 
priests. 

Many ceremonies are observed 
during the pregnancy of the fe¬ 
male, especially when with her first 
child. At four months a feast is 
given, at seven a much greater. 
Cloth, gold, silver, and steel are 
on this occasion presented to the 
guests: the latter metal, though 
in an article not exceeding the 
si/e of a needle, being essential. 
Many of the ceremonies at the 
birth are Hindi, blended with some 
Mahomedan, derived from the 
early Jews. The same may be 
said of those preceding marriage, 
and succeeding delivery. If view¬ 
ed literally, or in their more ob¬ 
vious bearings, some of them may, 
no doubt, have an appearance very 
unimportant, not to say ridiculous. 
But we may reasonably conclude 
that, as in their origin they had 
meaning, so in their continuance 
they have some utility. Feasts and 
presents to priests an^p universal 
in all countries where priests pre¬ 
vail, that we of course find those 
items accompanying every predi¬ 
cament, physical or social, imposed 
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on man. Birth, naming, marriage, 
death, remembrance, &c. &c. On 
Java, as elsewhere, a man does not 
escape by death. A feast is given 
on his dying day, another on the 
third day after, others on the 
seventh, fortieth, hundredth, thou¬ 
sandth, and so on; after which an 
annual feast i- observed, with more 
or -less pomp, according to the 
means of the friends, or their re¬ 
spect for the deceased. 

It is not usual to bury Javans, 
conformably with the Mahomedan 
usage. Hut in some of the inte¬ 
rior districts the Faith has made 
but little progress, and its hold on 
the minds of the Javans seems very 
slight. While thus wavering be¬ 
tween the fooleries of one religion, 
and the impositions of another, 
these people surely offer, beyond 
the settled parts of India, an in¬ 
viting field for the labour of the 
Christian Missionary. 

Sir Thomas Hallies gives an en¬ 
tertaining and instructive insight 
into the amusements of his late 
subjects. Among these may chiefly 
be reckoned music, poetry, the 
drama, dancing, tournaments, com¬ 
bats, the chase, mimickry, buffoo¬ 
nery, narration. 

The diaiuutic entertainments are ot' 
two kinds; the toping, wherein the cha¬ 
racters are represented hy men, who ex¬ 
cept when performing before the sovereign 
wear masks; and the wayttng, in which 
they are represented by shadows. 

The subject of the topeng is invariably 
taken front the adventures of Pangi, tlte 
favourite hero of .laraa story. In the en¬ 
tertainments before the sovereign, whete 
masks are not used, the several charac¬ 
ters themselves rehearse their parts; hut 
in general the Dulling , or mauager of the 
entertainment, recites the speeches,' while 
the performers have only to “ suit the 
action to the word.” The music of the 
game lan, (band or orchestra) accompa¬ 
nies the piece, and varies in expres¬ 
sion, according to the nature of the ac¬ 
tion or the kind of emotion to be excited. 
The actors are splendidly dressed after 
the ancient costume, and perforin their 
parts with g*3?fc, elegance, and precision; 
but the whole performance has more the 
character of a ballet than that of a regu¬ 
lar dramatic exhibition, cither of the 
tragic or comic kind, in which human 
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passions, human follies or sufferings, are 
represented in such appropriate language 
aud just action as to seem only a reflec¬ 
tion of nature. Love aud war arc the 
constant themes, aud the combats of con¬ 
tending chiefs gcnei ally rlose the scene. 
Those who perform before the sovereign 
aud repeat their parts, previously study 
their characters from written tom posi¬ 
tions expressly prepared for that purpose; 
but in other cases, the Dulling, n til versed 
in the principal incidents, descriptions and 
speeches of the history, furnishes the dia¬ 
logue hetweeu the actois extempore. A 
party of topeng generally consists of ten 
persons, besides the Dalang, of whom 
four play the gumehw, aud six perform the 
characters. They are engaged to play hy 
the night, for about ten rupees flweuty-five 
shillings; and a supper. 

Buffoonery is sometimes introduced, to 
increase the ge-t of these entertainments 
with the multitude, but it does not inter¬ 
fere with the regular course id the per¬ 
formance, the actois being only disturbed 
occasionally by the action ol .111 extra¬ 
neous character, who whethei repirsont- 
ingadog, a nionkei, or an idiot, seldom 
tails to excite considerable miit 1 , and not 
•infrequently in the most luterc-ting part, 
ot ftie performance. 

In the 1 ri/fftiini, or sc. nir shadows, the 
subject of 1 lie performances is taken 1’ioni 
the earliest period of history and fable, 
down to tlie desinietion of the Hindu em¬ 
pire of Majapalnl. The diHen nt charac- 
teis in the history ,ue in these uuyungs 
icpiesented by ligmes, about ei- hteeu 
inches high, stamped 01 cut out of pieces 
ot thick leather, generally ot buffalo’s 
hide, which ate painted and gib with 
treat calc and at considerable expense, so 
as to fin m some supposed resemblance of 
the character to the individual intended to 
he personified. The whole figure is, 
however, strangely distorted and gro¬ 
tesque, the nose in particular being unna¬ 
turally prominent. I*. 3i>f>. 

The description of the Javan 
comcdia, which is lengthened to 
some extent, reminds us occasion¬ 
ally of the chorus and masks of 
the ancient pagan dramatists of 
the west. In the liberality of 
graphic embellishment to these 
handsome volumes, wc are pre¬ 
sented with a plate of masks and 
shades, appropriate, as we suppose 
by the names assigned to each, to 
particular characters, fhe names 
are less distorted than the features; 
and with the exception of one 
shade, which has some of the at¬ 
tributes of a Hindu mythological 
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personage, we do not see why all 
may not equally well suit any cha¬ 
racter, human or divine, or nei¬ 
ther, of the whole Hinduhistory or 
pantheon. 

A minute account is given of 
the mechanical management of 
these matters ; and as we have of 
late condescended to be pleased by 
exhibitions derived directly or cir¬ 
cuitously from the remote east, 
in the forms of pantomimes, jug¬ 
glers, puzzlers and so forth, we are 
of opinion that the growing na¬ 
tional taste may be gratified—we 
do not say improved—in similar 
articles derived from the like inex¬ 
haustible source. Novelty being, 
as we imagine, the grand object 
of desire with our caterers for the 
public palate, we are disposed to 
oint to India, as a promising mar- 
et for no inconsiderable returns 
in this line of speculation. 

-As the several characters present 

themselves, extracts of the history are re¬ 
peated, and the dialogue is carried ou ge¬ 
nerally hl the discretion and hy the inven¬ 
tion of the Dalung. Without this per¬ 
sonage nothing can he done ; for he not 
only puts the puppets in motion, but re¬ 
peats their parts, interspersing them with 
detached verses from tire romance, illustra¬ 
tive of the story, and descriptive of the 
qualities uf the different heroes. He is 
me soul which directs and animates the 
whole order and machinery of the piece, 
regulating the time of the music with a 
small hammer, while he recites the 

speeches suited to the occasion. -- -In 

tiie course of the entertainment all the 
varieties of ancient weapons named in 
these poems are represented behind the 
transparent curtain. The interest excit¬ 
ed by such spectacles, connected with na¬ 
tional recollections, is almost inconceiv¬ 
able. The eager multitude will sit listeu- 
iug with rapturous delight and profound 
attention for whole nights to these rude 
dramas. By means of these the lower 
class have an opportunity of becoming 
acquainted with the aucicnt legends of 
the country. P. 338. 

As in other parts of India, so 
in Java, the Ramayana seems to 
be the grand magazine of drama¬ 
tic, heroic, and amatory story and 
incident. Out of the immediate 
pale or path of their existing faith, 
every thing connected with the 
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JavanvS, their amusements and pe¬ 
culiarities, as well as their antiqui¬ 
ties and literature—mark them 
Hindus. 

The compositions which thus serve as 
the basis of these popular and interesting 
entertainments, comprize the legends 
form which the account of the earlier pe¬ 
riods of Javan story, detailed in auother 
part of this work, is principally derived. 
The mo't popular and interesting events 
and adventures are preserved and related in 
various compositions, whilst more recent 
actions anil events, which possessed less 
interest, have fallen into oblivion. The 
constant exhibition of these plays in every 
part, of the country, hut more particularly 
in the eastern districts, lias served to keep 
alive the recollections of “ days long since 
gone by,” and to disseminate a general 
knowledge of native legendary history, 
among many, with whom, from the Ig¬ 
norance of letters, the stories might other¬ 
wise have been irretrievably lost or more 
grossly distorted. 

The dance, with the Javans, as with 
Asiatics in general, ron'dsts in graceful 
attitudes of the body, and in the slow 
movement of the arms and legs, particu¬ 
larly of the former, even to the distinct 
motion of the hand and lingers. 

Of the dancing girls who exhibit at 
public euteit.iinmeuts, the first iu rank 
and the most skilful iu their ptofessiou 
are the concubines of the sovereign and of 
the hereditary prince. They alone are 
allowed to perform the S’rimpi , or 
figure dance by four persons, distinguished 
by an unusual degt ee of grace and de¬ 
corum. 

A minute and entertaining ac¬ 
count of this dance, so strangely 
“ got up,” is given. The dancers 
arc decorated according to the an¬ 
cient costume, and nearly in the 
same manner as a bride. The 
dress is minutely described. The 
body is enclosed in a kind of cor¬ 
set, passing above the bosom and 
under the arms, leaving the latter 
wholly free, and confining the 
waist in the narrowest possible li¬ 
mits, &c. &c. 

On occasions when the S’rimpi are ex¬ 
hibited before Europeans at the Roideircy 
house, they are brought with great care 
from the palace, and under a guard, in a 
large enclosed palanquin, or rather box, 
borne on men’s shoulders. When they 
reach the door of the residency, they 
glide behind the prince into the chamber 
appropriated for his accommodation, and 
when they conic forth for the dance, seat 
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themselves on the ground in front of him. 
On his intimating that they should com- 
mence, they slowly, and to the sound of 
music, Hose their hands, and raising 
them to the forehead, head in reverential 
awe, and gradually extending their arms 
and swaying in unison with each other 
from side to side, assume an erect pos¬ 
ture. The dancers seldom exceed the 
age of fom teen or fifteen. The birth of 
a child generally puts an cud to their per¬ 
formances, and removes them from the 
profession. They tire the choicest beau¬ 
ties of (he country, selected for the royal 
bed. Throughout the whole performance 
their eyes arc diteclcd modestly to the 
ground, and their body and limbs arc by 
alow movements thrown into every grace¬ 
ful attitude that the most flexible form is 
capable of exhibiting. In the figure of 
the dance they occasionally approach and 
recede from each oilier, and sometimes 
cross to the opposite side. It frequently 
happens that the delicate corset by falling 
too low, exposes more of the body tlum 
is considered correct. (In such occa¬ 
sions, one of the trusty matrons always 
raises it again, without interrupting the 
dance or embarrassing the movements of 
the dancer. At the conclusion of the 
dance, they generally place themselves on 
the ground, in the same manner as be¬ 
fore its commencement, and after closing 
their hands, and raising them to the fore ■ 
head iu token of respect, remain seated 
with a downcast look and captivating mo¬ 
desty, until the signal is given to the ma¬ 
trons to relieve them by others, when 
they again glide into the same aparlmenr. 

But the common dancing girls of the 
country, who appear to approach more 
nearly to the usual dancing girls of India, 
arc called rong’geng, and are generally of 
easy virtue. They make a profession of 
their art, and hire themselves t^ perform 
on particular occasions, for the amuse¬ 
ment of the chiefs and of the public. 
Though to be found in every principal 
town, their performance is most highly 
esteemed in the western, and particularly 
among the rude mountaineers of the Run- 
da district, where the superior graces of 
tlie bedaya are unknown. Here they arc 
constantly engaged on every occasion of 
festivity, and thu regents frequently keep 
the most accomplished in their service for 
years. Their conduct is generally so in¬ 
correct, as to render the title of rong’- 
geng and prostitute synonymous. They 
perform at any time of the day, but chief¬ 
ly in the evening, and endeavour to ex¬ 
hibit their best attitudes round a lamp 
which hangs suspended. Generally speak¬ 
ing, both their action and their songs are 
rode and awkward, and on that account 
often disgusting to fiuropeaus, although 
there are some among them whose per¬ 
formance docs not deserve to be so con¬ 


sidered. Their action is usually distort¬ 
ed, their greatest excellence seeming to 
consist in bending the arms and hands 
back in an unnatural manner, and giving 
one or two of the fingers a tremulous mo¬ 
tion. The voice, though sometimes har¬ 
monious, is often loud, dissonant, and 
harsh tu an European ear. They gene¬ 
rally have a handkerchief thrown over the 
shoulder, and usually a fan in their hand, 
which occasionally serves to conceal one 
half of the face, not so much out of any 
affectation of bashfulness, as, in the 
manner of a huntsman, to assist the low¬ 
er tones of the voice. At other times it 
is employed to strike against the back 
of the arm, so as to give a greater ef¬ 
fect to different parts of the action and 
music. Generally speaking, the rung’- 
gengs do not descend to the performance 
of those disgusting and disgraceful pos¬ 
tures and motions, which are stated to 
he* frequent ou the continent of India, 
hut they are not free from the charge of 
impropriety in this respect. Their song, 
though little esteemed and less understood 
by Europeans, sometimes possesses much 
humour ami drollery; and iu adapting 
their molious to the language, they fre¬ 
quently excite loud bursts of laughter, 
and obtain great applause from the natlic 
audience.—F. 343, 

All this is in tolerable accord¬ 
ance with the usages of western In¬ 
dia, but in the following passage we 
discern a Javan feature so utterly 
at variance with the sense of gra¬ 
vity and decorum, almost univer¬ 
sally, we had thought, impressed 
on the mind and feelings of both 
Mahomcdans and Hindus in thi 3 
particular, that we deem it the' 
most peculiar item in the Hindi- 
Mahomedan composition of the 
Javan character. 

The nobles of the highest rank arc ac¬ 
customed, on particular occasions of fes¬ 
tivity, to join in the dance with the ro»g'. 
geng. To dance gracefully, is an accom¬ 
plishment expected in every Javan of 
rank ; and in the western districts parti¬ 
cularly, all the chiefs arc, on days of fes¬ 
tivity, accustomed to join iii the exer¬ 
cise, one after the other, commencing 
with the yonugest. On these occasions, 
the nobles of the highest class vie with 
each other in pointing the toe with grace, 
iu exhibiting elegance of movement, in 
displaying adroitness by intricate evolu¬ 
tions, or beauty of person by an ingenious 

* Mot, wo think, to frequent, nr so gross, as 
is sometimes supposed by writers, and generally' 
believed by readers, having little or no local know¬ 
ledge,— Jwv, 
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management of attitude. So devoted are 
they to this exercise, that although their 
wives and daughters never dance, the 
happiness of a festive occasion is consi¬ 
dered incomplete, where an opportunity 
is not afforded to the chiefs themselves, 
of introducing their favorite amusement. 
—P. 343. 

We do not recollect an instance 
of seeing a native gentleman of 
India attempting to dance; or of 
knowing one who would not have 
felt a sense of debasement at being 
supposed in possession of this ac¬ 
complishment, so desirable in other 
quarters We have a recollection 
of certain feelings connected with 
this subject that we are now dis¬ 
posed to smile at. They were ex¬ 
cited at a grand ball at one of our 
principal cities of India, whither, 
after a long residence iu the inte¬ 
rior, where a gentleman or a re¬ 
spectable woman dancing was ne¬ 
ver heard of—we attended some 
native gentlemen of rank, then for 
the first time visiting our settle¬ 
ments, and total strangers to our 
customs. We could judge of their 
amazement, though they were too 
well bred to express much, on see¬ 
ing English gentlemen and ladies 
of the first rank, to whom they hud 
been presented, joining in a brisk 
dance; nor would their ucutcncss 
allow it to be hidden from them, 
that we did not consider our coun¬ 
trymen and women, at that mo¬ 
ment, in any advantageous light: 
and we confess a gratification at 
knowing we had no jigging sister, 
or wife, or daughter there. Per¬ 
formance on a musical instrument, 
or singing, is very uncommon with 
native gentlemen. 

It is not unusual for the performances 
of the rong’gengs to be varied by the ac¬ 
tion of a fool or buffoon. Mimicry is a 
favorite amusement, and besides imitat¬ 
ing, in a ludicrous manner, the action of 
the rong'gengs, there are not wanting 
performers of this description, who occa¬ 
sionally direct their wit against all classes 
of society, and evince a considerable de¬ 
gree of low humour.—P. 344. 

This too is in accordance with 
talents and usages widely spread 
over western India* We do not 
Asiatic «/oKra.—No. 23. 
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recollect seeing or hearing the re¬ 
ligious or political establishments 
of the country publicly nutde the 
object of ridicule by uumicks. But 
in private parties nothing is safe. 
The Koran itself, even among Ma- 
homedans, is sometimes not spared. 
We have a lively recollection of a 
dialogue between a Kan on the 
bench, and a culprit under exami¬ 
nation and sentence, so exquisitely 
travestied, as to “ exceed all 
power of face,” even with the 
gravest characters. The painful 
efforts of some, ashamed to laugh 
at the ridicule of things so serious, 
to repress risibility, made things 
worse; till at length the whole 
party, Mahomedan, Hindu, and 
Christian, of whatever rank or sta¬ 
tion, have been in almost an agony 
of convulsion, at the irresistible 
comicality of the inimitable inter¬ 
locutors. 

In the pantomimic representa¬ 
tions of different national charac¬ 
ters, the Englishman does not al¬ 
ways appear to advantage. As on 
the French stage, our supposed 
aptitude to swear and drink ap¬ 
pear to be the most prominent fea¬ 
tures (and we hope the most dis¬ 
graceful, for they are sufficiently 
so among the lower classes) of our 
nationality in India. Those -who 
have attended to what are called 
plays in China, will have seen that 
our supposed foibles, if we may 
call them by so tender a term, are 
there viewed in a similar light. 

In addition to a minute and ani¬ 
mated description of the person, 
dress, movements, &c. of these 
srimpi, rong’geng , &c. sufficiently 
articular and amusing, the author 
as favored us with one of the lat¬ 
ter, a dancing girl, in a plate, very 
beautiful in all points;bating—and 
this is to be sure a very important 
one—-the face of the lady. We 
cannot, following our inclination, 
find any farther room for a descrip¬ 
tion of these damsels, the source 
of so much amusement, expense, 
and sometimes of ruin, to Indians 
in general. 

Vol. IV. 3 Q 
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A favorite and national spectacle is the 
combat between the buffalo and tiger. It 
seldom fails that the buffalo is trium¬ 
phant, and one buffalo has been known 
to destroy several tull grown tigers in 
succession. The buffalo is often dread¬ 
fully torn, and seldom survives the combat 
many days. In these entertainments the 
Javans are accustomed to compare the 
buffalo to the Javan, and the tiger to the 
European, and it may be readily imagined 
with what eagerness they look to the suc¬ 
cess of the former. The combat generally 
lasts from twenty minutes to half an hour. 
—P. 347. 

Other species of sport with ti¬ 
gers are enumerated and describ¬ 
ed, as well as combats of crimi¬ 
nals with tigers, bull-fighting, ram 
and hog fighting, cock-fighting, 
quajl-fighting, and cricket-fight¬ 
ing—all tending to complete the 
national portrait of the Javans. 
The latter combat being new to us, 
we must extract a line or two re¬ 
specting it, without, however, de¬ 
siring to afford any hints toward 
introducing any novel species of 
fighting into mis quarter of the 
world; already sufficiently bellige¬ 
rent in disposition. 

The common people still amuse them¬ 
selves with betting u]k>ii the issue ot u 
fight between two crickets, which ate 
daily exposed in the markets for that pur¬ 
pose. The little animals being confined 
ip small Iambus partially opened, are said 
to afford an amusement of considerable 
interest.—P. 341). 

To quail-fighting, many millions 
of our fellow men in Asia are ad¬ 
dicted. All the inhabitants of the 
eastern isles, of the great empires 
between India and China, of India 
partially, of China generally, par¬ 
take of this amusement. The 
quails fight bitterly, as we have 
often witnessed. It is not unusual 
for a Chinese gentleman to carry a 
quail in the loose sleeve of his tu¬ 
nic, and visiting another, or meet¬ 
ing one in a walk, to find his friend 
similarly- prepared for a match. 

We learn that the diminutive 
breed of poultry known in Eng¬ 
land by the name of Bantams , is 
not found on Java, except as a cu¬ 
riosity : it comes from Japan. The 
eastern breed of common fowl is 
very large and fine; and the Ma- 
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lay cock is well known in western 
India as high game, being a des¬ 
perate fighter. 

Several games of skill, such as 
chess, drafts, and minor games, 
played with pieces, or balls, or 
boards, are described. The mode 
of playing chess differs from those 
of Europe, and of the Brahmans, 
but not very materially. Games 
with cards, dice, and others depend* 
ing on chance, are also described. 

In our selection of subjects show¬ 
ing the character, manners, &c. of 
the Javans, we have not, much 
more than their historian, observ¬ 
ed any strictness of arrangement. 
We purpose next, without consi¬ 
dering whether or not it be par* 
ticularly in place, to offer some 
remarks and extracts on the lan¬ 
guage, literature, and other parts 
connected with the intellectual 
culture of the Javans. 

It is evident that this island must 
formerly have been the seat of a 
great, independent, magnificent 
government; and of a dense and 
wealthy population, professing the 
Brahman religion in forms very si¬ 
milar to those existing in western 
India, including the grand schism 
of Buddha. We shall, hereafter, 
have to notice with as much parti¬ 
cularity as our space will allow, 
the architectural and mythological 
antiquities of th is interesting island: 
and shall therefore in this place, 
observe only, that they seem all to 
be the relics of Brahmanism or of 
Bauddhism. 

As well as the religion, the lan¬ 
guage of die Brahmans was once 
revalent in Java, and its neigh- 
ouring islands. As in western 
India, different dialects have is¬ 
sued out of that great lingual 
source, the Sanskrit, and nave 
flowed far beyond the visible spread 
of the Hindu superstitions.' Not 
having been aware of the early 
prevalence and universal extension 
of the religion and language of the 
Brahmans throughout Java, we, 
on commencing the perusal of the 
volumes before us, marked certain 
words as they occurred, in eoofir- 
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mation of a fact that we deemed 
somewhat curious. But such con • 
firmation is altogether superfluous. 
Sanskrit words and terms occur in 
every page and place that- admit 
of their introduction. Our ex> 
tracts may, perhaps, sufficiently 
evince this. Persons, places, dei- 
ties, demigods, books, epochs, 
and indeed every thing traceable 
back to the known era of Javan 
Hinduism, bear the stamp of their 
common origin. In the set phra¬ 
seology of marriage, and other ce¬ 
remonies, Sanskrit texts, very little 
corrupted, are still in use ; and it 
is curious to find in so remote an 
island, so much similarity remain¬ 
ing at this time in the tradition, 
mythology, Arc. 'furnishing the 
common study and amusement of 
people so distant, and apparently 
knowing so little of each other. 

As well as able discussions on 
local language, the author has giv¬ 
en (vol. ii. App. E.) very copious 
comparative vocabularies, that 
must be acceptable and valua¬ 
ble to the investigators of orien¬ 
tal philology ; a class of readers 
that has, of late years, greatly in¬ 
creased, and which is, we trust, 
increasing. Many plates of al¬ 
phabets, ancient and modern, and 
of inscriptions, are also given. The 
vocabularies occupy more than a 
hundred pages of close printing. 
With a little of the artifice of book- 
making, they might easily have 
been distended to a volume equal 
in bulk to either of those before 
us, and of no ordinary value. We 
shall merely note respecting them, 
that from our inspection hitherto, 
(foreseeing that we cannot how 
avail oursehres of them) we admit 
to have been but very cursory, 
we find the bases of all the lan¬ 
guages included in these copi¬ 
ous vocabularies, in the Sanskrit. 
That of Bali seems to abound most 
in vocables springing from that 
lingual omni-parent. 

The Javans usually write with Indian* 

*■'Ai we call the useful, admirable, and hither¬ 
to inimitable, carbanaccoiis-oieeagenou* tub- 
stance, to welt known in England | but it it neither 
made nor used in India.— Rev. 
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ink npon paper manufactured by them¬ 
selves, and sometimes on European or 
Chinese paper. Bat in fiati the natives 
osc an iron stile, and cut the letters on 
prepared palm leaf, in the same manner 
as in western India.* The practice is 
still partially continued in some of the 
more eastern parts of Java, and was no 
doubt, at a farmer part of their history, 
general throughout the island. The leaves 
or manuscripts arc strung together, to 
form books, in the same manner as on 
continental India. Of these I have seve¬ 
ral specimens, containing nearly all the 
interesting compositions of the country. 
—P. 363. 

The Javan language has never been re¬ 
duced within the grammatical rules adopt¬ 
ed by Europeans, nor hare the Javans 
themselves any notion of grammar.— 
P. 364. 

We are a little surprised at being 
told that a people who had hereto¬ 
fore evidently attained to a consi¬ 
derable pitch of refinement, have 
“ no notion of grammar.” The as¬ 
sertion may, perhaps, be meant, in 
a qualified sense, that they arc not 
now expert grammarians: for sure¬ 
ly a people whose literature and 
language are derived from the 
Sanskrit, a tongue possessing the 
best grammars that are known to 
exist, cannot be wholly ignorant 
on so important a point. It is evi¬ 
dent that the expression is too un¬ 
qualified. 

It does not appear that the vo¬ 
cables of the Javan language have 
been collected into an alphabetic 
series, like our dictionaries. Td 
facilitate the acquirement of the 
language, they have collections of 
words in different dialects with 
their synonimes, connected by 
stringing them in classes following 
each other, according to the natu¬ 
ral chain of our ideas. 

Thus, after commencing with the word 
man, and giving an explanation of every 
word in the vernacular, polite, and kawi 
languages, applicable from his birth to 
liis decease, as infant, boy, youth , and 
the like, it proceeds to woman, child; 
from thence to the deities, afterwards lo 
the various avocations of mankind, &c. 
This collection of synonimes is called 
dasa-nama, literally the “ ten names,” 
a term probably given to it on accouut of 

* That ii, as we apprehend, on the coattt only 
of the peninsula, and the southern islands J 
western India,—.Ret. 

3 Q 2 
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few important words in the language hav¬ 
ing less than ten synoniines. Children 
are no sooner taught to know the letters 
of the alphabet (which they first describe 
on the sand) ami to eoiiucct them in syl¬ 
lables and words, than they are instruct - 
ed in the dasa-nama, without a partial 
knowledge of which no youth is consider¬ 
ed competent to enter upon any public of¬ 
fice, or can advance to a knowledge of the 
written compositions of the country. 
These collections are varied in their con¬ 
tents and order of arrangemeni, accord¬ 
ing to the acquirements and notions of 
the compiler. As hooks of reference they 
may he considered to supply the place ot 
dictionaries, and if less convenient for 
this purpose than works alph ibetieally 
arranged, they have certainly an advan¬ 
tage over them, iu the comparative facility 
with which their contents are impressed 
on the memory.—P. :»<>5. 

A specimen of the tiasa-nnwu is 
given in No. I. (not No. IV. its er¬ 
roneously printed in the reference) 
of Appendix E, and we think may 
afford a useful hint for the compi¬ 
lation of a scries of cognate as¬ 
cending significations in our lan¬ 
guage. The leading words might 
be alphabetically arranged, for the 
sake of ready access ; and frequent 
reference from series to series, 
something in the manner of our 
road books, would render repeti¬ 
tion less necessary. It might fur¬ 
ther serve as a sort of memoria 
lechnica , and prove a useful auxi¬ 
liary to our various existing aids 
to education. 

The kawi, or poetical or classi¬ 
cal language, as it nmy be termed, 
is nearly lost on Java. The Pa- 
nambuhan of Sumenap is esteem¬ 
ed as almost the only remaining 
kawi scholar, and his knowledge 
is confessedly limited. 

The knowledge of the ancient character 
seems, on Java, to have been almost ex¬ 
clusively confined to the family of this 
chief; and it is stated that they owe their 
knowledge of it, and of the kawi language 
itself, to the circumstance of one of them 
having visited Halt, to which island it is 
that we must look lor the chief depositary 
of what remains of the literature and 
* seieuce which once existed on Java. 

Unlike the Malayan, the Javan lau- 
tuage owes little or nothing to the Ara¬ 
bic, except a few terms connected with 
government, religion, itnd science, which 
have been admitted with the religion and 
laws of Mahomet. The language, us well 
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as the ancient institutions of the country, 
have been but little affected by the con¬ 
version. The Javan language was abun¬ 
dantly copious before the introduction of 
Arabic literature, and had few or no de¬ 
ficiencies to be supplied. 

Connected with the interesting 
subject of language, not only as 
to Java, but to Bali, Celebes, and 
other islands with cognate dialects, 
which is extended to a considerable 
length, several plates of inscrip¬ 
tions and alphabets tend greatly 
to its elucidation. 

A dissertation follows on the li¬ 
terature of Java; precisely such 
a one as w r e should have thought 
applicable to a province of conti¬ 
nental India. It is throughout 
Brahmanicul; containing the same 
names of persons, and many of the 
same fabulous events. We do not 
mean to say unvaried and exactly 
similar, as are found in the esteem¬ 
ed mythological stories of Bengal, 
&c. grounded on Puranie and simi¬ 
lar legends. 

It has already been shewn, that not¬ 
withstanding the intercourse which has 
now subsisted for upwards ot four centu¬ 
ries, and the full establishment of tin: 
Mahometan as the national religion of the 
country for upwaids of three centuries, 
the Arabic has made but little or no in¬ 
road into the language; and it may l>e 
added, that the Arabic compositions now 
among them, are almost exclusively con¬ 
fined to matters of religion. Hooks in 
the Javan language are occasionally writ¬ 
ten in the Arabic character, and then 
termed Pegu, but this practice is by no 
means general. The Koran was first trans¬ 
lated, or rather paraphrased, about a cen¬ 
tury ago, and rendered into Javan verse. 
Arabic books, however, are daily increas¬ 
ing in number. The number of Arabic 
tracts circulating on Java 1ms been esti¬ 
mated at about two hundred. 

Several institutions have been establish¬ 
ed iu different parts of the island for the 
instruction of youth in the Arabic lan¬ 
guage and literature. At uue of these, in 
the district of Pranaraga, there was at 
otic time (about seventy years ago) not 
less than fifteen hundred scholars. This 
institution has since fallen into decay, and 
the number at present does not exceed 
three or four huudred. Similar institu¬ 
tions are established at Mclangi, near 
Matarem, and at Siditnarmar, near Sura¬ 
baya ; and at JBantam, about eighty years 
ago, there existed an institution of nearly 
equal extent with that of Pramrauu-~ 
I*. 39H. 
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This very interesting chapter 
(the eighth and final of Vol. I.) 
contains a long and instructive dis¬ 
sertation on Javan poetics, with 
numerous specimens and transla¬ 
tions. Their literary composi¬ 
tions are almost invariably written 
in verse. We can only assure our 
oriental readers that it highly de¬ 
serves their perusal and attention. 
Music follows, and we arc pre¬ 
sented with three Javan airs, and 
a plate containing a good repre¬ 
sentation of a gamelan, or set of 
instruments, seventeen in number, 
which compose a band or orches¬ 
tra. The leader plays with a bow 
on the rebaby a sort of two stringed 
viol, pitched by pegs; having a 
long neck it is capable of perfect 
intonation by shortening the strings 
with the pressure of the finger. 
Seven or eight of the instruments 
are a sort of staccato, having 
wooden or metallic bars, skilfully 
arranged, and struck by plectra, 
in pairs or single, of different 
shapes. Two drums struck on both 
ends with the hand—diminutive 
cymbals of singular formation— 
three gongs suspended on frames— 
a fife, and a harp with ten or fifteen 
strings — compose this complete 
gamelan, which would cost in Java 
from two hundred and fifty to four 
hundred pounds sterling. 

Every native chief in authority 
has one or more gamelans, and 
there are more or less perfect sets 
in all the populous towns of the 
eastern provinces. 

The gongs are described as very 
noble instruments, and as furnish¬ 
ing a valuable article of export. 
Those represented in the plate 
have been brought to England, 
and are judged to be the noblest 
of the kind seen in this part of the 
world. 

Struck by a mallet covered with cloth or 
elastic gum, they sustain the harmonious 
triad in a very perfect manner, and are 
probably the most powerful and musical 
of all monotonous instruments. P. 470. 

The Javans do not note down or com¬ 
mit their music to writing : the national 
airs, of which I have myself counted above 
a hundred, are preserved by the ear alone. 
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Those which are exhibited in the annexed 
plate are amoug the most popular. I’. 47]. 

Some of these national melodies 
being played to an eminent com¬ 
poser on one of the staccatos by a 
native of Java, who accompanied 
Sir Thomas Raffles to England— 
his portrait is prefixed to the work 
—they were found to bear a strong 
resemblance to the oldest music of 
Scotland. We have had opportu¬ 
nities of listening to Malayan 
music, and have found it very soft, 
simple, pleasing, and affecting. 
The specimens here given of Javan 
melody, did not, in running them 
over on an instrument, strike us as 
having any thing characteristic or 
very pleasing. 

“ Bui,”—we are told P. 471."—it 1? 
the lurniouy and pleasing sound of all the 
instruments united, which gives the 
music of Java its peculiar character among 
Asiatics. The sounds produced on seve¬ 
ral of the instruments are peculiarly rich, 
and when heard at a distance Imre been 
frequently compared to those produced on 
the harmonic glasses. The airs, however 
simple and monotonous they may appear 
of themselves, when played on the gem¬ 
it nug kayn" — [ one of the slucrati com¬ 
posed of seventeen wooden bars of gra¬ 
duated lengths, tastefully ni ranged across 
a kind of boat)—or accompanied by the 
other instruments, never tire on the car, 
and it is not unusual for the gamelan to 
piny for many days and nights in succes¬ 
sion. P.471. 

The conclusion which we draw 
from this account of Javan music 
is that it is very soft and pleasing— 
less regular and complete in its 
theory than on the continent, but 
on the whole superior in the instru¬ 
ments and performance. 

The Javans have made no progress in 
drawing or painting; nor are there any 
traces to be found of their having, at am 
former period of theirhistoty, attained any 
proficiency in this art. They have a tradi - 
tion, that the art of painting was once 
successfully cultivated among them, and 
a period is even assigned to the loss of it; 
but the tradition does not seem entitled 
to much credit. 

The Javans do not appear to possess 
any peculiar method or system in their 
arithmetical calculations. They generally 
compute without putting down the figures 
in writing. In this process they are slow, 
but generally correct. The common peo¬ 
ple, from an entire ignorance of arith- 
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metic, sometimes use grains of pari or 
small stones ou these occasions. 

The art of sculpture is entirely lost 
to the natives. The only modern build¬ 
ings they possess, of any architectural 
importance, are the kratons, or palaces of 
the chiefs. 

The Javans of the present day have no 
pretensions to astronomy as a science. 
The seasons arc determined by reference 
to a system no longer perfectly under¬ 
stood, cither in its principle or applica¬ 
tion. But from the Hindu terms still 
in use for the days of the week, &e. and 
from the similarity of many of their su¬ 
perstitious to those of continental India, 
it seems piohahle that if ever they pos¬ 
sessed an astronomical system, it was de¬ 
rived from that quarter. 

Thu Javans, in common with other Ma¬ 
hometans, have for upwards of two cen¬ 
turies, if not for a longer period, adopted 
the lunar year of the Arabs ; hut they still 
retain their own, and seldom adopt that 
of the Hejira. The Javan era is called 
that of .Iji Salta, ou whose arrival in 
Java it is supposed to have commenced : 
it was probably adopted by the Javans at 
the period of the introduction of the era 
itself, which corresponds almost exactly 
with the Hindu era of Sulivahaua, beiug 
seventy-four years short of the Christian 
era.* The present is accordingly the year 
1744 of the Javan era, or era of Aji Saka. 
On Bali, where the same era is likewise 
adopted, there is a difference of about 
seven years, the Bali year being 1737. 
This difference is supposed to have ariscu 
from the people of Bali, who are still un¬ 
converted to the Mahometan faith, con¬ 
tinuing to use the solar year. P. 472. 

A week of five days is common 
throughout the country. By this 
the markets are universally regu¬ 
lated, and it is said to be the most 
ancient: but this we much doubt, 
for besides this week of five days, 
the Javans have also one of seven 
days,with Sanskrit planctarynomes, 
and arranged as in our and the 
Brahman’s hebdomodary systems. 
It would be extremely difficult to 
trace with any certainty, a weekly 
division of time older than this. 

< The Javans divide the day and 
night also into five portions each; 
and the day and night likewise into 
five portions. 

Eacb of these (latter) divisions is con¬ 
sidered sacred to one of the five deities, 
Sri t Kala, IVimu, MaAenoara , and 
Brama, supposed to preside over these 
divisions of the day and night iu rotation. 


• The relative or corresponding years of thei 
er«* tre very inaccurately given in many page 
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the order being changed every day, until 
at the commencement of every fifth day 
and night it returns to the same again. 
The division which thus becomes sacred to 
Sri is considered fortunate ; that to Kata 
unfortunate ; that to IKisntt neither good 
nor bad ; that to Maheswttra as still more 
fortunate than that to Sri that to Brama 
as peculiarly unfortunate. P. 475. 

Here wc trace the cunning fin¬ 
ger of the Brahmans. In points 
connected with judicial astrology— 
a scieiu c all-pervading in intellect's 
early day, and even now slowly re¬ 
tiring before the march of reason— 
the number Jive was of mystic i*n» 
port. It is lamentable to see that 
the learning, science, and wisdom 
of the Brahmans have passed 
away, while the mummery of su¬ 
perstition and the fooleries of as¬ 
trology keep their place, as rivett 
to the links in the lengthened chain 
of mental bondage. It is shown 
in a note that the Mexicans also 
regulated their fairs or markets by 
a quintile division of time. It is 
curious to observe so many reli¬ 
gions observances and words com¬ 
mon to the Mexicans and Brah¬ 
mans : so many, indeed, as almost 
to compel us to admit that one 
people borrowed from the other, 
or both from a common source. 

The Arabic terms are usually 
employed in Java to express the 
months. Bui their cycles of weeks 
and years, and other points con¬ 
nected with the almanack and 
judicial astrology, seem with their 
connecting fables to be the same 
nearly with those of the Brahmans. 
A rude Zodiac is given in a plate, 
which, like ours, is of similar 
origin. 

We have now conducted our 
readers to the end of the first vo¬ 
lume of the valuable work under 
our consideration, though not regu¬ 
larly through it: for we have touch¬ 
ed but very slightly on the impor¬ 
tant contents of chap.v. These 
relate chiefly to matters of trade 
and commerce. To a nation like 
ours the relations connected with 
that subject are as extensively in¬ 
teresting as any. A due portion of 
this work is allotted to its discus¬ 
sion, and many documents are nrn- 
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duced in its elucidation. Had we 
continued in possession of Java, 
we should have considered any in¬ 
formation in our power to extract 
or impart on the commercial mat¬ 
ters of the Eastern Isles as of pri¬ 
mary import. But as it is we shall 
be more brief thereon than under 
other circumstances we should 
have deemed expedient. 

Happily situated as Java is, be¬ 
tween Europe, America and India, 
China and Japan, and the vast 
eastern archipelago, few marts in 
the world offer so many advantages, 
combined with its own productive 
powers and localities, to commer¬ 
cial speculations. Malacca hereto¬ 
fore, and of later years Prince of 
Wales’ Island, have no doubt inter¬ 
fered with its business as an entre¬ 
pot. Still Batavia in the hands of 
an enlightened government may 
again become the “Eastern Queen 
of Cities,’’ or rather one of them; 
for Calcutta will we trust maintain 
her proud pre-eminence. The 
readiest means to effect the resto¬ 
ration of Batavia, appear to be the 
adoption of measures as opposite 
generally as possible to those here¬ 
tofore prevalent among the Hol¬ 
landers. Or, in other words—if 
this be too vague—a close adhe¬ 
rence—we speak it with equal sin¬ 
cerity and pride—to the rules and 
practices introduced and acted on 
by the English. These, though 
from their recent introduction not 
in full operation, promised gene¬ 
rally the happiest results. Modi¬ 
fications would of course have 
taken place as we gained wisdom 
by observing their effects. Surely 
the march of reason, and the les¬ 
sons of experience, seen and felt 
by all, save the blind and barba¬ 
rous, of late years, will not be lost 
on our precursors and successors 
in Java. Let us hope that the 
blessed seeds sown there on various 
soils by the English will be suffer¬ 
ed to mature in the confirmed liber¬ 
ties and increased happiness of the 
Javans and other Eastern Islanders. 
We are persuaded that under such 
a government as may grow out of 
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the recent order of things, Java 
may become one of the most im¬ 
portant colonies possessed by any 
European power. 

With our hopes, however, some 
fears are mingled. An occasional 
paragraph in our late numbers will 
shew our feelings and misgivings 
on this point. Notwithstanding 
the Frenchified proclamation of 
the Dutch, on receiving their co¬ 
lony from our hands, as given in 
p. 628, of vol. iii., we better knew 
the feelings of the Javans than to 
believe much of it at the time ; 
and recent information from wit¬ 
nesses more and more confirm our 
judgment, and the doubts implied 
m the Javan article given in p. 317 
of this volume. 

Goods, not convoyed by water carriage, 
are usually carried on the. backs of oxen, 
or horses, or on the shoulders of tncu and 
women, carts not being generally used, 
except in the western districts where the 
population is tiiin, or under Chinese di¬ 
rection. Few countries can boast of roads, 
cither of a better description or of a 
greater extent than some of those in Java. 
A high post road, passable for carriages 
at all seasons of the year, ruus from the 
western side of Bantam to nearly the 
eastern extremity of the island, being a 
distance of not less than eight hundred 
English miles. Along this road, at in¬ 
terval of less than five miles, are regular 
post stations and relays of carriage horses, 
Besides this main road, from one extreme 
to the other, there is also a high military 
road, equally well constructed, which 
crosses the island from north to south, 
leading to the two native capitals of <9u. 
rakerta and Yug'ya-kerta, and conse¬ 
quently to within a few miles of the 
South Sea. Cross roads have also been 
formed, wherever the convenience or ad¬ 
vantage of Europeans required them, and 
there is no part of the island to which 
the access is less difficult. P. 198. 

The coasting trade is carried on in ves¬ 
sels belonging chiefly to Chinese, Arabs, 
and Bugis (natives of Celebes), and in 
smaller Malayan prahus. The enterprise 
of the Arabs, Chinese and Bugis, is very 
conspicuous. They are in general fair 
traders ; and Europeans acquainted with 
their several characters can rely on their 
engagements, and command their confi¬ 
dence. Many of them, particularly the 
Bugis, are possessed of very large capital. 

The Bugis import into Java from the 
other islands, Malayan camphor, tor¬ 
toiseshell, edible birds nests, bees’ wax, 
cloths called sarongs , of a very strong 
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texture, their own manufacture, ami gold 
dust, which they lay out in the putrhasc 
of opium, iron, steel, Europe chintzes 
and broad cloth and Indian piece goods, 
besides tobacco, rice, salt, and other pro¬ 
ductions and manufactures of Java, with 
which they return eastward, during the. 
favorable monsoon. 

The Arabs navigate square rigged ves¬ 
sels, from fifty to five hundred tons bur¬ 
then. The Chinese also have many brigs, 
besides their peculiar description of ves¬ 
sels called junks, as well as native built 
prahus. They exteitd their voyages to 
Sumatra, the straits of Malacca, and 
eastward as far as the .Moluccas and 
Timor, collecting birds’-nests, camphor, 
bich de mar,* and other articles, making 
Java a grand depot for the produce of 
all the countries to which they resort. 
Throughout the whole of Java trade is 
usually conducted by the Chinese; many 
of them are very rich, ami their means 
arc increased by their knowledge of busi¬ 
ness, their spirit of enterprize, and their 
mutual confidence. 

A very extensive branch of trade is 
carried on by a diieet communication be¬ 
tween Java and China, entirely upon 
Chinese capital, in a description of ves¬ 
sels called junks. From eight to ten of 
these vessels arrive annually from Cautou 
and Arnoi, with cargoes of teas, raw- 
silk, silk piece goods, varnished um¬ 
brellas, iron pots, coarse china-ware, 
sweetmeats, nankeen, paper, and innu¬ 
merable minor articles, particularly cal¬ 
culated for the Chinese settlers. They arc 
from three to eight hundred tons bur¬ 
then, and sail at stated poinds, generally 
reaching Hatavia with the north-east mon¬ 
soon, about the mouth of Januaiy. Of 
all the inipoits from China, (li.it which 
produces the most extensive effects on 
the commercial and political interests of 
the country is the native himself. Be¬ 
sides their cargoes, these junks bring a 
valuable import of from two to five hun¬ 
dred industrious natives in each vessel. 
These emigrants tire usually employed as 
coolies, or labourers, on their first ar¬ 
rival ; but, by frugal habits and per¬ 
severing industry, they soon become pos¬ 
sessed of a little property, which they 
employ in trade, and increase by their 
prudence and enterprize. Many of them, 
in course of time, attain sufficient wealth 
to render themselves independent, and to 
finable them to remit considerable accu¬ 
mulations yearly to their relations in 
China. As these ri milt antes are gene¬ 
rally made in the valuable articles, such 
as birdVncsts, Malayan camphor, Inch 
de mar , tin, opium, pepper, timber, 
leather hides, indigo, gold ami silver, 

• A sea-slug iliied, in murli ettfein among 
Cblnrte epicure*, it ia a bulky, offensive amt 
i*r It habit- article. It* pric * 1 in Canton varies 
from ten to fifty dollais per piUul. 
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the return cargoes of these vessels amouut 
to an almost incredible value. 1*. 205. 

We had indulged in more 
lengthened extracts, but these 
must suffice, as well to shew the 
nature and extent of Javan trade, 
as the importance of the Chinese 
to such an island. Many other 
parts of this work might be quoted 
with the latter view ; still the feel¬ 
ing of the Dutch is, and ever has 
been, hostile to the Chinese set¬ 
tler. Not to mention some ex¬ 
tensive acts of cruelty exercised 
by the government of Java to¬ 
wards these useful subjects, as 
recorded in the bloody page of 
history, this feeling has been re¬ 
cently evinced by 

—— A report of the council at Ba 
lavia a short time prior to the taudiug of 
the English, which states that, “ although 
the Chinese, as being the most industrious 
settlers, should be the most useful, they, 
on the contrary, have become a very dan¬ 
gerous people, and are to be considered as 
a pest to the country; for which evil,” 
they add, “ there appears to be no ra¬ 
dical cure but their expulsion from the 
interior. P.225. 

The danger of the Chinese on 
Java, does not appear, as far as 
we can discern, to have been at 
all connected with politics. A 
long tirade against them, by Mr. 
Ilogendorp, given in a note at 
the page just quoted, scarcely al¬ 
ludes to that topic. “ They 
would,” he says, “ be quite indif¬ 
ferent to the English, or any other 
nation, driving us from Java.” 
Our historian seems, we think, not 
sufficiently aware of the infinite 
importance and value of the Chi¬ 
nese settlers to Java, and seems, 
in some instances, like the Dutch, 
to impute blame to them when it 
is solely attributable to the govern¬ 
ment. “ To what,” Mr. Hogen- 
dorp exultingly asks, “ can this 
impropriety ’’ (alluding to their 
being farmers of the Company's 
revenues, and exempt from certain 
feudal and personal services) “ be 
ascribed, but to the government 
of Batavia ? The Chinese have 
obtained all these favours and pri¬ 
vileges by making considerable 
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presents, and thus sacrificing the 
interests, of the Company and the 
nation to their selfishness and 
avarieo.” 

This, notwithstanding the ap¬ 
parent tendency of the query, is 
actually set forth as a grand ac¬ 
cusation against the industrious, 
wealth-acquiring, and necessarily 
wealth-diffusing, Chinese settlers 
on Java. Not one better reason 
can we find for these working bees 
of the Javan hive being called, 
“ a pest to the country, to be ra¬ 
dically cured only by their ex¬ 
pulsion from the interior.’’ “ I 
undertake to prove," continues Mr. 
Hogendorp, “ that the wealth of 
the Chinese in that island amounts 
to ten times as much as the pro¬ 
perly of all the Europeans added 
together, and that their profits 
every year bear the same propro- 
tion!” 

And what proportion, we should 
like to know, do their industry and 
usefulness bear to those qualities 
of the Europeans. Let us hope 
that the fact of the drones pos¬ 
sessing only an estimated tithe of 
the honey, is not the latent source 
of their desire to expel the work¬ 
ers from the interior of the hive. 
We will not think so. But we 
cannot forget the horrors of 1740 ; 
nor the earlier and later aptitudes 
of the Dutch, when roused into 
energetic activity by the impulses 
of commercial jealousy, and the 
accursed thirst for gold.* 

This chapter is replete with in¬ 
teresting and important informa¬ 
tion respecting the trade between 
Java, the other islands of the 
Archipelago, including the vast 
and rich island of Borneo, Japan, 
China, Western India, and Eu¬ 
rope. But we can do no more 
than thus to allude to them. 

Tiie prevalence of piracy on the Ma¬ 
layan coasts, and the light in which it 
was viewed an an honorable occupation 


* Since tliis wa» written terrible tidings of 
Javan bloodshed luve arrived, as mure parlKOla'- 
ly noted in other pari* of nur Journal, la the 
tad reign of terror recommencing on Java! Jf 
so, may it oe lm fl—£<(. 
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worthy of being followed by young princes 
and nobles, is an evil of ancient date, 
and intimately connected with Malayan 
habits. The old Malayan romances, md 
the fragments of their traditional history, 
constantly refer with pride to piratical 
cruizes. P. 232. 

It is really curious to trace, as 
may be done, not only the early 
prevalence of piracy, but the honor 
and dignity ot the occupation, al¬ 
most all the world over. Though 
curious, it is easily accounted for. 
Man, in the abstract, is the same 
animal every where, and at all 
times ; modified in various ways by 
external circumstances. But though 
education may correct, restrain, 
and extend, it can neither creato 
or annihilate. 

On the subject of the revenue 
of Java we shall be nearly silent. 
Under the Dutch it had, from va¬ 
rious causes (bad management, 
and the belligerent state of the 
world being the chief) fallen off 
to be inadequate to the necessary 
expenses. Under the English, 
these causes having been removed 
—or in course of removal—great 
increase took place. Although 
as Englishmen connected with our 
commercial prosperity, we may 
not find credit with the Dutch for 
the sincerity of our wishes, we do 
yet trust and hope, that, by a con¬ 
tinuance of such measures, our 
rivals, as they then may prove, 
will endeavour to deserve u con¬ 
tinuance of increase. 

On taking leave, as we shall 
here, of the first volume of the 
history of Java, we have to ob¬ 
serve, that various as our neces¬ 
sarily slight notice has been of 
the subjects forming its contents, 
a small portion of them only has 
even been touched upon. They 
are, in truth, very numerous and 
important; and are handled in a 
manner equally skilful and enter¬ 
taining. All our references hi¬ 
therto, where not otherwise ex¬ 
pressed, are to pages of the jint 
volume. 

(To b* continued in our next.) 

Vol. IV. 3 It 
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DEBATE AT THE EAST-INDIA HOUSE. 


Hast-India House , sjpril 16,1817. 

MANDAMUS PAPERS. 

A gencial court of proprietors of East- 
India Stock was this day held at the Com¬ 
pany's house, iu Leadculiall-street, chiefly 
for the purpose of taking into considera¬ 
tion the Mandamus Papers, as far as the 
same relate to the conduct of the court of 
directors in resisting the power exercised 
by the honorable the board of commis¬ 
sioners for the affairs of India in abju¬ 
dicating disputed pecuniaiy claims, and 
in directing the application of thcCnn- 
pany’s funds fur their discharge. Noliic 
liad also been givru, that, at the said 
court, a resolution of ihc mint of di¬ 
rectors, of the 18lh ult. permitting Capt. 
Solomon Earle, paymaster of the Com¬ 
pany's depot at Chatham, to retire from 
the seivice, on a pension of .£300 per 
nnuuni, would he laid before the pin- 
prictom for tlieir approbation, agreeably 
Jo the l'Jtli Sectiou of the (ith chapter of 
the Company's l$ye-Luws. 

The proceedings of the last court having 
been gone through, 

The Chaiiman (John llcbb, Esq.) stated, 
that tliis being the first general court 
after the aunual election, it was neces¬ 
sary that tlie bye-laws should he read, in 
conformity with the regulation of sect. 2, 
chap. 3, of the said taws. 

The bye-laws were read short accord¬ 
ingly. 

The Chairman theu stated, that in 
compliance with section 4, chapter 1, of 
the bye-laws, sundry papers which had 
been presented to parliament, since the 
last general court, would now he laid be¬ 
fore the proprietors. The titles of the 
papers were then read. Amongst them 
was a list of officers mid servants of the 
Company, to whom pensious, or gra¬ 
tuities, had been granted during a spe¬ 
cified period. 

The Chairman theu stated, that the 
resolution of the court of directors of the 
18th ultimo, for granting to Captain So¬ 
lomon Earle, late paymaster of the Com¬ 
pany’s military dep&t at Chatham, a 
pension of j£300 per aunum, was now 
submitted to the general court for the ap¬ 
probation of the proprietors. 

PRINCE OF WALES' ISLAND. 

Mr. Hume said, he wished, before they 
proceeded to the regular business of the 
day, to ask a question which arose from 
the papers that had just been read. Tills 
■was the first opportunity he had of pro¬ 
curing informal ion oil the subject to 
vrliiqb he alluded, and he begged leave to 


avail himself of it. It appeared that one 
of their directors (Colonel Bamiernian) 
had resigned, aud had been appointed to 
tlie situation of governor of Prince of 
Wales's Island. Now, many persons in 
that court were aware of the manner iu 
which the establishment of Piiuee of 
Wales's Island was formed ; it was ex¬ 
tremely expensive, and it had become a 
question, for the consideration of which 
notice had been given iu that court, how 
far it ought to be continued. He wished 
to know, whether the establishment was 
to be kept up on the same scale which liad 
existed for many years, or whether a re¬ 
duction was to lie effected iu the emolu¬ 
ments of tlie governor and other officers of 
the Island i 

The Chairman. “ The lion, proprietor 
must lx aware, that tlie subject he lias 
mentioned is not regularly before the 
court; but I have no hesitation iu stating, 
that considerable reductions have already 
been made in the establishment of Prince 
ot Wales’ I'iand; 1 hope therefore lie 
will suffer the ordinary business to be 
proceeded in.” 

Mr. Hume said, it happened that, two 
mouths ago, lie drew up a lesolution 
which he intended to lay before tlie ge¬ 
neral court, relative to the. establishment 
of Prince of Wales’ Island; but, in 
consequence of tlie appointuunt of Col, 
BaiiiHTinau to the situation of governor 
having taken place, he was compelled to 
abandon it. lie regretted that Colonel 
Iianuennau had left the direction, tin* 
loss of ids services, for he was a man of 
great ability, could not easily be te- 
placed; but though lie (Mr. Hume) stated, 
that he had abandoned the resolution 
then, lie wished the court distinctly to 
understand, that a long time would not 
elapse before the whole establishment of 
Prince of Wales’ Island would be brought 
uuder the consideration of the general 
court. 

Mr. Grant wisited to say a few words 
on tiic subjcctof Prince of Wales’ Island. 
Tlie year before last the whole of that 
establishment Underwent the deliberate 
review of the court of directors, and se¬ 
veral retrenchments had been made; in 
fact, every reduction which umld be ef¬ 
fected consistently with the safety of the 
establishment (which ought never to be 
lost sight of) had been made; and he be¬ 
lieved, that the cstablisliinent,,was now at 
as low a scale as prudence would warrant. 

COLONEL BRICE’S APPOINTMENT. 

Mr. Hume rose to offer a few observa¬ 
tions, which he hoped would be found 
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not inconsistent with the order of their 
proceedings. Their bye-laws had just 
been publicly read, ami, by section 17, 
chapter t>, it was ordained, “ that no 
“ new office, cither at home or abroad, 
“ shall lie created by the directors with 
“ any salary exceeding the sum of £200 
“ per annum, without the approbation 
“ of two general courts to lie summoned 

for that purpose.’' The proprietors 
imisj be perfectly aware, that this byc- 
law was expressly made for the purpose 
of protecting the funds of the Company. 
By the act of the 33d of his present ma¬ 
jesty, chapter 52, section 12a, the legis¬ 
lature said, (for the purpose of protecting 
the funds of the Company from being 
burdened with any improper cliaiges), 
“ Be it enacted, that no new salary shall 
“ be attarhed to an ohl office, and no 
“ new oflice shall be created with a sa- 
“ Istry cxeceding £200 per annum, with- 
“ out the approbation of two general 
“ courts of proprietors.” Now he ob¬ 
served on a board in one of the passages 
of that house, the inscription of “ Co¬ 
lonel Brice’s Office." lie asked, there¬ 
fore, whether a new office had uot been 
formed under that designation ? In the 
Red Book which purported to give: uu ac¬ 
count of those things, Colonel Brice was 
mentioned as filling the situation of as¬ 
sistant to the military auditor, He how 
demanded, whether this otlicc was a new 
oue,—and whether the salary of the per¬ 
son filling it did not exceed £‘200 a year ? 
He asked these questions, because he had 
reasou to believe that the Act of l’ur- 
liameut was not attcuded to, when the 
appointment took place. 

The Chairman .—“ The office in ques¬ 
tion is a branch of the military auditor’s 
office. It is established for the relief and 
assistance of that officer: Colonel Brice 
performs a part of tin: duties attached to 
the situation of military auditor, and re¬ 
ceives a salary of £‘200—and a further in¬ 
come of £100, from the fees coining in.” 

Mr. Hume said, as lie understood the 
hou. Chairman, this was a new office. 
It was it seemed a branch of the audi¬ 
tor's office, which was never kuown be¬ 
fore, and which now for the first time 
was brought into the establishment. He 
thought it necessary to mention tiie sub¬ 
ject in this court, because, iu conformity 
with tlieir bye-law, uo person could receive 
an allowance of more than £200 a year, 
without the approbation of two general 
courts. He submitted to. the candour of 
the directors, whether when they took 
£200 from the right hand pocket, and 
£100 from the left, they did not, in ef¬ 
fect, grant a salary of more than £200 
a year without the consent of the proprie¬ 
tors, and whether such a proceeding was 
not contrary to the bye-law and the act of 

fuUaineat which he had quoted? U 
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would be recollected, that iu 1809, a new 
occurrence took place iu that court.—three, 
gentlemen were introduced to the service 
of the Company, who had not been re¬ 
gularly brought up in their establishment 
in that house ; and who, according to the 
rules of the service, which for a long 
time hail never been deviated from, were 
not eligible to hold the situations to which 
they were appointed. Ho was iu the 
court (the fiist ho ever attended after his 
return to tIlls country) on that .occasion ; 
and though he took no part in the discus¬ 
sion, he recollected the tooling that was 
manifested by the proprietors. A resolu¬ 
tion was then moved liy his learned friend 
(Mr. It. Jackson) deprecating the draw¬ 
ing into precedent the case which then nc- 
emred—this resolution was carried una¬ 
nimously; and it was essential to their 
into cats that the principle of granting si¬ 
tuations to those only wdio were hred up 
iu their service, should be attended to, 
as far as possible. To those who looked 
forward to a life of respectability—to 
tiiosc who hoped to ensure comfort and 
affluence to themselves after having long 
served the Company—it must, be extreme¬ 
ly galling, to see persons raised over tlieir 
beads, whose claims were comparatively 
trivial. It must damp the spirit of tlioso 
who, being in tlieir seivice, expected to 
ris" in the scale of oflice; hut who, by 
the introduction of strangers, in 1809, by 
tlic office now formed for Coloucl Brice, 
and by the aptitude which seemed to pre¬ 
vail, for deviating from the general rulo 
and practice of the Company, must now 
feel very strong doubts indeed, with re¬ 
spect to their receiving that promotion 
towards which tlieir attention liad been 
perhaps direeled for many years. An 
amendment was moved to the resolution 
of the cotut of directors of the year 1809 
—(which resolution recoin in ended that a 
niilitaiy secretary and two assistants 
should be admitted iulu the India house, 
although they had not before been iu tlio 
service of the Company). It was theft 
slated, in answer to that amendment, 
that the urgency of military affairs, and 
the great increase of business justified the 
alteration which was about to be made. 
One bou. director stilted iu very strong 
terms, anil in language, the force of which 
every person in the court felt and acknow¬ 
ledged, the necessity of gi anting some ad¬ 
ditional assistance in the military depart* 
meat in consequence of the great mass of 
accounts which the auditor had then un¬ 
der his consideration. The urgency of 
the case was. deeply felt by every iudii idu¬ 
al in the court—and, for the purpose of 
ensuring unanimity, the following resolu¬ 
tion was moved and carried—“ That this 
court do further resolve, that, should tho 
court of directors find it expedient.to apt- 
point either to the situation of miJiUut 

U2 
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secretary, or assistant secretary, a gentle-' 
man not regularly bred in the service of 
tlie Company, the same sliall in no wise 
be drawn into a precedent for similar pro¬ 
ceedings in future.” A declaration was 
made at the same time, stating, in effect, 
that this should not be considered as a 
precedent, and the gentlemen belonging 
to the bouse were informed, that they 
bad nothing whatever to fear. And 
though those gentlemen might not have 
had the military knowledge necessary for 
filling the particular situation to which 
Captain Salmon was then appointed, yet, 
to obviate any difficulty which niight in 
future arise from such a want of infor¬ 
mation, it was stated, that the servants 
of the Company should be so trained up as 
to enable them to undertake any depart¬ 
ment in which their services might be re¬ 
quired ; not confuting those gentlemen 
who were in the secretary’s or examiner’s 
office, to the mere duties of those situa¬ 
tions. It was distinctly stated, that per¬ 
sons reared up in that house, and who 
manifested ability, should be translated 
from otic office to another, as their talents 
might appear suited to the performance 
of particular duties. The proprietors 
knew that this system had been aeted on. 
They must he aware, that a gentleman 
ltad been taken from the examiner’s ol- 
fioe, and placed in the secretary's depart¬ 
ment. Now the gcutlcniuii to whom he 
Alluded, and who was introduced as au 
assistant in the examiner's office, should 
not, he conceived, interfere with the pro¬ 
motion of individuals who had been bred 
up in that housei A pledge to that effect 
was given, but directly the contrary of 
that pledge had taken plare. That indi¬ 
vidual who originally received £000 a 
year, was now raised to the rank of se¬ 
cond in the secretary's office, and would 
in the con se of tilings lie placed at the 
head of it. Thus one of those offices to 
which gentlemen brought up in that house 
had a right to look, after they had passed 
twenty or twenty-five years in the Com¬ 
pany’s service, would be disposed of to 
one who had not gone through such a 
probation. If this had already taken 
•place, if the progress of their regular 
servants bail been ret aided by the intro¬ 
duction of strangers, he submitted to the 
court, how far this new fourth office, 
rreared for Colonel lb ice, ought to be to¬ 
lerated. Captain Salmon was appointed 
to his situation on a plea of urgency. It 
was said that the military service required 
additional assistance, Mow, however, 
that situation was extended ; it hail be¬ 
come au office in which a number of per¬ 
sons were employed; but even this was 
not deemed sufficient, for a new appoint* 
meut had taken place. A gentleman was 
brought in from India, who was perhaps 
BQt .acquainted with the service of the 


Company; but who, as a matter of 
cohrsc, arguing from what had occurred 
during the last nine years, would super¬ 
sede officers who had been brought up 
under the eye of the Company, and who 
had a right to expect those situations of 
which they were now likely to be depriv¬ 
ed. This subject was one that deserved 
the most serious consideration, because 
it might involve circumstances that would 
be destructive of the Company’s whole 
system. He admitted that deviations 
might sometimes be made front general 
rules; but he thought that the principle 
of promoting their servants according to 
seniority, both abroad and in this coun¬ 
try, was much better titan proceeding 
on a system which was open to the exer¬ 
cise of influence and patronage. In the 
present instance, if they suffered a strange 
individual to come into office, they could 
nor, as formerly, resort to the plea of 
necessity; for they had already founded a 
military establishment. He had not seeti 
the report recommending the appointment 
of Colonel liriee. He hoped it would bo 
satisfat lory. He supposed some commit¬ 
tee, appointed by the court of directors, 
11111 st have hail the subject under conside- 
lation, and that they had made a detailed 
report on it. Let the court contemplate 
what the consequence of this appointment 
might be. In the west end of the town, 
influence was very extensive, and might 
be made use of to forward the views of 
persons in that house. Now, if the di¬ 
rectors broke through established regula¬ 
tions ami general rules to serve t Item- 
selves, or to accomplish any particular 
purpose (at the same, time tic did not 
mean to assert that such a course had 
been pursued), the worst consequences 
must necessarily follow. The public 
would mark with jealousy such a depar¬ 
ture from principle, ami suspicions would 
he generally entertained of their proceed¬ 
ings. He could see no motive sufficiently 
powerful iu justify the bringing strangers 
into that house, at a time when a military 
department itad been actually established. 
He conceived that no case itad been made 
out to authorise the giving entploi ment 
to Colonel Hrice. If this system went 
on, they would soon have their list of 
individuals, some taking a £1,000 and 
some £1,500 a year from the funds 
of the Company, for services that 
were not absolutely necessary. The mi¬ 
nister perceiving this, might say, “ a 
pension of this kind would suit my friend 
very well; mid as the Company have 
broken through their established rules in 
one instance, I think I may try what 1 
can do to serve those who are dependant 
upon me.” He (Mr. Hume) knew what 
the power of influence could effect, and 
therefore he wished the Company to guard 
against it. With this feeling lie thought a 
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rule ought to lie laid down which thc di¬ 
rector* might oppose as a shield against 
the encroachiiiems of power, lint if 
they themselves made the breach, if they 
overturned an established piinciple, it 
was not to he wondered at, should others 
attempt to enter, and endeavour to cnrieli 
themselves with the spoil. This was 
tile situation in which thc Company 
would lie placed by deviatiug from the 
wise rule originally adopted; and he 
was free to say, that, it he were a ser¬ 
vant of the Company, looking up for 
promotion as the reward of his l.ihouis, 
such an appointment as that of Colonel 
Brice would damp his energies, and he 
should exclaim, “ if this be the way in 
which situations are disposed of, it they 
are given to those who have no legitimate 
claim on the bounty of thc Company, it 
is useless for me to exert inyseli, since, 
in thc end, my sen ices will be forgotten.” 
lie could look round the court and see 
mauy persons who had a light to this 
promotion, and if he hud been one of 
those he would not have sat down si¬ 
lently when Colonel Brice was appointed. 
11c would have taken notice of this 
infringement of his rights, lie would 
have called the attention of thc court to 
the destruction of his tong cheiished 
hopes. When he said this, he begged to 
obsenc that lie had not consulted any 
person in the house on this subject, lie 
did not know the sentiments of their 
savants; bur befell that, it was due to 
them and to the court to notice the intro¬ 
duction of a principle which, if followed 
up, would prove most dangerous. The 
danger of such a precedent was clearly 
manifested, when they saw that those 
persons who weic in trod need in 1800 
now held high situations, which gentle¬ 
men, who hail served the Company for 
twenty, thirty, and even foity years, 
found it impossible to attain. When 
individuals who had served them for so 
long a period, found the door shut 
against their preferment, it must uatu- 
rally produce discontent and dissatisfac¬ 
tion. He did not mean by any thing he 
had said to challenge Colonel Brice’s abi¬ 
lities ; but he certainly would cha'lenge 
that unjust principle which distributed 
rewards to those that had done nothing 
to deserve them; whilst meu who had 
thc strongest claims on their support and 
protection were treated with neglect. 
Many of those who were in their sendee 
liad settled in life, and had connected 
themselves with respectable families in 
thc hope that their exertions would be 
rewarded by an increase of salary. What 
then must be their feelings, when they 
saw their children growing up about 
them; when they found their expenses 
daily accumulating, and were debarred 
era; from the hope of promotion ? 
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What must be their feelings, when they 
saw persons brought into that house, aud 
placed over their heads, while they were 
obliged to go plodding on with increased 
expenses aud diminished hopes ? The 
proprietors were hound to see that no 
unfair conduct was pursued towards those 
who had served them faithfully. They 
ought to take care that no plea of neces¬ 
sity or urgency (which lie suspected would 
now be resorted to), should be made use 
of in defence of a principle that went t ( o 
injure their srivanis—and, by injuring 
them tended to impede thc business of 
the Company, lie should say nothing 
more on the subject this day ; hut before 
lie sal down, he gave notice that he in¬ 
tended to move “ that a copy of the te- 
port, recommending the appointment of 
Colonel Brice, should he laid before the 
comt ot propi ictors for their cotisidcia* 
lion.” He pronounced this appointment 
to he contraiy to the act of parliament 
and to the Ine-law ; and thcieloie n was 
proper that it should he fully explained. 
Would it be believed, that, within a few 
years, the directors had established a 
fuud, called “ The Fee Tumi ; ” The 
meaning of it was this; the directors 
would not allow their servants, as was 
formerly the case, to take any fees in 
their dillcicnt offices, from those with 
whom they transacted business. The 
fees, with respect to them, were done 
away, the directors having determined to 
give the imlhiduals at the head of the 
different offices a regular salary in lieu of 
them. Hut what had they done besides? 
They said, “ we will not absolve those 
who are doing business at the India 
House from the payment of fees. The 
ordinary fees shall still be received, and 
they shall form a fee fuud.” Now it 
was most absurd, that, as a body of 
merchants, they should demand fees; 
or that those who dealt with them, 
should pay such imposts. It must neces¬ 
sarily produce a series of additional 
charges on their trade; for cvciy mer¬ 
chant who dealt with the Company, aud 
paid a fee, would, by one means or ano¬ 
ther, compel them to icpuy that fee 
again with mteiest. He was, therefore, 
an enemy to eicrv species of fee which 
was demanded in the course of commercial 
pursuits. What had been the result of 
this new regulation? A fee fund had 
been established, aud he understood the 
directors assumed the ri.ht of disposing of 
the mouey constituting that fund, not <u 
the property of the Company, but as the 
pocket money of the executive body. 
Colouel Brice it appeared ren i«cd £200 
per annum front the Comp,tin's money, 
and £100 from the fee fund. Would tli* 
court believe, that this fee fund am,maud 
to £80,000 ayear,or £20,000 per quarter, 
aqd that MfluitietJ amounting to £6,0QO 
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w £7,000 vvcie pnidoutof it? He men¬ 
tioned this to shew to the proprietors the 
dangerous situ.ition in which they might 
be placed, it'such a principle were lon¬ 
ger tolerated. The act of the 33d of 
the king, chapter r»2, section 125, ex¬ 
pressly provided, in order that the funds 
of the Company should he protected fiom 
being burdened with any improper char¬ 
ges, that no salary, exceeding .£'200 a 
year, should he granted by the directors 
•without the approbation ot two general 
courts. Here it apjtearod that the direc¬ 
tors had acted contrary to the statute. 
He supposed however they could not take 
upon themselves the disposal of such a 
sum of money without lirst having pm- 
cured the opinion of the Company's law 
officers. To render the matter as clear 
as possible, he hoped the directors would 
not refuse to lay before tlsc court, the re¬ 
port on which the new appointment was 
founded. However he deprecated the sj s- 
tein, which preferred strangers to their 
tried and efficient servants, still, if the 
reasons adduced in the icport, on which 
the directors acted in making this ap¬ 
pointment, were just ami satisfactoiy, he 
would not interfere further in the busi¬ 
ness, or give the smallest trouble to flic 
court of directors. But if those reasons 
were not satisfactory, the court would 
naturally expect that lie should propose 
some resolution, declaratory of their 
opinion on the business as far as it had 
gone. He thought it particularly neces¬ 
sary that the subject of the fee fund should 
be inquired into, which struck him as 
being more dangerous than the secret ser¬ 
vice money, that was annually placed at 
(he disposal of the crown, liete was 
£80,000 a year, wholly at the command 
of the court of directors; with that im¬ 
mense smn they might do precisely what 
they pleased: this circumstance could 
pot be adverted to without feelings of ap¬ 
prehension. lie should now conclude, 
by giving notice, that, before the court 
broke up, he should move “ that the ic- 
port establishing Colonel Brice’s office, 
be laid before the proprietors 4 ” and lie 
Wished to know whether there was any 
objection to its being immediately pro¬ 
duced, without going through the forma¬ 
lly of a regular notice ? 1 

'io this inquiry no answer was given. 

PENSION TO CAPTAIN SOLOMON 
EARLE. 

Tli e,Chairman. “ i think we hail better 
now proceed to the regular business of 
the day, which is, to consider of the re¬ 
volution of the court of directors, of the 
jstli ultimo, granting to Captain Solomon 
Earle, late paymaster of the Company’s 
military depot at Chatham, a peusiou of 
£800 per annum*" 


The clerk then read the proceedings ot 
a court of directors, held on Tuesday 
the Hih of March, recommending, lor 
the reasons stated in a report of the com¬ 
mittee of correspondence of that day, 
that a pension of £300 per annum 
should be granted to Captaiu Earle, pro¬ 
vided the general comt ol propiictnis and 
tbe commissioners for managing the af¬ 
fairs of India, should concur thereiu. 

The repott of the committee of corre¬ 
spondence, referred to in the resolution 
of tin: court of diieetors, was theu read. 
It set forth that Mr. Kaile went out as a 
cadet to India in December 1767, that 
in 1770 lie obtained a lieutenancy, and 
in 1779 lie was promoted to the lank of 
captain. In 1780 he returned to Eu¬ 
rope fur the reeovety of his health ; blit 
having exceeded the time limited for liis, 
stay, lie eou'd not go hack to India. I11 
. 11111 c 180-1 he was placed in the situa- 
lion of captain and adjutant of the Com¬ 
pany’s depot in the Isle of Wight; and in 
April 1811 he-was removed to the mili¬ 
tary depot at Chatham. He was now in 
the 66 th year of his age and was anxious 
to retire, if an allowance were granted to 
hint suflieicut for the maintenance of his 
large family. The committee taking into 
eoiisideiation Captain Earle's long ser¬ 
vices in India and in England, Ins ad¬ 
vanced age, the infirm slate of his health, 
ami the situation of his wife, who for 
twenty years had been afflicted with ill¬ 
ness, recommended that a pension of 
.£‘300 per annum should he gi anted to 
him. 

The Chairman. “ 1 move that tl • 
court do approve of the said resolution of 
the court u! directors, of the 18th ultimo, 
grouting to Captain Solomon Earle a pen¬ 
sion of jgiOO a year.” 

The hou. I). Kinnainl, said he should 
be very sorry to urge anything against 
the resolution now proposed. But since- 
the gentlemen behind the bar did not 
cliuse to avail themselves of the opportu¬ 
nity which lilt} lion, friend had afforded 
them, for explaining certain poiuts which 
he adverted to in the course of his speech, 
lie. felt it necessary to address the court 
on this orrasiuir. He thought it would 
have been wise in the gfrntlcmen behind 
the bar to have replied to his lion, friend, 
at least so far as the information which 
lu* had laid before the court was capable 
of being either confirmed or denied. It 
would have been satisfactory to the pro¬ 
prietors if they had declared, whether any 
foundation existed tor the statements that 
had been made hy his lion, friend. An 
this had not been done, lie most, accord¬ 
ing to the rules of the court, iu speaking 
on the present motion for approving of a 
pension of £300 a year, enter into the 
general principle on which pensions were 
granted. In hie opinion, there was no- 
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thing more obviously absurd, in point of 
reason, than the distinction which was at¬ 
tempted to be made between the pension 
now about to be granted to Captain 
Earle, and the salary which had al¬ 
ready been given to colonel Brice. In 
the present instance, the bye-law, which 
required two general courts to approve of 
the pension, was adhcicd to. lint, in 
another case, it appeared that a salary of 
t£3lR) a year was granted without the 
concurrence of the proprietors. If this 
were true, it demanded explanation; if 
Otherwise, some lien, director ought to 
contradict the fact, it was stated that an 
allowance or salary of jf'JOO a year wait 
granted to colonel Brice indcjwiuleut of 
ati additional hundred per annum which 
was taken from the fee fund. This lie 
contended was an actual I rami on the 
bye-law ; it was iui absolute subterfuge in 
order to prevent the proprietors fjoin ex¬ 
pressing their opinion on the appointment 
of an officer whose salat y really amounted 
to jfdOO a year. If this were the fact, 
he wished to know, why his assent, and 
-the assent of the proprietors in genetal, 
was not called for to the salary granted 
to colonel Brice as well as to the pension 
now proposed to ba given to captain 
Earle? He put this question in fairness 
to the cornt of directors; and, before lie 
•greed to the present pension, it would 
be necessary that a fair statement, ac¬ 
counting for this dissimilarity ot pro¬ 
ceeding, should lie submitted to the court. 
He made no specific objection to the pen¬ 
sions now proposed; but, he asked, why 
wete they playing thisextraoniiuaiy farce, 
—calling tor the consent of the proprie¬ 
tors in this case and utterly rejtcting it 
in the other, win re it appeared to him it 
was equally necessary ? If no answer 
were given to this interrogatory, it would 
be manifest, that, in the ease of colonel 
Brice, a barefaced subterfuge had been 
resulted to; and indeed it npjMircd to 
him that the court of directois hail not a 
word to say for themselves. As he before 
observed, he was not hostile to the motion 
then before the court; but, until the cir¬ 
cumstances to which he adverted were 
explained, be would not vote for any 
pension whatever. The directors ought 
to state, why the assent of the proprietors 
was not called for to the salary of £300 a 
year attached to colonel Brice's situation, 
while they came forward attd requested 
that assent to the pension of captain 
Earle ? 

The Chairman .—The hon. proprietor 
lias occupied the attention of'the court 
rather irregulatiy. The hon. gentleman 
(Mr. 11 uine) hy whom this subject was 
introduced, stated his iutention to move 
that the report respecting colonel Brice’s 
appointment bttould be laid before tlte 
proprietors;; it was, therefore, decent 


and respectful to the court, to say nothing 
on the subject until that proposition w.w 
made. Tlte topic on which the iton. 
proprietor has just spoken is altogether a 
distinct question from that now under our 
consideration.’* 

The lion. /). Ktnnaini My hon. 
friend stated that lie would not go through 
tlte form of giving notice of a motion for 
the production of the report relative to 
colonel Brice’s appointment, if no objec¬ 
tion were made to that proceeding. To 
this observation no answer was returned, 
a«d 1 therefore thought that the court of 
directors refused tlte information.” 

Mr. Urant “ I understood distinctly 
that the lion, gentleman (Mr. Hume) 
would submit a motion to the proprietors 
before the court broke up. 1 for one re¬ 
mained silent, thinking it was more 
proper to deliver my sentiments, when 
that motion was proposed. Surely, the 
regular mode was, to wait for the lion, 
gentleman's motion, when individuals 
would have an opportunity of speaking to 
tlte question. I think it is more fair to 
submit a motion to tin* court, titan to go 
into a long history, quite irrelevant to the 
subject immediately under consideration. 
The question is one which may fairly b« 
introduced, and when it is regularly be¬ 
fore us, tlte court of directors will have 
something lo say on it. (t ought, how¬ 
ever, to he brought foiward as a distinct 
ami substantive question ; and when it is 
so introduced, 1 shall lie ready to offer 
something to the consideration of the 
proptieiors, in tlte wav of explanation, 
which I hope will be found satisfactory.” 

Mr. /tame begged the indulgence of the 
conn while lie delivered Itis sentiment* 
on the present question, which was one 
worthy of their most scrimts consideration. 
It was always unpleasant to object to a 
grant of money tor specific purposes, par¬ 
ticularly when the individual lor whom it 
was intended laboured under citeum- 
stances calculated to excite tlte compas¬ 
sion of tin; court, lie felt this most 
strongly ; but, in such cases, thete might 
be circumstances which would operate 
against sympathy. For instance, where 
a deviation fiom the rule ami line which 
they ought to follow, was evidently con¬ 
templated. He was not prepared to deny 
any putt of captain Earle's services—nor 
would he inquire why that gentleman bad 
remained unemployed for tliiitceu or 
fourteen years. Wlt.U lie was anxious to 
do, was, to view tilt* question no the 
grounds which he hud himself set fourth. 
.In the year 1801, the duke of York, 
older to save the Company trouble, under¬ 
took to raise men for the Company's 
service. He was to procure whatever 
number of men might be wanted. In 
consequence, a depot was established in 
tlte Isle of Wight, for the reception of the 
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troops provided for their service, until 
they embarked for India; and the follow¬ 
ing officers were appointed to superintend 
it:—a commandant every way proper lor 
the situation, with £660 per annum, a 
smart -captain with X400 per annum, a 
paymaster with £432 per annum, a sur¬ 
geon with £472 per annum, and an 
adjutant with £353 per annum, lie be¬ 
lieved, that both the captain and adjutant 
were gentlemen who had served the Com¬ 
pany in ludia—who, on account of ill- 
health had been obliged to come to Kug- 
laud—and, having been unable to return 
to India, were placed in situations here. 
This was creditable to the court of dilec¬ 
tors—the piinciplc was a good one—and 
so lar lie was satisfied—provided it should 
appear that such an establishment was 
necessary, lint lie conceived that £2,300 
per annum for receiving a few recruits, 
and instructing them prtvious to their 
departure for India, was a most ex¬ 
travagant expense. He was happy to find 
that the Company had again got into their 
own hands the recruiting of men for the 
India service—for, he believed, they 
procured better men, and at a cheaper 
rate, than government had done. Last 
year they had recruited nine hundred and 
twenty-six men, and, in the present, 
seven hundred, which rendered tl cir mi¬ 
litary establishment complete. Now he 
couceivcd they ought to tie extremely 
cautious ho wfar they liui deued the depot es¬ 
tablishment, which was already very heavy 
—as it stood the Company in upwards of 
£2,300 a-year. On an average, eight 
hundred men were yearly sent out to India 
—and the expense of training and pie* 
paring them, before they embarked, was 
£A a-liead—making a gross sum of about 
£2,300, which the depot establishment 
cost. That perhaps was not too much ; 
hut, when they were called on to add to 
that expense, they ought not to act with 
precipitation. What were they now going 
to do ? To give a new paymaster £482 
per annum, while the old oue ictired on 
a pension of £300— making a charge of 
£732 a-year on an establishment already 
very expensive. 'I bis being the case, the 
necessity of the alteration ought to be 
clearly made out. Captain Earle having 
been in the Company’s service for many 
years, he thought it was a proper feeling 
to employ him in preference to another. 
But when that gentleman stated, that he 
wished, on account of liis family, to re¬ 
tire, it struck him as a little extraordi¬ 
nary, that lie should be auxious to take 
£300 a-year, instead of £432, which he 
enjoyed as paymaster—at the same time, 
that, by so doing, there was a direct iu* 
crc.iBC in the expense of the establish¬ 
ment, to ilie amount of the former sum. 
Before he could admit such a grant, he 
n as auxious to silt the business thorough¬ 


ly. He was disposed to think, that no 
man, in his common senses, capable of 
performing the trivial duty of paying a 
few soldiers, would give up such a situa¬ 
tion, unless urged to no so; and Captain 
Earle must be iu a deplorable situation, 
indeed, if he were unable to perlorin that 
duty. He thmrJit, therefore, that there 
must be some understanding, with respect 
to the person who was to succeed him ; 
and certainly lie had heard that an indi¬ 
vidual was named for the situation, sonic 
time since, in case that court should ap¬ 
prove of him. On the face of the memo¬ 
rial of Captain Earle, and of the recom¬ 
mendation of the committee of corres¬ 
pondence, there was nothing that entitled 
him to a pension of £.300 a year, it 
was stated, that, lieiug sixty-six years of 
age, was, iu il«elf, a sufficient recommen¬ 
dation. But if, at such an age, indi¬ 
viduals were generally incapacitated from 
transacting business, ami vvcie compelled 
to retire, how many of their most efficient 
men would they lose ? Iu tins instance, 
it appeared, they had not made those scru¬ 
pulous inquiries which they did iu other 
cases, llad they acted with their usual 
circumspection, they would have had the 
ceitilicales of medical men, declaring that 
Cuptaiu Earle was unfit to porlorui In's 
ordinary duty, laid Indore them. With 
such certificates in their possession, they 
would have a fair plea for saying, “ H re 
i< au individual iuiapable of performing 
his official duties, is he not, then, a pro¬ 
per object for the bounty of the court ?” 
'I’llis they had not done—and he thanked 
some friends near him for that alteration 
in the bye-laws by which the court of di- 
icctois were obliged to report the grounds 
ou which they tecoiumcnded certain pen¬ 
sions. In this case, it appeared that they 
had recommended a pension to be con-' 
fared on Captain Earle, without haviug 
before them any pi oof that liis infirmi¬ 
ties prevented him from acting—and, 
when they considered the expense already 
occasioned by this establishment, they 
were uot warranted iu adding to it, un¬ 
less under very peculiar circumstances. 
If Captain Earle were capable ot perform¬ 
ing his duties, why should he retire on a 
[tension ? On the other hand, if he (Mr. 
Hume) were satisfied that he was incapa¬ 
ble, he would nut object to his receiving 
the bounty of the court—but liis incapa¬ 
city ought to be clearly proved. Here he 
wished to inquire what measure of jus¬ 
tice <vas dealt out to others ? By the 
last act, the 53d of the King, renewing 
their charter, some regulations were made 
on this subject. In the 93d section they 
would find rules laid down, and regula¬ 
tions established, by which they were au¬ 
thorised to grant petisious to officers iu 
India and England, according to a cer¬ 
tain fixed scale of service. What did that 
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scale sav? If a servant, under sixty years the Act of Parliament. Many pension* 


of age, having served the Company faith¬ 
fully for seven years, be found incapable, 
front infirmity of mind or body, to per¬ 
form flic duties of his office, it may be 
lawful to graut him a pension, not ex¬ 
ceeding one-third of the salary and allow¬ 
ed emoluments of his office. Was Captain 
Earle in that situation ? No—lie was 
abore sixty years of age. How then did 
the law apply to his case ? The scale said, 

“ if the scream be above sixty years of 
age, and has been employed by the Com¬ 
pany for fifteen years, then it may be law¬ 
ful to gram liiiu a pension not exceeding 
two-thirds of his salary and emoluments.” 
Now it ap|ieared that Captain Kurle was, 
in reality, only a servant of twelve years 
standing—and vet the court of directors 
proposed to give him, nut two-thirds of 
his salary, as paymaster, but tliree- 
fourtlis of it—£300 per annum out of 
£132, which the paymaster annually re¬ 
ceived ; while the man who had served 
fifteen years, whose services were equally 
meritorious as those of Captain Earle, 
could only receive two-thirds of his salary 
as a pension, for the act prohibited a more 
extensive grant His object in making 
this remark was, that equal justice should 
la* done to all their servants, when they 
were no longer aide to discharge their 
duties. If the law prohibited them from 
giving to auy servant, however faithfully 
lie had acted for them during fifteen 
years, more than tiro-thirds of his salary 
on Ids retiring, by what rule could they 
grant tlnec-tourths to Captaiu Earle? 
The Act of Parliament farther stated, that 
where a servant was sixty-liie years of 
age ami upwards, and had served the 
Company for!y years, then it would be 
lawful to allow him three-fourths of his 
salary; and here they were about to 
grant Captain Earle, who had served hut 
twelre scars, three fourths of his annual 
income—and that, loo without having any 
proof that his infirmities are such as ren¬ 
der him unable to discharge the duties of 
Ins office. T'nder iliese ciicumstanccs, lie 
submitted lo the candour of the court of 
directors (for no iudiiiditul was more 
anxious than himself to meet a ease of real 
distress with the most humane feeling) 
whether, when there was no evidence of 
incapacity before then, and when they 
were acting against the letter and spirit of 
the law, it was not liis duty to advert to 
the subject, and to call on the mint to 
pause before they decided? If a ease 
could be made out, where, as a great body, 
they wciecalled on to grant tills boon, un¬ 
tiling could be more meritoiious thau the 
concession of it. Hut no documents were 
adduced to shew that Captain Earle was a 
more efficient servant than those whose 
pensions wete regulated by the,clause in 
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were granted tor twenty, twenty-five, 
thirty, and forty years service. There 
was an instance of a geiitlcmaif retiring, 
who had served the Company for fifty 
years. The act said, if the servant be 
above sixty-five years of ago, and has 
served fifty years or upwards, then, and 
in that case only, his pension may be 
equal to the whole of his salary. But 
nil these cases were regulated by the Act 
of Parliament. Now, if they gave to 
Captain Haile £300 out of £132 per 
annum, he having served but twelve years, 
it was more than they would be autlioria- 
ih! to grant to any man in their establish¬ 
ment, unless lie had served for forty years, 
therefore, he contended, the law did not 
warrant them to vote so large a sum. He 
was unwilling to ifmvc any proposition 
that would mar the resolution altogether 
—hut he thought a little time should be 
given between the present and the next 
court, in order to examiue whether a 
necessity really existed for such a grant. 
When they had such a staff as lie describ¬ 
ed, were they not bound, before lliey in¬ 
creased the exjieusc, to investigate the 
duty which Captain Earle was called on 
to perform ? They ought to inquire whe¬ 
ther he was obliged to go out of doors ? 
Whether he was compelled to drive, from 
place to place ? In short, they ought to 
understand his duties accurately. He 
(Mr. Hume) acted, for a considerable time, 
as payniasUi. For several yeai s lie paid 
twenty thousand men, almost without 
moving from his desk. The adjutant 
mustered the men, and the paj master 
had scarcely to rise from liis seat. If 
Captain Earle were so gouty and so infirm 
as not. to he able to move Iroiu one loom 
to another, still, if he could sit in liis 
chair, lie might he capable of pci forming 
the duties of liis oilier. T liis being the 
ease, he hoped there was proof hclbic thu 
court of directors, to shew that Captaiu 
Earle was utterly incapacitated from dis¬ 
charging such easy functions. Humanity 
often sanctioned that which law would 
not countenance'—and, therefore, he was 
unwilling to move a negative on the re¬ 
solution. But us there was no proof ihat 
pointed out the nccc-ity of giving Cap¬ 
tain Earle £300 a-ycar out of a salary of 
£132, lii« wish was to move, at the next 
court, that the sum .should be reduced. 
He should be glad to know, whether the 
proceedings of the present day would de¬ 
bar him, on a future occasion, from mov¬ 
ing (hat the grant proposed by the reso¬ 
lution, should be lessened—or whet her "he 
should by the forms of the rourt, he com¬ 
pelled to oppose the resolution altogether, 
when they werecouvened for the purpose 
of confirming it? He asked this ques¬ 
tion, because be intended, on the present 
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occasion, to move an amendment, by way 
of addition, to tlie resolution. He would 
dO'lUis for the purpose of placing his sen¬ 
timents on record, and of shewing that the 
question had not passed sub silent io , or 
without due notice. He felt it necessary 
to act in this manner, because, on a late 
occasion, some of his friends were re¬ 
proached, as if they had not been present, 
iu consequence of their not having placed 
their sentiments on record. It was said, 
indeed, that they were not opposed to the 
measure then brought forward, because 
their sentiments did not appear ou the 
minutes ; than which no assertion was 
ever more fallacious. To prevent the occur¬ 
rence of such an error on this occasion, 
he should move that the following words 
be addqd to the resolution: 

“ And that this court, viewing with 
“ alarm the large and increasing peti- 
44 siou list of the Company, doth reconi- 
" mend to the court of directors, the 
“ utmost vigilance and economy, in every 
** application for a pension brought be- 
“ fore them; and also that they will not, 
“ except in very urgent cases, deviate 
** from the spirit of the law,” (l might 
almost, observed Mr. Hume, say the let¬ 
ter), 44 as laid flown in the act of the 
“ 53d Geo. Ill, cap. 155, see. 93, which 
“ directs pensions to be granted according 
“ to the length of service of the Com- 
“ pany’s servants.” 

He wished to ascertain, from the leg'll 
authority present, whether lie should be 
debarred, in consequence of this amend¬ 
ment, from moviug, at the next court, 
that the grant specified iu the resolution 
should be reduced ? He did not himself 
consider that lie should so bar himself, 
because he thought wheu the matter was 
again submitted to them, it might be 
treated as a new question. If there were 
any feeling iu the court, that he should 
not have that privilege, lie should be 
glad, if it met the wishes of the hnn. 
Chairman, to refer the point to the legal 
officer. The question was, whether the 
amendment he was about to propose to¬ 
day, would debar him from moving, at 
the next court, another amendment, low¬ 
ering the sum which they were now culled 
on to grant to Captain Earle ? 

The Chairman— u I understand the 
lion, proprietor desires to know, whe¬ 
ther, if the present question shall pass, 
with the approbation of the court, he 
can, wheu it comes before the next court, 
for confirmation, move another amend¬ 
ment l 1 beg leave to refer the poiut to 
our counsel, who is at hand.” 

Mr. Seijeant Bosanquet —“ I see no 
difficulty in the case. The present amend¬ 
ment does not amount to an approbation 
of tlie original resolution—it merely con¬ 
tains a monitory observation—and, there- 
orc, pending the confirmation of the 


resolution, fhc hon. pioprietor is at li¬ 
berty to move an amendment, alteriug 
the original proposition.” 

Mr. Hume. “ l should wish to be in¬ 
formed, whether, on a future day, I may 
be allowed to lower tlie {.mount of tho 
proposed graut ? I know I cauuot move 
an increase, without giving due notice— 
and I am also aware, that, ou the prin¬ 
ciple of omne majus continet in se minus , 
it was held, in this court, that a motion 
for reducing a grant may be made, with¬ 
out previous notice—but the question here 
is, whether my offering an amendment 
this day, will operate as a bar to my 
moving, at a future time, the substitu¬ 
tion of a smaller sum for that uow pro¬ 
posed ? 

Mr. Serjeant liosanquet. —“ I am not 
aware of any rule established in this 
court, which can preclude the ltou. pro¬ 
prietor from propusiug such an amend¬ 
ment.” 

M r. It. Jackson. 44 The quest ion is simply 
this — whether, if one amendment be 
moved this day by my hon. friend, be 
shall, at the uext court, be competent to 
move another of a pecuniary nature— 
namely, for the purpose of lowering the 
intended giaut ?’* 

Mr. Serjeant liosanquet. — 44 It requires 
two courts to approve and confirm tlie 
resolution—and, at the second, such au 
amendment may, I think,' be proposed.” 

Mr. Jl. Jackson. ” I am of opinion, that 
the apprehended difficulty does not exist.” 

Mr. Hume. 44 1 now beg leave to band 
up this, as au amendment. Iu doing so, 
I hope'the gentlemen behind the bar 
will not suppose that I mean to pass any 
censure upon them. They have, how¬ 
ever, certainly departed fiotn the spirit 
of the law, as laid down iu the 53d of 
the king.” 

The Chairman. — 44 The hon. proprietor 
may qualify his meaning as he pleases ; 
but the words which lie wishes to be 
added to the original motion, do, in fact f 
convey a censure.” 

Tlie amendment having been read— 

The Chairman rose. 44 1 beg leave,” said 
he, 44 to offer a few words on the merit* 
of Captain Earle’s case. He is stated to 
be sixty-six years of age, which is not 
denied. His infirmities are certainly very 
great; and, if be were brought into this 
court, his appearance would indicate, 
that everything which was stated respect¬ 
ing him was perfectly true. With refer¬ 
ence to the law which has been adverted 
to, I beg leave to say, notwithstanding 
the statement of the hon. proprietor, 
that the court of directors, iu proposing 
this grant, do not, in any way, infringe 
the act of parliament which he has no¬ 
ticed. If the fact be otherwise, I shall 
doubtless find gentlemen who will set me 
right.” 
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Mr. Di.fon said, when the hon. pro¬ 
prietor considered the nature of the 
amendment, lie would, perhaps, rather 
wish to withdraw it—because there was 
an expression in it which, lie conceived, 
the court of proprietors could not sanc¬ 
tion. It was, by inference, admitted in 
the amendment, that the court of direc¬ 
tors might, in what they considered ur¬ 
gent cases, depart from the letter and 
spirit of the law. This he considered 
highly objectionable; and, as it was not 
intended, on that day, to oppose the 
tnotiou of the court of directors—as it 
was uot intended, on tiiat day, to re¬ 
commend a smaller sum, as this amend¬ 
ment would not retard or forward the 
question in any point of view, as it could 
do no manner of good whatsoever, he 
begged of the hou. proprietor not to per¬ 
sist^ a proposition, which did not con¬ 
tradict the necessity of the grant now 
called for. 

Mr. Hnme. “ I will explain, in one 
word, what I mean. The spirit of the 
act of parliament is this—that no indi¬ 
vidual, in the Company's set vice, shall 
be entitled to receive a pension, equal to 
three-fourths of his salary, unless he be 
above sixty-five years of age, and have 
served the Company for forty years; amt 
I wish my amendment to stand on record, 
in order that the court may not, in fu¬ 
ture, deviate from so wholesome a regu¬ 
lation.” 

Mr. E. Parry. “ The present case does 
not come under the provision quoted. 
Captain Earle’s situation is different. 
The court of directors brought it under 
the consideration of the proprietors, as a 
case of compassion. Captain Earle is 
totally incapable of doing his duty, mid 
if kept iu the situation, some other per¬ 
son must be employed to officiate, lie 
had served the Company for uiueteen 
years in India, ami though he stated his 
age to be sixty-six years, it was uot this 
advanced period of life which rendered 
him auxious to retire, but his extreme 
infirmity. I have known him for forty 
years, aud l atu sure that his services in 
India were most meritorious. He has 
so retiring pension, because he left India 
before the list was established. He lias 
served the Company at the depot for 
many years, as faithfully as any indivi¬ 
dual could do j and, I am sorry to say, 
he is not likely to live a twelvemonth 
longer. Under these circumstances, the 
court of directors lent a favorable car to 
Captain Earle’s case, and it is now for 
the court of proprietors to decide on it." 

Mr. D. Kimaird said, he was more 
satisfied by what fell from the bon. 
geut. who had just addressed them, than 
by anything that had previously been 
stated to the court. If Captain Earle 
was absolutely incapable of performing 
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those very small duties, he was quite sen¬ 
sible that a case was made out to con¬ 
vince the proprietors of his being well 
worthy of their humane consideration. 
When lie saw a gentleman who had sen • 
ed the Company iu so deplorable a state 
as not to be able to sign his name, he 
would not hesitate a moment to grant him 
a pension, which was only to afford him 
the common comforts of life. The con¬ 
duct of his hon. friend (Mr. Huine) was 
kind and conciliating. He did not mean 
to oppose the motion, but was merely 
anxious that bis sentiments might be put 
on record; mid that something like a 
rule should be laid down for the conduct 
of the court of directors, iu dealing out 
the liberality of the Company to different 
claimants. He trusted, therefore, that 
the motives of his hou. friend aud of 
himself, if they persisted in placing the 
amendment on record, would uot be mis¬ 
understood or misrepresented. The scale 
laid down in the act of parliament was, 
in bis opinion, judiciously alluded to, as 
a fair and proper rule to guide them on 
such occasions, lie ctmfessed that he 
should object to the amendment altoge¬ 
ther, if the words quoted by an lion.' 
proprietor (Mr Dixon) were omitted. 
Where the case was of an urgent nature, 
he would go beyond the rule—and this 
was, undoubtedly, a rase of peculiar ur¬ 
gency. lie was, therefore, desirous of 
■narking it as an urgent case, by the 
adoption of tl>e amendment—for nothing 
short of Capt. Earle's being iu a state of 
incapacity, unable even to sign bis name to 
an account, could justify the pro|Hisition 
made to the court. 

Mr. Hum. “ Should there be any ex¬ 
pression in this amendment, which the 
court may think improper, 1 will, with 
the greatest pleasure, make the necessary 
alteration.” 

Mr. Lmande* was happy to give his 
rote iu favor of a resolutiou wh ch went 
to reward the meritorious exertions of 
an old servant. Careful as he was of the 
purse of the Company, he would always 
open it when an old servant claimed re¬ 
lief; but lie should ever opposWinecures 
and useless pensions. He never would 
countenance the frittering away of tho 
Company’s money, by giving it to persons 
because they bad influence iu that house. 
Persons of that description he should 
always set bis face against—for he consi¬ 
dered grants made to them as connected 
with the basest corruption. Hut where, 
as in this case, an individual bud served 
them faithfully for ninetecu years, there 
was a very good reason for rewarding 
him. 

The Deputy Chairman (James Patti* 
son. Esq.) said, lie rose to make a few 
observations merely with reference to the 
words proposed to be added. v to the origi- 
3 S 2 
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n^l motion. The hnu. proprietor (Mr. Mr. //«»<■ said, as he was called on by 
Humej stated, ih.it there was not the the liou. direrior, lie wished the court to 
slightest intention, on his part, to convey see clearly wliat he meant. His object 
any ohm re on the coint of directors, was, nm to oppose the motion now, anti 
hot that, as this was a special case, perhaps nm ultimately ; but he thought it 
which deserved Ihc notice of the court, incumbent on him to place his sentiments 
he wished to shew, hy placing his senli- ou record, when an individual, for thir- 
ments on record, that it was not passed teen yeais service, was going to receive 
over silently. He (Mr. Patti sou), giving far more than the scale laid down in the 
every degree of credit to the intentions of Act of Parliament entitled him to. - As 
the lion, proprietor, hoped, however, to the nineteen previous years they could 
that he would withdraw words, which, not be taken into the account—for Capt. 
in some slight degree, did convey ccn- Earle came home as a civilian now did, 
sure. The amendment recommended to without auy claim on the Company. If 
the court of directors, “ the utmost vigi- the pay and allowances of Capt. Earle'* 
lance and economy, in every application successor were only to be £250 per annum, 
fpr a pensionami also, “ that they then certainly the increased expense of 
would not, except in vety urgent cases-, the establishment would be merely £118 j 
deviate from the spirit of the law.” If but he did not understand this, lie sup- 
tliis were put upon record, it would seem posed that the gentleman who succeeded 
as if they bad not in nil cases used “ the Capt. Karlc would receive the same salary 
utmost vigilance and economy and it which the captain had received. The 
might also he inferred, that they had circumstance stated by the lion, director 
“ deviated from the spirit of the law.” was not mentioned in the report, and lie, 
Mr. D. hinnnirtl —“ Perhaps it would therefore, knew nothing of it. If they 
be better if it were altered to, ‘ except in did not pay Capt. Eaile’s successor less 
similar urgent cases.’ ” than that gentleman received, it was ob- 

Mr. Put than piocccdcd.—There was vious that there would be an increased 
another point on which he should now charge of £800 j>er annum, instead of 
make an obsenniion. He alluded to the £118. He hoped the couit would excuse 
amount of expense which the Company him in persisting to place his amendment 
would incur by granting this pension, as on record, in order to shew that this 
the lion, propiietor had in some degree was one of those urgent rases which the 
misstated it. The amount of the rctir- liberality of the court would always con¬ 
ing pension, if granted, would be £800 sider favourably—at the same time that 
a year, ami the salary which Captain it did not come undui the provisions of 
Earle’s successor would receive, would the Act of Parliament. To prove that 
be £250 per annum, making a gross sum the court were cognisant of this latter 
of £550 a year. The charge from which circumstance, be was desirous that his 
the Compauy would be relieved by his amendment should hi' recorded. It would 
retirement, was £452. 10s; therefore, thus appear hereafter that the circum- 
the additional expense, created by the stance had nut passed without obser- 
provision made for Captain Earle, and ration. 

by Hie salary of his successor, would, in Mr. Pattisnn said, Captain Earle had 
fact, be only £118. 10s. Captain Karlc £250 a year as paymaster, and his other 
liad becu in the scivice of the Company, allowance of £182. lO.v. was the pay of it 
(with the exception of a few years;, from captain, which he was not now to claim, 
the year 1767. He returned from India The gentleman who succeeded him would 
!u 1786, after nineteen years military come in on £2fi0 per annum, 
service. In 1804, he got a situation in i he Chairman. “ l beg leave to say a 
tlic Company's depot, so that, adding the few words on the merits of the ameutl- 
two periods of nineteen and thirteen meut proposed by the liou. proprietor, 
years together, he had actually served the He recommends the ‘ utmost vigilance and 
Company for thirty-two years. It was economy ’ to be exercised on every ap- 
cot his age alone which induced him to plication for pension that may be brought 
retire, hut his extreme infirmities, the before the court of directors. I beg leave 
reason stated iu bis memorial. The tie* to inform the court, perhaps unncces- 
ecssity of the grant was still farther sup- sarily, that, ou every occaHou of this 
ported by the unfortunate state of his kind, tiie feelings of the executive body 
domestic circumstances, which, he hop- aie most sensibly alive to an economical 
ed, would never be left out of the const- disbursement of the Company’s money, 
‘deration of a Company, that bail ever A severe and vigilant scrutiny takes place 
acted with kindness and humanity to -before the directors come forward with a 
- their servants, t'nder all these views, recommendation to the court of pro¬ 
be trusted the lion, proprietor would be prietors ; I think, therefore, the recom- 
luditced to withdraw wliat seemed to be meudatioii containcd iu the amendment is 
* '-a species of opposition io a measure so wholly unnecessary, because it asks, that 
truly honorable auil praise-worthy. to be douc which, 1 confidently asser^ 
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the court of directors have always most 
solemnly and conscientiously performed.” 

Mr. Lw tides said, perhaps the oppo¬ 
sition of the hon. proprietor arose from 
his supposing that the increased charge 
would be jC:I 00, instead of £11* a year. 
That had been explained, and it made a 
great difference. 

The Chairman. “ Will the hon. pro¬ 
prietor persistin his amendment?” 

Mr. I tame. “ Yes, certainly—the court 
will excuse me.” 

The Hon. //'. P. Elphiustone said, the 
apicudineiit evidently conveyed a censure 
on the court of directors. If their re¬ 
commendation, in the present instance, 
was wrong, there would be some shew 
of reason for such an amendment; but, 
when the general feeling of the court 
was, that it was highly proper, why 
should a proposition of this nature be 
made ? It surely cast a reflection on the 
court of directors, for it implied, that 
they lira! not adopted a system of vi¬ 
gilant economy. He would venture to 
say, if the matter were looked into, that 
the interest of the Company was as eare- 
. fully ami conscientiously attended to in 
the other room as it could be by any body 
of gentlemen, however strict, and how¬ 
ever zealous. A direct censure was not 
cast on the executive body by this amend¬ 
ment, but, by inference, a severe reflec¬ 
tion was thrown out against them. 

Mr. A". Smith Imped the hou. proprietor 
would not divide the court on this occa¬ 
sion. As there was no necessity for the 
amendment, he trusted he would waive it. 

Mr. Loir tides was always happy when 
lie could agree to the propositions of his 
hun. friend, hut he conceived the present 
amendment to be. unnecessary. 

The amendment was then negatived by 
a large majority—after which, the ori¬ 
ginal question was carried unanimously. 

MANDAMUS PAPERS. 

The Chairman. “ l have now to ac¬ 
quaint the court, that it is made special 
at the request of certain proprietors, for 
the purpose of taking into consideration 
• the Mandamus Papers, as far as the same 
relate to the conduct of the court of di¬ 
rectors, in resisting the (lowers exercised 
on that occasion by the honorable the 
board of commissioners for the affairs of 
India, in adjudicating disputed pecuniary 
claims, and in directing the application 
of the Company's funds for their dis- 
. charge.” 

, The requisition, which was dated the 
}8th of March, haring been read— 

Mr. Jfoirart/i rose and observed, that 
the Maudamus Papers had for a long time 
been in the hands of the proprietors, 
who, he hoped, had perused them with 
' tjiat attention which their importance de¬ 
manded/ Many circumstances had cou- 


cuired to postpone the consideration of 
this interesting subject, Mime of private 
and others of public convenience. When 
the requisition was signed lie was in a 
state of convalescence, and Imped he 
should have been able to attend on the 
day selected for the discussion ; he was, 
however, disappointed in consequence of 
illness—and iudeed he was now in that 
delicate state of health which rendered it 
extremely difficult for him to discliarge 
the duty he had undertaken ; but, feeling 
most anxious that, tin: quest ion should be 
considered maturely, being extremely un¬ 
willing that any circumstance should ope¬ 
rate to set it aside—believing, us he did, 
that the subject was most materially con¬ 
nected with the interests of the Company, 
lie was induced, incapable as lie was, to 
bring it forward. -—(Hear ! hear .’) —Ho 
would not, however, run the risk of 
weakening so good a cause by the inca¬ 
pacity of its advocate, but for one ex¬ 
pectation,—namely, that his defects and 
errois would be supplied by the superior 
talents and abilities of others.— (Hear ! 
hear tj —The court would now allow him 
to make two or three preliminary re¬ 
marks before he stated the ease. In the 
first place, it had been said, that the 
matter was completely at rest ; that the 
ease of Major Hart had lieeu decided; 
that much had been dune to prevent the 
court of directors from again coming in¬ 
to collision witli the board of control; 
and, in short, that the business had en¬ 
tirely gone by. Undoubtedly, the case of 
Major Hart had been decided, and that 
too by a tribunal front whose decrees 
there was no appeal; there was, there¬ 
fore, no use in cauvassing it; but he 
never could consider the question as en¬ 
tirely gone by, while the principle re¬ 
cognized by the Act of Parliament re¬ 
mained, and while that precedent was 
established by the privy council which 
now stood acknowledged. He thought it 
would be important for them to consider, 
whether they were tacitly to acquiesce in 
the principle that had been so recognized, 
and whether they should, or should not, 
complain of the precedent. It had been 
said, that they (the proprietors of East- 
ludia stock) were setting themselves up 
as interpreters of the Act of Parliament, 
as expounders of the law, in opposition 
to the judges Of the Court of Kiug's 
Bench—and it had been asked, whether 
they would place their political know¬ 
ledge, an statesmen, against that of the 
privy council ? They coaid have no such 
presumption; but legal decisions led to 
legal results,—and, as the result in the 
present case bore hard on the Company, 
they could not sit dowu without express¬ 
ing an opinion. Legal decisions, it should 
be observed, were subject to revision, 
and sometimes to reversal, lire judges 
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of the Court of King’s Dench, iu their 
judgment on the subject in question, have 
stated the grounds on which they formed 
their opinion. In giving au opinion oil 
the act of parliament, they stated the 
terms which they had selected from that 
act, and ou which their judgment was 
formed ; and, in so much as publicity 
attended their decision, so far it was sa¬ 
tisfactory ; but, with respect to the de¬ 
cision of the privy council, they were 
left com pletely in the darlc. None of its 
members had given them any hint on the 
subject; all they knew was, that the de¬ 
cision had produced this effect—it had 
converted the controlling power into the 
executive power. The decree had taken 
out of the hands of the trustees, appoint¬ 
ed by, and responsible to the proprietors, 
the power of appropriating the Com¬ 
pany's funds, aud placed it in the hands 
of persons over whom they had no con¬ 
trol whatever .—(Hear l hear l) —It, in 
effect, directed applicants to lay their 
claims, whatever they might be, before 
the board of control, who would decide 
on them as they thought proper, not¬ 
withstanding any opposition of the exe¬ 
cutive body. He thought it was neces¬ 
sary to premise, that the question was 
not taken with any feeling of hostility to¬ 
wards the board of control. The noble 
Lord, who presided at tiic tiead of that 
board when this question was first state- 
ed, was now no more, and no wish 
existed to cast any reflection on his me¬ 
mory. If any desire were felt to act with 
hostility towards the board of control, it 
would not be wise to indulge it; it would 
not be prudent to venture ou war with 
such unequal powers; for ail great public 
bodies must feel how important it was to 
have a mutual respect for each other; 
and, he would say, that public interest 
was never better consulted than when 
public duties were discharged with firm¬ 
ness, but at the same time with mode¬ 
ration .—(Hear t hear !)—It might be sup¬ 
posed, by those who did not know him, 
that he was lending himself on this oc¬ 
casion to flatter aud compliment the exe¬ 
cutive body ; this was not, however, the 
fact; he believed the tendency of his 
mind rather was a jealousy of power,— 
experience proved that unrestricted power 
oould not safely be entrusted to human 
nature; there was a tendency and bias 
in power to enlarge Us authority ; It 
always endeavoured to increase Itself— 
to extend its boundaries; and the records 
of that Company would shew, that the 
hoard of control had been ever seeking to 
enlarge its authority. Then, he would 
ask, Mat protection, what shield, what 
defence, could they oppose to this spirit 
of encroachment ? There was none that 
he knew of, except the firmness of their 
executive body .—(Hear t hear 0 —And it 


was therefore wise in the proprietors, 
when that firmness was manifested, to 
encourage it.— (Hear l hear 0 —It was no 
less just than it was wise to do this; for, 
if they exercised their undoubted right to 
oppose the executive body,—to check it, . 
when its conduct called for a cheek,— 
surely, it was no less just, when the pro¬ 
prietors saw them acting in a way that 
deserved approbation, to bestow on them, 
in the fullest manner, the applause they 
merited.—( Hear I hear J )—lie was cer¬ 
tainly very glad to mark the unanimity . 
with which they acted on this occasion £ 
he was rejoiced when he beheld them, 
giving up every private feeling, and op¬ 
posing, one aud all, this most arbitrary 
measure.— (Hear 1 hear!) —Surely, when 
their conduct was so honorable the pro¬ 
prietors could not in justice refuse to 
them their entire approbation.— (Hear S 
hear !)—The question which they were 
about to stir was evidently a question of 
power; it was not whether, in Major 
Hart’s case, but whether, in any case, it 
should be permitted for the board of con¬ 
trol to direct a payment out of the funds 
of the Company, beyond wliat the exe¬ 
cutive body thought the claimant, who¬ 
ever he might be, should receive ? or, 
whether the Company’s funds were to be 
placed at the disposal of their own trustees, 
or at the command of the board of con¬ 
trol ? Any question respecting Major 
Hait must be of a purely personal nature. 
The merits, or demerits of Major Hart— 
whether he acted rightly at Seringapatam 
—whether the committee that sat cn his 
conduct proceeded on proper grounds— 
whether the governor-general took a just 
view of the case—whether the court of 
directors, in receiving certain impressions 
from the dispatches sent from Madras, 
acted liberally or fairly—all these ques¬ 
tions might be worthy of consideration 
when Major Hart’s case came before the 
court; but, ou the present occasion, he 
thought it was proper to ahstaiu from 
mixing individual iuterest with matters 
of a public nature; at the same time, he 
could not help expressing what he felt on 
this subject, and it did appear to him 
that there were circumstances iu Major 
Hart’s case which ought to piacc his con¬ 
duct under a leniept consideration in fu¬ 
ture, should it bo necessary to go into it. 
He should now proceed to state the case 
us it stood. It appeared that in August, 
1803, a letter was sent out by the court 
of directors to the government of Ma¬ 
dras, directing payment to be made for 
the rice delivered at Seringapatam, for 
the use o( the army. That letter was 
laid before the board of control—was 
approved by them, and was sent out with¬ 
out any qualification; and it accordingly 
arrived pt Madras: and he was persuade^ 
that had that government understood the 
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directions of the letter, it was probable escenl upon it, that he never interfered 
that this court would have heard no more further. Certainly from the 18th Feb- 
of this unfortunate business: but uot ruary 1809, until the 25th June 1812, no 
comprehending the order contained in the further notice was takcu of the transae- 


letter, they referred the matter back to 
the court 'of directors for explanation. 
The court of directors proposed to scud 
out an explanatory letter, dated 27th 
August 1807, which was laid before the 
board of coutrol for its approbation. 
The board of coutrol, notwithstanding 
■the act which provided that within four¬ 
teen days any alteration in the Company's 
letters should be returned to the court of 
directors with the reasons for the altera¬ 
tion, detained the letter an unusual length 
of time. He did not mention this as a 
circumstance of any very great importance, 
but the letter was in fact kept from the 
27th August to the 15th December fol¬ 
lowing, and upon the 15th December the 
paragraph was returned. Six days aftcr- 
‘ wards, namely, the 21st December, a lct- 
4er came again from the board of coutrol, 
desiring that the paragraph might be sent 
back to them for alteration. From the 21st 
of December they kept it in their hands 
until the 30th of May in the following year, 
being an interval of four or five months, 
aud it was then returned finally altered. 
He was a little particular iu dates, and 
therefbie had put do wu every one, fora 
very obvious purpose; because it struck 
him, that iu the whole of this extraordi¬ 
nary transaction, from its commencement 
to its conclusion, there liad been a pecu¬ 
liarity of demeanour wholly irreconcil¬ 
able with the usual forms of public 
business. However, the paragrapli was 
returned finally altered on the 13th May, 
1808. In consequence of this, a corres¬ 
pondence took place hetweeu the board 
and the court; but lie did not mean to 
«nter into the particulars of that corres¬ 
pondence. Much argument was used, in 
order to procure the alteration of the 
paragraph; aud, in short, to adjust the 
thing to the satisfaction of all parties 
concerned. Iu the iuterim the court of 
directors thought proper to take counsel's 
advice upon the subject; they laid the 
matter before Mr. Serjeant Shepherd, 
(the present solicitor general), Mr. Adam, 
and Mr. Wilson; and the opinion that 
those gentlemen gave, was, that the board 
of coutrol was not authorized to direct 
the Company to pay this debt, any more 
than any oilier debt contracted in this 
country. With this opinion in their 
pockets, the court of directors held a 
conference with the board of coutrol, 
and had communication with the present 
lord Melville. And although what passed 
betweeu them did not appear, yet the re¬ 
sult was very remarkable; for during the 
whole time that lord Melville was a mem¬ 
ber of that board, he was so convinced 
upon the subject, or was «t least so qui- 


tion by the board of control. Uut on 
that day, a change having taken place in 
that board, a letter was written to the 
court of directors, inquiring after this 
paragraph. An answer was returned to 
that letter, but it did uot appear that any 
proceeding took place upon it. It was, 
however, fair to presume, (and there 
were some good reasons for believing) 
that some conference was held with lord 
Buckinghamshire on the subject, as there 
had been with lord Melville; aud the 
result was, that for upwards of two 
years longer, lord Buckinghamshire did 
not think proper to interfere iu the nutter. 
On the 23d June 1814, another letter 
came from the board of coutrol to the 
court of directors, again inquiring after 
the paragraph. The court of directors, in 
answer to this letter, stated that they 
had not transmitted the paragraph to 
India—that they liad taken legal opinions 
upon the subject, which justified them in 
believing that it was not necessary so to 
do—that they had held conferences with 
the late president of the board; and 
concluded, that the matter having been 
suffered to remain dormant for upwards 
of five years, they were allowed to con¬ 
sider that no further proceedings would 
he taken, and that the matter was 
suffered to pass by altogether in si¬ 
lence. They transmitted the opinion of 
counsel, which they had takeu in 1809, 
to the hoard of control as an accompani¬ 
ment to this letter. The board of con¬ 
trol, upon receiving it, thought it their 
duty also to take the opinion of counsel, 
and they accordingly wrote to the court 
of directors acquainting them that they 
too had taken legal advice; and the opi¬ 
nions of counsel which they had received, 
convinced them that this was a matter 
so connected with military government 
as to be under the superintendence of the 
board of control, according to the terms 
of the act of parliament; and they there¬ 
fore informed the court of directors, that 
unless they transmitted their despatch, 
or appealed to his majesty in council, 
the board would consider themselves com¬ 
pelled to enforce the transmission of the 
paragraph.—Iu this state of things, the 
court of directors had recourse to further 
opinions of counsel, and accordingly iu 
1815, they consulted Sir Arthur Piggott, 
Sir Samoel Romilty, and Mr. Bosanquet, 
gentlemen who were admitted to be legal 
authorities of the first repute in the 
country. The opinion which those gen- 
tlemen gave, was, that the directors were 
not bound, (according to the true sense 
and meaning of the act) to forward the 
despatch so altered; aud that a manda- 
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mm could not properly Ik: issued to com¬ 
pel them. Fortified with this opinion, 
the directors came to u resolution, not to 
Bend out the paragraph:—and here he 
(Mr. H ) must think that it would have 
been impossible for the court of directors, 
under such powerful legal opinions as they 
had received, without a dereliction of tlicir 
duty, to do any thing but refuse to com¬ 
ply with the order of the board of con¬ 
trol, even though they had a mandamus 
staring them in the face.— Indeud it would 
hare been impossible for them, without 
abandoning the line of conduct they had 
previously pursued, and deeply as they 
might deplore the disreputable conse¬ 
quence of the compulsory process with 
which they were threatened, to have icted 
otherwise. It did not appear how they 
could, consistently with a faithful dis¬ 
charge of their duty to their constituents, 
either compromise or avoid resorting to 
the risk of a mandamus ; and, therefore, 
under the legal opinions they had received, 
they refused to transmit the altered para¬ 
graph. Many proprietors whom he (Mr. 
U.) knew, had certainly thought, that 
that was a proper period for the directors 
to have come to the court of proprietors, 
for their advice aud assistance. Upon 
this point, however, he should say no¬ 
thing. The directors determined to resist 
the transmission of the paragraph; and 
when the board of control scut a very 
short and pithy letter, telling them, 
“ that unless they should determine either 
forthwith to transmit tiie saiil paragraph 
to India, or avail themselves of the rigid 
of appeal to his majesty in council, the 
board must consider themselves compelled 
to enforce the transmission of the para¬ 
graph.” The directors became still more 
determined in tiieir resistance; and posi¬ 
tively, aud in express terms, refused to 
comply with the mandate of tiie board. 
In consequence of which, the board of 
control applied to the court of king’s 
bench for a mandamus; and then the 
Company joined issue. In the king’s 
bench the argument turned upon two 
points. The first was whether the altered 
paragraph, did or did not relate to mat¬ 
ters connected with ‘the civil or military 
government ? upon which point the judges 
could not entertain any doubt. They re¬ 
fused to entertain the question, and they 
said, that tiie privy council were the 
proper visitors upou an occasion of that 
nature-and that, they would not inter¬ 
fere, because they thought it their duty to 
abstain hom its discussion. Tiie second 
point Was aieued with considerable 
ability: Unit point was—whether, under 
the term allowance or gratuity, tiie board 
of control wore not interdicted by the ex¬ 
press tonus of the act of parliament, from 
sending out any direction upon that par¬ 
ticular subject? .The court, however. 


determined, that under the strict literal 
construction of the act, that tiie terms 
allowance or gratuity were not compre¬ 
hended in the intention of tiie legislature ; 
and, therefore, they decided against the 
case. Hut in the course of that argument, 
a curious question was put to tiie lord 
chief justice (Elleuborough), which was 
of this nature:—“ Will your lordship 
then conceive it was left in tiie board of 
control to put any one sixpence into the 
pocket of any individual in India, tic he 
officer or be lie not officer, on account of 
service rendered to tin* public, or any 
other account, which hud not previously 
been proposed by the directors ?—-If on a 
strict construction of these sections, it 
should be ascertained that it is unprovided 
for, it is most unfortunate because no¬ 
body doubted that (he board was so con¬ 
trolled by these clauses, that they could 
not by any possibility put any sum of 
money into any man’s pocket.” Lord 
KllenbornuglLlhen made tills remark upon 
that part of the subject. “ We cannot 
go beyond the terms of the act of parlia¬ 
ment. If there was a mischief which H 
became the legislature to apprehend, and 
they did not, we cannot supply that.” 
From this observation it was fair to infer 
that the noble aud learned lout thought 
this was a mischief which the legislature 
had not foreseen, and ilicteforc had not 
provided for. The court ol King's Hcurh, 
however, saw sufficient ground to enlarge 
the rule, in order to give the court of 
directors time to appeal to tlie king in 
council: an appeal nccoidingiy took place, 
and a solemn hearing came on before the 
privy council. The directors Ivad no al¬ 
ternative, the judges having declared that 
this was a case iu which the dircctois 
must necessarily appeal. The question 
before tiie privy council was argued with 
an abiliry, tiie most extraordinary lhat 
could be imagined. Every topic was 
touched upon, aud every uigumcnt ad 
vauced that human ingenuity could sug¬ 
gest; and not. one of them, ns he (Mr. 
H.) conceived, was fairly met, or fully 
answered. However, in the result, the 
privy council was determined to support 
the board of control, and thus after thir¬ 
ty-two years, during which time, not a 
single instance had ever occurred of an 
appeal to the privy council, the bom il of 
control aud the coint of directors hud 
come to an issue upou their respective 
rights. The privy council, in supporting 
the board of control, verified the predic¬ 
tion of Mr. Fox, m a very singular aud 
extraordinary manner; for Mr. Fox, in 
arguing against that clause in the bill, 
which provided forati appeal to the privy 
council, pointedly ob.-erved, “ that this 
was nothing more or le»-* than an ap¬ 
peal from the minister to the luinishT, 
from the privy counsellor to the privy 
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council; from tlic advisers of the 
crown to the advisers of the crown,” 
and in truth, as Mr. Fox said, “ an ap¬ 
peal to the privy council was little 
more titan a fallacy and a farce." 

It could not easily be expertc 1 that the 
court of directors should have foreseen, 
by any possibility, that when they sub¬ 
mitted tlic case to an enlightened body of 
statesmen, like the privy council, they 
would not have the whole of the subject 
under their view, and that in considering 
the terms of an act of parliament, they 
would not have lost sight of the spirit, 
tlic policy, and the objects with which 
tlis legislature passed these enactments. 
They could not reasonably have foreseen 
what would be the result ■, for the directors 
were, in truth ami in tact, the executive 
body of the Fast-India Company. Their 
authority belonged to the constitution of 
the Company, and to destroy their autlio- 
lity was to llestroy its constitution. 
Could it be foreseen, that the privy 
council, as a body ot statesmen, would 
ricgiadc and dimmish that authority, 
which was held up to India as the head 
of the government ? Could it he sup¬ 
posed that the privy council would weak¬ 
en and render inefficient by one single de¬ 
cree, that instrument, which the legisla¬ 
ture had pronounced tin 1 tit test for the. 
executive government of India ? Surely 
this was what no one could have foreseen. 
Now, he would really ask one question : 
bup|Kise the directors had, after this pro¬ 
ceeding, still further persisted in refusing 
to transmit this altered paragraph, and 
there were many who thought that they 
ought to have done so, what would have 
been the consequence ? The consequence 
would have been, that the representa¬ 
tives of the sovereignty of India, in whose 
bands were placed territorial possessions 
producing an annual revenue of seventeen 
millions, in whose bauds were placed 
the government and protection of sixty 
millions of people, who Imd in their pay 
an army of sixty thousand men—all these 
great potentates would one and all have 
been sent close prisoners to the King’s 
Bench prison, auii their worthy secretary 
Mr. Cobb, would have been the ouly re- 
picsciitativc of the Great Mogul in this 
country; and all this, upon a disputed 
account, whether the rice should be paid 
for at tlie rate of owe, or two shillings 
per pound. This might appear perhaps 
of little consequence in our own country ; 
but when the effect, which it was likely 
to produce iu India, was considered, the 
consequence would be most alarming. 
Had the directors gone to this extremity, 
(and there were many proprietors who 
thought they ought to have resisted to 
the last, and even have gone to prison,) 
what would have been the probable con¬ 
sequences in India ? He (Mr. H.) defied 
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any man, who knew the nature of that 
couutry, to look to the probable conse¬ 
quences without shuddering. The deci¬ 
sion of the privy council brought to bis 
recollection the words of Mr. Burke, who 
was not frequently in the habit of de¬ 
fending the court of directors ; but upon 
an occasion in the House of Commons, 
when a sneering sarcasm was thrown out 
against the iuefliciency of merchants to 
be statesmen, lie made this remark: “ I 
Imre known merchants with the senti¬ 
ments and abilities of g> cat statesmen ; 
and t /nine seen persons in the rank of 
statesmen with the conceptions and cha¬ 
racters of pedlars.”—(Heart heart hear!) 

—In order to be able to judge cor¬ 
rectly of the intention-, of the legislature, 
in instituting the board of control, it w.is 
iicci--.«ary to go a little further into the 
purli.micutuiy proceedings of that day, to 
see with what spirit they were cutme l 
into, and upon wlmt grounds, ami with 
wliiit objects that ho ird was instituted. 

It was a notorious fact, that soon after 
tlic Company became possessed of their 
territorial possessions, clamours were 
raised iu this eountiy against the Com¬ 
pany’s sen ants m India, to a degree, 
that to he called a Nnhnh, was to be 
called everything dishonorable and dis¬ 
graceful. The clamour became sogicat, 
end perhaps there was pretty good groin 1 1 
for it, that it attracted the notice of par¬ 
liament. Accordingly committees wire 
appointed to inquire into the alleged 
abuses, and to find out a remedy for them. 

'I here were two committee* appointed, 
and by their labours a most instructive 
and important body of information was 
produced to the public. The select com¬ 
mittee had Mr. Burke, and by the labours 
of that gentleman the mo-t important 
and voluminous repents were brought 
forward. 'Hie other committee, called 
flic secret committee, ot which Mr. ©un- 
das was the president, produced several 
resolutions, which were laid bcfoie the 
house of commons, and passed there ; 
jmd those tesolulion* were, in truth and 
in fact, the giouml work of the institu¬ 
tion of the board of control ; both com¬ 
mittees came to one conclusion upon the 
subject; namely, that the abuses which 
gave cause to the complaint, were in the 
misconduct of the servants of the Com¬ 
pany in India, and the inefficiency of the 
court of directors at home to check and 
control them. It was upon this princi¬ 
ple and for this purpose, tiu the board 
ot control was instituted. T.ie struggle 
for ascendancy, which took place between 
Mr. Fox and Mr. Pitt in those days, cer¬ 
tainly had no other bearing upon the pre¬ 
sent subject, than that the court of direc¬ 
tors ami court of prupi mtot s, siding with 
Mr. Pitt, would uaunally account for the 
latitude of terms which found their way 
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into the bill, which instituted the board 
of control. In order to jndgeof the in¬ 
tentions of an act of parliament, he (Mr. 
H.) thought the comt could not have 
better authority than the declared opinion 
of the fiamers of it : and, accordingly, 
he had selected two or tluee observations 
of Mr. I’itt and Mr. Duudas, which 
would shew what their intentions were ill 
framing the bill, and what was declared 
by Mr." Pitt robe the groundwork upon 
which it was built. 

In 17H4, in one of the early debates 
Mr. Pitt said “ that the board should be 
a board of potiliriit control, but not of 
political influence : that it le!t to the 
Company Hie uucontrokd possession of 
their commerce, of their treasury, their 
patronage, their contracts, and their ap¬ 
pointments of writers and cadets.”— 
(Hear! hear!) —Mr. I’itt, in the fur¬ 
ther progress of this bill, pressed by the 
vigour of Mr. Fox, said “ 1 defy any 
man to contradict me when 1 assert, 
that while there is every possible guard 
against patronage, the crown’s vigo¬ 
rous, effectual, and autlmritathc com¬ 
mand over the politics of llindostaii, 
js the main object of eveivline in this 
bill." Mr. I’itt then went on to say, 
“ to give the crown the power of guid¬ 
ing the politics of India, with as lit¬ 
tle means of corrupt influence as pos¬ 
sible, is the true plan for India, and the 
true spirit of this hill.” In recapitulat¬ 
ing the powers of the board, Mr. I’itt 
said, “ the principal powers of the board 
would consist in directing w hat political 
objects the Company's servants were to 
pursue. It would have no power to ap¬ 
point nor any patronage : consequently it 
could have no mot it e to deviate from its 
duty." Mr. Dnuilds cxpicsscd his senti ■ 
inents upon this subject, in the most un¬ 
qualified tenns. He insisted “ that, no¬ 
thing was taken from the Company by 
this bill which ought to be left with 
them: that the determination of great 
political questions, relating to peace and 
war, was indeed to be taken trom them ; 
but that was all. In till other respects 
the powers of the Company would be the 
same after the passing of the bill, that 
they are now.”— {Hear! hear /) 

Could any man entertain a doubt, that 
the framers of this bill intended to make 
the board of control a board of political 
control; to place the polities of India en¬ 
tirely under their superintendence; all 
affairs of state, and every thing which 
could be considered as properly belonging 
to a government: but having given a con¬ 
trolling power to the board, the executive 
power was left in the hands of the com¬ 
pany : all the details were left to the 
directors, and in the most unqualified 
terms bad Mr. Pin declared, “ that he 
left the Company iu the uncontrolled pos¬ 


session of their treasury.—(Hear ! hear l) 
Now, he would really ask what would be 
the effects in ludia, if cases of this na¬ 
ture were to go out to that coitutry? 
What effects must such ill-judged deci¬ 
sions produce, not only upon the servants 
but upon the natives of that empire, if 
the real situation in which the Company 
stood were known ? Undoubtedly the 
Company were the nomimd and the actual 
governors of India; but the effects of 
such proceedings as these must produce a 
weak and a wavering system, inasmuch as 
they tended to degrade the executive 
power of the Company, they must pro¬ 
duce a certain degree of insubordination 
in the sdevice ; for would any man doubt 
that every person in India, who had a 
disputed claim, would not attempt by 
some ingenuity or other, to bring His 
claim nnder the cognizance of the board 
of control, in the hope that he might, by 
sonic means or other, obta n by influence 
there, what he could not get from the go¬ 
vernment of ludia ? Would it not be the 
inevitable consequence, that such persons 
would rattier seek redress by such means, 
than resort to the legal and constitutional 
government of India, where his claims 
might be adjusted upon principles of 
equity and fair dealing? Who could 
doubt, that the intervention of such an 
authority oil the pai t of the board of con¬ 
trol tended to destroy the very founda¬ 
tion upon which the Company stood, 
namely, their property, and the control 
which they had a light to have over that 
property ? In short, it seemed to him, 
that the placing of such matters in the 
control of the board, was subverting at 
once all the constituted authorities ot In¬ 
dia. if the tribunals of justice, in de¬ 
termining matters of property, were sot 
aside, and if such matters were placed at 
the arbitrary disposal of any set of men, 
au incalculable violence would be done 
to every law, which I he constitution of 
this country had provided for the protec¬ 
tion of property. 

He feared that lie had now' exhausted 
the patience of the court. He felt that 
he hud exhausted himself, and he must 
therefore conclude with intreating the 
court, that if they thought the court of 
directors had done their duty in their 
resistance to this arbitrary act; if they 
thought it important to m>ard against a 
fui flier attack upon the Company's rights ; 
if they felt disposed to shew a vigilant 
attention in controlling and protecting 
their own property against encroachments^ 
if they thought it wise to give encourage¬ 
ment to tiie court of directors in the dis¬ 
charge of most unpleasant duties, they 
would concur in the motiou which he 
had now the honor of submitting to their 
consideration. 

“ That this court having maturely cou- 
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" sidered the proceedings between the 
“ court of directors and the honorable 
** commissioners for the affairs of India, 
** relating to the power claimed by the’ 
“ said commissioners of adjudicating a 
“ disputed claim, and iujoiuitig the pay- 
** incut of a sum of money out of the 
“ Company's treasury, in liquidation of 
“ the same; and finding that the jiower 
“ so claimed was resisted by the court of 
“ directors, until compelled to submit by 
" a niamlaimi"; this court doth approve 
“ of the conduct of the said court of 
“ directors, in maintaining the chattered 
“ rights of the Company, and doth, there- 
“ fore, return thauks to the executive 
“ body. 

“ The court viewing with sincere re- 
“ gret the attempt to recognize a prinri- 
tf pie and to establish a precedent, con- 
“ ceiretl to be arbitrary in its nat m e, dan- 
“ gerous in its consequences, and subver- 
“ sive of the vested rights of the 
*•’ Company, doth turther recommend to 
“ the court ot directors to exercise their 
“ utmost vigilance against every infrac- 
“ tiou of the constitutional rights of the 
“ propiietors, and to oppose their most 
“ strenuous efforts against every attempt 
“ to subvert them, assured that their 
“ constituents will cordially co-operate 
“ with them, iu any measures that may 
<( be found necessary for that purpose.” 

The lion, gentleman concluded liy stat¬ 
ing, that he.had purposely abstained from 
inserting anything in his motion rcspeit- 
iug an application to parliament: hut 
tliat, should the court of directors think 
tiiis subject requiied such an application, 
lie Iioped and trusted they would perse¬ 
vere in their exeitions. 

The motion being read by the clerk, 

Mr. J/uiui 1 rom to second it: and in rising 
to do so, he said it might not perhaps ap¬ 
pear extraordinary to those gentlemen 
who knew the pait which he lmd taken 
on a former occasion, with respect to 
the mandamus papers, that he should 
now feel anxious to support the mot'on 
which had been just submitted to their 
consideration. 

The court would observe that the ques¬ 
tion now before them was not one ori¬ 
ginally brought foi ward by the court of 
propiietors themselves; but that it was 
submitted to them, in consequence of the 
unanimous resolution of the court of 
directors, “ that the subject was worthy 
the consideration of the cornt of pro¬ 
prietors.” At the tfme that these papers 
were submitted by the directors to the 
court, from what he (Mr. Hume) had 
heard connected with the transaction it- 
sfelf, he thought it a ease which required 
the most serious consideration of every 
proprietor interested iu the welfare of the 
Company, and interested in preserving a 
<lue line between the directors and the 


hoard of control, as far as power was a 
matter of interest;—and interested in 
drawing that distinction which nnlj could 
lead to the proper conduct or affairs of 
so much magnitude, as those iu which 
these two bodies were concerned. Think¬ 
ing, as lie <liil, that su?h a line was ne¬ 
cessary to be drawn, and coii-ideiing 
that that line, as circumstances now ex¬ 
isted, was not sufficiently drawn, he ha I 
moved, that the papers which tiic direc¬ 
tors had submitftd to the proprietors 
should be printed ; meanpig thereby, that 
whenever the question should come be¬ 
fore them, every individual might come 
prepared with a full knowledge of the 
question, and be possessed of oveiyre 
quisite information, necessary to the Hue 
consideration of the subject. 11 ('Regret¬ 
ted with his lion friend, that the ques¬ 
tion liad not been s'lhtuitied to the court 
before. Delay, in many instances, de¬ 
feated the object, even of the wisest pro¬ 
positions : and although, iu this instance, 
the delay which had taken place, might 
in some degree lessen the effect of the 
resolution (which lie had no doubt would 
be unanimously acceded to), yet he Imped 
it would oof altogether do away the bene¬ 
fits which ought reasonably to be cx|H*ct- 
ed from so important a proceeding. Hut 
really, in bis opinion, it was incumbent 
on the part of the court of direr ors, who 
thought proper to place these papers be - 
foie tills court, to have followed them up 
by some resolution or other of their own, 
similar to wliar was now proposed, ailtnn- 
ittg tin: piopricty ot their own conduct, 
and condemning that of the board of con¬ 
trol. He, for one, had certainly to re¬ 
gret that this had not been dour. 

The last paper pi iuted upon this sub¬ 
ject, was the directors’ piotest against 
the proceedings of the board of control -. 
and in the coinmeiiceiiuiit of-his (Mr. 

Iitune's) observations upon this subject, 
be must say he thought that that piotest, 
if there were no other paper under consi¬ 
deration, would fully and fairly wairaut 
the court of proprietors, in deviating 
from the line which his lion, fricud had 
prescribed, namely, that of keeping the 
subject which gate rise to this question 
separate front the merits of Major Han’s 
dispute. If any paper could have more 
strongly thau any other implicated and 
conloiindcd the two questions, it was the 
directors’ own protest ; for there, instead 
of simply statiug what he (Mr. Hume) 
apprehended to be the true view' of the 
subject, namely, the dispute upon the 
question of power, between the court of 
directors and the board of control, they 
had indulged themselves in a detail upon 
the merits of Major Hart’s particular 
case. I nstead of simply protesting against 
that controlling power which the board of 
control had assumed over the order sent 
3 T 2 
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out to India for the payment of money 
to ihe Companv'H servant?, which all 
along had been considered as the around 
of dispute between those two bodies, 
they launched out iuto a course of argu¬ 
ment and of detail, than which nothing 
aiuld teud more to confound the two 
questions, namely, the situation of Ma¬ 
jor Hart and the question of (tower as¬ 
sumed by the boanl of control. Their 
own protest, thcrcfoie, would have jus¬ 
tified the intermixture of the two cases : 
but, however, as the ease of Major Hart 
was a very different thing ftom the ques¬ 
tion now before the ronit, he could not 
hut think that the i('commendation of 
his hon. friend to keep the two ques¬ 
tions separate, otiuht to be adopted. 
But he, could not help saying, that it 
would li ive been pleasing to himself, 
personally, and, he„belie.ed, to many 
other proprietors, if the question ielat¬ 
ing to the state of Major Hart’s claim 
was now brought before the court. He 
piofcs-ed himself to be totally unpreju¬ 
diced in that question, mid to lie totally 
unintliicnccd by any oilier feelings than 
those which a sense of justice must dic¬ 
tate ; and whenever that case should 
Pome before the court, he should simply 
be guided by the real merits of I lie 
transaction, as they were generally known. 
Undoubtedly, it would have been satis¬ 
factory to him, if the court ot directors 
had thought proper, in their wisloin, to 
review the proceedings connected with 
that gentleman's case, and had come to 
some determination, before this question, 
which arose out of it, had come betorc 
the court, lie had no wish to enter into 
the merits of Major Unit's ease on the 
picsent occu-ion, because most prohaldj, 
'ere long, the court would have an 
opportunity of reviewing the whole of 
that question. But lie was most anxious 
to stale, as the lesult of a careful con¬ 
sideration of the whole of the documents, 
that the case of Major Hart, as it stood 
now, was not the case of Major Hart 
a* it stood some years since. Documents 
had been laid before the com t, and be¬ 
fore the public, of a nature so extraor¬ 
dinary, that he would venture to say, no 
individual in the comt could produce 
their parallel in any other case ; docu¬ 
ments which made such a decided altc- 
tntiou in the case of that gentleman, as 
to place liis claims upon quite a different 
footing. It was impossible to look over 
the C< ntents of General Macaulay's let¬ 
ters, without finding abundant matters 
for escuuatlon and apology in favour of 
Major Hart; without being satisfied that 
substantial justice was not done to that 
gentleman. He mentioned this generally, 
because be considered that if Major 
Hart had behaved ill (which he would 
not call in question, becaure that point 


had been already adjudicated upon), stiff 
he ought not to he treated with greater 
severity than the justice of his case re- 
qitired. Surely if he had sinned, he had 
already suffered most severely. He had 
been punished to a considerable extent; 
and it now became a consideration with 
the court of directors, whether they 
would follow up the punishment to the 
very last degicc, and keep the rod bung¬ 
ing over his head. He (Mr Hume) only 
hoped, that that circumstance would in¬ 
duce the directors, in the course of time, 
whenever they should think proper, to 
take that gentleman’s ease under their 
favorable cousideiation, and that they 
would, in their wisdom, do what they 
thought right. For his own part, he 
would ventuic to say, that in his con¬ 
science, he tlum,elit Major Hart was a 
hardly used individual.— {Hear! h'-ar /' 
The Cfiuinnuii hue inteiposed, an- 
said he was sorry to Interrupt the hon 
gentleman; bill he Imped that the line* 
which the honorable muter of the ques¬ 
tion had suggested, might he followed, 
namely, to consider this solely as a ques¬ 
tion arising between (onfl.ctiug authori¬ 
ties; the comt of diiectors lm\mg resist¬ 
ed tiie power above them, thinking that 
that power wa- iiuo«Mstcut with tlve 
vested lights of the Company. They had 
persist id in resisting that power to the 
utmost, upon the principle that they were 
acting legallv, until they had been com¬ 
pelled to yield by the mandamus of the 
king's bench. They lad thrown their 
eomliiit upon the judgment- of the geue- 
l.il court; end the hon. gentleman who 
brought forward the motion haring, him¬ 
self, p.iriieiiliiily icqucstcd that the ques¬ 
tion might be ronsideieil purely upon its 
own merits, without reference to the 
eimmistanees which gave lisc to the 
question, he (the lion, chairman) ti listed 
that the hon. gentleman would confiue 
himself within this rule, without consi¬ 
dering the ease as that of Mr. A. or Mt. 
B. which was a matter totally ine'evant 
to the point now under consideration,— 
{Hear! hear! /.r'nr 

Mr. Jfuinc said lie was glad the hon. 
chairman had said this : he had only re¬ 
peated the words with which he (Mr. H ) 
had set out. He thought, however, that 
he was not trespassing beyond the line 
prescribed by his hon. friend, by inci¬ 
dentally cxpicsang, in his opinion, what 
should be the line of conduct to be adopt¬ 
ed, with respect to the individual case; 
which he hoped would soon he taken up 
for the purpose of doing: subslautial jus¬ 
tice to that gentleman. 

The object was now to consider this as 
a question of power; and although his 
lion, friend had very ably stated the case 
before the court, and pointed out the great 
importance ot it, yet he had not taken 
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file only view which he (Mr. Hume) was 
disposed to take of it, and the only view 
which he thought tlie court was authoris¬ 
ed to take of it. He was free to say that 
there was a difficulty in determining what 
was tire precise nature of the power 
claimed by the board of control: because 
if the express letter of the law was taken 
it might lead to different interpretations. 
For the purp so therefore of obtaining, if 
possible, what was the true intent and 
meaning of the framers ol the act of Par¬ 
liament, by which the board of coni ml 
was established, the court were bound to 
take a general view of the principle laid 
down anil established by them, and to 
shew that, in point of practice, that prin¬ 
ciple had been maintained very generally 
from that time to the present,; with that 
view he hoped the court would excuse 
him for entering a little uto.c at laige 
into the sidijpi t. It appeared to him that 
up to veir 1/bl, the. Company had con¬ 
ducted their affairs in a m inner not at ah 
to be quest oned: at least tbo-e affairs 
were far fiotu being ill managed, a.> t.ir as 
respected tin* general concerns and inte¬ 
rests of the Cast Indian empire In that 
year, in consequence ol the reports made 
by the house of commons to the public, and 
which he (Mr. Hume] for one must think 
were veryninth exaggerated; for lie had 
perused the vaiions documents upon which, 
their repoits were founded, aud in his 
opinion they were no 1 wai runted or uu- 
thome.I iu making that unfavorable 
report of the state ot India, widen they 
di,d, to the public: aud he hoped when 
these matters were considered with moie 
calmness, it would appear so to the world; 
for lie was one of those, who thought, 
that whatever the conduct of the Com¬ 
pany might have been (and certainly hete 
and tlnne, there ueie acts of violence 
aud injustice;, yet taking their govern¬ 
ment generally, no government ar such a 
distance tioiu the parent state, (as far as 
be was acquainted with the practice of it) 
bad exhibited fewer aetsof arbitrary power 
than that of the East India Company : 
and he trusted that, in a short time, those 
who had an interest iu this subject, would 
have an opportunity of seeing an impar¬ 
tial history of their own transactions, 
both commercial a.id political, in which 
the conduct of the (Jouiiumy would ap¬ 
pear in a veiy different |s»int of view, 
from what it had hiliieitn been field out 
to the world. He was 1110 H anxious to 
state this fur the satisfaction and infos - 
mation of all persons interested iu the 
affairs of India: and as far as lie could 
judge of the production which he had 
seen upon this subject, it. eertaiuly did 
ample justice to India. A work of this 
description was now preparing by a gen- 
tlcniau named Mills, who had bccu move 
•bun ten years occupied iu writing tl|C his- 
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toryof India. It was now iu (ho press.,, 
and would be found to give a very ditl'eieut 
complexion to the history of India from 
what Mr. Hurke had paintid. However, 
iu consequence of these reports to which 
lie alluded, the directors had their power 
contracted within certain limit', and were 
directed to report from time to time a t 
matters contacted with their territorial 
ami political authority. Ihit all que.- 
tious connected with their revenue were 
preserved expressly for their own consi¬ 
deration; therefore the directors weie 
their own masters up to the year 17K4. 
when the great act of the 21 (Jeo. Ill, 
cap. 5, was passed. Tne rights of the di- 
rectois were unimpeded by that act. The 
power of the board of control was esta¬ 
blished ; hut at that time it was dis¬ 
tinctly slated, that the power given to 
the hoard related only to those points 
connected with political objects,—that tire 
power of the board of control was to 
be con tilled to those points which rt luted 
to civil and military government and re¬ 
venue. Aud here he must say, that the 
liue of defence taken liy the learned coun¬ 
sel for the Company, thou li exceedingly 
ingenious, umlextieiuely to the purpose, 
yet was not so eoniprelu nsice as the 
whole course of the subject would have 
justified ami requiied. Ptrhaps lie might 
be permitted iu IIi.il place to *ay, tiut he 
thought the C ompany might h.wc availed 
themselies with cousideitible advantage 
of the abilities of an hon. and learned 
friend ot his, whose talents, though not 
equal peril ips in many points with the 
gentleman employed for that pm pose, yet 
being thoromdily acquainted with the his¬ 
tory of the E ist India Company aud tveiy 
thiii'- connected with their interest', bad 
a pre-eminent claim to employment upon 
such an occasion. He meant his hon. 
learned and wot thy liiend Mr. Jut l,son. 
He(Mr. llumcjloronc regie Med, that wins* 
the papeis were produced that huu. aud 
learned unith man's name dal not appear 
amongst the number ol gentleman employ¬ 
ed ro advocate the cause of the Company. 
This was the more cvtniordinaiy wlieu 
the past sen ices of that gentleman wert* 
considered, lie who had, u.thout fee or 
rewaid, stood up to defend the rights of 
the Company :—who had exerted his elo¬ 
quence and Ids talents at all sea ous, and 
on all occasions, for tin ir interests, and lie 
who alone stood iu tlicgap, whs forgotten 
on this momentous crisis, and had not the 
solitary compliment paid Inin of being 
called upon to exert his talents tij ou the 
trial. Surely upon the score of justice, 
if uot of gratitude, that hon. gentlematv 
ought to have been enrolled amongst the 
professional advocates of the Company. 
He (Mr. Hume) felt satisfied that his lion, 
aud learned friend would Imre taken that, 
view of the subject which ho luuticltf 
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would now venture to lay before the 
Court. 

What was the consequence of this en¬ 
croachment. upon the lights of the Com* 
puny ? Within a few months after this 
art of 1781 had passed, by which the 
l umpany were relieved from any control 
over their civil ami military affairs, the 
board of control proceeded to act in a 
tnunuer most unjustifiable and most il¬ 
legal. The art hud scarcely passed when 
that very board of contiol, who were de¬ 
clared to be only a hoard of control, took 
U]xm themselves to act in a most extia- 
ordiuary manner, against the 37th section 
of that act, which began by stating, 
“ Wliereas eertain debts are due to the 
creditors of the Nabob of Areott, &c.” 
and directed the Company to inquire into 
the affairs of that prince, and to settle 
his debts as they should he loom! justly 
due. Within six months after the passing 
of the act, the hoard took upon them¬ 
selves in the most unjustifiable manner, 
(for he differed from the learned counsel, 
who said, that the present was the first 
instance of interference on the part of 
the board of control), upon the authority 
of this section of the act of parliament, 
to aet In violation of the spirit of the 
law itself, and in cotitrarcreioti of the 
vested rights of the Company. Within 
those six months they had altered two 
paragraphs (of which the learned eouusel 
had taken no notiec in their aiguments) 
in the despatches sent to India, upon the 
subject ot the claims against the Nabob ; 
and certainly, had the court of directors, 
consistently with that act, direeted a 
proper inquiry into the demands of every 
one of those claimants, earlier means 
would have been found to repress the ar¬ 
bitrary proceedings which were adopted 
by the board of control upon the sup¬ 
posed authority of that act; hut how¬ 
ever, the fact was, that, notwithstanding 
the admission that those debts were 
doubtful in amount, and notwithstanding 
that they did not amount to one-twen¬ 
tieth of the payments actually made, as 
subsequently appeared, the Company was 
ordered, in the most unjustifiable and ar¬ 
bitrary manner, to adjust those debts 
without inquiry. He (Mr. H.) was sorry 
that he had not the originals of those 
paragraphs, but indeed they could not 
be got at. But what did the board of 
control do ? Why, directly contrary to 
rhe act of parliament, they put their 
hands into the Company's pocket, and di- 
t'ecred them to admit« debt of j£2,,100,000 
on all good and valid claims of the Nabob 
of Arcot, to be paid, before they them* 
selves should be satisfied of the validity 
to such claims. Resistance was uudoubt- 
oily made by the court of directors to 
this most unwarrantable proceeding, and 
the poiut was also submitted to the court 


of proprietors ; but, in the end, that're¬ 
sistance was without avail : and sorry 
he was to say, that although Mr. Fox 
brought forward a motion in the house of 
commons tor the productii n of these 
papers, for the purpose of shewing just 
grounds for censure and of romlcmitiug 
the manner in which the law of rhe land 
had been so violated, yet his honorable 
exertions were overwhelmed by the op¬ 
position of number*, and the house of 
commons, after very able speeches on the 
pnit of those who took the part of the 
Company ami sided with the directors, 
thought proper to screen these delin¬ 
quents. Their misconduct and outrage¬ 
ous proceedings were permitted to pass 
without the least censine from the bouse: 
not but that, public opinion was of a Very 
different complexion; hut the vote ot* 
the house covered their delinquency, and 
thus, by the aet of Mr. Dundas, no less 
a ail in than five millions and a half were 
placed to the debit of the Company. True 
it. was that, the directors made every re¬ 
presentation in their power in resisting 
this proceeding, but without any effect. 
The hoard of control claimed the same 
power thru which they wow claim; and, 
after having established the precedent, 
they thought themselves justified in pro¬ 
ceeding to any measure of hostility, which 
ei renin stances and their own love of ag¬ 
grandizement. might suggest. The rank 
injustice and oppression imposed upon 
the Company with respect to the debts of 
the Nabob of 'Areott, were the more 
galling, because they who had taken upon 
themselves the management of the re¬ 
venues of that prime, and who had paid 
money for the purpose of supporting that 
very government, instead of deviling any 
advantage from those revenues, had the 
vexation of seeing them appiopriated to 
other persons. 

Mr. Lowndes. “ Rank corruption !”— 
(Culls of order ! order !) 

M r. Hume. He had stated before, that 
if the court of directors had been per¬ 
mitted to pursue the mode which ihe act 
of parliament had directed, and if any 
examination had taken place, or what 
could be considered a substantial exami¬ 
nation, they never could have been sub¬ 
jected to the payment of any more debts 
than about j£2(>6,000 r which would have 
been tlie whole sum coming to the claim¬ 
ants, instead of the enormous sum which 
this board of control coin pelted them 
in the most arbitrary and illegal manuei- 
to admit. What hud been the consequence 
of this?—Why, subsequent to that, no 
less than twenty .nine millions of claims 
had been made up to the month of Fe- 
bruaiy in th? present year, and the whole 
amount of the adjusted claims was 
j£25,978,000 • but our. of that, tlie com¬ 
missioners, even to this day, had been 
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unable, from the lapse of lime which had 
occuimi, to discover the fraudulent mea¬ 
sures by which these claims were attempt¬ 
ed to he supported. They had, however, 
deposed of twenty-six millions of the 
tlaims; so that, in fact, there was now 
found to he due only ,£1,174,(00. What 
then could he expected as the result of an 
act so contrary to every thing that the 
law intended to give in the way of power 
to the board of control. This was the 
first attempt to invade the lights of the 
Company, and it was uatural to expect 
that it would not he the last; for although 
that act was resisted to the utmost, yet 
Mich was the effect of Mr. Burke’s speech, 
and the speeches which followed Mr. 
Burke’s motion, that, in 17fa8, the Ka»t- 
India Company were directed to support 
the expense and the pay of four regiments 
»f infantry. But, on tha* occasion, oven 
Mr. Pitt and Mr. Dundas came forward 
and declared, that as the law then stood 
the board of control could not iuteifcre 
with the revenues of the Company ; and 
they declared, that the only way of carry¬ 
ing the proposed measure into effect was 
to have an act of pailianicnt; and accord¬ 
ingly an act of parliament was brought 
in, in 1789, the propriety of winch was 
much discussed. But what were the 
clauses of that hill? They were extremely 
simple. The preamble of the bill was 
declaratory to this effect: “ whereas 
doubts have arisen whether the board of 
control have any power to direct the Kast- 
India Company to pay the expenses of 
hoops going to ludia, be it therefore 
t uacted, tiiat the board of control have 
the power to do so and so.” What did 
the parliament then do ? why, they intro¬ 
duced a clause, declaring that the board 
had no power beyond that for which the 
lull was expressly introduced, namely, 
to pay the expenses of transporting the 
moments in question to India, hue for 
nothing else; and then they added a 
clause which was to the effect of prohibit¬ 
ing the boaid of control from giving atiy 
or icra of any kind, or on any account 
whatever. This therefore justified him 
(Mr. 11.) in the opinion lie expressed, 
that the interference of the board of con¬ 
trol in this instance was contrary to the 
general meaning and spirit of the act for 
establishing the hoard ; and therefore that 
the Company ought not, as on thisocca- 
M«n, to hare acquiesced in the appro- 
pi iution of a single penny of tlieir lunds. 
It appeared then that the Company had 
had the advantage of hearing it declared, 
not on a single occasion, but on several, 
and that in the strongest language pos- 
s hie, that the board of control were not, 
on any account whatever, to interfere in 
the details of the Company's treasury. 
Now, lie would ask any man wbat was 
the interpretation to be drawn from the 


line of conduct pursued by the board of 
font rot. Why, the most stupid .mil un¬ 
intelligent pci sou must see that their in¬ 
tention was to take from the Company’s 
treasury sums of money which they 
thought they ouelit nut to pay. It sig¬ 
nified nothing to say that the money ought 
to he paid, as a matter of justice and 
light, to tlte individual, because the ar¬ 
gument of the Company was, “ Suppose 
we admit that the money ought to be paid 
to Major Bait, although we doubt the 
justice of the claim, yet the justice of it 
will not warrant you, the boat d of con¬ 
trol, iu commanding us, right or wrong, 
to pay the money. What we complain of 
is, the inteiferenee of the hoard of con¬ 
trol in directing the conduct of our go¬ 
vern incut against our will—in oitiering 
us to admit a higher right in them than 
the legislature ever intruded to establish. 
We say, that this is assuming a power 
which all the speeches and all the inge¬ 
nuity of the boaid of control will not 
justify.” Surely, the exception intro¬ 
duced, in the year 1788, could not war¬ 
rant the establishment of a general rule 
contravening the law previously establish¬ 
ed; that exception could not warrant the 
board in drawing a general conclusion, 
which xvas never intended by the foumlcts 
of that institution. He (Mr. H.) would 
venture to say, that it had never been 
asserted, directly or indirectly, from that 
period clown to the present, that the 
hoard of control had a right to interim* 
in the manner which tiny had now in¬ 
terfered. He (Mr. H.) would not chal¬ 
lenge the legal interpretation which had 
been recently put upon the authority of 
the hoard of control, because, whether 
right or wrong, it ought now' to he set at 
rest. I.mloubteilly there was great dif¬ 
ference of opinion as to the piopiiety of 
that decision, hut no man could doubt, 
from the maimer in which the question 
was put, and that in which the answer 
was given by the legal authoiitics, and 
the way in which the decision was carried 
iuto effect, that this court were now Jm- 
peiiously called upon to conic forward to 
declare their opinion upon the subject ; 
to declare, that if flic interpretation given 
by the law authorities should he the real 
interpretation of the act of the legisla¬ 
ture, althoigh that interpretation was 
decidedly against the whole tenor and 
meaning of the act mid the declaration 
made by Mr. Pitt and Mr. Dnndas, the 
act itself ought to be amended. They 
were bound, as a corn t of proprietors, to 
protect their treasury, and guard their 
property against the undue influence which 
this transaction sought to establish ; the/ 
were hound in justice to come forward 
and declare their opinion npou such an 
interference, with a view, if possible, to 
prevent further measures of the like ten- 
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dency bring carried into effect, and to 
maintain, that if siu-h a power were con- 
tin oed hi the board, it would be highly 
improper and dangerous to the constitu¬ 
tional rights of the Company. 

U appeared to him (Mr. 11.), that the 
interpretation of tlie law, insi.-teil upon 
by the Company's learned advocates bc- 
tnre the king in council, was u just, a 
fair, and a legitimate view of the sub- 
ject. That was the view which he 
(Mr. H.) took of it; and he conceived 
tliut the court were well warranted in 
now reviewing the transaction, for the 
purpose of expressing their sentiments 
rpoit proceedings so dangerous to their 
own interests ; therefore, having this 
view of the subject, he had felt great 
pleasure in coming forward to second the 
rr-olntinn of his honorable friend, hut, 
in seconding this loolutiou, some obser¬ 
vations might very fairly he made by him¬ 
self, for the purpose of justifying the 
conduct he had pursued ou a former Aera¬ 
tion. At the period he alluded to, he 
had foretold, with something like a pro- 
phi tic spirit, what would he the ron- 
siqucnceof this disposition to encroach 
upon the rights and privileges of the Com¬ 
pany. The corn t must recollect the pro¬ 
ceedings of the 'Jth June 1814, when lie 
had the honor of proposing a resolution 
pmlrstiug against a grant of £20,000 of 
the Company’s money to Lord Melville, 
upon the mere dictum of the board of 
control. He would not disguise the mo¬ 
tives width induced hint to adopt that 
proceeding ; on the contrary, he felt a 
wish to explain why he was anxious to 
put such a reMjiulioii upon the records of 
the court, lie was led to this, because 
lie had before Stated, that he did not 
think the court of riitcctors had ahvavs 
been so attentive to the interests of the 
• ompany as they ought to hate been. 
This was his own private opinion, and lie 
could not help applying to (heir conduct 
an observation which Mr. l)u ml as had 
applied to the hoard of control. Mr. 
Dundas had slated, in the house of com¬ 
mons, that tlie board of control should 
be answerable for what they did, as well 
as what they did not do; and, therefore, 
taking the saute view of the same subject, 
he (Mr. H) thought the couit of di¬ 
rectors were also answerable for what 
they did, and what they did not do. It 
was upon this principle that he resisted 
the appropriation of the sum of £20,000 
under the direct influence, if not com¬ 
mand, of the hoard of control. It wonld 
be in the recollection of every body, that 
he did every thing he could to persuade 
the court not to agree to that proposition, 
lie was anxious to call to the attention of 
the court, that he then implored and be¬ 
sought them, in the strongest manner he 
was able, to make a etaud against this 


incipient influence of the board of con* 
trol ; and that he had stated, that if the 
court of directors permitted such a pro¬ 
ceeding to pass iu the manner it did after¬ 
wards sub silentio, it would lead to con¬ 
sequences such as the court had now but 
too much reason to deplore. On that oc¬ 
casion, when the question was laid be¬ 
fore the court of directors, instead oF 
manfully resisting the influence then at¬ 
tempted to lie imposed upon them, instead 
of protesting against so dangerous a line . 
of conduct, they declined giving any opi¬ 
nion whatever upon the subject, although 
they were called upon so to do, and told 
what ought to be their line of conduct; 
and they finally yielded to the subjugation 
of the hoard of control. Had they on 
that occasion manfully stood foiwaul, as 
he had intrented them to do, and de¬ 
clared, that this attempt on t he part of the 
board of control to interfere with the 
Company’s treasury, was a proceeding 
which could not be endured ; had they 
stood forward and said, that they would 
resist, by every effort iu their power, au 
influence to hostile to the independence 
of their own body, the events which had 
since happened could never have taken 
place. Keeling, as he did, what thec«ur>e 
was which ought to have, been put sued, 
lie had himself volunteered, on the 9th of 
June, to give the directors an oppoitunity 
of asserting their own rights and pri¬ 
vileges; but, unfortunately, his resolu¬ 
tion of that day was negatived, by means 
of ihat influence which it was but too 
well known the court of directors, when 
united, had in the court of proprietors. 
He (Mr. H.) himself had found the effect 
of that influence, and lie had protested 
against it in the strongest manner; but, 
notwithstanding his humble exertions to 
per-mule ihe court not to yield to the 
dishonor, for such he must call it, whirls 
had liven attempted to be put u|K>n them, 
by voting a sum of £20,000 without an 
iuquiry, aud that uuder the direct au¬ 
thority of die board of control, his ef¬ 
forts met but with disappointment; and, 
although he was oue of two hundred and 
twenty-five who voted for the resolution, 
yet it was negatived by two hundred and 
eighty. Had the court of directors pro¬ 
tested dgainst Lord Buckinghamshire's 
measure, which could only be construed 
into a command to that body, aud winch 
was in direct defiance of the act of 1788, 
they had not now subjected themselves to 
the disgrace of being compelled to submit 
to a taiuidtnnun, because proceedings of 
a very differeut nature would have been 
had from those to which they had since 
been obliged to yield. 

It was a very strong circumstance that 
in the year 1809, when the preseut ques¬ 
tion was first stated, the Company’s coua- 
sel gave a clear legal opinion upon the 
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subject—for as to tbe opinion of 1815, he 
could make nothing of it; but at the 
former period the court would find in the 
forty-third page of the printed papers a 
very clear and distinct opinion of counsel, 
declaring, that the board of control had 
no authortv to direct the Company to 
pay any debt, contracted by them, either 
here or in India, if it did not concern the 
civil or military government or revenue of 
their Indian possessions. But with this 
opinion iu their pockets, they did not 
chuse to go on; for after they bad held a 
conference with Lord Melville the result 
was, that during the whole time of that 
nobleman's remaining president of the 
board of control, being for a period of 
two years, they never stirred the question 
again. What then was the result ? Did 
the court of directors then evince a deter¬ 
mination to resist the encroachment upon 
their power and authority?—No; for when 
the subject was again resumed the same 
temporising spirit was exhibited. What 
was the next proceeding ? Why, in 1814, 
(and he begged the court would attend to 
dates, for they were very important)— 
Lord Buckinghamshire wrote a letter, 
which was attempted to be called private, 
but which was, in truth and in fact, a pub¬ 
lic letter, recommending a payment of 
jf20,000 out of the funds of the Com¬ 
pany. Lord Buckinghamshire's letter was 
dated in June 1814 ; and although he 
(Mr. Hume) endeavoured to raise the 
spirit of the court of directors and to 
awaken them to a sense of their own 
honor and character, yet they took no 
notice of this most extraordinary proceed¬ 
ing:—they wilfully shut their eyes to the 
danger which was likely to arise from 
allowing the interference of the board of 
control with their treasury. He (Mr. 
H.) had brought the subject forward on 
the9th of June, and he held forth in the 
strongest language he could use to the 
eyes of the court, what would be the con¬ 
sequence of a tame acquiescence in such an 
interference. The court proved the truth 
of his prophecy ; for the debate having 
taken place upon the 9th, on the 23d a 
mandate came down to the courts calling 
upon them to pay out of their funds the 
‘enormous sum of £20,000, in defiance of 
law and of the constitution of the Com¬ 
pany: and notwithstanding every argu¬ 
ment that could be used to awaken them 
to 1 a sense of their danger, they quietly ac¬ 
quiesced in the interference and actually 
paid the money. This took place on the 
23d of June; and would it be believed 
tlKtt on the 28th a letter came down from 
tbe board of control for renewing the re¬ 
collection of tne court upon the subject of 
the letter of the 12tb June 1812, relative 
to the altered paragraph ? Would it be 
believed that' in five days after this sum of 
£20,000' bad been paid, and after the 
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lapse of time which had been suffered to 
go by-, that the board of control should 
then write a letter to the'director*, tell ¬ 
ing them that it was no longer of any use 
to dissemble; and thRt if they did not send 
out the altered paragraph to India com¬ 
pulsion'must be used. They called upon 
them, in peremptory terms, to say whe¬ 
ther they did or did 1 not intend 1 to send 
out the paragraph, and advised'them; that 
if they did not attend' to the ' orders they 
had received, they should’be compelled to 
do so by hostile process. Such then was 
clearly the consequence of the previous 
complaisant arid’ submissive disposition Of 
the directors. But had they at that mo¬ 
ment called upon the court of proprietors 
for their advice and assistance in the ex¬ 
tremity of the case, lie (Mr. H.) had no 
doubt, that a sense of public shame 
would have induced the directors to re¬ 
strain their headlong acquiescence in the 
over-reaching authority of the board ; 
and sorry he was to say, that on this and 
on many occasions they had allowed 
themselves to be trampled upon by an 
authority which should be brought to sup¬ 
port them against tyranny ami oppression. 
He (Mr. H.) should be grieved to call in 
question legal authority: but surely it be¬ 
came the court to resist a power which 
was assumed merely under the colour of 
law. In all events he would say that the 
law upon which the board of control 
acted was at least equivocal; and under 
such circumstances, if the directors had 
made a stand in defence of their own 
rigiits, public opiuiou and public coufi- 
deure would have upheld them in the 
pursuit of so laudable an object; for it 
was not be disputed that on many occa¬ 
sions a sense of public shame would do 
that, which law itself could not effect. 
'Hie directors had uow no excuse to ofTer, 
because they had been fairly warned and 
foretold of the consequences that would 
ensue from a passive submission to thia 
interference. To this inactivity must ne¬ 
cessarily be ascribed the hostile proceed¬ 
ing by mandamus. He should not be 
taking a rash view of the conduct of the 
directors, if he were to propose an amend¬ 
ment to the motion of his lion, friend, 
declaring that they had not upon all oc¬ 
casions exerted that vigilance, which they 
were in duty bound to exert, in protecting 
the rights of their constituents; because 
he must say, that the passive submis¬ 
sion of the directors had led to the pro¬ 
ceeding of mandamus. But at the same 
time that he condemned their remissness 
in not standing up against undue Influence, 
he could not but admire the spirited maq _ 
ner in which the motion of hit hon. 
friend spoke of tbe proceedings of the 
board of control; for he perfectly con¬ 
curred with his hon. friend in thinking 
that they were illegal and arbitrary, and 

Vot. IV. 3 U 
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that not a single letter of the law would 
bear ont that interpretation which they 
had so violently fixed upon its enact¬ 
ments. 

He did not wish to say a word upon 
the subject of the appeal to the privy 
council; but he could not help consider¬ 
ing it was quite a farce, to suppose that 
the privy council would be an impartial 
tribunal upon a question ef this nature. 
Indeed the same objection pervaded all 
the offices of government. What was an 
appeal from the admiralty or the navy 
board to the privy council ? It was no¬ 
thing more nor less, than an appeal from 
the minister to the minister. Perhaps it 
was idle to attempt the reformation of the 
principle, which obtained in every depart¬ 
ment of the state and was interwoven 
with its very structure. It was impossi¬ 
ble to alter it. But he only mentioned 
this as shewing the fallacy of looking to 
an impartial decision from the ministers of 
the crown in an appeal from the board of 
control. He certainly could not cast any 
direct blame upon the part which the 
minister had acted; although he thought 
there was something improper, as au ab¬ 
stract principle, and inconsistent with the 
notion of justice which iiad obtained in 
this country, in au appeal from the minis¬ 
ter to the minister. With respect to the 
protest of the court of directors, he cer¬ 
tainly thought it might have been worded 
in a different manner. That protest seem¬ 
ed to him, to put a constructive blame 
upon the proceedings of tire privy coun¬ 
cil; and lie thought the directors had 
rathfer gone too far in their construction 
of the conduct of the members of council. 
First it was stated, as a prominent fea¬ 
ture of their protest, that six out of 
twelve of the members had a direct in¬ 
terest in the question; and in consequence 
of this it was insinuated, that a different 
conduct was observed towards them, from 
.what would hare beeu observed towards 
all other men. Now he (Mr. H.) had no 
hesitation in saying, that he had himself 
been the instrument in recommending 
two or three appeals from public boards to 
the privy council. But it was quite noto¬ 
rious that an appeal from the decision of 
the admiralty or any other public body, 
was no more than an appeal from the 
miuister to the minister; and it would be 
invariably found that if an answer was 
desired upou such occasions from the mi¬ 
nister, the original decision would ine¬ 
vitably be affirmed. Therefore, from 
whatever department au appeal came, 
this rule of conduct was always followed. 
The court of directors then must not con¬ 
sider that any hardship or any unfair con¬ 
duct was peculiarly used towards them, 
in their appeal to the king and council. 

Having said this, and putting aside his 
Own opinion upou their original conduct. 


he must admit that the court of directors 
were entitled to the thanks of the court 
of proprietors for making this part of their 
resistance to the authority of the board of 
control. But lie could not help observing 
that he differed from them in opinion as to 
the mode of their resistance; and without 
being disposed to blame them, he thought 
it would hare been more wise if they had 
not carried their opposition to such an ex¬ 
tremity as inevitably involved an open 
breach between them and the board. It 
appeared to him that the court of direc¬ 
tors would have done enough for their 
own character and honor, in simply pro¬ 
testing against such an interpretation of 
the law as had been given by the board ; 
because it yet remained to be made out to 
his satisfaction, how far it was prudent 
for the court of directors, as sovereigns 
of a great empire, to have resisted the de¬ 
cision of a competent tribunal to whom 
they had submitted tiieir ease, and wait 
until the compulsory process of a man¬ 
damus issued iu order to enforce the ! r 
obedience to a legal decision. It was a 
question of very serious importance, whe¬ 
ther their example, in this particular, 
would not have an injurious iufiuer.ee 
upon the conduct of tiiose who were sub¬ 
ject to their own administration ; for it 
required very little ingetiuity of argument 
to demonstrate, that the example of dis¬ 
obedience in the governors, would leave a 
baneful effect upou the allegiance and sub¬ 
mission of the governed. It appeared to 
him. therefore, that 'he wiser course for 
the directors to pursue, would have beeu 
to have submitted to the decision upou 
the question of iaw, when it appeared to 
be against them, and resort to Parliament 
for a remedy agaiust the repetition of the 
proceeding which had given them so 
much uneasiness. Had he to advise them 
upon the subject, he should have recom¬ 
mended them to submit with cheerful¬ 
ness ; because iu doing that, they would 
have done their duty. It was true they 
might have a very unpleasant power im¬ 
posed upon them; but, at the same time, 
they would have the credit of having acted 
conformably to the declared law. If they 
had thought there was any imperfection 
in the act of Parliament itself, they could 
have appealed to that tribunal which was 
alone competent to afford them redress. 
In all events, it was the safer course for 
them to have submitted, rather than 
await the disgraceful proceeding of being 
compelled against their will to obey. This 
acquiescence in the decision of the consti¬ 
tuted authorities, even if they felt them¬ 
selves aggrieved by an unfair and improper 
interpretation of the law, would not have 
deprived them of the privilege of apply¬ 
ing to the legislature to correct the law, 
and prevent in future such an interpreta¬ 
tion as had been given to the act or par- 
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Hament; and if this had been the course 
adopted, they would at least have had the 
satisfaction of seeing that the public ap¬ 
probation went with them- It was the 
interest, not to say the duty, of the di¬ 
rectors, when they found the decision to 
be against them, to have immediately or¬ 
dered the payment of Major Hart's de¬ 
mand, however galling or offensive such 
n compliance might have been to their 
feelings; because they must have been 
awaie what influence their example would 
have upon the conduct of their own ser¬ 
vants. With what propriety could they 
proceed to the punishment of disobedi¬ 
ence in their servants if their own ex¬ 
ample evinced a contempt of all legal au¬ 
thority ? In illustration of his argument 
he would “ take a leaf out of their own 
bookfor he found that in the year 
1782, articles of impeachment were exhi¬ 
bited by the court of directors against a 
gentleman named White, a member of the 
council at Madras, for treating with con¬ 
tempt the authority of the directors, by 
acting in the conscientious discharge of 
his duty; but in doing which he had dis¬ 
obeyed the orders sent him from his supe¬ 
riors. IJpon what principle, then, were 
such proceedings adopted towards that 
gentleman, if it was not from a convic¬ 
tion that his contemptuous conduct would 
hold out an alarming example of dis¬ 
obedience to lawful authority ? He was 
afraid therefore, that the example of the 
directors in the present case might tend to 
unhinge that respect for law and order, 
which was so necessary to the establish¬ 
ment of every well organized government. 
It would have become the dignity of the 
Company, however unmerited the treat¬ 
ment they had received from the board of 
control, to have submitted to their au¬ 
thority under all the circumstances of the 
case. They should have borne in mind 
that the allegiance of their own subjects 
was threatened, and became endangered 
by their own example. They should have 
recollected that their ministers abroad 
looked to them for support in their com¬ 
mands, and that if they themselves held 
out an example of disobedience to supe¬ 
rior authority, it was impossible they could 
expect submission to their own decrees. 
To him, therefore, in this point of view, 
the ulterior resistance of the directors to 
the decision of the board of control was 
extremely imprudent, because itendauger- 
ed their own authority. To say the least 
of it, they had acted injudiciously, be¬ 
cause he thought their own authority 
would be best supported by an example in 
themselves of a cheerful submission to 
the decision of higher powers. 

Having detained the court so long he 
should now content himself by a simple 
declaration that he intended to support the 


motion of his bon. friend .—(Cries of 
question! question 1 question l) 

Mr. Lowndes said he could not give a 
silent vote upon this subject. He con¬ 
sidered that this was a question purely 
of power, and as a conflict between the 
interests of two public bodies. It was 
the clashing of interests of the East-lndia 
Company, who had certain vested rights, 
against an attempt on the part of the. 
board of control to over reach those 
rights, which were given to the Company 
by the law of the land. Of what use, 
he would ask, was an act of parliament, 
if it was in the power of any body of men 
to subvert its authority and set it aside as 
a dead letter ? It seemed to him that this 
was nothing more nor less than subver¬ 
ting the rights of parliament and setting 
the authority of the legislature at defiance. 
This was a case in which he trusted that 
the directors would he supported by all 
the proprietors of the East-lndia Com¬ 
pany. In all public bodies there would 
lx* clashing interests and conflicting opi¬ 
nions : but there was one point to which 
all men's minds, whatever their sentiments 
might be upon particular subjects, would 
converge with unanimity and harmony. 
He meant the subject of property, for be 
considered this solely as a question of 
property; and he must consider the pre¬ 
sent as an insidious attempt on the part 
of the hoard of control to grasp at the 
property of the Company: but he trusted 
that the court of proprietors, like true 
Englishmen, would maiifuliy stand up to 
defend their rights. Never was there a 
more gross attack made upon the Company 
than on the present occasion. What was 
it ? It was an attack upon the public purse 
of the Company, the ways mid means of 
the Company,—without which it was im¬ 
possible for them to go on for a moment. 
Property to them was like oil to the 
wheels of an engine; it was that which 
made all their movements glide so smooth¬ 
ly as it must be acknowledged they did. It 
may nave been observed that their affairs 
did not proceed so regularly as they might: 
but he ventured to say that, notwithstand¬ 
ing ail the aspersions and all the insidi¬ 
ous attacks which had been made upon 
them, and all the charges of their being 
an over grown, arbitrary, monopolizing 
Company, there was nothing to impeach 
the honesty and fairness of their transac¬ 
tions, and still less to question the legality 
of their proceedings, sanctioned, as they 
were, by the authority of au express act 
of parliament. What pretence had the 
board of coutrol, or any other body of 
men, for invading their lawful privileges, 
so long as the act of the legislature by 
which they were incorporated was of 
any force ? The East-lndia Company had 
courts of justice and judges of their own 
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to decide aH questions of dispute between 
them and the persons with whom they 
had any dealings; and what right bad the 
board of control to venture beyond those 
. limits assigned them by the legislature. 
But there was “ a snake in the grass 
and the plain matter of fart was that 
Commerce having a little declined, it was 
thought that the East-India Company 
Would submit to allow an encroachment 
Upon their privileges. It was now very 
well known that a considerable private 
trade was going on in India; but he trusted 
that the court would take care that private 
trade should not trench upon the com¬ 
merce which was vested in them by their 
charter: but above all, he trusted that 
the court of directors would adopt mea¬ 
sures immediately to do away that unfor¬ 
tunate impression which recent events had 
made upon the court of China. 

The Chairman here interrupted the 
honorable gentleman, and requested he 
would excuse bin, for calling him to 
order. He was now going into a subject 
which had nothing to do with the question 
before the court. He would have the 
goodness, therefore, to confine his obser¬ 
vations to the subject under considera¬ 
tion. 

Mr. Lowndes said he could only say, 
with respect to the question of mandamus, 
be thought there could be but one opinion 
upon the subject; and though his bon. 
friend (Mr. Hume) was pleased to observe 
that the court of directors had acted 
wrong in voting a grant to Lord Melville, 
he could not agree in the justice of his 
lion, friend's remarks upon that particular 
point. He acknowledged that his bon. 
friend was a prophet; bnt he was, also, 
like other pv phots on other occasions, 
who foretold things after they had hap¬ 
pened. (.4 laaqh !) He had heard of 
many prophecies which, never produced 
any thing. It seldom occurred that pro¬ 
phets took merit for their prescience until 
after the events they had foretold had 
come to pass : and it was probable that 
his hon. friend would never hare plumed 
himself upon his prophetic skill, if ac¬ 
cident had not brought about the event 
which he propliecied. For his own part 
he never had any faith in such prophets. 
Now, though the hon. gentlemen might 
have been pleased to vote against the 
grant of £20,000 to Lord Melville, he 
(Mr. L.) could not concur in the ground 
of his opposition. That noble lord, daring 
nine years of active service, had only 
£2,000, whereas his successor had 
£5,000, and When he contrasted the abili¬ 
ties of the noble lord, transcendent as 
they were, with those of his successor, 
he saw a wonderful difference between 
the merits of the two individuals. No man 
could dhubt that Lord Melville was a mao 


of superior abilities. He had died ex¬ 
tremely poor, and the directors had a 
right to take into consideration his past 
merits and services: and it struck him 
(Mr. L.) that however exalted the noble 
lord’s situation might have been in his 
life time, still though be were dead he was 
a proper object for consideration. 

The Chairman again called the hon. 
gentleman to order, and requested him 
to confine himself to the question before 
the court. 

Mr. Lowndes resumed and said that he 
considered the observations of his hon. 
friend as an attack upon himself, and 
upon every man who had voted for the 
grant of £20,000 to Lord Melville, and 
therefore, as an independent man, he 
had a right to shew that he was no cour¬ 
tier, and tiiat he did not wish to please 
any body unless his conscience approved 
the act. lie considered that lie had acted 
justly and pioperly in the vote lie gave ou 
that occasion; and therefore he conceived 
he had a right to defend himself, without 
being called to order. He was not only 
justifying his own conduct but that of the 
other proprietors who voted ou the same 
occasion. If they did the saute thing why 
was he not also entitled to the like privi¬ 
lege ? (cries of question ! question!) Why 
was he to be pinned down to any particu¬ 
lar point? his hon. friend had asserted 
that the conduct of the directors in grant¬ 
ing money to Lord Melville was a blot 
upon the Company. 

The Chairman again interposed aud 
in treated the hon. gentleman once more, to 
confine himself to the motion before the 
court. 

Mr. Loicndes said lie thought that an 
attack had been made on him for having 
voted for the £20,000 to Lord Melville, 
and he had a right to defend himself. 

The Chairman. That is uot the ques¬ 
tion before the court. 

Mr. Lowndes then said he would con¬ 
fine himself to the question of the manda¬ 
mus and say that the directors ought to 
assert the rights of the Company against 
any attempts made to endauger them; 
and above all, they should endeavour, by 
every exertion in their power, to prevent 
the present proceeding being set up as a 
precedent ou any future occasion. Had 
the court of directors entertained any 
doubt upon the provisions of the act of 
parliament, they ought to have applied 
to the legislature to ascertain with more 
precision the boundaries between them 
and the board of control; for he appre¬ 
hended that the whole of the present mis¬ 
chief arose from the imperfect provisions 
of the act, and gave room for quibbles 
and misconceptions. If the Company had 
a right to the privileges which they claim¬ 
ed, they ought to ba defined with certain- 
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ty. Should ir not be thought that he was 
deviating from the question, he would 
advert to a point which had arisen in his 
mind, in consequence of the quotation 
which had been read by the hou. mover, 
from one of Mr. Pitt’s speeches; but he 
kuew very well tliat if he did so, he 
should be called to order. 'I be observa¬ 
tion he had to make was however ex¬ 
tremely short. Mr. Pitt, in speakiug of 
the revenue of the Company, had alluded 
to the word patronage. It so happened 
at this moment that an lion, aud learned 
friend of his (Mr. Jackson) who had 
served the Company for upwards of twenty- 
live years in the most essential particulars, 
was unable to procure a writership for a 
nephew whom he was going to send out 
upon a less advantageous service. That 
his hon. friend should want a writership 
for so dear a relative was a reproach to 
the Company. That hon. gentleman had 
been their servaut for tweuty-five years, 
•luring which time he had saved them tcu 
or twelve millions of money: and yet— 

The Chairman. If the hon. proprie¬ 
tor will not coufine himself to the ques¬ 
tion, it is impossible that he can be 
heard. He wearies the patience of other 
gentlemen, and he had better sit down. 

Mr. Lowndes after complaining of the 
hardship of his case in being refused a 
hearing when other gentlemen were heard 
with patience, said he should sit down 
without any further observations. 

The hon. D. Kinnaird rose, and said, 
that if he were to omit the present oppor¬ 
tunity of expressing his sentiments in sup¬ 
port of a question for approving the con. 
duct of the court of directors, who had 
resisted powers which had been forced 
improperly from their lawful purpose, in 
order to control them and the Com¬ 
pany, he should feel himself liable to the 
imputation of a want of candor, because 
having frequently found fault with their 
conduct, he should -be extremely unwil¬ 
ling to withoid his support from them, 
when he knew, in his conscience, they 
deserved it. It was with a view therefore 
to set hibwelf right with the directors as 
well as the court of proprietors, that he 
now presented himself to their notice. 
His observations (however important the 
subject) sbotdd be confined within narrow 
bounds. 

He was clearly of opinion, that this 
was a case where the act of parliament, 
ai expounded by its framers, and as .un¬ 
derstood at the time the legislature sanc¬ 
tioned it, had been perverted from its due 
puspeee to give a control to the minister 
of the crown: but he was far from think¬ 
ing that this was the only instance, and 
he Was still further from thinking that it 
was one of the most important instances, 
in which the act had been so perverted. 
On the contrary (he spoke it sincerely) he 


thought that the directors had tried tiio 
question of power under the most disad¬ 
vantageous circumstances; for when they 
applied themselvescaudidly to the subject, 
when they came to digest the immense 
mass of papers before the court, and 
ascertain whut was really the substance 
of the questiou, which they were willing 
should be discussed aud submitted for 
the consideration of the proprietors, and 
wheu they came to dismiss from it all 
that extraneous and voluminous matter 
in which it was involved, they would find 
themselves contesting for their rights 
upon an occasion, when in point of law 
it was extremely difficult to obtain a 
satisfactory conclusion: be meant, upon 
the construction of the act of parliament, 
and particularly upon those clauses which 
were the peculiar subject of .liscussion* 
Even to a legal mind, the same difficulty 
must occur: and he could uot but think 
that if the court of directors meant to 
try the. questiou upon a point of law, it 
was their duty to have brought it before 
the tribunal of public opinion, and to 
have shewn to the court of proprietors, in 
the first instance, the power which the 
board of control intended to assume, not 
to assume openly, (which would have 
been more honorable on their parts), but 
in a covert manner, aud that for such a 
considerable length of time. He was of 
opinion with his hou. friend who spoke 
last but one, that the court of directors 
themselves had contributed to the erection 
of that monstrous hydra, which was now 
about openly to crush them. He felt him¬ 
self therefore considerably embarrassed 
as to the extent of the discussion into 
which lie should enter, because he eras 
free to say, that giving all the attention 
he could to the legal arguments which 
were contained in the papers, it was n 
matter of great difficulty with him to say 
whether this questiou was or was not to 
be considered as a military, a commercial, 
or a civil questiou. It was quitedear that, 
in the mauner in which the directors had 
conducted their case, they had iuvbtvad 
themselves in considerable difficulties t 
for they had themselves, in the words of 
their counsel, declared that it was not n 
military question ; aud therefore he bag* 
ged to ask, whether they were prepared 
to say that it was a commercial question I 
For his own part he must undoubtedly con* 
sider it as a matter relating to policy or 
government, because that appeared to him. 
Under the true construction of the whole 
spirit of the act of parliament, tobetim 
only ground upon which it could be con* 
sidered. To him it appeared unquestion¬ 
ably, to be a matter of civil government 
in thejudiriai department. 

His -bon. friend who first addressed the 
court had said that Major Hart’s earn was 
decided t but be (Mr. K.) begged that tiw 
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court would not be misled by so extraor¬ 
dinary a mistake. So far from Major 
Hart's case being decided, it appeared 
clear that the only qnestion all along, had 
been between the board of control and 
the court of directors. It was extremely 
important, therefore, to fix in the minds 
of the court, what the precise question 
was between those two bodies. That 
question was positively no more than 
this,—namely—what tribunal should de¬ 
cide the question between Major Hart 
and the East-India Company ? The board 
of control had recommcuded to the direc¬ 
tors to make payment of Major Hart's 
claim after a certain rate. On the other 
hand, the court of directors proposed, 
that their military board should regulate 
the mode of payment, and that Major 
Hart should produce his vouchers. To 
that the board of control said, it was 
extremely unfair to compel him to pro¬ 
cure vouchers, when the directors them¬ 
selves knew that he had none to produce. 
Therefore the state of the case was this ; 
the directors proposed that the military 
board should give him a specific sum tor 
each seer of rice, ora smaller sum, if they 
thought the smaller was a fair rate of 
compensation. But when the military 
board had decided at what rate they 
would pay, the dispute would not then 
have been ended; for it would remain for 
Major Hart to say, whether he would ac¬ 
cept such rate of compensation. He 
might or might not accept it. He was 
not obliged to do so, for lie might appeal 
to any tribunal of justice, as between 
himself and the Company. Therefore it 
was a mistake to say, that Major Hart’s 
case was even far advanced in its pro¬ 
gress towards decision. It was uot in a 
state- of advancement. Bat the court of 
directors and the board of control, so far 
from having quarrelled upon a question of 
putting their hand into the pocket of the 
company, it was really a question, whether 
the board of control had a right to give 
any recommendation to the tribunal to 
which Major Hart’s case had been re¬ 
ferred for decision. Now, he begged the 
attention of the court to that circum¬ 
stance ; for that was really the main ques¬ 
tion : and it was a misrepresentation of 
the case to suppose, that the board of 
control were putting their hands at once 
into the pocket of the Company, or to 
suppose that they had said,** if you don’t 
nay this money we will compel you.'* The 
Interference of the board was merely ia 
directing the method to be pursued by 
the military board, in coming to a con¬ 
clusion upon Major Hart’s claim : and 
when that was done. Major Hart was not 
aaBduded by it; for he had his option 
afterwards to go Into a court of law with 
the directors. Therefore he (Mr. K.) 
begged that this question might be rightly 


uuderstoood: and he was borne out in 
saying that in this very mistake, (which 
was one, of many instances, in which 
the question seemed to have been misun¬ 
derstood), the true point at issue between 
the directors and the hoard was either 
lost sight of, or so much involved, as to 
defy a plain and rational decision upon it. 
He therefore charged the directors not 
only with having mistaken the nature of 
the question itself, but likewise with 
having tried it in a most injudicious man¬ 
ner, in consequence of the proceedings 
they had adopted, because so far from 
trying it with reference to the general 
spirit of the act of parliament, and refer¬ 
ring to a large construction of the inten¬ 
tions of the legislature, it was left to be 
tried by mere verbal criticism. If the 
question were to be tried, as it certainly 
ought, upon its own merits, and if it 
were to rest upon good, common, plain 
sense, he could not conceive why it 
should be decided by the subtle distinc¬ 
tion of lawyers. What was to prevent 
a jury of twelve honest men, with plain 
common sense, from being left (as the 
juries of this country were left in many 
most important cases), to apply the act 
of parliament to the case submitted to 
their consideration. Such a tribunal was 
competent te the decision of such a ques¬ 
tion : but in this case, unfortunately, so 
far from taking a large view of the sub¬ 
ject, and looking at the power assumed 
by the board of control upon broad and 
general principles, the issue was left to 
be tried upon a few expressions in the act 
of parliament: and yet the court of direc¬ 
tors caine to their constitutents conten¬ 
ding before them, that this was a vital 
point connected with the interests of the 
company, and after such a confession 
they vdhtured to submit a decision, (which 
involved the Company in the disgrace of 
having a mandamus issued against them 
before the whole people of India), to the 
result of a mere verbal contest as to the' 
construction of an act of Parliament in 
this particular case, narrowing it down 
to three clauses, nay, down to the ques¬ 
tion, whether this claim of Major Hart 
came within the description of “ allow- 
“ ance or gratuity.” This was the ground 
upon which the directors elected' to pro¬ 
ceed. They contented themselves with 
submitting a question of vital importance 
to the decision of a legal quibble. They 
wished to defend themselves by saying 
this came within the meaning of the 
words “ allowance or gratuityi” and 
that if it should turn out that Major 
Hart was paid a larger sam than in strict¬ 
ness he was entitled to, the surplus 
should be considered as a gratuity at al¬ 
lowance. They were willing to defend 
themselves upon that narrow ground, nod 
with such a quibble they resorted to the 
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court of King’s Bench, and there the point, 
so fined down, was decided against them. 
The court decided the case there, upon the 
simple question of allowance or gratuity: 
and then the Company were directed to 
go to the privy council. How did they 
go there, why—upon the construction of 
another clause of the act; namely, whe 
ther this was a military or a commercial 
question ? Was there a gentleman on the 
other side of the bar, he would ask, who 
would get up and say that this was a com¬ 
mercial question? He (Mr. K.) admit¬ 
ted that this was a question which was 
not intended, by the act of parliament, 
to be investigated by the board of con¬ 
trol ; but the fact was, that there hav¬ 
ing been mauy other acts done by the 
board of control, which were tacitly 
submitted to by the directors, the latter 
felt themselves precluded, by their previous 
submissions, from entering upon the broad 
ground upou which the question ought to 
be considered: and lie would tell that hon. 
body, that if they had applied to the court 
of proprietors, that ground would have 
been taken by them, and the directors 
would have beeu placed upon it, in spite 
of themselves. He, for one, would cer¬ 
tainly have been unwilling to try the merits 
of a great and important question like 
this upon mere technical definitions and 
verbal criticisms. Had the directors 
brought the question before their consti¬ 
tuents, they would in all events have had 
the gratuitous and zealous assistance of 
his hon. and learned friend (Mr. Jackson). 
They would have had his assistance in a 
place where they could derive advantage 
from his learning, free of interest or pre¬ 
judice. For his (Mr. K’s) part, he should 
have been most happy to derive assistance 
from that gentleman’s talents and legal 
acquirements ; and he was quite persuad¬ 
ed, that the rest of the proprietors would 
have beeu most grateful for his counsel 
and advice upon such an occasion. It 
seemed therefore to him that the direc¬ 
tors were much to blame In their want of 
confidence in this court, from whom it 
was quite obvious they might have derived 
considerable advantage, not only from the 
strength which numbers would have 
given, but from the advice and assistance 
which they were capable of affording, as 
allies in such a contest. This was a ques¬ 
tion which ought to bare been submitted 
to the tribunal of public opinion, and not 
'to the professional construction of an act 
of parliament; in descending to which it 
was natural to suppose, tbat the general 
principles of the law would be kept in the 
back ground. He was extremely sorry, 
therefore, that lie should be obliged to 
qualify the thanks which were due to the 
directors for the opposition they had 

£ v6u to the board of control, with any 
ling like public censure; but he could not 


discharge his duty conscientiously, if he 
did not thus express his sentiments upon 
their conduct. He trusted, however, that 
this would be the beginning of a new 
course, and that tbc Company were about 
to adopt sentiments and principles of act¬ 
ing, whicli would hereafter protect them 
from similar eucroachments upon their 
privileges. He trusted that, in future, 
they would shew themselves not only 
jealous of their rights, but able to defend 
themselves against any imputation or 
any attaek upou their character r but in 
doing this, he persuaded himself the di¬ 
rectors would feel the importance of at¬ 
taching to their cause a just confidence iu 
the support aud advice of their consti¬ 
tuents:—that if they should be again 
placed in such a situation, they would 
come to this court for assistance, upon 
those points where public opinion must 
have its influence. Far was he from think¬ 
ing that there was not amongst the four 
and twenty directors, its much learning, 
ability and honesty os on this side the 
bar; but, at the same time, it could not be 
disputed, that it was no iuconsiderahle ad¬ 
vantage to that body, to have the advice, 
the assistance, and the confidence of all 
their constituents. He meant nothing 
invidiously, but he thought it was the 
duty, as well as the interest of the direc¬ 
tors, to cultivate the good opinion of the 
proprietors by a timely deference to their 
honest judgment. 

Before he went further in his remarks, 
he would notice one observation of his 
hon. friend who spoke last but one (Mr. 
Hume). His lion, friend had expressed 
a wish, that the directors had not resist¬ 
ed the board of control, by going to the 
court of King’s Bench to be subjected to a 
mandamus , after the question had been 
decided by the privy council. Now, he 
did not quite concur iu his hon. friend's 
opinion; for he could not but think that 
the directors were justified in resorting to 
any measure which afforded a prospect 
of having their grievances understood and 
felt by all classes of the community: and 
therefore he thought, that the more pub¬ 
lic their resistance, it would be eventually 
the better. It was a great thing to be 
able to complain; and hence the advaa- 
tageof the right of petition. It was a 
satisfaction to the oppressed and injured, 
to be able to excite the sympathy, at least, 
of their countrymen. In this point of 
view, therefore, the public statement of 
the Company’s case, as a grievance, would 
he of advantage, because it would operate 
as a warning to others. He could not 
conceive any ham in resistance, as long 
as there was the least chance of resistance 
being of use: consequently, so.long as 
there was no barm in resistance, resist¬ 
ance was commendable. It were to be 
wished, however, that when the directors 
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received the mandamus, the; had ashed 
for the sympathy of their constituents: 
iter in such a critical moment the effer¬ 
vescence of friendship, and community of 
interest, most have been consolatory to 
the executive body, under the insult which 
had been offered them. If they had done 
this, they would not only have met with 
condolence and sympathy, bat have been 
borne upon the shoulders of the proprie¬ 
tors in triumph. To him, then, it appear¬ 
ed, that no harm could result from their 
resistance; for, on the contrary,he thought 
the want of resistance sooner, was the 
rock upon which they had split. 

After this remark, he must make one 
observation upon the subject of the papers 
themselves, because, when he held up the 
enormous volume which had been laid be¬ 
fore the proprietors, he could not but con¬ 
ceive, that it afforded somewhat of an 
apology for an aberration from that path, 
which had been chalked out for this day’s 
proceedings. Undoubtedly, be was dis¬ 
posed to pay every attention to what had 
fallen from the chair; because every sug¬ 
gestion coming from so dignified a situa¬ 
tion was entitled to respect; and most 
happy was he to join his testimony in 
praise of the conduct of the hon. gentle¬ 
man who recently filled it. The interests 
of the Company, the tranquillity and dig¬ 
nity of the proceedings of this court, and 
the regularity of their debates, depended 
upon the conduct of the chairman; and 
proud was he in adding his euloglum to 
the character of a gentleman who hod so 
mainly contributed, by hie dignified de¬ 
meanour, to tite attainment of tliese im¬ 
portant points. Therefore what had 
alien from the hon. gentleman in the 
chair upon the subject of mixing up Major 
Hart’s case with the present questiou, 
must have been suggested, rather as a re¬ 
commendation than as a dictum ; and it 
was one of his (Mr. K's) complaints against 
tiie directors, that they had so overlaid 
this plain and simple question with the 
story of Major Hart, that from the begins 
ling to die end, that story had been told 
five times over: nay,.even in the directors' 
own protest, which might have been a 
simple protest against the power of the 
board of control, three-fourths of the 
papers were occupied by the details of 
tfejor Hart’s case; and'then thepwprie- 
tent were to'be>told, that in taking this 
autyeet up, they weie not to touoh upon 
the merits of that case!—and any man 
wbo eqptared to say a word upon it, must 
be put down as dirorderiy! Why, the 
comb were so mint np, that it was impos¬ 
sible te toueh upon the one without ad- 

S ing to the other. Nay, it was impoa- 
a to-help entering into the particulars 
ef Mojor Hart's case in 1 arguing the ques- 
tiMsof power. BvenLord Bflenborough, 
aatfl$titodo«Mtl iaetruotedfo aigoe the 


case, dwelt entirely upon the merits of 
Major Hart’s case, and it was not in their 
power to do otherwise: and yet the pro¬ 
prietors were to be told that they must 
eonfine themselves to the merits of the 
question immediately before the court- 
If this were a good rule for the proprie¬ 
tors, why did not the directors themselves 
exhibit it in their own example. The 
fact was, however, they found it impossi¬ 
ble to confine themselves to the question 
of principle. But they did not even con¬ 
fine themselves merely to the considera¬ 
tion of the merits of the Major’s case; for 
there was some invisible commentator 
upon the papers. The directors did not 
simply content themselves with submit¬ 
ting the document to the proprietors, but 
they brought them forward with notes— 
very copious—very pithy—and all against 
Major Hartvery stroug reasoning—but 
there was nothing to he found which told 
for the Major. Surely, the proprietors 
ought to have the name of this invisible 
commentator. Would the directors he 
good enough to refer their constituents to 
the author of these comments. Who was 
the gentleman ? Let him come forward, 
and inform the court, by what authority, 
and under whose countenance, he meddled 
with these papers ? If he was some ob¬ 
scure individual, he (Mr. K.) should like 
to have an opportunity of answering him. 
But it was impossible to find him in the 
dark. To him (Mr. K.) some of these 
comments appeared extremely improper; 
and that very unfair inferences were 
drawn from them, not to say bad reason¬ 
ing; therefore he must say in his own 
name, as well as in the name of Major 
Hart, (with whom he had no connexion) 
and in the name of common justice, that 
it was impossible to look at these papers 
without being folly impressed with the 
conviction, that Major Hart had been 
the main object through the whole of 
these proceedings, in the first instance. 
This he was obliged to say; and though 
he had no disposition whatever, to treat 
what had follen from the chair with dies 
respect (which he must consider to hare 
been suggested in pursuance of the plan 
recommended by the hon. mover), vet’be 
could not help, as a matter of jus¬ 
tice to Mqjor Hart, taking this opportuni¬ 
ty of saying, that in his conscience he be¬ 
lieved him a most ill-used manthat he 
had suffered beyond all measure, and that 
the directors had not given him a tribunal 
before which he could fairly lay his case. 

A court martial would have decided the \ 
question; or a board of general officers 
might hare disposed of it It was true, 
w board of inquiry was established ia 
the first, instance, which board of inquiry 
merely gave'a recommendation; but not 
ln-the form of any legal or judicial pro¬ 
ceeding. They gave a recommendation m 
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the governor-general, and then the go- 
i ernor-general suspended the Major. And 
When that gentlemah’s case came to he 
discussed, he (Mr. K.) would have a good 
deal to say as to the motives of that .■pro¬ 
ceeding. The Major then wrote to the 
court of directors. 

Mr. Impey rose to speak to order* He 
really thought that on the part of the 
friends of Major Hart, it was extremely 
injudicious as well as ii'regular, after what 
had fallen from the chair, to be entering 
now into the case of that gentieuiau. The 
friends of Major Hart would have an op¬ 
portunity at a future period of fully con¬ 
sidering tiie merits of his case; but until 
that period arrived, it would be better to 
abstain from the discussion. He hoped 
the hon. and worthy proprietor who seem¬ 
ed to be of the same opinion, would ab¬ 
stain from further argument upon this 
part of the subject. 

Mr. Lowndes said, “ l think, after you 
have mixed up the question with these com¬ 
mentaries, the proprietors have a right to 
discuss the subject in their own way.” 

The Chairman said, that when the hon. 
gentleman (Mr. Kinnaird) had passed 
some animadversions upon the line of con¬ 
duct which he had taken in recommend-, 
ing to the court to pursue the sugges¬ 
tion made by the hou. mover, he had 
sat with great patience: but he must now 
submit to the court, whether this was a 
proper time to touch upon the topic of 
Major Hart’s particular case ! 

Mr. Kinnaird said, he could only justi¬ 
fy the course he had taken, by reading 
the directors* resolution of protest. That 
resolution of protest entered into a detail 
of the particulars of Major Hart’s case, 
which he (Mr. K.) took to be the matter 
which the court were now called upon to 
decide. 

Mr. Impey reminded the hon. gentle¬ 
man, that the question which tiiis court 
was called upon to decide, merely related 
to the subject of the mandamus, and to 
the conduct of the directors in resisting 
the interference of the board of control. 

Mr. Kinnaird idiA, he felt himself jus¬ 
tified, as he conceived, in referring to the 
resolution of protest of. the court of di¬ 
rectors, for the purpose of finding out- 
the grounds of the directors’ conduct in 
opposing the board of control. But if, 
hi that resolution of protest, he should 
sot be able to find the reasons .of the di¬ 
rectors for such conduct,, it. certainly 
would be presumptuous for him to speak 
to their conduct, unless he was permitted 
to refer to the papers before the coutt. 
Upon looking therefore, at the protest, 
lie found, a full detail at Major Hart’s 
sue, and he must conclude that the di- 
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rectors thought it absolutely necessary 
to enter into that detail, in order to 
enable the proprietors to understand 
the grouuds of their conduct. With the 
leave, then, of the court, he would speak 
to those points, rather than read them 
from the protest. If the honorable and 
learned gentleman who had called him 
(Mr. K.) to order, preferred his read¬ 
ing the document itself, which it was ne¬ 
cessary for him to do, in order to answer 
the objection made, be (Mr. K.) begged 
to suggest, that the hon. and learned gen¬ 
tleman could not offer a stronger proof of 
being himself out of order, than by com¬ 
pelling him to adopt that course. He had 
not many observations to make, and he 
had only to say that the interruption he 
had experienced did not tend much to 
save the time of the court, which lie wad 
most desirous of doing, had lie. been per¬ 
mitted to proceed in his own way. lie was 
about to say that Major Hart, therefore, 
had had no tribunal assigned him to which 
lie could submit his case for an equitahle 
decision ; and it was from that unfortu¬ 
nate circumstance that the directors had 
got into tiiis scrape ; for they had taken 
upon themselves to pass what they thought, 
would be a complete estopelliug resolution 
against Major Hart, by ordering certain 
vouchers to be produced, the existence of - 
which that gentleman had himself distinct¬ 
ly denied; and had assigned that as a. 
reason for their not forthcoming (a direc¬ 
tor “ no”). He (Mr. K.) understood 
that Major Hart had declared, that he 
had not any vouchers to establish the 
prices at which he purchased the rice (the 
same gentleman >( no.”) I find that 
is expressly stated in the examination of 
Major Hart. 

Mr. Impey said, it would be more con¬ 
venient to hear Major Hart's case another 
time. 

Mr. Kinnaird said, he apprehended he 
was now speaking to the very point be¬ 
fore the court; and as the directors had 1 
declared the ground upan which they had. 
acted, he conceived lie had a right to ex¬ 
amine into tiiose grounds, and to point 
out to the court of proprietors the true 
question which they had to decide, after 
an examination of those voluminous pa¬ 
pers ; for he apprehended that the court 
really did not know the question intended 
to be propounded to them, and that they 
were not aware of the mistake into which 
many of them must hare fallen. Upon' 
what ground, he would ask, was the 
court to be precluded from going into the 
merits of the case, which was argued ex¬ 
clusively upon its own particulars ? This' 
case was unique in circumstances, and- 
there was no probability of its ever .being 
drawn into precedent by the board 1 of. 
control. Such a case never impeded be*> 
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fore, and, probably, never would again. 
What was the cue ? why an officer had 
been dismissed who claimed that he had a 
right to a certain sum of money at the 
hands of the Company; and it arose out 
of this peculiarity of circumstances; that 
the directors declared by their counsel, 
Sir Samuel Romiily and Mr. Adam, men 
Of the first legal authority in the coun- 
that Major Hart was not a mili¬ 
tary servant, but was to all intents and 
purposes, no other than a vender of rice.” 
This was said by the directors'owu learn¬ 
ed counsel;—what did the directors then 
do upon that? why, the next thing they 
did was to declare, that Major Hart was 
sot to be treated as a mere vender of rice, 
hut that their military board was to de¬ 
cide the point, and that, connected with 
his previous duty, he was to be consider¬ 
ed as au officer in the Company's service ; 
—why, it was out of this difficulty that 
the board of control had erected the pre¬ 
tence of interfering in this proceeding. 
The directors' own letter upon the sub¬ 
ject was a military letter: a letter ia the 
military department, and not in the com¬ 
mercial department. Therefore the board 
of control had said hi the first instance, 
that in as much os the directors had ad¬ 
mitted, that this was not like a negotia¬ 
tion with their saddler or military accou¬ 
trement maker, they must be considered 
m -having given up the question as to 
Major Hart's being a military man; and 
yet, what was most extraordinary, he 
vyas nevertheless dismissed from the 
service. Now what did lord Ellenborough, 
upon the argument upou this case, say ? 
m would quote his lordship’s words as 
well as those of Mr. Serjeant Bosanqnet. 
Mr. Serjeant Bosanquet, after using many 
other arguments, stated that Major Hart 
made no remonstrance or objection against' 
general Harris’s order to bring his private 
•tores on the official books; and that con¬ 
sequently this grain, as part.of tlie public 
grain, was supplied to the army: and 
then he said, “ there is no express bar- 

E iin on the subject.” Upon which lord 
llenborough observed, “ there was no 
obligation on him as commissary to sup¬ 
ply- I do not say it was not a very expe¬ 
dient thing on the part of general Harris : 
but it being Major Hart’s private-'proper- 
ty, nobody could convert it to his own 
wee, without Major Hart’s consent.” 
Upon which Mr. Serjeant Bosanquet said, 
* f no my lord; therefore I contend that 
It Ivan not done by force; hut that Major 
Hart complied in bringing it on the books, 
and then matters stood as if Major Hart 
had purchased this com at Madras or any 
?ther place for the public.” What did 
ford Ellen borough say ? Did he say that 
what was done was conclusive evidence 
•f idybarjtih having been made, Or any 


price being charged ?-—No: loro Ellenbo- 
rough said, “ No: he is ordered to enter 
it as an item of account; but that dees 
not give it the character of having been 
purchased for the public. He acquiesces 
in the direction to enter it; but it ought 
to be considered as if he had not so en¬ 
tered, and as if it stood in its original si¬ 
tuation.” 

Supposing then it was necessary as a 
matter of expediency, to take this grain 
by force from Major Hart, still Major 
Haft had^ a right to have a judicial 
decision upon his claim; but upon the 
question o t compensation coming to 
be considered, the court of directors 
said, “ we alone are to decide upon it.” 
They did not offer to refer the ques¬ 
tion to the decision of a court of justice 
and therefore by their own coaduct they 
subjected themselves to the interference 
of the board of coutrol, by dictating, as 
the directors did, that Major Hart was in 
the situatiou of any other render of goods 
for the service of the Company. The di¬ 
rectors had contented themselves with 
standing upon the ground which their 
learned counsel had taken, who declared 
it to be their opinion, that Major Hart 
was precisely in the same situation as any 
other private vender would be. As an 
abstract question of law, therefore, he (Mr. 
K.) could not help thinking that the law 
was against the directors: but then he was 
free to say that this, and all other such con¬ 
structions of an act of parliament leading to> 
such a result as they did, were such as this 
court ought to resist. He was only sorry 
that this construction was not resisted in 
a more powerful manner; and he could 
not but think, that if the court of pro¬ 
prietors had been consulted, and that a 
statement had been made to them of such 
a power being lodged in the board of con¬ 
trol, the public would have gone with the 
court in a petition to parliament to reme¬ 
dy the evil complained of. But not hav¬ 
ing done so, he was inclined to tiiink that 
the directors considered themselves as 
concluded by preceding acts of the hoard 
of control, and that they had no right to 
any sympathy from the public. With 
these observations, the bon. gentleman 
concluded by supporting the motion. 

Mr. Impey said, it was with great un¬ 
willingness that he now rose to addrcss 
the court updn a question with respect to 
which he had confidently anticipated an 
unanimous conclusion. Undoubtedly he 
should have sat a silent auditor of thin 
discussion, had jt not been for the most 
extraordinary speech which had just been 
delivered by the hon. gentleman who 
spoke last; and which he confessed sur¬ 
passed every thing he had ever heard from 
a gentleman protesting himself to be in 
favour of tkt motion before the court* 
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Every word of that speech seemed to be 
ip direct opposition to the motion of the 
hon. gentleman who had brought forward 
the question. It was very true that the 
mass of papers before the court, were 
such, and their contents so multifarious, 
that without a specific notice of what was 
the subject for the immediate considera¬ 
tion of the court, they might have been 
wandering in a sea of discussion, without 
any chance of coming to an unanimous 
opinion. Therefore it was important for 
the court to be informed that they were 
met merely to consider the conduct of the 
court of directors in opposing the autho¬ 
rity that was attempted to be exercised 
over them for so considerable a length of 
time, by the board of control; and af¬ 
terwards iu appealing to the privy council. 
If on this .occasion, lioaorable gentlemen 
had confined themselves to these points, 
he was almost comiuccd that the proprie¬ 
tors would have b'.'en much earlier dis¬ 
missed i for it was impossible to say much 
upon such a subject. In the few words 
he should offer to the court, he would en¬ 
deavour to confine himself strictly to the 
point in discussion. In considering the 
conduct of the court of directors, it was 
not at all necessary, however the court 
might approve of it, that they should 
coudemn the conduct of any parties. It 
was not because the directors had been iu 
the right, that therefore Major Hart was 
necessarily iu the wrong;—it did not ne¬ 
cessarily follow, tiiat the board of con¬ 
trol aud the privy couucii were in the 
wrong, because the court of directors had 
doue their duty.. The court should re¬ 
collect that they were not now called upon 
to consider the conduct of any of these 
persons; aud that the only question for 
them to decide was, whether, upon the 
state of facts disclosed in the papers be¬ 
fore the court, the line of conduct which 
the court of directors had adopted, was 
such as they were in duty bound to ob¬ 
serve in their transactions with the board 
of control. Upoq ail other points be 
should expressly avoid saying any thing. 
With respect to Major Hart, the papers 
/dative to his case were certainly volumi¬ 
nous : and if it should be at auy time the 
wish of Major Hart to bring his case before 
the court, he (Mr. 1.) pledged himself to 
make himself acquainted with the whole 
of that gentleman’s case, to give it an un¬ 
biassed consideration, and an unbiassed 
vote, upon whateverproposition might be 
founded tbereon. But he must think 
it would he extremely injudicious in the 
friends of Major Hart to attempt to mix 
hp hiis eqse with the present question; 
first, because it was wholly unconnected 
with its and, secondly, because it was 
placing Major Hart in a very awkward and 
dis agr ee a ble situation, aa being the In¬ 


strument of what turned out to be tbe 
cause of a very serious attack upon the 
rights of the directorial body; and, al¬ 
though he was not personally acquainted' 
with Major Hart, and could not call him¬ 
self his friend, he was of opinion that tlie 
friends of Major Hart should abstain es¬ 
pecially from introducing his name. lie 
admitted that it was impossible for tha 
court of directors to make their case un¬ 
derstood here, in the kiug’s-bench, or be¬ 
fore the privy couucii, without laying be¬ 
fore those tribunals Major Hart’s case; 
but still the merits of that case were 
wholly distinct from tiic merits of tlie 
case of tbe directors in opposiug the con¬ 
duct of the board of control ou this 
occasion. 

The worthy and honorable proprietor, 
who spoke last, seemed to be strangely 
puzsled to know what was the question in 
dispute ?r-whether it was a commercial 
question, a military question, or auy 
other question ? It appeared to him (Mr. 
Impey), upou tlie statcmrht of the cir¬ 
cumstances of tlie case, that nothing could 
be more clear than the question intended 
to be agitated. The foots of the case 
were these: 

In the year 1799, at the siege of Se- 
ringapatatu, it was discovered that them 
was a famine in the camp which threaten¬ 
ed all the operations of the army with a 
total failure. Under these circumstances 
it was stated to the commander-in-chief, 
from Major Hart, that he himself was in 
possession of a large quantity of grain, 
which might be converted to the use of 
tlie army. Lord Harris immediately di¬ 
rected that it should be converted to lh« 
use of the army; and afterwards a dis¬ 
pute arose, between the Kast-ludia Com¬ 
pany and Major Hart, how this grain 
should be paid for. (Order ! order l) 

The Chairman. I beg the lion, pro¬ 
prietor will not go into the story of Major 
Halt. (Hear! hear! a laugh). 

Mr. Impey said, he was not going into 
tbe case of Major Hart; but he was 
anxious that the nature of the question 
which the court of directors had brought 
before the court of king’s-beneb and the 
privy council, should be distinctly under¬ 
stood, because he apprehended that the 
nature of the question submitted to those 
tribunals should necessarily be stated, in 
considering the conduct of the court of 
directors; he should therefore proceed 
to observe upon this as a common cose 
between private individuals, and consider 
the government of the country simply in 
tbe character of a private individual- 
Looking at this then, in that point f| , 
view, it might be considered a subject 
for discussion in a court of law in an ac¬ 
tion of trespass, and might bs determined 
br a Jury of the country. Bat, in tht 
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course of this dispute, the board of con¬ 
trol took upon themselves to decide the 
(.uestion ; for they sent down an order to 
the court of directors to transmit, a des¬ 
patch to India, by which the government 
abroad was directed to pay Major Hart 
alter a certain rate. It suggested itself 
Immediately to the court of directors, 
that in this the board of control were ex¬ 
ceeding their powers; that they were di¬ 
recting the disposition of the Company's 
money, without any authority so to do. 
Accordingly, the directors took legal opi¬ 
nions upon the case, and consulted sonic 
of the most eminent men iu the profes¬ 
sion of the law; amongst whom were 
Sir Samuel Shepherd, Sir Samuel Ro- 
tnilly, and Sir Arthur Piggot ; and from 
the consideration which those distinguish¬ 
ed luminaries of the law gave to the ques¬ 
tion, they were clearly of opinion, that 
the court of directors were right, and the 
hoard of control wrong. Under these 
circumstances he would put it to the court 
of proprietors, whether it was possible 
for the directors to have pursued any 
other conduct than that which they had 
adopted ? if the proprietors were of opi¬ 
nion, that the power of the Company was 
not worth contending for, tiie natural 
Consequence must be, that they would 
think the directors had done wrong; but 
if they thought tiiat it was worth con¬ 
tending for, and that the directors ought 
to have gone on still further to resist the 
power of the board of coutrol, then they 
must accede to the motion now proposed 
for approving their conduct. If it were 
the opinion, as it appeared to be, of some 
gentlemen iu the court, that the Company 
ought to have resisted, without even con¬ 
sulting any legal authorities upon the 
subject, a forty ri, with the circumstance 
of their being backed by the first legal 
adyicc in the country, it was quite im¬ 
possible for any man to say that the di¬ 
rectors had not done their duty in ad. 
vocating and defending the rights of the 
Company. He would make one observa¬ 
tion more. It was very much to be la¬ 
mented that such a contest had arisen at 
all, between the directors and the board 
of control. He should not attempt to 6k 
the blame cither upon the living or the 
dead ; but the papers being now laid be¬ 
fore the court, they must lead to a very 
important consideration ; namely, what 
might be the consequence of thd' decision 
0 f the privy council. The consideration 
which he had given to those papers in¬ 
duced him to think that this question 
could never be again drawn into precedent. 
It was highly probable at least that it 
could not be drawn Into precedent. There 
was undoubtedly a difference of minion 
on that subject; bat, for his part, he did 
pot think, it at all likely that such a ease 


would ever arise again. In all events, he 
could not too strongly express his opinion, 
that it would be unfortunately the duty, 
aud certainly the interest of the East- 
India Company, to apply to parliament 
for an alteration of those clauses of the 
act, by virtue of which the board of con* 
troi had assumed the power which they 
now claimed a right to exercise ; for he 
was quite convinced in his own mind, 
that it never was the intention of the le¬ 
gislature, in any way whatever, to give 
that board a control ore" the parse of the 
Company; ami if it were attempted to bn 
established by the law of the land, as it 
at present existed, he hoped and trusted 
the Kast-Iudia Company would uever be 
contented to acquiesce in such a construc¬ 
tion, without the deliberate authority of 
parliament for saying that they should be 
subject to such a control. With these 
observations he should cone hide hy voting 
most cordially in favour of tiie motion 
for thanking the court of directors. 

Mr. Hworth said, it was quite unne¬ 
cessary for him to trouble the court with 
any remarks by way of reply. He should 
only observe, that, although his honor¬ 
able friends who had spoken in this de¬ 
bate, had differed from him in many 
(toints, yet they seemed to concur with 
him in many others, and particularly as 
to the question of power; and therefore 
concluding that he should have their sup¬ 
port in the question which he had sub¬ 
mitted to th.e court, he should not trouble 
the proprietors witli any further observa¬ 
tions. The hon. and learned proprietor, 
who had just sat down, had certainly 
suggested observations which were well 
deserving attention; and he (Mr. H.)» 
for one, felt obliged to him for these ob¬ 
servations ; he thought, however, it would 
have been well for the lion, and learned 
gentleman to abstain from at all mention¬ 
ing the name of Major Hart. 

Mr. Impel/, in explanation, said, that 
he had only mentioned the name of Major 
Hart as connected with the question Under 
discussion, but that lie had cautiously 
abstained from saying any thing upon the 
merits of that gentleman's case. 

The question was then put by thechairr 
man, aud was carried unanimously. 


WRITER-SHIPS, 

Mr. Lowndes gave notice that he should, 
at the next general court,, move, “ that a 
certain number of writer-ships be at the 
disposal of houorable and independent 
characters, who had contributed by theic 
conduct iu the court of proprietors to ad- 
vance the interests of the Company." 

After some routine business, the Court 
adjourned tine die. 
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LITERARY AND PHILOSOPHICAL 
INTELLIGENCE. 


Chinete Calendar, 15 th July, 1814.— 

I wrote to you last in our wet weather, 
liow much so you may conjecture, when 
twenty-four inches had fallen during the 
thirteen preceding days. These rains have 
damaged many of our walls, which arc 
principally built of earth, and several of 
them, and some houses have fallen, and 
the face of the grouud is at present only 
gravel, the better soil being washed away. 

In digging the foundation for the build¬ 
ing of the rooms at Canton, a large quan¬ 
tity, perhaps twenty peculs of sulphur has 
been discovered at some deptli; near it 
was found a Chinese auchor and some 
wood; it is most probable a boat with 
this article had been sunk in the river, 
whirl) then ran under where the factory 
now stands, and having been built over 
has remained these hundred years. 

July 17, 1814.—At Tiffin, this day, 

I was disturbed with the knocking of 
gongs, and the hideous noise of Chiuesc 
mus;c, its it is called ; upon inquiring the 
cause of my servant, his answer was, 
“ Eatee huii," which he explained by pro¬ 
ducing an almanac, and I then discovered 
he meant an eclipse ; for though they can 
calculate the eclipses, they put them down 
under the old story, of a dragon etidcu- 
vouiing to swallow the sun. This eclipse 
began about 2 h. 30 nj- and ended about 
4P. M.,it was with us total; the period of 
greatest darkness was about four minutes, 
and the middle, as near as I can judge, was 
3 h. 14 m. apparent time; during these 
few minutes only a ring of white light 
was visible round the edge of the moon, 
which the naked eye could view without 
the least inconvenient e, and consequent¬ 
ly did not arise from auy part of the sun’s 
disk, as the instant the least portion of 
that became visible it shot out a blaze of 
ligty much too brilliant for the eye to 
bear; some of the stars were visible, 
the bats came out, and the small birds 
appeared totally at a loss how to conduct 
themselves. It was a most beautiful 
sight. 

19th. Arrived the Doris, having on 
board a huudred soldiers for the garrison, 
and some slaves. 

Dec. 21.—For some days past we have 
jiad a piercing northerly wind, and the 
thermometer baa been dowu at night to 
34 and 35. 

The 12th number of the Asiatic Re¬ 
searches contains a very interesting essay, 
by the President, an the height of the 
Himalaya mountains, to which, for fuller 
j^rticula&, and the positions on which 


they are advanced, we refer. A stu¬ 
pendous range of such vast.elevations, ex¬ 
tending in a continued line through more 
tliiiu two points of tlte compass, visible 
in clear weather as a line ol' white cliffs 
along the horizon at the distance oi one 
hundred and eighty miles, covered with 
everlasting snows, and which appears sta¬ 
tioned in dreary immensity to sever the 
southern from the northern nations, and 
preserve distinct tho-c grand variation* 
of uatioual character and circumstances 
which constitute the moral machinery of 
the history of so large a portion of the 
species, the Tartar, and tiie Hindu fa¬ 
mily ; can never be contemplated without 
adverting to the history of past ages, or 
without generating a fervent anticipation 
of the valuable accessions, which, by 
their means, may be made to modern 
sciences, or the improvement those na¬ 
tions may in future experience. The 
mountains of Imaus appear to be not 
only the highest but certainly the most 
interesting in the history of humau ci¬ 
vilization. 

We extract the following, considered an 
uear approaches to the determination of 
the height of some of the more remarkable 
peaks: 

Dhmcalagiri or Dhilttqir ; above 
Gorakhpur, which is estimated to 

he 400 feet above the sea;. 

On a mean of two nearest ob¬ 
servations and at the lowest com¬ 
putation.English feet 26463 

On a mean of three observations 

with middle refract ion. 27677 

The whole height is inferred to 
be more than 28,000 feet above the 

level of the sea. 

Above the sea at the lowest com¬ 
putation ..... 26862 

YamAndoatdri or Jamautri ; 
above the summit of Nagdnghati, 
which is estimated to be 5000 feet 

higher than the sea. 20895 

Above the sea . 25500 

A mountain supposed to beDAai~ 
bun: above Cat’hru&ndti, which 
appears by a barometrical measure¬ 
ment to be at least4600 feet higher 


than the sea... 20140 

Above the sea.. 24740 


A mountain not named, observ¬ 
ed front Pilibhit and Jtt'hp&r; 
above Rohilkham), which is esti¬ 
mated at 500 feet above the sea .. 

On a mean of observations at 
both stations, 32291,. or more 


exactly ... 32268 

Above the tea .. 39768 
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A mountain not named, observed 
from Cat’hmdndi, and situated in 
the direction of Cdlabhairavi ,• 
above the valley of Nep&I, 4600 


feet; higher than the sea 20025 

Above the sea . 24625 

Another near if; above the val¬ 
ley of N£p&t. 18662 

Above the sea. 23262 

A third iu its vicinity; above the 

valley of Ncpfil. 18452 

Above die sea. 23052 

Chandrttgiri ... 7989 

Tambekhdn . 6488' 

C/dtdpdni . 6453 

Gmnhara .... . 5943 

Jihirbandi.. . 5875 

Sihudhot Valley. 5711 

Cold Spring ChUdpdni . 5818 

City of Cathmdndii . 4784 

(By Trigonometrical measure¬ 
ment) Candragiri above Cathuian- 
<dfi 3682 feet, and above the sea .. 8466 

Palchu . 8994 


Captain Freycenct has sailed from Tou¬ 
lon in the Urania, with the intention of 
circumnavigating the globe. The Ftencli 
papers relate, that some days after his 
departure, it was discovered that Maclaine 
F. had disappeared *, it subsequently ap¬ 
pears tiiat she had contrived to elude the 
operation of the law which forbids women 
to embark ou board a national ship with¬ 
out special authority by conveying herself 
on board her husband’s vessel iu man’s 
attire. 

M. Girard, of the Institute has pub¬ 
lished in a treatise on the Valley of Egypt, 
an analysis of the mud of the Nile, so ce¬ 
lebrated by the fertility it communicates 
to the soil of that country. It appears 
from chemical experiments made by M. 
Regnault, that of a hundred parts in the 
inud, there are eleven of water, nine of 
carbon, six of oxyde of iron, four of si- 
lex, four of carbonnato of magnesia, 
eighteen of carbonate of lime, and forty- 
eight of alumen. The quantities of silex 
and alum vary according to the places 
where the mud is taken: that on the 
banks of the river contains a great deal 
of sand, while in that at a distance the ar¬ 
gil is almost pure. The abundance of this 
earth in the mad renders it proper for the 
purposes of the arts. They make excel¬ 
lent brick of it, and vases of different 
forms j it enters into the fabrication of 
pipes; 4lie glass-makers employ it in the 
construction of their furnaces; the inha¬ 
bitants cover their bouses with it, and 
also use it as a manure. 

Turin, Aug. 30.—Count Camille Bor¬ 
gia, a celebrated archeologist, is just 
pead in this city, in the flower of his age. 
His-widow will publish as important work 


which he has left behind. He had resid¬ 
ed a considerable time in Africa, and un¬ 
der the protection of the Bey of Tuuis he 
had opportunities of making researches, 
and taking plans of two liuudred and fifty 
half-ruiued towns or villages, and had ob¬ 
tained permission to copy three Arabic ma¬ 
nuscripts in the Bey's own library, two of 
which are wholly unknown in Europe. 

Among the effects left by the celebrated 
Werner, there are several MSS. nearly 
ready for press. This great man had 
printed nothing since 1774. His labours 
always appeared to him not sufficiently 
matured ; but his instructions are spread 
over the world by thousands of scholars. 
His cabinet of minerals, consisting of one 
hundred thousand specimens, has become 
tlie property of the Miucralogieal Academy 
at Fricberg. 

A most valuable collection of Javan na¬ 
tural history, birds, animals, a vast licr- 
bary, &c. in addition to the minerals 
mentioned in last number, has also we 
are uow informed been deposited in the 
Hoii. Company’s Museum. The praise of 
securing to his country the means of ex¬ 
tending our knowledge in these very inte¬ 
resting and useful brandies of mental cul¬ 
tivation belongs to Sir T. S. RatHcs j Dr. 
Horsfield, au American gentleman, had 
been tor some years employed by the 
Dutch, and afterwards the French go¬ 
vernments of the island as professor of 
natural history; this gentleman who was- 
actuated by great zeal for the accomplish¬ 
ment of the task he had undertaken, on 
the arriral of the British authority, 
found himself not only patronized, but 
powerfully stimulated by tbe perpetually 
active energies of the Lieut. Governor, 
The intention of developing and present¬ 
ing to European science the entire natu¬ 
ral history of Java, was worthy of Sir 
Thomas, and without doubt had been ac¬ 
complished in a manner deserving the 
thanks of the learned of all nations, had 
not Java been restored. But for this, hu¬ 
manity as well as literature, may havq 
long occasion for regret. 

A Moorish Lord, named Sidi Omback- 
Ben-Bey, has arrived in Paris. He travels 
through Europe to inform and report to 
his countrymen the result of his dis¬ 
coveries and travels. 

The Russian frigate Kamtchatha, In 
refitting at Spithead, for a voyage rounj| 
the world. She arrived tbe other day from 
Cronstadt. 

Olait Gerhard Tychtep .—Our Gtand 
Duke, has purchased for our University 
the whole’ literary property, books, 
MSS. coins. Oriental rarities, See, yt 
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the late Vice-Chancellor Olaus Gerhard 
Tychsen, as they were described in the 
printed catalogues,, for a price which has 
been raised very high liy au uncommon 
competition. After separating the du¬ 
plicates and other useless Books, they 
will be to the remotest posterity the or¬ 
nament of the library.— Rostock, Sept. 18. 

An experiment was lately made at 
Portsmouth, on board his Majesty's ship 
IVellesleg, of a newly invented Syphon, 
which is intended to water ships from a 
tank-vessel, instead of pumping. The 
instrument is 2\ ft. diameter, and it dis¬ 
charged 20§ tons per hour, which was 
considered a most satisfactory proof of its 
efficacious power.—It is the invention of 
Lieut. Rodgers. 

Petersburg , Aug. 17.—In several go¬ 
vernments of the Russian Empire, they 
use with the greatest success, against the 
bite of a inad dog (a very frequent dis¬ 
aster in India), the plant called Alisma 
Piantago. It cures not only persons who 
use it immediately after being bitten, 
but even those iu whom the hydrophobia 
has actually taken place. A particular 
account of it is to be found in the 1Me¬ 
moirs of the Economical Society here, 
art iii. book 8, page 225 (of the year 
809 .)—Dutch Papers to Sept. 25. 


NEW LONDON PUBLICATIONS. 

The Sacred Edict, containing Sixteen 
Maxims of the Emperor Kang-He, am¬ 
plified by his Son the Emperor-Yoong- 
Ching, together with a Paraphrase on 
the vrtiolc, by a Mandarin. Translated 
from the Chinese original, by the Rev. 
William Milne, Protestant Missionary at 
Malacca. 8vo. Price 7s. 6d. boards. 

Muntakhabat-i-Hindi, or Selections in 
Hindustani, with a Verbal Translation 
and Grammatical Analysis of some Parts, 
for the use of Students of that Language. 
By John Shakcspcar, Oriental Professor 
at the Honorable East-India Company's 
Military Seminary. Vol. 1.4to. 21s. bds. 

A Journal of the Proceedings of the 
ltttc Embassy to China, comprizing an 
authentic Narrative of the public Trans¬ 
actions of the Embassy, of the Voyage 
to fihd from China, and of the Journey 
oyer-IAod from the Mouth of the Pei- 
bo, and the return to Canton; interspersed 
with Observations upon the Face of the 
Country, the Policy, the Moral Charac¬ 
ter, and Manners, of the Chinese Na¬ 
tion. By Henry Ellis, Esq. Secretary of 
Embassy and Third Commissioner. In 
4t6. £2. 2s. bds. 

An Historical Research Into the Na¬ 
ture of the Balance of Power lit Europe. 


By Gould Francis Lcrkie. 8vo. 10s. fid, 
bds. 

The Knight of St. John, a Romance. 
By Miss Anne Maiia Porter. Author of 
the Recluse of Norway, &c. Ac. In 3 
vols, 12tno. Price 21s. bds. 

The Edinburgh Review, No. XVI. 

IN THE PRESS. 

An Account of the Kingdom of Ne- 
panl, in a quarto Volume, with Engrav¬ 
ings, by Dr. Francis Bnclianan. 

Under the sanction of the Hon.East-Ifc- 
dla Company, and dedicated hy permis¬ 
sion to the Right Hon. Lord Amherst, 
Personal Observations made during the 
Progress of the British Embassy through. 
China, and on its Voyage to and from 
that Country, in the years 181fi and 
1817. By Clarke Abel, Physician and 
Naturalist to tiic Embassy. In one v»l- 
4to. illustrated by Maps and other cn. 
graviugs of Landscapes, Natural Histo¬ 
ry, Geology, Ac. with numerous wood- 
cuts of mechanical and scientific sub¬ 
jects. 

Shakespeare and his Times, including 
the Biography of the Poet; Criticisms 
on his Genius and Writings; a Disquisi¬ 
tion on the object of iiis Sonnets; a 
new Chronology of his Plays; and d- 
History of the Mauners, Customs and 
Amusements, Superstitions, Poetry, and 
elegant Literature of his Age. By Na¬ 
than Drake, M. D. In 2 vols. 4to. With 
a Portrait, Ac. 

A General View of the Domestic and 
Foreign Possessions of the Crown. Thi 
Laws, Commerce, Revenues, Offices, 
nud other Establishments, Military as 
well as Civil. By John Adolphus, F.S.A. 

4 vols. 8vo.' 

An Introduction to the Critical Study 
and Knowledge of the Holy Scriptures, 
By Thomas Hartwell Horue. 2 volt. 
8vo. illustrated by Maps. 

An Essay on the Strength and Sthestf 
of Timber, founded upon a Course of 
Experiments made at the Royal Military 
Academy, and illustrated by numerous 
Tables and Plates. 

Treatise on Geognosy and Minera! 
Geography, with numerous Plates, illus¬ 
trative of the Mincralogicai Structure’ of 
the Earth in general, and of Great Britain 
in particular, by Professor Jameson. 

An Account of the Life and Writing* 
of the late Dr. John Erskine, Of Cot- 
nock. By Sir H. M. Wellwood. 

Letters of William, first Duke of 
Qdeensberry, Lord High Chancellor of 
Scotland, from the Originals in thO 
Editor's possession, in a quarto volume, 
with Portraits and Fac-similcs. 

Madame de Stacl's Memoirs of the 
private Life of her Father, -the celebrated 
M. Necker, French and English. 
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ASIATIC INTELLIGENCE. 


CHINA. 

t.ttter addressed by His Excellency Lord 
A inherit to the Emperor of China, 
dated August 181t>. 

May ir plrnsc your Majesty, 

His Hoy.il High nos the Prince Regent 
enteriaiuing the highest veneration for 
your Imperial Majesty, ami being anxious* 
to improve the relations of amity that so 
happily subsisted between your illustrious 
father Kicu Lung, aud his veuerable pa¬ 
rent, has deputed me as his royal ambas¬ 
sador to your Imperial Court, that 1 might 
express to you in person these sentiments 
of his veneration uud regard. 

The great affairs ef empires being best 
'conducted by precedent, his Royal High¬ 
ness instructed me to approach your Im¬ 
perial presence with the same outward 
expressions of respect that were received 
by your dignified father Kieu-Lung, from 
the former English ambassador Lord Ma¬ 
cartney, that is to say, to kneel upon one 
knee, and to bow the head, repeating this 
obeisance the number of times deemed 
most respectful. I beg leave to represent, 
that this particular demonstration of ve¬ 
neration from English ambassadors, is 
only manifested towards your Imperial 
Majesty, and that I shall consider it the 
most fortunate circumstance of my life to 
be enabled thus to shew my profound de¬ 
votion to the most potent Emperor in the 
universe. I venture to hope that your 
Imperial Majesty will graciously consider 
the necessity of iny obeying the com¬ 
mands of my sovereign, aud vouchsafe to 
admit nte to your Imperial presence, that 
I may deliver the letter with which I am 
charged by his Royal Highness the Prince 
Regent. 


CALCUTTA. 

March 15.—Previously to resuming oar 
narrative of the operations of the army be¬ 
fore Hatrass, it may not be amiss to say a 
few words regarding tbe fort and Kuttru, 
and their relative situation to each other. 
The fort is in form almost an oblong; its 
long diameter running nearly from west 
to east; it measures sixteen hundred 
yards round the glacis. The ditch is a 
hundred and twenty feet wideband eigbty- 


* Proposed attention by the Chinese, end Ansi, 
ly snooted : •' To confirm the friendthlp which 
jour ‘Illustrious father, Kien Lung, manifested 
towards the King of England," 

. tThls letter, as Is well known, tbe ambassador 
was prevented delivering In person on account or 
fan refusal to perform tbs Tartar ceremony of the 
XoTov. The Emperor wrote a letter by Lord 
Amherst to the Trlnco Regent desiring him to 
send no mors tqibankes to ih* ccle?tisf empir« t 


five feet deep. Tbe body of the place it* 
self is about fire hundred by four hun¬ 
dred yards. In some places the scarp is 
perpendicular; and in others it lias been 
excavated, so as to form extensive sub-' 
terraneous dwellings, witli windows open¬ 
ing into the body of rhe ditch; thither 
the Rajah's family frequently retire during 
the hot season to avoid the inclemencies 
of the weather. There are twenty circu¬ 
lar bastions in the square. The plan be¬ 
fore us has five on a side. Outside the 
ditch the ground is irregular, with here 
and there deep excavations ; and is inter¬ 
spersed with lime kilns, villages, and 
topes. The Kuttru lies west and by north 
of the foit; about seven hundred and ten 
yards distant. We have already describ¬ 
ed it to be an oblong square, five hundred 
by foui hundred and eighty, with nine 
circular bastions. Previously to the open¬ 
ing of the batteries, the line was encamp¬ 
ed about one mile west of the Kuttru. 
The troops were so disposed as to invest 
the fort by a cordon of nearly eight miles. 
His Majesty's 0th Dragoons occupied a 
position to the southward of the Kuttru, 
and the Hurse Artillery a post consider¬ 
ably in advance in the same line. His 
Majesty’s 24th Dragoons were placed on 
the north side, about midway between 
the fort and Kuttru. The 7th Native Ca¬ 
valry were encamped at some distance 
east of the fort: aud the irregular horse 
in two bodies to their right and left. The 
batteries which had beeu constructed du¬ 
ring the 21st, opened at eleven A.M. of 
the 22d on the right anti left bastions of 
the western face of tbe Kuttru; whilst a 
mortar battery and the rocket brigade Be¬ 
gan to play upon its centre. The north¬ 
west battery of three 18-pounders, the 
western of three 18-pounders, to which, 
two 24-pounders were added during the 
following night; aud the southwest of 
three 24-pounders, distant from three 
hundred to three hundred and fifty yards 
from the wall. 

March 15, 1817.—The Dawk of the 
3d instant from Hatrass lias furnished us 
with some further particulars relative to 
the capture of that fort, which we loss' 
no time in laying before our readers. 

About 5 o'clock on the 2d, the ground 
surrounding the fort was dreadfully sha¬ 
ken by the tremendous explosion of the 
enemy's magazine, said to contain seve¬ 
ral thousand maunds of gunpowder^ 
blowing into the air two hundred men, 
eighty horses,, and a great number of 
buildings. Tbe clouds of dust and smoke 
intercepted the sight for some minutes,, 
yet notwithstanding the occurrence - of 
this dreadful event, the people in the 
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fort continued the foe. The mortars 
kept up an Incessant bombardmeut, the 
trenches being carried within about Afty 
paces of the crest of the ditch, ft was 
twelve o’clock at night, when Dyaram, 
with a few chosen horsemen, sallied out 
from the fort, without intimating bis 
resolution to the garrison. In his flight 
he was opposed by the 8th dragoons, 
and the enemy fought with such fury and 
desperatiou, that in the skirmish one 
of our men was killed, one officer and 
several privates wounded. In the mean 
time, our Sepoys stormed the gate, and 
many of Dyaram’s people were killed, in 
attempting to force their way through our 
troops. The absence of Dyaram had 
proved a signal to the garrison to plunder 
the wealth and property of the Chief, and 
they had loaded themselves with about 
fifty thousand rupees, which were taken 
from the prisoners, on our gettiug pos¬ 
session. The scenes which the fort pre¬ 
sented the following morning are stated 
to be of the most dreadful description. 
The ground was covered with the dying 
and the dead,—dissevered Iimb 3 of horses 
and men were found sticking through the 
ruined heaps, which had been occasioned 
by the explosion of the magazine. There 
tvas not a building in the fort that had 
not been perforated by the shells. An¬ 
other magazine had been struck, but did 
not explode. It is said that two thou¬ 
sand rounds of shells were fired during 
the bombardment, which lasted fifteen 
hours. The manner in which it was con¬ 
ducted, is said to reflect the highest cre¬ 
dit on our engineer officers. No money 
had yet been found in the fort, probably 
the whole had been buried. There was 
gunpowder, and also grain in abun¬ 
dance. 

The fort is considered to be stronger 
than that of Bhurtpore; the explosion 
has done very little damage to the out¬ 
works. The Dewan has been taken pri¬ 
soner, and according to his account there 
■frereon the morning of the 2d not more 
than one thousand four hundred and fifty 
persons in the fort, alt of whom, with 
the exception of one hundred, were fight¬ 
ing men. Gyaram, his two sons, and 
about forty of the horsemen, who es¬ 
caped with him, were so completely 
clothed in armour, that our troops could 
make uo impression on them. 

This morning intelligence was received 
"by government of the surrender of Moor- 
san, and the complete submission of 
Bhugwunt Sing, die proprietor of that 
fort. 


HUMOUR OP A MAHRAm WAR. 

The arrival of th? Lyra, and foe public 
assertion ot foe most alarming Intelligence, 
font Capt. Hail her commander was the 
Nd, 23* 


bearer of dispatches from the Marquis 
Bastings, announcing another MahratU 
War, mid the deploying of Immense Mah- 
ratta armies upon the British domains, 
has within these few days produced a ge¬ 
neral sensation of anxiety, and among foe 
families related to the East, feelings of the 
most painful suspense. From what source 
the rumourorigioated, or what truth thebe 
may be in the statement we know not, 
hut we have been assured that no such 
communication has been received at the 
East-India House. We print below ex* 
tracts from the Madras Courier, 27th May 
last, and a private letter from Madras with 
which we have been favored, wherein, very 
probably, all that has transpired to that 
date is related. Certainty there could 
be but little expectation in the Madras 
Government of a rising storm, when Sir 
John Malcolm, erroneously stated in the 
daily papers to have taken the command 
of the Madras army, actually appears to 
have obtained leave of absence lor tlute 
months, and to have sailed for Bengal. 

The announcement of a Mahratta war, 
had we indeed that duty to perform, yre 
should feel to be the most solemn duty 
which 1ms fallen to our lot since wc com¬ 
menced our labours as public Journalists. 
We lay before our readers ail the informa¬ 
tion we could procure, and we dssurd 
them, that it shall be ever our serious 
study to preserve our columns free from 
unfounded rumours, in matters so inti¬ 
mately concerning the best ties of our na¬ 
ture as the drawing Of the sword. Far bo 
from us all trifling with feelings too sa¬ 
cral to be in any unnecessary measure! 
placed in suspense, by asilly and prematura 
annunciation of such alarming and im¬ 
portant state news. We also remark 
with regret the view of the subject 
which is usually-taken in the public 
prints, as being wide of the truth, 
and tending to no discoverable good pur¬ 
pose. Acquainted as history has made us 
with foe origin of Mahratta power, and 
the principles which operated to the cohe¬ 
sion of that political body, we have never 
indulged surprise at the continued succes¬ 
sion of intrigues, treacheries, and plun¬ 
derings, which have rendered the faith of 
a Mahratta a bye word throughout India. 
So well aware, indeed, afe most people of 
their disposition to indulge in a thievish 
war of plundering, that whilst odr Indian 
government was Involved in the late Nepal 
contest, a rumour was spread that Sindjft 
and Hdlkar were in arms, aud we well 
recollect the misgiving dread evidently 
Impressed on the public mind. We havtf 
always used our efforts to propagate ft 
just conception of the political principles 
of the native powers, by giving, copious 
extracts from the Akbars of the several 
courts, a task so little entertaining to 
ourselves, that we should desist from tint 

Voi. IV* , 3Y 
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relation of such couteiuptible skirmishes 
and low court intrigues, weie vve not con¬ 
fident of its absolute necessity. Past 
events, even in the British senate, have 
justified us in craving attention to these 
wars and fightings, in the apparent 
causes indeed resembling the squabbles of 
children, but manifesting such a deter¬ 
mined delight iu bloodshed, such a ruling 
l»y the terror of the sword, that it is im¬ 
possible to describe the native chiefs more 
justly than as so many captains of ban¬ 
ditti, the relation of the events of whose 
unstable authority more resembles a jour¬ 
nal of the shambles, where man Is Slaugh¬ 
tered to his bad passions, than the history 
of the government of rational beings, in¬ 
stituted to ensure the purposes of justice 
and the peace of the subject. In the com¬ 
motions which they excite,every outrage is 
practised which human nature can suffer or 
incarnate devils can inflict. When the 
towns are burnt, and the country ravaged, 
the mischief has not stopped; the inha¬ 
bitants are hardened ami given up to 
cruelty and injustice, where cruelty reigns 
and no justice can be procured. It is a 
most awful fact that the general mass of 
the population are in constant readiness 
for marauding expeditions of all com- 
plexiousaud motives, concerniug politics 
or tiie police, from the gang of dceoits or 
the Pindari hand to llie nobler game of 
authenticated war. Stigmatized as their 
motives may have been, we do not scruple 
to affirm, thatin each unhappy season when 
the British governments of India have been 
compelled to draw' the sword against the 
neighbouring states, it has uniformly, from 
the commencement of the history of Bri¬ 
tish Asia, been the obvious duty imposed 
upon them by the obligation of protecting 
the interests of their country, anil the 
peaceful dwellings of their subjects. 
There Is, we apprehcnd,cvery reason to 
doubt that a War has broken out with tile 
Mahratta chieftains,* although the pro¬ 
bability of such an occurrence alone con* 
sidered, we cannot assert that We did 
not expect it. It appears to us highly pro¬ 
bable that the devastations of the Pindari 
bands having succeeded to a greater extent 
than many might have supposed, the Mali- 
ratta chiefs might imagine that they could 
proceed openly in their own name, with 
equal impunity, and a wider sweep 
of accumulated spoil. It is not at 
all improbable that, cooped in among 
themselves, as they art, by the Bri¬ 
tish frontier, their military retainers 
might no longer be able to endure an un- 
tvarlikc listlessness, a feeling, the con¬ 
sequences of which it would be their first 
concern to avert from themselves j so that 
"4he circumstances of their social compact 
if it can'so be called, might compel them to 
the tremendous hazard of encountering the 

■ Sec an account of Uie Mahraiiu, »h. i. 
j>. ess* 


strength of the British government. We 
must not step out of our province, but" 
we cauuot help asking every impartial 
man, would it uot be altogether for the 
happiness of the myriads of their subjects, 
were these men, who consider it a glory 
to be ever plotting commotions and the 
shedding of human blood, disabled, and 
the iron mace wrenched from them ? 

Much blame has been anticipated as due 
to the India government for being unpre¬ 
pared for the attack of the Mahratta 
powers ; so wide of fact is this insi¬ 
nuation, that at this moment, so heavy is 
the expense of the military force kept in 
readiness, that the bursting out of the 
storm at once were far more desirable 
to the Company’s treasury than the <lrain-> 
ing effects «f an armed peace. 

iVvtopythe following accouut of the 
prog less of the insurrection in Cuttack 
from the Calcutta Government Gazette, 
per the Madras Courier, an indistinct and 
magnified rumour of which has not a lit¬ 
tle assisted to create alarm. No doubt 
was entertained that on the arrival of the 
reinforcements on their way to the dis¬ 
turbed districts, tranquillity would be im¬ 
mediately restored. Major-General Ga¬ 
briel Maitiudeli has been appointed to 
command in Cuttack, and was about to 
proceed immediately to that quarter. 

April 24.—The 1st battalion of the 
lfeth regiment which marched from Cut¬ 
tack on the 10th to Khoordah, under Cap-* 
tain Le Ferre, would iu its progress pass 
through Gongparah, where Lieut. Paris 
was killed, and we trust that the conduct 
of the inhabitants on that unhappy occa¬ 
sion will not escape unpunished. The 
magistrate has proclaimed martial law in 
Khoordah. Every thing was quiet at Poo- 
ree on the 10th, the march of Captain Le 
Fcvre having drawn the insurgents from 
that neighbourhood. The disturbance 
does not extend beyond Khoordah, Lam- 
balee and Koordysc. Letters of the 14tlt 
mention that six companies and two guns 
were expected from Midnapore, and a de¬ 
tachment of Rohilla horse had been di¬ 
rected to march to assist in quelling tbe 
insurrection and establishing tranquillity. 

Wc have already observed that the Ra¬ 
jah of Khoordah, Mukoond Deo, is the 
high priest of tiie temple of Jaggernauth; 
he is also the keeper of the wardrobe q! 
the idol. We understand that soon aftef 
the conquest of Cuttack the purgunuah of 
Khoordah was remarkable for its disaffeo- 
tiou and hostility to the British govern¬ 
ment, and fell into such a state of revolt 
stud confusion that it was found necessary, 
for the purpose of securing tranquillity at 
tbe time, to take'charge of tbe person of 
the rajah, then a young man, and retain 
him iu custody at Midnaporebis name 
and Influence having, while be was at 
large, served to foster and increase the 
resistance of hi* people. After ail uppo- 
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sitlon had been subdued, and on the eman¬ 
cipation of the rajah from restraint, the 
liberality of government was strongly 
shewn in restoring him to his hereditary 
functions in the tetnnle; but as there 
might have been ereat danger in recom¬ 
mitting to him the management and con¬ 
trol of the purgunuah ot Koordah, so re¬ 
cently the scene of tumult and disaffec¬ 
tion, he was allowed a Malikanu oftwen- 
ty-four per cent, which is more than dou¬ 
ble the amount given in ordinary cases, 
dud further to testify the consideration 
and indulgence of government, he was 
permitted to hold the 'I alook of Lamlia- 
lee. In the recent transactions the mul¬ 
titude »eem to have been hurried on by 
revenge, and the expectation of re-esta¬ 
blishing the rajah in his ancient rights, as 
private property does not appear to have 
been touched. 

Since t lie above was written we hare 
received further accounts from Cuttack 
to the Kith. It appears that Captain 
Wallington had fortified Mr. Bushy’s 
bungalow at J.igeernath, and had sur¬ 
rounded his little camp by a mud 
wall about seven feet high, lie had 
thrown out wickets on every side, and 
was well prepared against any attack. 
The party, .Deluding civil servants, po¬ 
lice officers, camp followers, and domes¬ 
tics, was verv inconsideiable, and they 
had with them about 50,000 rupees of 
public treasure. On the 13th, several 
columns ot the insurgents rushed fot wards 
to uttai k Fort Bushy, but they were soon 
Obliged to retire with some loss. They 
however made another attempt, led oil 
by the son of the Dewan of the Khoordah 
Rajah, armed with two large jinjals, 
matchlocks, bows and arrows, and 
bamboos. In this rencontre, having lost 
seventeen iu killed and about one hundred 
wounded, they again precipitately retired, 
and were pursued by Lieut. Patterson to 
the skirts of the .town. Six were taken 
prisoners, from whose depositions it 
would appear that the Rajah is the main 
spring of the disturbance. The carriages 
Of tire jinjals were left behind. 

Jngbundoo being informed of the dis¬ 
comfiture of the parties which had pro¬ 
ceeded against Captain Wellington's force, 
immediately pushed on to Jaggernath at 
the head ot thousands of insurgents. It 
appears that a great quantity of arms had 
been concealed at Ptioree, which were 
now distributed to the nibble, who hav¬ 
ing surrounded Foyt Busby aud placed 

S ickets In every direction, began to erect a 
attery with two great guufe. The daring 
leader, flushed with his success, had ta¬ 
ken possession of the collector’s Cutcher- 
ry, and was levying contributions on the 
pilgrims. Captain Walliugton, believing 
it impossible with his small force to 
yat« any imptession oa to numerous and; 


formidable a multitude:, thought it pru- 
deut to retire with the treasure under his 
charge. He marched off in the middle of. 
the night, luckily got clear of the towu 
to the sea side without being observed, 
and reached Cuttack on the Kith. Air. 
Bechcr, Mr. Kin , and the other gentle¬ 
man had also arrived iu safety. Two of 
our sepoys, win ■ undertook to go to Poo - 
rue as spies bail been betrayed. One 
was instantly killed, and the other spiked, 
and thrown into a hole in ihe sand, sup¬ 
posed to be dead, but he happily recover¬ 
ed and succeeded iu getting back to the 
camp. 

Since writing the above Bengal papers 
to the 10th itistaiit have come to hand,' 
They contain nothing new except the fol¬ 
lowing from Cuttack. By this circum¬ 
stance, we arc happy to perceive the com¬ 
munication is agaiu open. 

Colonel Sir John Malcolm, and Captain 
Fit/clareuie, arrived at Calcutta on the 
(itii. 


The guns belonging to the detach¬ 
ment from Aliduapore airiml on the 26th 
ult. and Capt. Wallington with his detach¬ 
ment had joined Capt. Lc Feire at Jagger- 
natli. The 2d battalion of the 18th, 
with a brigade of gnus and a party.of the 
body guard, marched from t uitack ou the 
28th, under the command of Major Ha¬ 
milton, and crossed the Kajnnra river in 
the morning, on their way to Pooree. In 
the mean time it appeal's that some insur¬ 
gents made a movement to the northward 
and eastward of Piply, erecting in their 
advance several strong stockades it> defend 
themst Ives from the attack of onr troops. 
We understand that on the evening of the 
28ih, Major Hamilton marched from 
Cuttack with four companies ot the 2d 
battalion of the 18th Nat. Inf. and the 
party of the body guard, for the purpose 
of attacking them in their strong hold. 
The infantry dashed forward anil drove the 
rebels from the stockade which they had 
erected on the road to a village called Da- 
roothamr, situated about nine miles south 
west of Cuttack. The enemy made but 
a feeble resistance, and only fired a few 
matchlock* aud jinjals, but their arrows 
unfortunately were aimed with some 
effect. In this recontre we regret* to 
observe that Lieut. White, and three 


sepoys were wounded by them, the for¬ 
mer severely in the thigh, and the latter 
slightly. The insurgents haring fled with 
precipitation, it was impossible to ascer¬ 
tain the number that bad'bern assembled. 
Iu the naming ot the 29th it is said that 
Major Hamilton proceeded in a south west 
direction almui five kors fm ther, aud the 
detachment returned to Cuttack in Ihe 
evening. 

From Jaggernath the 29th, we hear that 
the peasantry seem to be awakening fgnft. 
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the delusion into which the arts of Jug- 
bundoO had thrown them. 

Major General Sir G. Martindell arriv¬ 
ed at Miiliiapore on the 2d and would pro¬ 
bably be at Cuttack on the 5th. 

April 17, 1817.—’We are happy to 
learn that the insurgents in Cuttack had 
abandoned their intention of proceeding 
to Jaggernath to secure the person of the 
BSjah; for although no apprehension 
could be entertained regarding the issue 
pt their operations, a rencontre might 
have been the occasion of much blood¬ 
shed. They had however been surpris¬ 
ingly active in obstructing the passes, by 
a sort of stockade, in the wooded and 
hilly part of the district in which they 
had assembled, and the detachments that 
had been sent out to check their progress 
found great difficulty in their attempts to 
reach them, and were obliged to return 
for want of supplies,—those that were 
sent after them, together with the tents 
'and baggage, having been cut off by the 
enemy. It was in an effort to forage with 
a small party for the detachment under 
Lieut. Prideaux in a village, not supposed 
to be in the occupation of the insurgents, 
that Lieut. Paris met with bis lamented 
fate. He, and a soubadar, at the head 
of about fifty men, are said to hare been 
•hot by some rebels who were skulking 
behind a wall. The body of the unfortu¬ 
nate officer was instantly placed iu his 
palankeen, but while the bearers were 
carrying it off one of them was killed, 
and the remainder, unable to proceed, 
fed from the scene of action. 

Lieut. Prideaux, having no grain, re¬ 
tired upon Piply and arrived there in the 
night, after fighting the whole day, and 
having in his progress forced eleven stock¬ 
ades. The magistrate, anxious to in¬ 
quire into the cause of the revolt, liad 
taken an escort of sixty-four men, but 
hearing that Lieut, Prideaux had gone to 
Piply, Lieut. Travis, the officer in com¬ 
mand, forced his way to Balcattee, kil¬ 
ling and wounding several of the insur¬ 
gents, who attempted to obstruct his 
march. On hearing' of the retreat of 
Lieut. Prideaux, Col. O’Halloran sent the 
1st battalHop of the 18th regimeut, with 
guns, under Capt, Le Fevre, who proceed¬ 
ed to Umrooah, where he remained two 
days, but unable to procure the neces¬ 
sary supplies he was obliged to return, 
and encamped op the west hank of the 
river Cotjurah. Our letters of the 10th 
State that with great exertion and activity 
grain sufficient for fifteen days and three 
hundred bullocks had been collected, and 
that Capt. Lc Fevre advanced on Khoor- 
salt that day, Jugbqudoo appears to re¬ 
tain the command of the rebels, and 
continues sending parties from Khoord&h 
lb different directions to plunder the hou¬ 
ses ofthf DarogbM and Tuhsildara. They 


had burnt and destroyed the greater, part 
of Piply, and then retired within the 
pergunnah, which is said to be in uniter* 
sal agitation and revolt. Their wanton 
and barbarous cruelties happily promise to 
be of short duration, for the moment that 
a regular force enters Khoordah we trust 
that the bond of union, which at present 
holds them together, will fall to pieces, 
and the ringleaders of the disturbance bo 
secured. 

We subjoin the following extract from 
the London papers. “ The bearer of these 
despatches. Captain Hall, of the Lyra, 
left Calcutta ou the 19th of April, but 
upon touching at Madras he was detained 
there by Governor Elliot, for the purpose 
of bringing despatches, stating, that war 
had commented in the territories of the 
Peshwa, and sailed thence on the 1st of 
June. It appears, that the conduct of 
the Peshwa had for some time excited 
suspicious in the mind of Mr. hiphinstone, 
the British Resident at Poonali: as soon 
as hostilities had commenced, Mr. Elphin- 
stone seized the person of the Peshwa, 
and conimitteii him to safe custody. Tha 
leader of the Malirattas iu the Peshwa’s 
dominions is Triiubukjee, a person of 
considerable notoriety, who it was feared 
would be immediately assisted by several 
native chiefs, particularly Sindia and 
Mcer Khan, whereby the war must be¬ 
come very extended, and of a most alarm¬ 
ing character. The communication be¬ 
tween Calcutta and Madras has been 
interrupted for 21 days, but the most 
active and vigorous measures were adopt¬ 
ing by the Marquis of Hastings and Mr. 
Elliot, and it is understood that about 
the 8th of May last the British troops had 
surrounded Poonab, and compelled the 
Peshwa to accede to the terms proposed 
by the British Commander, aud to sur¬ 
render tq our use three of his principal 
forts.” 

It appears Ruqjeet Singh is again in¬ 
tent on wur. Throughout his dominions 
great military preparations are making, 
aud a battering train and large divisions of 
troops are moving in the direction of 
Moultao. The Prince Ghorke Singh hag 
been appointed to the command of tha 
frontier army. 

The Lahore papers continue to speak of 
great military preparations for an expe¬ 
dition against Mopitau. Rupjeet Singh, 
is said to have replied in the following 
terms to the remonstrances of the am¬ 
bassador of that state, against the expe¬ 
dition, “ Your matter is a great liar, andi 
will pay o& tribute until his country is laid 
waste,” ' 

The plague is raging with unrelenting 
Vjolepce in Jfydrahnd findii, which is sq 
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dreadfully violaflt in. its effects, that the 
living cannot bury the dead. No living 
being has escaped in tbe town of Burinda, 
which is said to be half as large as 
Mooltaa. 

The account of the loss of the Union, 
Captain Barber, which msel has been 
missing for near sixteen months, may be 
found to possess some interest from the 
distress it details. This unfortunate ship 
sailed from Calcutta, bound to Batavia, 
in the month of December, 181&, and it 
was never discovered what had become of 
her, until the escape of Solomon, one of 
tiercrew, from Kngauo, au island a little 
to the southward of Bencoolen, on which 
•he was wrecked. Many of tin- crew, it 
appears, were lost by reinaiuing with the 
wreck, and tbe survivors, consisting of the 
captain, three officers, two gunners, one 
European passenger and seveial of the 
people, having succeeded in reaching the 
shore, were stripped naked by the natives, 
divided into three parties, and employed 
In tbe most laborious work. The suffer¬ 
ings they have experienced have been of 
the severest nature, but we are happy to 
learn that the ship Good Hopp, with a 
surgeon and a party of troops on board, 
has been despatclied from Fort Marlbo¬ 
rough, to bring the survivors from the 
island of Eiigauo. The natives of this 
and the neighbouring islands hare been 
hitherto stigmatised as cannibals, but the 
occurrcuceof the shipwreck of the Union 
will rescue them from so horrible a ca¬ 
lumny. 

An alarming fire broke out in Calcutta 
In Jan Bazar on tbe 17th March, which 
was not extinguished until a vety great 
number of huts had been destroyed. 
Owing to tiie indifference of the uatives, 
the ravages of the flames would have 
been much mnfe extensive, but for the 
interference of two gentlemen, who per¬ 
ceiving the apathy of the inhabitants un¬ 
der the calamity, made the greatest ex¬ 
ertions by example and by threats, to pull 
down some huts which were in immediate 
danger, and which precaution ultimately 
•topped the progress of the flames. 

Letters had be n received at Calcutta 
announcing the defeat of four thousaud 
Pindari troopers near Lohorgong by Major 
AUdin. Major Alldin bad with him about 
Seven or eight hundred men, consisting of 
a squadron of the 4th Nat. Cav. under 
Capt. E. Ridge, with Capt. Ho worth and 
Kennedy as volunteers, and two Rassa- 
lahs of Roberts' horse. Three hundred of 
tbe freebooters were slain, and we are 
sorry to add Capt. Howorth aud twelve 
troopers. Capt. Howorth had for two 
months been unable to mount Ids horse, 
hut the momeut the enemy appeared, all 


was forgotten. It appears that in the 
pursuit tie became so exhausted as no 
longer to be able tok« ep up with the squa¬ 
dron, and had di.-moiintrd at a well to 
take a little water. The squadton had 
not none three hundred yards before a 
party of twelve Piudarees da-hed roam! 
the well from the brow of a mil, ami he 
fell under six spear wounds. They left, 
his body which was recovered and buried 
in the eveuiug at Major Alhtiu's camp at 
Mahcwee. Forty horses of the squadron 
had been killed or disabled. 

The Bengal Subsidiary Force at Nagpore 
relieved the troops under the Madras presi¬ 
dency on the 8th ultimo. We copy the fol¬ 
low. ng from a Bengal p iper of the 2dti». 

“ We have letters Iroiu a detachment 
of the subsidiary force in Nagpure, dated 
camp, Hitidia, the 8th instant. The main 
body ot colonel Adam’s division-, ariived 
at llnrda on rhe lefi bank of the Nerbud- 
da, on the 4th, and immediately relieved 
the Madras troop*. The 2d battalion 
10th regiment was subsequently sent to 
occupy various posts established near the 
river. They were stationed within half 
a mile of the Piudan cantonment.-, from 
which they were only divided by the bed 
of the river. The Bungalows of the noto¬ 
rious Seetoo aud his son, and huts for six 
thousand men, were in full view, hut com¬ 
pletely deserted. It was in camp generally 
under-tood, that a body of ten thousand 
of these marauders was assembled in the 
adjoining district*, all ready for a start, 
but undetermined what course to follow. 
No doubt was enteitained of their being 
intercepted by some of our numerous 
posts, should they venture to cioss the 
Ncrhudda.” 

Such has been the effect of the decisive 
operations against Hatrass, that Moorsaa 
and eleven smaller forts of the Doah, sur¬ 
rendered upon hearing of rhe fall of that 
fortress. It is now understood that Moor- 
san is fully as strong and somewhat larger 
than Hatrass. Its fortifications have been 
destroyed. Tin* divisions of the army 
are all on their return to their several 
cantonments. 

Dyaram has not been caught, nor ha* 
the place of his retreat been discovered. 
The explosion of the magazine iu Hatrass 
was distinctly felt at Meerut, although 
one hundred and fifty miles distant. 

DEATH OF CEN. SIR JOHN IIORSFORD. 

Extract of a Letter dated Calcutta, 
May 1817. 

I have just had the melancholy intelli- 

f ence of the death of General HorAfOrd. 
ie died eaily in the morning on the 20th 
April. The General hail long been un¬ 
well) but nut seriously ill,' till a few dots 
before bis death, Hi* ntdicaj qttendAajt 
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had long anticipated tlie result of his 
complaint, which it is believed was an 
ossification of the heart. He had only 
returned ten days from the command of 
the artillery, so gloriously employed at 
the siege of Hattrass He was one of 
the number of Indian officers selected for 
the honors of the Dath, and also com¬ 
manded the first division of tiie Field 
Army at Cawupore. 

MIRTHS. 

95. Mrs, M. I). Rnsjno, Senior, of a daughter. 
ST, Mrs. Sheriff, of u daughter. 

Feb. 5. Mia. H. E. Jones, of a son. 

Jan. 3, In Camp, near Ellu'lipoor, the Right 
Hon. I adv Amubella M.iclenJ, of a daughter. 
Feb. 33 Lady of R. H. Tutloh, Esq. Civil Scry, 
of a son. 

S. At Ghaseepor-, Mrs. Meyi tc, of a daughter. 
11. AlContai, Tirhoot, the Lady of It. S. t'dbill. 
Esq. of a daughter, 

MARRIAGES. 

Jan. 3 l. At AMygur, fliorge Bay ley, Esq. Assist, 
Surg. 391 li Reg. Nat. Inf. to Miss M’Leod. 

Feb. 31. W Kotii rt». Esq. to Mrs. Doolan, wi- 
dnw of ihe laie Lieut. Doolan. 

IS. At Scrampore, H, E. M. Sulincnibnc, Esq. to 
Miss Cecilia Ol'Via Hie. 

3. Ai Sli.ihi'lianpore, Lout, Charles Rogers, to 
Miss Ch.uloliR Wright. 

17. At Daccu, Mr. J. Hodgkinsun, to Miss Roza¬ 
lia Hollow. 

April 13. At Allahabad, Captain Henry Eyer 
Fitm.iu, of Hit Majesty’s 5'Hli Regiment, to 
Miss lloioihy Hanna Har'iot 
May 3. tl lihagut)i»ie, James Harrington, Esq. 

of tin* Cinl -irvn e, In Mat. Sophia Steer. 

9. At Allahabad, Capt. John Hunter, Assistant 
Snpeiintendai.i Honorable Company’s Stud, to 
Miss Louisa Malta Nop is. 

13. At Si. J din’s Cathedral, Lieutenant Ftede- 
rick Austin!, ol the 171 b Kegt, Nat. Inf. to 
Alisa Cutlieune iiarvey, second daughter of 
Mr. Fiuiicis Haney. 

March 14 . At Triuc.imati, Captain Lockett, of 
the Bengal Nat. I. I. and Secretaiy to the 
Couneil of Foil William CMlvge, to Miss 
Barnell. 

DEATHS. 

an. S'i. Lady it Major N. Brut ton. 

Feb. 7 . Miss Alary Reid, late of tlie Chowrinabee 
Theatre. 

8. Mr. Frances Rebello, Senior, aged SO yeais 
and it days, 

96. Anstasiuus John, Esq. Greek Merchant, aged 
SS years. 

13. At Seiamporc, Licit. II. M. Macftrlanc, of 
the Pension Estab isliment. 

Hoy. 34 . C. H. Steel*, Esq. Resident of Madou, 
on the Mencuo eu Establishment. 

Nny. js. At the Cape of Good Hope, Lieut. Wm, 
WadePeppin, 97th Reg. Bengal Nat. Inf. aged 
98 years. 

On boaitl the Hope, on the passage from Eng¬ 
land, the Lady of Capt. Henry Ellioti, iom- 
marfller of that vessel. 

May 14 . Mr. Evans Eede, of the Harbour Mas- 
tei's Department. 

t3. Mr. John Dc Costa, of the small-pox. 

9. Killed by the insurgents ot Kbnordah, Lieu¬ 
tenant Thomas Fans, of tlie 1 st Bait. 19 U 1 
Ktg. Nat. Inf. 


MADRAS. 

Extract of a private Letter, dated 
Madras the 1 7th June 1817-—The irrup¬ 
tion of the Findaria I am well aware has 
caused much alarm in Europe ; they cer¬ 
tainly have been very annoying and their 
atrocities great, but 1 am equally aware 
that the accounts you hare received are 
greatly exaggerated \ they have not how¬ 


ever done so much injury and hare had 
several very severe discomfitures. This 
government has done every thing that go¬ 
vernment could do to prevent their ag¬ 
gressions, as well as to alleviate the ef¬ 
fect s of them. 

The troops, however, which were lately 
employed in keeping them in check, are 
now called to the more important duty of 
defending the decayed governments of the 
Dekan. The* armies of the Nizam aod 
the Rajah of Berar have been converted 
into Pindaris, and our battalions have 
been driven from one part of the penin¬ 
sula to the other, to protect the territories 
of these chiefs from the depredations of 
their own disbanded soldiers. 

A rupture has taken place between tlie 
Company ami Bajce Row, the Peishwa, at 
Poonah, originating in a dispute I believe 
of a private nature; much irritation has 
been occtisioned, and matters have bedn 
pushed very far. It has terminated for 
the present in the Peishvva’s giving up to. 
us five of his strongest forts. Matters arc 
however far ftom settled ; a spirit of deep 
rooted aii'inoMty rankles in the minds of 
the native princes against the British. In¬ 
deed, our present system is calculated to 
make many enemies and very few friends, 
it brings devastation and misery on others, 
and in all liumau calculation can never 
benefit ourselves. 

Much praise is due to the resident at 
Poonah (Mr. Eipliin^toue; for the prompt 
measures which lie executed at the court 
of that most infatuated prince the Peishwa. 
Trimbttckjee lias a respectable force under 
Iiiiu, but will nevertheless, I hope, soon 
meet with his due : his character is al¬ 
together vile ; his abilities are however 
not to he under-rated, and the Peishwa is 
quite infatuated with him ; liis confine¬ 
ment at Tannali was most imprudent, 
tlie frontiers of a state is surely the worst 
place which can be found for the security 
of a state prisoner. 

It is hoped what has been done at 
Poonah may much intimidate, if not al¬ 
together restrain the intended co-opera¬ 
tion of Meer Khan and the other powers, 
but every thing wears the best aspect, 
even should hostilities he unavoidable) 
the army fully prepared and iu the best 
condition, and we ail have confidence in 
our governments here. We ought to 
have under our own immediate manage¬ 
ment all the country south of the Ner- 
buddah, without which I fear we shall 
never preserve a peaceful ascendancy iu 
India. Make my salam to all officers iu 
Europe, they would do. well to return 
soon to have a drive at these black gentry. 

JUDICIAL APP01NTMBNT. 

Mr. 21. T. Busltby, Assistant to the 
Register to the Court of Suddcr and FooH 
darjr Adawlut. 
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Mr. John*Hutt, Register to the Zillah Ens. A. Milne to be Lieut. 


Court of Nellore. 


GENERAL ORDERS. 

April 21.—Lieut.-Col. Sir J. Malcolm, 
K. C. B. of the 9th N. 1. is permitted to 
proceed to Bengal on leave of absence for 
three months from the date of his embar¬ 
kation. 

March 17, 1817.—On the occasion of 
the embarkation of H. M. 80th Regt. for 
Europe. The Rt. lion, the Governor in 
Council has great satisfaction in publish¬ 
ing to the army, his entire approbation of 
the conduct of that corps, dui ing the long 
period of its service under the orders of 
the government of Fort St. George. 

By order of the Rt. Hon. the Governor 
in Council. 

^Signed) E. Wood, 

Stc. to Gott. 

MILITARY PROMOTIONS. 

Lieut. C. G. Alves, 10th N. 1. to act os 
Maj, of Brig, in the Centre Division of 
the Army, during the absence of Capt. 
Osborne, on sick certificate. 

Lieut. Riddell, 10th N. i. to act as Atlj. 
to the 2d Batt. of that Corps, during the 
absence of Lieut. Alves, on other duly. 

Lieut. Hamilton, 4th N. C. and Lieut. 
H. B. Smith, 8lh N. C. are permitted to 
place themselves under the immediate 
orders of the Resident at Hyderabad, 
trith a view to their employment in the 
regular service of His Highness the Sou- 
balidar of the Dekan, without prejudice 
to their allowances as Officers on this 
Establishment. 

Capt. T. Mae Leane, Dep. Sec. to the 
Mil. Board, to act as Secretary to the 
Board, during the absence of Capt. Oruis- 
jby, on sick certificate. 

Lieut. J. W. Cleaveland, 19th N. I. to 
be Adj. to the 2d Batt. of that Corps. 

6th N. C —Cornet R. Woolfe, to be 
Lieut. 

4th N. I.—Capt. Lieut. J. D. W. Rand, 
to be Capt. of a Company. 

Lieut. J. Dalzicl, to be Capt. Lieut. 

Ena. D. Watson, to be Lieut. 

Ens. F. Halemau to be Lieut. 

5th N. 1.—Capt. Lieut. M. Cubbou, to 
be Capt. of a Company. 

Lieut. R. Guiile, to be Capt. Lieut. 

Ens. J. G. Mitford, to be Lieut. 

Ens. W. Buck, to be Lieut. 

9th N. I.—Capt. Lieut, 'i. Marett, to 
be Capt. of a Company. 

Lieut. Hugh Massey, to be Capt. Lieut. 
Ens. H. Birch, to be Lieut. 

Ens. G. Williams, to be Lieut. 

Capt. Lieut. H. Massey to be Capt. of a 
Company. 

Lieut. T. Preudergast to be Capt. Lieut. 
Ens. R. Dormer to be Lieut. 

Lieut. J. M’Conuick to be Capt. Lieut,- 


lltli N. 1.—Capt. Lieut. H. M. Cooper 
to he Capt. Of a Company. ' 

Lieut. W. T. Saunders to be Capt. Lieut; 

F.ns. G. Gray to he Lieut. 

13th N. 1.—Capt. Lieut. II. J. Wilkin¬ 
son to be Csptain of a company. 

Lieut. W, Jones to be Capt. Lieut. 

En«ign W. J. Wilkinson to he Lieut. 

Capt. Lieut. W. Jones to be Capt. of a 
Company. 

Lieut. Fred. Brown to be Capt. Lieut. 

Eus. G. Buttanshaw to be Lieut. 

('apt. Lieut, Fred. Brown to be Capt. of 
of a Company. 

Lieut. L. Cooper to be ('apt. Lieut. 

Ens, G- R. Manners to be Lieut. 

Ens. F. A. Prescott to be Lieut. 

Ens. G. Eastment to be Lieut. 

Ens. W. II. N. Youugc, to be Lieut. 

Ens. It. 1). O’Dell to be Lieut. 

21st Regiment N. 1.—Ens. G. Trimmer 
to he Lieut. 

19ill N. f.—Capt. Lieut. C. C. Johnson 
to be Capt. of a Company. 

Lieut. D. C. Smith to be Capt. Lieut; 

Ens. Nidi. Syme to be Lieut. 

Ens. W. Langford to be Lieut. 

Lieut. J. Rodgers, of the (ith regt. N, I. 
tci lie Adj. to 2d llatt. of that corps. 

Infantry.—Senior Maj. Pridmorc, from 
the ldtli ltegt. of N. I. to lie Lient.-Col. 

10th N. I.—Capt. If. G. A. Taylor to 
be M njor. 

Capt. Lieut. E. Richardson to be Capt. 
of a Company. 

Lieut. It. Bell to be Capt. Lieut. 

Ens. Alex. Bnmett to he Lieut. 

Capt. J. II. Edwards of II. M. 86th 
ltegt. to the command of Poonamallce. 

9th N. 1.—Sen. Ens. G. Williams to be 
Lieut. 

Lieut. Col. Sir J. Malcolm, K. C, R. 
9th N. I. lias returned to his duty by per¬ 
mission of the Honorable the Court of 
Directors, without prejudice to his rank. 

Capt. Alex. M’LCod, of 8th Reg. N. C. 
to he temporary Assist. Quarter Mas. 
Gen. with the division of Madras troops, 
which will continue with the Nagpoor 
subsidiary force, after the return of the 
force detached under Col. Walket’s com¬ 
mand into the territory of his highness 
the Subahdar of the Dekan. 

Cav.—Sen. Maj. Montagu Cosby of 8th 
Regt. t<> be Lieut. Col. 

8th X. C.—Sen. Capt. Hugh- O’Donnell 
to be Maj. 

Crtpt. Lieut. Stephen Martin to lie Capt. 

Lieut. Chas. Barrett Darby to be Capl, 
Lieut. 

Cornet J. Lydn to be Lieut. 

FURLOUGH TO EUROPE. 

Tlie ifndcrnientioncd officers are per¬ 
mitted to return to Europe on furlough, 
respectively for three years. 



(No*, 
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Lieut. G. Norman of 9th N. I. and 
Lieut. H.Dowdi'n of the 19th N. I. 

Lieut. H. Holmes, 16th N. T. in per¬ 
mitted to ieui> n to Europe, on furlough 
for three year*. 

SURGEONS. 

Mr. Assist. Sure. J. J. Duncan, to the 
Medical charge of the Zillah and Garrison 
of Ganjam. 


ADMINIS I RATIONS TO ESTATES FOR 18111. 

Surgeon J. Campbell.—-Administrator, 
L.ieut. J Campbell. 

Serj. W Alkiu.—Adtniuis. W. Webster 
Reily. 

Lieut. W. J. Daker.—Adminis. Lieut. 
T. Dale. 

Capt. W. C. Campbell.—Adminis. Arch. 
Alunro. 

J. Hunter.—Administrators, G. Hay, 
and W. Simpson. 

W. D. Greaves. — Adminis. Joanna 
Greaves. 

F. Johnson. — Adminis. Ben Johnson 
ami James Cox. 

Major R E. Langford.—Adminis. Capt. 
C. Rurdall. 

Assist. Surgeon A. McGaskill.—Admin. 
J. Macleod, Assist. Secretary to Govern¬ 
ment, and J. Macleod, Garris. Assist. 
Surgeon. 

Lieut. C. Spyer.—Adminis. C. Spyer. 
Lieut.-Colouel H. Roberts.—Adminis. 
Louisa Roberts. 

J. Simpson.—Adminis. J. Harkness, 
aud P. Thompson. 

Lieut. J. Little.—Adminis G. Briggs, 
G. Cadell, and Arch. E. Patullo. 


BIRTHS. 

April Is. At the Government Home, Bangalore, 
the Lady of Colonel Marriott, commandant at 
that station, of a »nn. 

At St. Thome, <m Eat ter Sunday, Mr». G. R. 
Aikin, of u ion. 

May'll. At thr Presidency, Mri. J . Bacon, of 
a eon. 

April 17- Lady of L. H. Sterling, Eaq. of a ion. 

n. At Cuddapah, the Lady of M. Chruty, Esq. 
of a too. 

16 . At Bangalore, the Lady of Lieutenant Colo- 
delMnleswo.th. of the Sth Native Regiment, 
of a daughter. 

U. At Bangalore, the Lady of Lieutenant Till* 
loch, 8 . A. C. G. of a Min. 

May 0. At Waitair, the Lady of John Paike, 
Esq. of a daughter. 

16. Mr*. C. G. Haft, of a ion. 

MARRIAGES. 

April n. At Tranqucbar, by special license, is¬ 
sued under the Royal Seal oi His Mqjesty the 
King or Denmark, Edward Gordon, of Myrtle 
Giove. Madras, to Mrs M. J. Gordon. 

17 . At the Rmmsli Church, by the Rev. Fre FI. 
dellea, G. M*rn nth. Esq. to Mix M Keune* 
dy, only daughter of the late Major John ton 
.Kennedy, ol liieHonoisb'eCompany** service. 

SO. At the Catholic Church nt Yanum, John 
Linares, Esq of Ingeram. to Miss Vlrginle 
Apna Mary Leranne. eldest daughter of Mon* 
shrur Lecanne, merchsm at Yan.am. 

May 1 . At Tiuneve ly, A. J. Drummond. Esq. 
of the Civil Strvice. to Catharine, sixth daugh¬ 
ter Of the late Major General Wahab. 

IP. At the Black Town Chapel, Captain W. 
Wyatt, of the brig Fair Trial, to Miss E. 
Denton, 


DEATHS. 

Frb. is. Litut. Macdonald, of If. M. Mth Regt. 

of loot. 

On board the Honorable Company's Ship Lar- 
k ns, two dgys after passing the Cape of Good 
Hope, Lieut. Colonel De Morgan, of this Esta¬ 
blishment. 

May >0- Mr. Griffin Orton. 

14- At Ellicbpoor, Captain Lieutenant Charles 
Gahagan, of the H. C. Madras Font Artillery. 

April 14 . At Bangalore, Lieut. Colonel Camp¬ 
bell, of the 84th Regiment. He commanded 
that regiment for the last fourteen years, with 
very little interruption, with the gremest credit 
to himself and to the corps, and was sineeselv 
helnved bv officers and men. It is understood 
his brother officers have subscribed to raise a 
handsome mausoleum to hi, memory. 

00- Lieutenant C. BlumAeld, of the ad Balt. It. 
I. at Ellicbpoor. 

SO. Major A. Jones, of the 9d Native Veteran 
Battalion, at Cochin. 

M .iv 3. A. Mssulipatam, the Lady of Mqjor 
M.itstnn, of Hi, Majesty's 80>li Regiment. 

f. At QiiiIoii, Captain Thomas Arthur, of the 
Cot pa of Engineer, 

4 . At Negspatain, Lieut. Tliomas O'Connor, of 
tlie Pension Establishment. 

IB. At St Thnmd, at the gardens of C. Wynox, 
E q. on the 18th, Lieutenant Slade, of tlie SHti 
Regt. Nat. Inf. 

10 At Bangalore, Lieutenant John Watson, of 
the'ld Bun alii m Mh Nat. Inf. 

13. At kuyapetluh, Mr. D.t^uintual, aged 69. 


BOMBAY'. 

April 30.—We have daily received in 
the course of the last week the Most gra¬ 
tifying accounts of the successful opera¬ 
tions of the gallant troops in the Dekan 
against the Insurgents who have lately 
appeared in arms in the Pclsltwa’s terri¬ 
tories, under circumstances of a most 
trying nature, and at a season of the 
year most unfavorable to great bodily 
exertions, the thermometer during tlie 
day, under cover, being seldom less than 
115. It appears that a detachment con¬ 
sisting of two companies of the 1st batt. 
2d regt. two of the 1st batt. 3d regt. 
Bombay Native Infantry, and the flank 
companies of the 1st batl. 14th regt. 
Madras Native Infantry under the per¬ 
sonal command of Major H. Smith, of the 
latter corps, were detached from the re¬ 
serve on the evening of the 12th ibitaat 
against a body of horse rated at 3 Or 
4,000 stroug, and that after a severe 
march of four days and five nights over 
a distance of one hundred and fifty miles, 
the detachment came upon the enemy 
early on the morning of the 17th, killed 
and wounded upwards of seventy, besides 
taking several prisoners of consequence, 
a quantity of arms and many horses. 

Letters from Aurangabad give also most 
gratifying accounts of an attack made on 
a body of Insurgents about seventy miles 
N. W. of that plate, by a party of tilt 
Nizam’s reformed cavalry in Bezar, un¬ 
der the Command bl Capt. Evan Davies 
of the Bombay Estafelishineiit, accompa¬ 
nied by Capt. Pedlar aud Lieut. Rind 
also of this establishment. It appears, 
that Capt. Davies came up with them ou 
the morning of tlw 20tb, drawn up in 
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good order, to the number of 2,000 in 
a strong position. Capt. Davies had 
only six hundred Silledar horse with 
him. After addressing to them a few 
words of encouragement, and directing 
them to throw away their matchlocks, 
and draw their swords, he gave the or¬ 
der “ to charge.” Tue order was imme¬ 
diately obeyed in the most gallant man¬ 
ner, and every man proved himself wor¬ 
thy of the confidence placed in him by 
their gallant leader. The enemy unable 
to resist this shock, though so greatly 
superior iu numbers, immediately gave 
way, and were followed for several utiles, 
leaving upwards of two hundred killed 
and wounded. 

We cannot here resist the pleasure of 
mentioning a trait of humanity which we 
believe is very rarely to be found among 
the native troops of this country, nor, 
perhaps, of many of the more civilized 
countries in Europe. 

Capt. Pedlar having hunted from loss 
of blood, found himself on recovering on 
the field, with only one native trooper 
near him. This man had bound up his 
wounds and was supporting him. He 
appeared to him to be a stranger, and, 
ou inquiry, Capt. Pedlar found him to be 
one of the enemy. Capt. Pedlar has 
since taken him into his sendee, and we 
hope he will find him as faithful as lie 
has proved humane. 

April 10.—Accounts from the hanks of 
the Nerbudda of the middle of last month 
state, that the intrepid Capt. Caulfield 
had again distinguished himself in a suc¬ 
cessful attack on the Pindaris. Hav¬ 
ing received accurate information of the 
encampment of the leader Shaikh Dolcali, 
at the head of a lar^e body of horse, he 
marched with alacrity to die spot in com¬ 
mand of two companies of the 10th, aud 
a squadron of cavalry, and came upon 
them near Heudia, without- being per¬ 
ceived till he was in the midst of them. 
They immediately rushed Into the Ner¬ 
budda iu the hopes of fording that rim*, 
but ia the attempt a very considerable 
number were cut to pieces or drowned, 
and the chief is supposed to be among 
those who fell ou the occasiou. 

Letter from Bussorah. —In the Gulf in 
general, we have just declared war, aud 
commenced hostilities, with the pirates 
of these seas.—The Challenger, and three 
Company's cruisers, having proceeded to 
Russel Ryman with the Resident from 
Biuheer; Captain Bridges, after an at¬ 
tempt to negotiate, proceeded to extre¬ 
mities for the lionor of his; flag, • * 

* * • • * but after a 

tingle ship bad experinced 150 shot, it 
was found the guns of the largest vessel 
could not be brought to bear; we killed 
Asiatic Joarn.—No. 23. 


nine men, aud until anexpedition can ar¬ 
rive, the navigation of the Gulf is almost 
at a stand. 

The following observations in regard to 
some experiments, performed before his 
Excellency the (inventor General, with 
Mr. Boyce’s Telegraph, appeared in the' 
India Gazette of March ill. We have 
much pleasure iu republishing them. 

** On her majesty’s birth-day an ex- 
periraent of Mr. Boyce's telegraph took 
place between Calcutta, Duckeusore, and 
Barrackpore, before the right honourable 
Uic Governor General aud suite, when his 
Excellency expressed himself much pleased 
with its general principles, and more es¬ 
pecially with its very great simplicity. 
Hcport speaks very highly of Mr. Boyce's 
telegraph, ami of the telegraphic dictionary 
which lie lias composed; and it is con¬ 
fidently said, that for expedition, sim¬ 
plicity, cheapness, and comprehensiveness, 
aud all the other characteristics of excel¬ 
lence which hare been so long looked for, 
anil desired iu this interesting science, 
Mr. Boyce's telegraph has no parallel. If 
this be the case, as has been asserted by 
those who understand the principles of 
Mr. Boyce’s discovery, the Indian public 
may be. congratulated upon the prospect 
of the introduction of a system, which 
has been so long and so much wautiug in 
this country ; and from the establish¬ 
ment of which, the advantages to the 
iUFairs of government and the mercantile 
interest of the coiiutry must he incal¬ 
culable. It is matter of surprise that the 
introduction of such an establishment in¬ 
to India lias not taken place before, as it 
should seem that its encouragement and 
support would have been productive of 
geueral benefit to the couutry. It is said 
that the expeusc of establishing and 
maintaining It upon ever so wide a scale 
is but small, compared with its great 
importance aud probable advantages; and 
that the experiment which lias taken 
place has proved beyond the possibility of 
doubt, two positions, which appear to 
have been generally doubted—namely, that 
the present telegraph can be worked by 
uatives of the lowest description, just as 
well as by Europeans, and that it can to 
established in any country, be it ever so 
flat or jungly, without any extraordinary 
increase of the number of stations." 

The following extract from a letter from 
Capt, Adams of H. C. ship Buckingham¬ 
shire, to the venerable master builder of 
Bombay, is copied from the Bomba/ 
Courier, December 7th. 

u I have much pleasure in acknowledg¬ 
ing the good qualities of the Buckingham¬ 
shire. From wbat I observed in my 
passage from Bombay she steers admit- 
Vot. IV. 8 Z 
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ably. She sails well and is weatherly, 
if 1 could judge on a comparison with the 
Upton Castle from Bombay, and the 
Hope country ship from Bengal, both con¬ 
sidered good sailers. 1 have only to try 
her in blowing weather and a following 
sea, and if site perform well, she may be 
considered one of the finest merchantmen 
in the world. I shall have much pleasure 
in shewing her to my friends in the East- 
India Direction, when at home, where 
your professional abilities will be duly ap¬ 
preciated. 

“ Frederic Adams. 

“ Canton , Is# October.” 

CIVIL APPOINTMENTS. 

Mr. Wedderburn, to be Accountant 
General and Accountant in all the other 
branches of the Departments aud Civil 
Auditor, in succession to Mr. Kaye. 

Mr. Best, to be Sub-Treasurer and 
Civil and Marine Paymaster, in succes¬ 
sion to Mr. Wedderburn. 

Mr. Doveton, to be Deputy Accoun¬ 
tant General, Deputy Revenue Accoun¬ 
tant, and Deputy Civil Auditor, in suc¬ 
cession to Mr. Best. 

Mr. Cherry, to be Deputy Military Ac¬ 
countant, in succession to Mr. Doveton. 

Mr. Bruce, to be Assistant to the Sub- 
Treasurer, in succession to Mr. Cherry. 

Mr. Bourchier, to be Second Assistant 
to the Commercial Agent at Malabar. 

MARRIAGES. 

March 41, By the He*. R. Baynes, Garrison 
Chaplain, Lechmere Bathway, Esq. Assistant 
Surgeon in the Hon. Company's Mil. 8ervlce. 
to Frederica Josina, yonngest daughter of the 
late Albert Henry Giesler, Esq. 

DEATHS. 

March 4. Robert Stephen Kitson. Esq. 

6 . Elizabeth, daughter of Capt. Lodwick, Mar. 

Batt. aged 3 years and thrre months. 

April SO. At the age of IB, Miss Jonno de Mello, 
the only daughter of Mr. Alcixode Metlo. 

PENANG. 

MARR1AGE8. 

May 6. Charles William Henry Wright, Esq. 
Deputy Master Attendant to Miss Anna Stew, 
art, eldest daughter of Samuel Stewart, Esq. 

10 . Robert Ibbetson, Esq. of the Civil Service, 
and High Sheriff, to Mrs. GeorgUma Hutchings 
Bennei, widow of the late W. Bennett, Esq. 
of Uie Civil Establishment of this Island. 

CEYLON. 

CIVIL APPOINTMENTS. 

His Excellency the Governor has been 
pleased to make the following appoint¬ 
ments in bis Majesty’s Civil Service in 
Ceylon. 

George Lusignan, Esq. (Auditor Gene¬ 
ral) to be acting Collector of Tricomali. 

William Granville, Esq. to be Acting 
Auditor General. 

William Henries Ker, Esq, to be Acting 


Deputy Secretary to Government and Se¬ 
cretary to Council. 

Joseph Atkinson, Esq. to be Acting 
Collector of Colombo. 

John Downing, Esq. to lie Provincial 
Judge of Triucomali in the room of 
Charles Scott, Esq. proceeding to Eng¬ 
land. 

John Gordon Forbes, Esq. to be Col¬ 
lector of Matura in the room of John 
Downing, Esq. 

Henry Panneli, Esq. to be Acting Col¬ 
lector of the Wnnuy district in the room 
of John Gordon Forbes, Esq. 

To take place from the 1st April next. 

J. Dcare, Esq. to be Collector of Co- 
luinbo. 


BIRTH. 

Lately, at Colombo, the Lady of the Rev. S. 
Cliater, of a daughter. 


MAURITIUS. 

The Colonial Government has issued a 
proclamation dated 17th May last, decree¬ 
ing the erection of a parish church at Ma- 
hlbourg, which is to be effected by con¬ 
tract. 

Government Gazette Extraordinary .— 
Mr. J. Herisse and Dame Charlotte Adam 
were divorced 5tli May. 

CAPE OF GOOD HOPE. 

The following is an extract of a letter 
from au officer at the Cape of Good 
Hope 

“ Letters have been received from 
Graham’s Town, from wiiich it is appa¬ 
rent that the good effects from the late re¬ 
gulations for the protection of colonial 
property on the frontiers begin to mauifest 
themselves. It seems that on the 28th of 
last month (April) some of Hahana’s peo¬ 
ple penetrated into the colony, and suc¬ 
ceeded in surprising nineteen liead of cat¬ 
tle belonging to some Hottentots. Infor¬ 
mation was immediately conveyed to Gra¬ 
ham’s Town of the depredation, when 
Mqjor Frazer, without loss of time, dis¬ 
patched Lieut. Henry Vereker, of the 83d 
regiment, with 100 men in pursuit of the 
fugitives. They were easily traced, and it 
appears had returned into the Caffre land 
by Trumpeter’s Drift. Hahana is one of 
the Cafijre chiefs who did not attend the 
conference with bis Excellency the Go¬ 
vernor, on the Kat river. Lieut. Vereker 
pursued the stolen cattle by the traces to 
his first kraals, and then demanded resti¬ 
tution. ThcCaffres hesitated in making 
it; be therefive seized an equal number of 
CajFre cattle to that stolen, and acquaint¬ 
ed the chief with the kraal that his object 
was only to take back wbat bad been pre¬ 
viously purloined; he would wait there 
till the next morning, to give time to con- 
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aider tbe necessity and propriety of resti¬ 
tution. Upon day dawning it was found 
that, instead of giving up the stolen cat- 
tlc, the Cadres were preparing to assail 
his party, and to retake the nineteen oxen 
lie had possessed himself of. Lieut. Vere- 
ker, iu consequence, commenced his 
march homeward with the herd he had 
takeu, and was not annoyed by the Cadres, 
until he came to the head of the Little 
Rat River, when supposing the situation 
favorable to their object, they marched 
upon his party from the surrounding hills, 
in great uumbers, making horrible shouts, 
and throwing their assagays at our men. 
Lieut. Vcrcker haring formed his party, 
commenced firing with such effect, that 
fifteen Caffres were killed, and many more 
wounded; the remainder immediately 
dispersed, and the party returned to Gra¬ 
ham’s Town, when the nineteen head of 
cattle were distributed among the Hotten¬ 
tots whose cattle had been stolen. The 
temperate and firm conduct of Lieut. 
Vereker on this occasion, is entitled to 
great praise." 

NAUTICAL INFORMATION. 

From the Madras Courier, '.\0th April. 

As the following account of some Is¬ 
lands, seen by Captain Parish of the ship 
Helen, may not be so well known as it 
ought to be, as they lay nearly in the 
track of ships proceeding to the Mauri¬ 
tius, yon will oblige me, by inserting iu 
your paper, some particulars upon the 
subject. 

The Helen, on her passage to the Mau¬ 
ritius, in October 1815, fell iu with this 
spot just before day-break; the secoud 
officer who had then the charge of (he 
deck, called Captaiu Parish up, and in¬ 
formed him, that he saw a light to the 
westward, which appeared like fire ; Cap¬ 
taiu Parish at first supposed, it might be 
some ship in that dreadful situation, but 
upon nearing it, discovered it to be a rock 
shaped like an artichoke, with a volcano 
upon it; and, soon after, as day gradually 
broke, saw two low islands with shrubs 
and trees upon them; the weather being 
rather squally, and obtaining no sight, 
either for his latitude or for his chrono- 
meter,he was prevented from giving so ac¬ 


curate an account of them, as he could have 
wished,, the reckoning brought up from 
the preceding noon, places them in north 
latitude 1* 28' north, and longitude 
52' east, and as this time keeper upon 
making the Isle of France, was only nine 
or ten miles out, the longitude may be 
pretty correct.—Whether these dangers 
really exist or not, it is hard to say; 
but that dangers near that quarter do 
exist, cannot be a matter of doubt, aud 
though the spot assigned them by Captaiu 
Parish has hitherto been supposed a clear 
one, yet still some of the number of mis¬ 
sing ships serve to corroborate this idea. 
This being nearly the crossing track of 
ships either homeward or outward bound, 
ami some of these unfortunate vessels 
might have fallen in with this dangerous 
groupe, so suddenly, that neither human 
foresight or nautical exertions, could save 
them from destruction. On my return 
from the Isle of France, in command of 
the Hooghly, I determined, if possible, 
to make these islands; but when within a 
degree of them, the wind became so 
baffling, that I found it impracticable: 
near this spot, however, we passed a num¬ 
ber of drifts, and picked up a light floating 
substance like pumice stone, which no 
doubt, might have been some of this vol¬ 
canic matter. It was from these indica¬ 
tions, that I judged some land must be 
near, as the discovery was pretty well 
known at the Isle of France. 1 was in 
hopes, that some vessel quitting it, after 
the Hooghly, might have been able to give 
a more satisfactory account, than the pre¬ 
sent one; this though imperfect, will, 1 
trust, be a sufficient warning to naviga¬ 
tors, and put them upon their guard when 
approaching near this supposed danger. My 
being so long, Mr.'Editor, silent upon the 
subject, was merely iu the hopes, that a 
more authentic intelligence would hare 
been given. 

An island is likewise said to have been 
seen in 1801, by the Phtenix Indiaman, 
in lat. 9 s . 28'. south, and long. 89?. 17’. 
east. This circumstance however, was 
obtained from a Magazine, yhich acci¬ 
dentally fell into my hands. 

I am. Sir, 

Your obedient Servant, 

T. H. Riggings. 


HOME INTELLIGENCE. 


East-India Haute, Oct. 1.—A court 
of directors was held at the East-Iadia 
House, when Captain T. W. Leech was 
sworn into the command of the ship 
Orwell, consigned to China direct. 

Oct. 8.—A court of director* was held 
at the East-India House, when Captain 


J. Jameson was sworn into the command 
of the ship Earl of Balcarras, consign¬ 
ed to Bombay and China. 

Oct. 15*—A court of directors was held 
at the East-India House, when the fol¬ 
lowing ships were tints stationed, viz.— 
General Harris, 894 tons, Capt. Peter 
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Cameron; Warren Hastings, 1,000 tons, 
Capt. Thomas Larkins; and Asia, 958 
tons, Capt. H. P. Trmenheere—for Ben¬ 
gal ami Madras. 

Marchioness of Ely, 952 tons, Capt. B. 
Kay ; and Prince Regent, 953 tons, Capt. 
TIior. H. Harris—for Madras and Bengal. 

Phoenix, 818 tons, Capt. J. Pyke; and 
Astell, 820 tons, Capt. Fiancis Creswtll 
—for Bengal direct. 


Mrs. Travers, Mr. W. Hull and about 
thirty other passengers embarked. SirT. 
was absent on a visit when the vessel 
arrived, after a very stormy run, but in 
the middle of the same day he arrived 
and hurried on board. The ship weighed 
anchor at 11 o’clock at night, and the 
wind being in the right quarter, she was 
expected to be out of the channel in a 
short time. 


We deem it a duty to inform the public 
that by a late regulation of the hon. court 
of directors, no persons are permitted to 
visit the Museum at the India House, un- 

E rovided with a ticket of admission signed 
y a director; Mondayn, Thursdays, or 
Saturdays, from ten to three o’clock, are 
the only times of admission. 

— Penny, Ksq. has been appointed by 
the honorable court of directors tire Com¬ 
pany’s agent at Weymouth. 

Launch at MadtiraU. —10th Oct. was 
launched from the dock of Messrs. Wi- 
grani and Green, at Blackwall, a fine 
new ship of 1,350 lows burden. Owing 
to the fineness of the day, and the ex¬ 
pectation of the preseucc of his Royal 
Highness the Duke of York, several thou¬ 
sands of fashionable people assembled on 
the occasion. About noon arrived Major- 
General Sir Hemy Torrens, Col. M‘Do- 
nald, Captains Maxwell and Maitland, 
R.N. and several other officers of dis¬ 
tinction, and were received by Stewart 
Marjoribanks, 1 sq. the owner, and Capt. 
.Campbell, her commander. Sir Henry 
Torrens named this beautiful vessel the 
iDuke of York. 

The' Hon. Kast India Company's ship, 
London, was launched at Northflcct, 13th 
ult. her dimensions were Ft. In. 

Length between perpendiculars 16fi 2 
Do. of the keel for tonnage.... 133 7j 
Breadth extreme to a four inch 

plank. 43 3| 

Depth in hold . 17 04 

Height between lower and mid¬ 
dle decks . 6 7 

Do. do. middle and upper do... 6 4 

Do. upper deck and round house fi 4 
Burthen in tons.1332*. £ 

The 3d Ceylon regiment has been or¬ 
dered to be disbanded. 

Mr. Robert M'Clintock, of the agency 
Iwas* Of M'Intosb, Fulton and M’Clin- 
tock, goes passenger by the Dorah for 
Bengal. 

I*i 

The ship Lady Raffles arrived atjPorti- 
meuth from the river, on Thursday 23d 
'October, at 7 o’clock in the morning, 
ftrhen Sir T. S. Baffles, Lady Jlaffles, 


By the death of General Sir John Here¬ 
ford, there is a vacancy in the number of 
India Knights of the Bath. 

La Ffilicie, Captain Baudin, which ar¬ 
rived at Havre the 26’tli Sept, is the 
first French ship which had beensent out 
to the East Indies generally, but more 
paitirularly Cliandcrnagore, since the 
peace. She sailed from St. Maloes in the 
beginning of June 1815, aud notwith¬ 
standing the bad weather and contrary 
winds with which she was accompanied 
during the whole of her voyage, she is re¬ 
turned to France without having suffered 
any accident. 

A few weeks since, the Rev. Mr. Baring, 
son of the late Sir F. Baring, purchased an 
estate in Magdalcne-street, nearly oppo¬ 
site Bell’s school, in Exeter; on which 
spot, wc are iuformed, he intends erect¬ 
ing a commodious chapel, for promulgat¬ 
ing ids own tenets. On Sunday week 
this gentleman preached at a licensed 
place 011 the beach, near the wind-mill, 
Kxmoutli; the concourse of people that 
attended was so great, that he was obliged 
to officiate on the outside, and, we under¬ 
stand, the greatest solemnity and order 
was observed by the audience. 

Letters from Constantinople, Jug. 9. 
—According to accounts from Aleppo, of 
the 11th ult, the cast of the Emirs, or de- 
scendeuts of Mahomet, had manifested a 
spirit of rebellion, which might have en¬ 
dangered the tranquillity of that commer¬ 
cial city, had not the chief of that cast 
been banished to Antioch. 

Private letters from Madras qf 31*/ 
Slay are totally silent concerning the War. 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, and DEATHS, 
HOME LIST. 

BIRTHS. 

Sept. 97. At Cull* Horneck House, near Pen- 
wnce, the lady of John Stevena, Esq. (former¬ 
ly of Calcutta) Of a son. 

Oct. la At winchester, the lady of Capt. A. 
Swlutou, of the East-1 Ddia. Company's service, 
of a son, her eleventh child. 

MARRIAGES. 

Oct 0. At St. George's, Hanover Square, E. 
Antrobus, Esq. nephew to Sir Ed. Antrotms, 
Bart, to Ann, only daughter of the] Honorable 
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Hugh Lindsay, anil niece to the Earl of Dal- 
carrot and Countess of H.trdwicke. 

Sept. 10. W. C. Ferrers, Esq, of the General 
Foil Office, to Mary Anne, second daughter of 
James Dauieli, Esq. 

Sept. 23. At St. Augustine*, >>, UMu-r, Esq. of 
Hiistid, to Mrs. Ndime, wulowof the late Maj. 
B. Nairnc, of the Company's 6tli regt. of Ca¬ 
valry. 

Oct. 4. J. G, Duff, Esq. of the Island of Ma¬ 
deira, mid of Brunswick Square. London, to 
Frances, second daughter of Esq. 

of Tavistock Square. 

Oct. 4. T. O- Tiavera, Esq. of the Company’s 
Military serv ee, to Mary Peacock, second 
daughter of Clias. H. Leslie, Esq. ol Wilton, 
Cork. 

Oct.it. At Camberwell Church, M. A. Gold- 
smid. Esq of Finsbury Square, to Eliza, se¬ 
cond daughter of 9. Salomons, Esq. of Bury 
Street. 

Oct. St. At Camberwell Church, Mqjor J. Simp¬ 
son, of Ivcr House, Ducks, late of the Madras 
Cavalry, to Miss Theodosia Graves, of Cam¬ 
berwell. 

DEATHS. 

At Lympsrnrne, Devon, aged 2 years and a half, 
Jane Drue', second daughter of the late Capt. 
A. H. Hughes, Sth regt. Madras Nat, Inf. 

At Pans, Capt. Williams')ri, author of Indian 
Field Spoils, he lias left a wife and seven chil¬ 
dren destitute. 

Oct, 21. At Clapton, Ann, wife of J. Barretto, 
jun. Esq. of Calcutta. 

Sept. 21. Ai IIl iis, on his way to the South of 
France for the recovery of his health. Major 
Heitland, formerly of the Madras establish¬ 
ment. 

Oct. 2. At Crieff. John Murray, Esq, Laird of 
Arilberne in Perthshire. During a long and 
valuable service, this excellent officer made 
some important discoveries on llie coast of New 
Holland, and surveyed and drew plans of the 
principal harbours of the kingdom. 

Oct. 24. 9. Malta;*, Esq. laie British Consul at 
Alexandra. 

Oct. 6. 1 n the 7<Kh year of his age, Charles Mil¬ 
ler, Esq. of Hiiirietta Street, Cosent Garden, 
late ot Dencoolcn. 


LONDON MARKETS. 

Tuesday, Oct. 28, 1817. 

Cotton.—The holders of India Counn are very 
firm, anticipating an advance, on account of the 
war in India, and the small sale declared for the 


lion in Pepper; It had been reported tfctf East- 
India Company intended to tax the nent sale at 
fid, perlb.j the price of Pepper immediately de¬ 
clined. When It was known that the report was 
without foundation, amt that (lie taxed price by 
the Company would be sd, a considerable ad¬ 
vance took place, and the last prices of the mar¬ 
ket regulate our quotations —I’lineiiio has been 
heavy j good quality about y.l—Ginger is without 
variation. — Cinnamon, M.iec, Nutmegs, and 
Cloves, are without variation, either in the de¬ 
mand or in the prices; the market may be stated 
very heavy. 

Indigo. — The sale has closed at the India- 
Housc, it commenced the nth and closed the 
23d Inst, j it consisted of o,7V) chests, of which 
only a very trivial proportion was taken in fot 
the proprietors; the fine qualities sold Gd, the 
good 9d. to is, the middling la. 3d, per lb. higher 
than last sale. There were no Manilla, and only 
80chests Madras Indigo’s in the sale. 


INDIA SHIPPING INTELLIGENCE. 

sfmeals. 

Sept. is. — Downs, Jane, Berridge, Cape,— 
Sailed 1st July. 

26.—Oft Dover, Catherine Griffiths, Hamilton, 
Bengal.—Bailed 3d April, and St. Helena. 2Mh 
July. 

21. — Plymouth, Oxford, Lamb, Bombay, — 
Sailed 2 AU 1 May, and St. Helena, 26th July, 

28 .—Giaveicnd, Agnes, Terrey, Cape. 

— Ramsgate, Theodosia, Flyn, Cape, 

Oct. 8.—Deal, Rapid, Johnaon, Cape. 

9.—Limerick, Elizabeth, Ostler, Bengal.—8ail- 
d 39th April. 

14 .—Bantry Bay, Swallow, Frith, Bombay,— 
Sailed 1st June. 

— ltantry Bay, Lyra, sloop of war, with dis¬ 
patches from Madras.—Sailed tat June, having 
previously left Bengal 10th April,—Sailed from 
the Isle of France 7 th July, and St. Helena 14th 
August. 

17 .—Dover, Indian Packet, Danish, from Ben¬ 
gal. —Sailed 4th May. 

14.—Cattle Town, Woodman, Tiraandra, from 
Bengal.—Sailed 29th April from Bombay, 

22. — Off Plymouth. Hebe, Thompson, from 
Bengal.—Sailed 21st May. 

Departure*. 


7th proximo, it is expected 800 Bengals will 
shortly be advertised, for the same day on which 
the Surats arc declared for sale. The demand, 
however, for Cotton has been very limited. 

Sugar.—The demand for Mmcovades rather in¬ 
creased last week; the sales were, however, li¬ 
mited In extent; the prices were without the 
slightest variation. There ate,* we believe, no 
transactions in Foreign Sugars (the prices are 
nearly nominal. East-Indla descriptions con¬ 
tinue also neglected. 

Cq^ee.—There were consideiable public sales of 
Coffee brought forward last week; a decline of 
3s. per cwt. took place, and the market is since 
very heavy at the depression. The public sale 
this morning, consisting of Dntch Coffee, went 
off freely. 

Bice.—The demand for Rice continues general 
and rather extensive; the prices, on account of 
the limited quantity on hand, are advancing. 
The accounts from the Continent as to the de¬ 
mand for Rice continue favourable. The Liver¬ 
pool market is rising with rapidity j for line Beo- 
gal, 28s. fid. has been realized; yellow screened, 


Sept. 45.—From Liverpool, the Nymph, Hum¬ 
ble, for Calcutta. 

28. —From the river, Grenada, for Bombay. 

29. —From Portsmouth, Lucy and Marla, Bar¬ 
clay, for the Cape, Madras and Bengal. 

— Adm. Cockburn, for Madras and Bengal. 

— From Gravesend, Hebe, Porter, forCalcatta, 

Oct. 2 .—From Deal, Lucy, Clark, for Bombay. 

— From Plymouth, the Duke of Marlborough, 
for the Cape of Good Hope. 

14 .—From Deal, the Mary, Wilson, for Cal¬ 


cutta. 

18 . —From Portsmouth, the John Inglls, for 
Bengal. 

is.— From Gravesend, the Lady Raffles, Auber, 
for Bencoolen ; Sappho, Hall, for Bombay ; Queen 
Elizabeth, Accum, for the Cape. 

19 . —Cumbrian, Brownrigg, (or the Cape of 
Good Hope 1 Princess Charlotte, Vaughan, for the 
Isle of France. 

31.—From Deal, the Sappho, for Bombay; At- 
lftSj for Madnt* 

Passengers per Lucy and Maria.—Mrs. Barclay, 
Mrs. Ramsey. Mrs. Burton; Captain Ramsey, 
Sr. Barton. Madras Establishment; Mr. Young, 
and Mr. Grey, for the Civil Service at Bengali 
M?. Gordon? and Mr. Fullarton, for the Civil 
Service at Madras; Lieutenants P*jrneand Horn, 
. -- . -- jj r , cardew, Writer, for 


Bis. 

Spices.—There has been considerable specula- 
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Priqe Current of East-lndia 


' 

L. 

s. 

c/* 


L. 

1. 

4. 

Cochineal ... 

• tslba 0 

4 

0 

to 

0 

5 

0 

Coffee, Jara. 

.cwt. 5 

5 

0 

— 

3 

15 

0 

— Cheribon. 


11 

0 

— 

4 

IS 

0 

— Bourbon 








— Mocha. 








Cotton, Surat. 

...lb. 0 

1 

3 

— 

0 

1 

4 


. 0 

1 

7 

— 

0 

1 

8 

— Bengal . 

. 0 

l 

0 

— 

0 

1 

3 

—— Bourbon . 

. 0 

9 

3 

— 

0 

3 

0 

Drug*, Ac. foi Dyeing. 







Aloes, Epatica. 

.CWt* 5 

tt 

0 

— 

10 

0 

0 

Anntseedt, Star. 

. 4 

10 

0 





Borax, Relincd... 

. 5 

0 

0 

— 

5 

10 

0 

— Unrefined, or Tincal 5 

10 

0 

— 

a 

0 

0 

Campltirc unrefined. 11 

0 

0 

— 

13 

10 

0 

Cardemom*,Matabar..1b 0 

3 

0 

mam 

0 

6 

0 

— Ceylon . 


3 

9 

— 

0 

3 

0 

Cairia Bud* . 

.cwt. 1ft 

0 

0 

— 

90 

0 

0 

— Lignea . 


0 

0 

_ 

13 10 

0 

Caatnr Oil . 

...lb. 0 

1 

3 

— 

0 

4 

0 

China Root . 

•cwt. 9 

0 

0 

- . 

9 

5 

0 

Coculus Indicu*.... 

. 9 

8 

0 

— 

3 

13 

0 

Columbo Root. 


ie 

0 

— 

3 

15 

0 

Dragon’s Blood . 


0 

0 

— 

33 

0 

0 

Gum Ammoniac, lump.. 







— Arabic . 


0 

0 

— 

6 

0 

0 

— Auafmtida..... 

. 7 

0 

0 

— 

15 

0 

0 

— Benjamin . 


10 

0 

— 

05 

0 

0 

— Anlmi . 

-cwt. 8 

10 

0 

— 

10 

0 

0 

— Gnlbaniiin... . 








—— Gambogium . 


0 

0 

— 

18 

0 

0 

—Myrrh. 


0 

— 

7 

0 

0 

— Olibanum...... 


10 

0 

— 

8 

0 

0 

Lac Lake. 


1 

3 

wa 

0 

3 

0 

— Dye. 

... . 0 

4 

0 

— 

0 

6 

4 

— Shell, Block... 








— Shivered. 








-Stick. 


0 

mm 

7 

0 

0 

Musk, China. 

...ox. 0 

18 

0 

— 

1 

3 

0 

Nux Vomica........ 

.cwt. 1 

4 

0 

— 

1 

10 

0 

Oil Cassia.. 

...OX. 0 

1 

6 

— 

0 

1 

8 

—— Cinnamon .... 


0 

— 

0 14 

0 

— Cloves. 


3 

0 





— Macc. 


1 

4 


0 

1 

6 

— Nutmeg*. 

. 0 

1 

4 

— 

0 

1 

6 

Opium.. 

...lb. 







Rhubarb. 


4 

6 

— 

0 11 

6 

Sal Ammoniac. 

■ cwt. 8 

fi 

0 





Senna. 

...lb. 0 

1 

6 

— 

0 

3 

6 

Turmerick, Java... 

,.CW1. 1 

10 

0 

— 

l 

IS 

0 


Goods declared for Sale 

On Tuesday, 4 November—Prompt SO January. 

Private-Trade amt Licensed, —Carpet!—Choppas 
—Silk Handkerchief!—Nankeens—Sallampores— 
Langcloths—Cape Scarfs—Shawls—Velvet!—Sew¬ 
ing silk— Wrought Sitka — Baftaea — Abroahs— 
Callicoei—Bandannoes, 

On Friday, 7 November—Prompt 0 February. 

Licensed.— Cotton -wool. 

On Tuesday, it November—Prompt 6 February, 

Company’s, —Cinnamon — Nutmeg* — Mace— 
Cloves—Oil of Mace and Nutmegs—Pepper— 
O^dum—Talc—Saltpet -Kcpmore Shell*—Aspen 

Private-Trade and Licensed. — Sapan Wood- 
Ebony Wood—Red Saunders—Rattans—Chillies 
— Paatll* — Cowrie* — Rhubarb — Tamarind* — 
Sticklack—Shellack — Lac Dye—Miuyeet—Salt¬ 
petre—Ginger—Lac Lake—Cassia Lignea—9ago— 
Curia Bud*—Gum* Animt, Arabic, Myrrh, Sene* 
ca, Beniamin, and Olibanum—Terra Japonic*— 
Auafceuda—N uk Vomica —Galangal—Turmerick 
—Camphiro—Sal Ammoniac — Cutch — Cummin 
Seed—Saflower — Dragon’* Blood—Tincal—Cor* 
nelian*—Blephanta* Teeth—Mat*—Wood unrated 
-Vandal Wood — Rice —OUa—Safflower—Carda¬ 
mom*. 
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«. 

4. 


L, 

«u da 

Turmerick, Bengal..cwt. 

l 

3 

0 

to 

1 

7 

0 

— Chinn. 


1 

18 

0 

M 

3 

0 

0 

Zed nary. 









Gails, in Sorts. 


13 

0 

0 





- Blue. 


14 

0 

0 

— 

14 

10 

0 

Indigo, Blue . 

...lb. 








— Bine and Violet. 


0 

p 

(1 

— 

0 

10 

0 

-Purple and Violet... 

0 

H 

6 

— 

0 

9 

0 

— Fine \ wlet. 


0 

H 

3 

mm 

0 

8 

V 

— Good Ditto. 


0 

7 

9 

— 

0 

8 

3 

—— Fine Violet 3c Copper 

0 

7 

fi 

— 

0 

8 

0 

— Good Ditto. 


0 

7 

3 

— 

0 

7 

6 

— Fine Copper ... 


0 

7 

3 


0 

7 

0 

— Good Ditto. 


0 

7 

0 

— 

0 

7 

3 

—— Ordinary Ditto . 


0 

6 

3 

— 

0 

6 

9 

— Ordinary . 


0 

5 

6 

— 

0 

0 

0 

— Fine Madras .... 









Rice. 

.cwt. 

1 

6 

O 

— 

1 

10 

0 

Safflower. 

rwt. 

3 

15 

0 

— 

5 

0 

O 

Sago. 

.cwt. 

t 

1ft 

0 

— 

3 

■ 5 

0 

Saltpetre, Refined.... 

.cwt. 

3 

10 

0 





Silk, Bengal Skein ... 

...lb. 

















-Ditto While.... 









-China. 









-Organxine. 









Spices, Cinnamon.... 

...lb. 

0 

11 

9 


0 13 

3 

— Cloves . 


0 

3 

10 


0 

4 

0 

-— Bourbon. 











o 

s 

3 


o 

n 

a 

-Nutmegs. 

*a as* 

0 

5 

0 


0 

5 10 

-Ginger. 

.cwt* 

3 11 

0 


3 

14 

0 

— Pepper, Company’s.. 
—- — Privilege . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

9 





-White.. 


0 

1 

0 


0 

1 

1 

Sugar, Yellow. 

. cwi. 

9 13 

0 


3 

16 

0 

-- White. 


3 

18 

0 


3 

6 

0 

—— Brown. 


3 

7 

0 


3 

11 

0 

Tea, Bohea. 

...lb. 

0 

3 

6 


0 

3 

7 

-Congou. 


0 

9 

11 


0 

8 

6 

— Souchong. 


0 

3 

0 


0 

4 

6 

—— Campoi. 


0 

3 

11 


0 

3 

4 

—— Twankay. 


0 

3 

0 


0 

3 

5 

-Pekoe. 


0 

3 

II 


0 

3 

0 

-Hyaon Skin .... 


0 

3 

11 


0 

4 

3 

— Hyson. 


0 

4 

4 


0 

6 10 

— Gunpowder .... 


0 

5 

4 


0 

7 

0 

Tortoiseshell. 


1 

16 

0 


3 

0 

0 

Woods, Saunders Red..ton 

0 10 

0 


10 

0 

0 


at the East-lndia House. 

On Friday, gs November, 

Baggage of Pauengen, Decayed Store*. Ac. 
whlcn have accumulated In the Company’* Ware- 
hou*e«, unclaimed, up to Slit December 1814. 

On Tuesday, 8 December—Prompt 37 February. 

Tea Bohea, 500,000 lb*. — Congou, Carnpol, 
Souchong, and Pekoe, 4 , 900,000 — Twankay, 
1,000,000—Hy »on Skin, 100,000—Hyaon, 300,000 
—Total, including Private-Trade, 6 , 800,000 lb*. 

On Wednesday, 10 December—Prompt 6 March. 

Company’s ,—Nankeen Cloth, 954,B0t pieces— 
Bengal Piece Good*, 393.507 — Coait Good*, 
181,714—Surat Goods, 30,709. 

The Company's White and Prohibited Callieoer 
which may be offered for *ale in December 18 IT 
and March 1818. will be put up at rate* not lower 
than tho*e which are affixed to the good* told 
In the *ale of the month of September 1817. 
And with reaped to *uch Calticoe* of the,Decem¬ 
ber and March tale*, a* may be of de*cription* 
and mark not making part of the September sale, 
the same rule wlU be observed, by taxlug them at 
proportionate rate*.—It mutt be distinctly under¬ 
stood, that thi* notice ha* reference only to good* 
which may be fold on the Company'* account. 


Indian Securities and Exchanges. 

On the 90 th April lari the Company** 6 per Bill* on London at s month* right a*. s$d. per 
ceat. Loan Paper waa at a discount of Roms to Sicca Rupee: at 0 month* light 3*. Bit. 

U Anna* per cent. 


























































































Daily Prices of. Stocks, from the 26 th of September to the 25 th of October 1817 . 
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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


To the Editor of the Asiatic Journal. 


Sin,—-The policy of the legis¬ 
lature in opening the trade to India, 
has been as often defended as it 
has been questioned; the more 
war of discussion, so long carried 
on between the Ministers of the 
Crown and the Court of Directors, 
left off as might have been antici¬ 
pated, neither wore convinced, and 
those-arguments which were back¬ 
ed with the power of a majority in 
Parliament were of course the 
effectual ones. 

Practical effects however arc 
daily demonstrating to us in Cal¬ 
cutta, that a free trade to India, 
has been a free ruin to more than 
two thirds of the speculators engag¬ 
ed in it. The river here is at this time 
actually full of free traders who hav¬ 
ing disposed of their consignments 
at from thirty to forty per cent, loss, 
are now, and have been for months 
t wiling for cargoes; whence they 
are to come to freight the 
fleets of adventurers that swarm 
about us, the genius of specula¬ 
tion itself must fail to divine. In¬ 
deed, it is to be feared, that many 
of the English, if not the American 
speculators, will be glad to dispose 
of their vessels in India, that they 
may get home on some of the few 
bottoms which can procure cargoes 
at all. 

Although a sufferer myself by 
the free trade, I should be very 

Asiatic Joum. — No, 21, 


sorry to make my individual case 
a mere cause for inveighing 
against it, but indeed my plight if 
far from being singular ; at this 
moment I can purchase the best 
London Particular Madeira at 
about 70/. per pipe, the finest 
Claret, at l(j rupees or 21. a dozen, 
inferior at 1/. 10s.—Furniture, look¬ 
ing glasses, pictures, Ac. are quite 
a drug; and pianofortes, harps, 
kc. arc so numerous that they 
may soon be sold by the dozen. 
Birmingham and Sheffield seem 
to have disgorged their long hoard¬ 
ed treasures only to rust in the 
godowns and warehouses of Cal¬ 
cutta, Madras, and Bombay J and 
families returning to Europe would 
find it scarcely dearer to purchase 
many household necessaries in In 
dia, freight included, and bring 
them back to England, The freight 
homewards has fallen from 8 to £6 
per ton, which can never pay cver^ 
the expenses of the voyage; and 
yet 1 hear some merchants on your 
side of the water talk of the In¬ 
dian trade having found its level. 

It has not been my view, Mr. 
Editor, unnecessarily to alarm the 
merchants in London and Liver¬ 
pool by these observations; but I 

* It w no le«» singular than true that several 
consignment! of Nottingham manufacture, ouch 
a* flocking!, Fleecy Hosiery Hots and Gltvet. 
FlattntU, he. he. have been vent u* j a torrid 
climate i* not considered in England at an oh* 
itacle to the u*r of warm e'eMng, 
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would refer them to their own count¬ 
ing houses at home, as well as to 
their correspondents abroad, and to 
weigh the actual returns their con- 
signmeritsbring them with my state¬ 
ments, and they must feel what I 
write to be correct. It is however 
to be noticed, that from July 1816 
to the end of that year, was a gold¬ 
en opportunity to many adventu¬ 
rers from the British free ports. 
The exportation of specie into Cal¬ 
cutta during that time was little 
less than a hundred thousand 
pounds sterling; and the India 
trade never looked more brisk, or 
more promising than at that pe¬ 
riod; but from January 1817 to 
the present month, the market 
wore a totally different aspect, 
and the prices current of those 
months, which I suppose are re¬ 
gularly inserted in your Journal, 
will shew the rapid and wonder¬ 
ful alteration which occurred on 
the arrival of some Bristol and 
other traders. To these succeed¬ 
ed the numerous fleets which 
now line our harbour, both from 
England ami America, and which 
completely choked the market. 
How this evil is to be remedied it is 
difficult to say, as the spirit ofadven¬ 
ture, though certain of a check when 
the vessels arrive in India; will take 
no warning but experience; and it 
is to be feared the number of ad¬ 
venturers will rather increase than 
diminish during the present year. 
Hie Company in the mean while are 
oool but not idle spectators of the 
fluctuations of the private trade.. 
The Board of Trade appear to take 
no ostensible measures which may 
affect the market in the articles in 
which the Company are principally 
engaged; but I know as a fact that 
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then-influence dircctand indirect, is 
actually engaged in rendering at 
least those branches of trade es¬ 
pecially extremely hazardous, if not 
utterly abortive to the attempts of 
the Free Trader. In cotton, how¬ 
ever, great speculations have been; 
made, nor have they hesitated to- 
engage in many of the Company’s 
great staple goods, such as broad 
cloths, copper, iron, &c. though 
certainly to an enormous loss—In¬ 
digo is still a fair market for all tra¬ 
ders, and the increasing demand for 
it both in Europe and America holds- 
out a fair prospect of gain, but 
other goods in general run a great 
chance of meeting with the same 
market as was a few years back 
experienced at Buenos Ayres. Iu 
short I now perceive that the 
scheme of a Free Trade is no¬ 
thing more than a large lottery; 
doubtless there are some grand 
prizes to be obtained, but it belongs 
to a few only to obtain them, and 
the majority must put up with loss 
and ruin. 

I feel as deeply as any of my 
fellow sufferers can possibly do at 
the disappointment which has suc¬ 
ceeded the hopes which an open 
trade gave rise to; that it was to be 
attended with difficulties, and thaf 
a host of adventurers would for a 
time throw it off its level, was to 
be expected; but that it should 
reach the deplorable state in which 
it now is, was, I confess, unlooked 
for by me, and I should think could 
never have been anticipated evenby 
those who more than doubted of its 
general tendency to benefit British 
commerce at large. 

1 am, &c. 

Mercator. 

Calcutta, 27 th May, 1817. 


To the Editor of the Asiatic JournhL 

letter i. to embellish anti add to it the grace 

A work that is durably useful of ornament. When, in addition to 
will always command respectful at- durable utility, a work is suscepti- 
tention; and much pains and la- ble of a moral character, and ca- 
Uour are often laudably bestowed pable of exciting intellectual etuo* 
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4ions, its importance is greatly in¬ 
creased; and the art or science 
possessing such powers deservedly 
ranks high in the estimation of 
those who are capable of appre¬ 
ciating its effects, in promoting the 
well being of society, multiplying 
its enjoyments, and thus adding to 
the value of life. It is accordingly 
found that the most enlighteued 
philosophers and statesmen have 
always been decided promoters of 
the liberal arts and sciences. 

Among these, some are reckon- 
<ed purely ornamental, and are 
only found in an advanced state of 
society; while others are so csseiv 
tially necessary that its rudest state 
cannot subsist without them. It 
is the peculiar boast of Architect 
yuiia that, while it yields to none 
in the useful, it also -ranks high 
with the most liberal of the Pine 
Arts. No state however barba¬ 
rous can dispense with its assist¬ 
ance ; and the most refined delight 
in the advantages it affords for 
present enjoyment, aud far the 
means of recording and perpetuat¬ 
ing its glories. 

The profession, practised in this 
country ns a trade, is a useful and 
respectable one, demanding con¬ 
siderable proficiency iu science, 
and often leading to wealth. When 
its professors aim at a higher cha¬ 
racter, genius of the first order is 
requisite and finds ample scope for 
its exertions. But, here it must be 
admitted that, with an exception 
in.favour of a very few individuals, 
die art is not cultivated, by those 
who follow it for gain, as it ought 
to be. The severe philippic of 
Mr. Hope against the professors 
cannot be altogether groundless. 
But an examination of the causes 
of this deficiency of taste, where 
we should naturally expect to find 
it existing in the highest degree, 
would tend toshew thatwhile there 
is much to pardon in professors,thc 
evil maybe mainly attributed to the 
want of a more general diffusion of 
architectural taste among the em¬ 
ployers as well as the employed. 
Painting, sculpture and music, 


have been generally studied and 
eveh extensively practised by ama¬ 
teurs, till a taste for them has be¬ 
come so diffused ns almost to form 
an essential part of a polite educa¬ 
tion. The consequence has been a 
correspondent improvement among 
professors, and in all these arts we 
can boost a national style and first 
rate geniuses among the professors. 

It is true we may also boast that 
a national style in architecture,pos¬ 
sessing great excellence, did exist 
about four centuries ago. But this 
style, which proceeded with an un¬ 
exampled rapidity of improvement, 
each specimen surpassing the for¬ 
mer, and exhibiting in numerous 
instances sublimity of general 
effect with great beauty of detail, 
could not be said to have attained 
perfection, when it was suddenly 
arrested in its career, superseded, 
loaded with opprobrium, aud so 
completely disgraced that cen¬ 
turies elapsed before it was sus- 

J iectcd that it might have its pecu- 
iar beauties^ This style has been 
therefore completely lost, and not¬ 
withstanding a returning partial 
favor, it is more than doubted, by 
some able critics, if professors 
have yet any accurate conception 
©f its elements or powers. And 
certainly no modern specimen has 
yet appeared to rival the ancient in 
expression. No written treatises 
of the time are found to develope 
its principles. Nor is it probable 
that any were ever written. In 
architecture, as in other arts, the 
great examples make the rules, and 
it is the work of after critics or 
artists, from the study of those 
great examples, to develope the 
rules or principles; and thus ena¬ 
ble others of less inventive genius, 
who follow the art as a trade, to 
imitate and adapt them to the wants 
of their employers with safety, ad¬ 
vantage and credit. But this style 
was not sufficiently matured to 
have produced this effect. It was 
even still short of perfection, which 
it would in all probability have 
soon attained, haa it not been so 
abruptly dismissed. 
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At the revival of literature and 
the fine arts in the fifteenth Cen¬ 
tury, various causes conspired with 
its' intrinsic merit to bring into 
fhvor the ancient Homan style of 
architecture. Numerous speci¬ 
mens remaining, although much di¬ 
lapidated and some in ruins, were 
still impressive, and their effect 
was doubtless heightened by men¬ 
tal sympathy and association, whilst 
by similar association, the then 
existing style was connected with 
ideas of gothic darkness and bar¬ 
barism. And thus perhaps its final 
expulsion might be effected by the 
opprobrious name— Gothic. This 
name was not given till after the 
revival of the Roman style, for while 
it existed without a rival no dis¬ 
tinct name was requisite; and when 
this opprobrious one was affixed 
to it, its advocates, if it retained 
any, were too feeble to counteract 
it, or to stem the torrent of fashion. 
Nor indeed was there any thing to 
regret in the gothic architecture of 
the Continent. Few good speci¬ 
mens are found there, and the best 
of them have been traced to artists 
of this or of the sister kingdom,while 
in this country the examples are 
numerous, varied and admirable. 
Nevertheless its expulsion became 
as complete here as on the Conti¬ 
nent. After laying in this neglected 


state for centuries, attention being 
led, about fifty years ago, to the 
literature of the middle ages, in¬ 
troduced attention also to its ar¬ 
chitecture. Public curiosity be¬ 
came excited, comments, praises, 
and treatises succeeded, and at¬ 
tempts were made to revive it in 
practice. 

The merit of cultivating and im¬ 
proving this mode of building till 
it became a distinct and decided 
style, indisputably belongs to this 
country. This point being settled 
to the honor of our national 
claims, the question of how, or 
whence it was originally derived, 
is not, as a point of merit, worth 
disputing. But it may be of im¬ 
portance for another purpose. By 
tracing its history correctly, we 
may be led to the source of its 
principles, of which at present lit¬ 
tle is satisfactorily established. 

Notwithstanding the many inge¬ 
nious suppositions which would ap¬ 
propriate the origin of Gothic ar-> 
ehitecture to an accident, or a na¬ 
tural type in this country, a due 
consideration of its genius and of 
its elements, of the dates of the 
various buildings, and of cotem¬ 
porary history, will leave no doubt 
of its ORIENTAL ORIGIN. 

(To be continued.) 


To the Editor of the Asiatic Journal. 


Sir,—-G eography has its invin¬ 
cible problems, which by their ob¬ 
vious interest court inquiry, while 
they involve difficulties which elude 
solution. Why nre not these 
abandoned, as disquisitions fit for 

S antalus, had he leisure to think ? 

the ambition of genius stimulat¬ 
ed by difficulties that have never 
been surmounted ? Does the me¬ 
teor of eminent distinction play 
over those tracks in the field of 
speculation in which many have 
faded i Or rather, is there not such 
a mutual relation between specu¬ 
lative inquiries and tangible truths, 


that we cannot renounce all the 
perplexities of the one, and culti¬ 
vate the highest attainments in the 
other ? I was led into these reflec¬ 
tions by an Inquiry concerning the 
Site of Ancient Palibothra, of which 
the Second Part has been recently 
published; an attempt in which 
complete success is not to be ex¬ 
pected, but in which, ilrom its con¬ 
nection with ancient history and 
modern geography, another step 
toward a solution is an advance in 
useful knowledge. 

As tlie principal writers who 
have engaged in this inquiry have 
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arrived at divergent conclusions, 
and as the success of the most for¬ 
tunate union of research and in¬ 
duction can be but comparative, 
no one hypothesis that has been 
oftcred as a solution of the pro¬ 
blem can be fairly estimated with¬ 
out adverting to all the others. 

The order for a sketch of these, 
which first suggests itself, is that 
in which they have been present¬ 
ed to the world: but this would 
compel us to discuss some points 
twice, whenever an auxiliary lias 
supported a former opinion by new 
arguments, or revived on inde¬ 
pendent grounds, a proposition 
which its original author had aban¬ 
doned. 1 think it will more con¬ 
duce to a clear exhibition of the 
steps actually gained iu the inqui¬ 
ry, and to a comprehensive esti¬ 
mate of the extent of the territory 
of the Prasii, its power and riches 
as an empire,—if we descend the 
Ganges in this review; beginning 
at the highest point which has 
been assigned for the site of Pali- 
botbra. 

With the reasons given by the 
principal author, and his auxilia¬ 
ries, for assuming each station re¬ 
spectively, 1 propose to connect a 
brief account of the supposed ca¬ 
pital ; and then to subjoin the ob¬ 
jections which the advocates of 
rival opinions have stated, or which 
may occur in taking the present 
review. 

rinsr roiNT assumed, 

Major Itcimell has assigned the site of 
Cauouge, ns a probable alternative, in 
case the evideuce for the identity of Pat¬ 
na be rejected. After giving the grounds 
on which he deduces the much disputed 
site, to have been at, or'near Patna, he 
adds“ Rut we ought not to omit, on 
*'■ the other .hand, that Arrian quotes, 
“ from Eratosthenes, the distance of Pa- 
“ libothra from the western extrema of 
“ India, which is said to be ten thousand 
“ stadia only ; and that Ptolemy gives its 
“ latitude at 27“; both which particu- 
** lars apply better to Cauooge than to 

Patna." ...... “In point' of extent 

«and magnificence, Cauauge answers 


“ perfectly to the description gives of P*. 
“ libothra.”* 

Sir John Malcolm records his vote la 
favour of Cauouge in a decisive tone; and; 
as he refers to no preceding writer ou tb& 
subject, with the air of advancing an ini 
dependent opinion. “ This city is tup- 
“ posed to be the Palihothra of the an- 
“ dents, from the extent, magnificence; 
“ and grandeur, which arc attributed to 
“ it iu Indian histories. It is situated 
“ about two miles from the banks of the 
“ Ganges, in 80° lit 1 east longitude, and 
“ in 27“ 3' north latitndef." These ad¬ 
ditional particulars may assist iu compar¬ 
ing it, with other conjectural stations. 

Canocok is situate iu the province of 
Agra, on the west or right bank of the 
Ganges, near the confluence of the Gaily, 
or Calun , with that gieat river. Not¬ 
withstanding its celebrity as a city of 
great antiquity, it is now reduced to a 
narrow town, consisting of but one street. 
The ruins are still extensive; on a broad 
track for six miles, scattered pieces of 
brick work, and other vestiges of build¬ 
ing, point out the site of this ancient ca¬ 
pital of a powerful empire. It is said to 
have been built more than a thousand 
years before the Christian era; and is 
mentioned in Ferishta, as the capital of 
all Hiudostau, under the predecessor ’of 
Phoor, or Porus, who fought against 
Alexander. It continued to be great And 
populous in the sixth century, wheti Ik 
contained thirty tbousaud shops In which 
betel nut was sold. In 1018, it was con¬ 
quered, though not permanently retained, 
by Mahmoud of Qhfeni. Here are the 
tombs of two Mahommedan saints, who 
lie in state uuder two mausoleums on an 
elevated terrace, thickly planted with 
trees ; and throughout the grove are seen 
the fragments of small images. The stir* 
rounding plain is covered with rttibed 
temples and tombs; aud ancient coins, in¬ 
scribed with Sanscrit characters, are fre¬ 
quently found among the rains. The lan¬ 
guage of Cauouge aPP«aw to form the 
ground-work of the modem Hindustani^ ‘ 

Of the positive evidence derived fHnn 
classic authorities in favour of this pl&e^' 
1 know of no other, than that Ptolemy 
assigned 27“ for the latitude of P&Hfio- 

* Memoir of a Map of Hindustan,,* to. Lon. 
dan. 1788. p. 4A» 

t, History of Persia, 3 roll. *4fo. London, vol. 
t, p. »|tl, now. 
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tira. As to tlic oilier passages from an¬ 
cient writers which were designed to in¬ 
dicate the site of Palibothra by topogra¬ 
phic delineations, or to guide ns to it by 
the stages of an itinerary, those which 
are most striking and particular are in- 
cousistent with the positions of C’anouge, 
as will appear in d’seussing the other 
points assumed. And if we advert to the 
Substantial errors in position which de¬ 
form Ptolemy's Map of India, the coinci¬ 
dence iu the lutitudeof Cauouge with his 
Palibothra is of itself rattier a strong 
presumption against the identity of the 
two places. 

SECOND POINT ASSUMED. 

Robertson the historian travels near 
two hundred miles lower down the Gan¬ 
ges, to dud a station at which learned 
conjecture may rest. After an apology 
for differing from Major Renucll, he says : 

According to Strabo, [lib. xv, p. 1028.] 
“ Palibothra was situate at the junction 
*f ,of the Gauges and another river. Ar- 
*f rian [flint. hid. c. 10] is still more ex- 
“ plicit. He places Palibothra at the 
“ junction of the Ganges aud Krrauaboas, 
“ the test of which he describes as less 
“ than the Ganges or Indus, but greater 
“ than any other known river. This dc- 
“ scription of its situation corresponds 
“ exactly with that of Allahabad. P. 
“ llondler says, that the Jumna at its 
“ junction witii the Gauges, appeared to 
u him not inferior in magnitude to that 
“ river. Allahabad is Lite name which 
V was given to that city by the emperor 
*! Akbar, who erected a strong fortress 
‘J there. Its ancient'name, hy which it is 
" still kuowu among the Hindoos, is 
•f Praeg or Pigag; aud the people of 
“ the district are cabl'd Praegi, which 
“ bears a near resemblance to Prasii, the 
** ancient-appellation of the kingdom of 
“ which Palibothra was the capital. Al- 
/*^ihabad is such a voted seat of devo- 

that it is denominated [Ayeen 
Jjj$M jtbery, voi. ii. p. 33.] The King of 
Wwfrorshipped Places. The territory 
Sound it, [Ibid. iii. 256,] to the extent 
'*** tn forty miles,' is depraed holy ground. 
<! The Hindoos believe, that wtien a man 
“ dies in this place, whatever be wishes 
“for lie will obtain in his next re- 
“ generation. From all these circttm- 
*' stances we may conclude it to be a 

place of great antiquity, and in the 


“ same si tint ion with the Palibothra of 
“ antiquity.*” 

For classical support tliis opinion de¬ 
pends wholly on the passage in Arrian, 
which Dr. Robertson has not given very 
closely ; but his negligence does not vio¬ 
late the sense. It must be conceded that 
the situation of Allahabad coincides with 
Arrian's description of the rivers better 
than auy other which has been suggested. 
This coincidence is confined to the mag¬ 
nitude of the tributary river; for as to 
the name of it, the difference between 
Krranabons and the ancient as well as 
modern name of the Jumna is a perplex¬ 
ing circumstance. 

As to the argument founded on the 
sanctity of the territory, hy the same 
course of logic, it might be proved that 
Juggennauth was formerly the capital of 
all Hindostan. 

Several literary men have expressed a 
concurrence with Dr. Robertson's opi¬ 
nion : hut it was at a time when the au¬ 
thority of the itinerary in Pliny seemed 
to be neutralized, if not destroyed, by 
another passage equally circumstantial in 
tiie same author ; which rcpugnaucc ap¬ 
pears to the writer of the present essay M 
have been created by the evioneous con¬ 
struction which the modern interpreters 
of Pliny have put on an equivocal word. 
This will be shewn in applying the undi¬ 
vided support of Pliny to oue of the other 
points assumed. 

Little need be added to Dr. Robertson's 
account of Allahabad; for details belong¬ 
ing to its modern history will not elucidate 
the question. This capital of theproviureto 
which it gives name is situate at theennflu- 
euce of the Ganges with the Jutnna, in 
north lar. 2"i u 27'; east long. 81 • 50'. The 
soil iu the vicinity consists of brick dust, 
mortar, and broken pottery. The Ganges 
Imre is about a mile broad, and does not ap¬ 
pear to be much augmented by the tribute 
of so large a river as the Jumna, although 
the latter is fourteen bundled yards across. 
Robertson wrote before the native litera¬ 
ture of ancient India had been deeply ex¬ 
plored. No reliance in to be placed on 
his assimilation of Praeg to Prana; for. 
Praydg is merely a word designating the 
ludlowed continence qf two rivers ; there 
are .maqy Prayags, especially along tint, 
infant stream of the Gauges. 

• KoberUutt’j India, ho. Loudon ns:. p. 
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nftr.n point AssiMcn. 

Near three degrees ami a half cast from 
Allahabad, is Patna, whirh Major Ken- 
neli considers to he the same with P.ili- 
bolhra, or at least to stain! very mar the 
site of that lost city. These are the stt jis 
by which he arrives at this conclusion. 
“ Pliny is the only one among the an- 
“ dents (as far as I know) that assigns a 
“ particular s|**t for the site of Palibo- 
“ tlira; the rest only speaking generally 
“ of its situation. All are agreed that it 
“ was situate on the right hank of the 
“ flanges (that is, intra Gangem) and at 
“ the confluence of a large rher with it, 
“ This river was named Erranohoas <tc- 
“ cording to Arrian (who had his iiitclli- 
“ genre from .Hrga«thenes' Journal) and 
“ was of tin: third degree of magnitude 
“ among llie Indian riters; ami inferior 
“ to nouo hilt the (lunges and Indus, f 
“ cannot apply the name Knanabaus to 
“any paiticnlar river. Pliny certainly 
“says, dial the Jomunes (Jumnali) pji- 


“ tereil the Gnngesby Pal'thothra,between 
“ M ft kora and L'lhohara; f Carysobam 
“ aud (Jymuborua . vah. tf.rr.] but 
“ it is equally true, that, in another 
“ place, lie mentions the conflux of 
“ the Gauges and Joiumies, ami iu the 
“ eery uext article s^», that Pn'ihothra 
“ is situated four Hmdred and twentjr- 
“ five miles below that very poiut of con- 
“ flux. Strabo does not give the name 
“ of the adjunct river.”-—P. 4!>. 

Here we must stop to dispel the appa¬ 
rent icpugtmnce between the two passages 
cited from PJiuy. The design, in rescuing 
the principal passage relied upon by Ma-. 
jor Pennell, from the weakening effect of 
a conflict with the jwissage which he chose 
to reject, is not to support his application 
of the first iu every particular; but to 
terminate the hesitation iu giving full rre- 
riit to the itiueraiy preserved in Pliny,which 
the common inlet prrtation of the subse¬ 
quent passage has a tendency to create. 

( To be coni toned J 


To the Editor of ihe Asiatic , Journal. 


Sir, —Valerius Paterculus ob¬ 
serves: “who can sufficiently admire 
how similar in appearance are the 
. finest geniuses in every department 
ofthe arts, and how small a space of 
time embraces the duration of such 
excellence ?” Indeed, authors and 
artists, lamed for their genius and 
skill, have equally, in Europe and 
Asia, crowded tfie theatre of life 
at stated periods, whilst nature 
would on other occasions seem 
barren of such distinguished per¬ 
sonages. The moral causes of this 
phenomenon have perhaps been 
justly ascribed to the local and 
temporary improvements in civili¬ 
zation and manners; to the patron¬ 
age of the powerful, who have 
caused such improvements, and 
the wealthy, that have sprung from 
them, and to the accidental emu¬ 
lation of such men of genius who 
had the good fortune to live under 
the first, and to .be patronised by 
the last. Air, climate, and other 
physical causes, lutve also been sup* 
posed to co ’operate, yet I question 
if more influence has not been as¬ 


cribed to them than is perhaps fair¬ 
ly their due. 

Of such distinguished periods, 
the vanity of modern Europe has 
noted four in the literary world, 
with the view no doubt of taking 
the lion’s share to itself. With 
the Grecian and Homan periods I 
can find no fault, for small must, 
have been our modern portion of 
taste and erudition, had not the 
writings ami monuments of those 
polished antients served us as co¬ 
pies and models. Nor shall l in¬ 
quire whether, in this comparison, 
the inspired writers of the old aud 
new testaments have been over* 
looked, from respect or neglect; 
or whether tho literary records of 
the antient Persians, which those 
Greeks and Romans admit to have 
been voluminous and most scien¬ 
tific, and to which I suspect rimy 
owed all their knowledge and skill* 
were entirely destroyed, first by 
Alexander and his successors, at 
the instance of Aristotle, ami af¬ 
terwards by the equally jealous and 
desolating successors of Mohaui* 
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roed; but surely the temple at Je¬ 
rusalem, as we knew it tohafe been, 
and the royal palaces at Istikluir 
(Persepolia), at Babylon, and other 
capitals of antient Persia, as they 
still remain in their almost ever¬ 
lasting material^ are proofs of 
their originalityand superiority in 
architecture and many Other arts ,• 
as the many mighty monarchies 
which arose in Persia on the ex ¬ 
tinction of the antient Persian mo¬ 
narchies, and of the Khalifat and 
Saracin power, the Sultans and 
Khans of the Turks, the Padshahs 
of Hindustan, and Khacans of 
Tartary and Faghlurs of China, 
afford, in their respective wide- 
spreading and numerous provinces, 
as perfect an union of language, 
manners, and religion, and often of 
the arts and sciences, and give as 
wide a scope for learned and skilful 
emulation, as the many compara¬ 
tively petty states that form the 
present republic of Europe. Ac¬ 
cordingly, in preference to the 
ages of a Pope Julius and a Leo, 
a Lewis the XIV., an Anne, or a 
George, a man of general know¬ 
ledge and candour would among 
Others have thought of the modern 
oriental days of a Firdosi and 
Nizami, a Sadi and Hafiz, a Jalal- 


ad-din-lloomi and a Jami; and 
containing a period from DukTkl 
and Radaki, down to Jam! and his 
nephew Hat iff, of six hundred 
years; for I date the corrupted 
style of writing the modern Per¬ 
sian language, when it soon became 
that degenerated verbiage that is 
now used by our Munchees and 
the Mirzas in the civil and military 
departments of the British Em¬ 
pire of Hindustan, and as well, I 
fear, throughout modern Persia 
in A.D. 1505, to the example of 

the Anwari Soheili Jiy \, 

or the Persian copy 'of Bidpal’s, 
or Pilpay’s fables; for, like the 
declamation of the rhetoricians 
on the decline of the Greek lan¬ 
guage, and of Seneca and Pliny 
of the Latin, this work abounds 
with many of the beauties, and 
not a few of the imperfections of 
that Ibarati Rangeen, or fine 
writing, which has been daily 
getting more corrupt ever since its 
publication. 

What their later writers thought 
themselves of some of their early 
poets may be seen from the follow¬ 
ing tetrastich- of Molana Hatifi ; * 
and others of them are noticed in 
equally flattering terms: 


jit) % 

j L5~>y * 


tVSjlj-sfc-J Awl I 
\j (Jjz J y 


notwithstanding what the prophet 
Mohammed has declared, saying, 
** after me no prophet can be ex¬ 
pected to come yet are there 
among the Persian poets three 
writers gifted with the faculty of 
inspiration, namely, Firdosi in 
heroics, Anwari in elegies, and 
{ftidim odes? From a long and 
t^ 9 ctiscd intimacy with tli&ir works* 
I confess a partiality to Sadi and 
Hafiz, '$» indeed the many quo¬ 
tations frdm them in my former 
essays might prove; yet 1 am not 
Insensible to the elegance of other 
early Persian poets, and mean oc¬ 
casionally, if I find ! continue to 


interest your readers, to furnish 
you with extracts from other ode 
and npotogue writers, as well as 
front their elegiac and heroic 
poets; and to render them more 
worthy of attention, I may perhaps 
preface them with short notice's of 
the authors, sOmetlung in the 
Flench style. 

Many have fancied, because the 
modern navies are Arabic, that the 

Casaid or elegy,, and 
ghaz'l, or ode, are modem inven¬ 
tions ; but I find them mentioned 

in the ijj&Kg* Farhangi 

JehangTrl* or* Dictionary of the 
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pure and antientPersian language, 
by the names of aiUst ChaghSnah, 

and Chatnah; and 1 can have 

no doubt of both having been in 
use in the PahlovI, Dari and Par- 
si, or nntient Persian dialects. 

Barbad the famous musician 
and performer under Khosrd Par- 
wez, King of Persia, A. D 690, 
composed and sung them, accom 

panying himself with the 
Chank, or modern Persian lute; 
as his predecessors are represented 

to have done with the or the 
simple and original lute of Seh, 
signifying three, and tar a wire, 
or string, or three-stringed lute, 
which is known by our best modem 
musicians to contain the basis of 
all varieties of sound, and is the 
evident origin of the xtSapa. of the 
Greeks, the Clthara* of the Ho¬ 
mans, the ghitara of the Italians 
and our guitar! 

In my essay for September, I 
stated the deplorable incorrect¬ 
ness of our best Persian manu¬ 
scripts ; in order to remedy which, 
some, of the best classics were 

{ irinted under the inspection of 
earned natives long before the in 
stitution of the college at Calcutta. 
That of Hafiz, published in 1791, 
is very respectable, but has I fancy 
long been out of print; and the 
Kuliat, or Works of Sadi, pub¬ 
lished that same year at Calcutta, 
under the inspection of my learned 
friend Muiovl Mohammed Rashid* 
would have been the most credit¬ 
able Persian work we have in print, 
had he not been forced by some 
English gentleman, contrary to bis 
own good sense, to foist into it the 
Pand-n&mah, which any man - of 
taste must be convinced could halve 
never been written by Sadi; and 
to retain the 20th hook,-or that 
of Khubisat or impurities, which 
every serious man must regret 
could have ever been* inserted, 
though undoubtedly Sadk'tjin his 
works. From Maj. Charles Stuart’s 
Asiatic Joum t — No. 24. 


catalogue of the royal library 
at Sermgapatam it would appear, 
that Tippoo Saltan had the good 
sense to expunge it, and sqme other 
exceptionable parts,from his choice 
copy; nor does it, if I recollect 
aright, appear iU r a very ancient 
copy of Sddi's works presented by 
my old shipmate Sir Harford 
Jones, and which Dr Wilkins 
showed me in the library at the 
India-House. While the Mulovt 
was employed in collating the 
second volume from four ancient 
and valuable manuscripts, I had 
an opportunity for some months of 
superintending his progress, and 
can bear testimony to his diligence 
and fidelity ; and that copy, which 
of the four formed the basis of the 
printed work, was immediately 
after put into my possession, 
through the munificence of J. H. 
Harington, Esq.: and having be¬ 
fore and since that translated the 
best half of it into English, and 
minutely compared the whole* I 
may venture to warrant its genuine 
correctness. All those four copies 
were of the edition of Ali-ben* 
Ahmad, of Bisitoon, who states bisi 
having compiled it in the years of 
the Hegira726and 734,or thirty-five 
and forty-three years after Sadi’s 
own death; and as this has ever since 
been every where preferred for 
copying, that of Sir H. Jones must 
be previous to that, and cannot 
now be less than six hundred years 
old; and its antiquated appearance 
corresponds with that date. The 
Gulistan and Button hate since 
been printed at Calcutta, under 
the auspices of the college facul¬ 
ty ; but of them 1 cannot speak so 
favourably. 

Having given so many elegant 
specimens of Hafiz's Diwan, and 
faithful translations of them, (and I 
can warranttheir being genuine and 
correct) 1 shall now venture to 
offer two Ghaz’la, which. I doubt 
being genuinethough the first is 
to be found- iu fivfc copies out of 
six; and the second, though I 
have found it only in two copies, 

Vol. IV. 4 B 
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one of which belonged to the people in Bengal, and is more fa- 
Moorahedabad Nabob, and the miliar of course to an English ear, 
other is what is called the Chet- than all the other Ghaz’ls of Hafiz 
ham copy, has the credit of be put together. The first Ghass’l is 
ing oftener sung by the Natch as follows: 

l ^ L&b* cT 9 uV 

U* J lt** u 4;j * v/tr 

\j ^JL, * jjjil ±>j 

it ^ fV (* jUj * JXj* ^ \j« i/Jwlfcj 

t ifljla- C *?,J) J^SXj 


Last night I heard the soul-inflaming 
melody of the flute from a minstrel, and 
pray that his heart may be serene and 
happy: 

His melting strain made such an im¬ 
pression upon my mind, that I could not 
contemplate anything without feeling and 
sympathy; 

t My rival, and companion, was that 
night a cup-beater, who in her cheek and 
riuglctft displayed the sun and winter: 
(having a blooming complexion and fair 
hair) ; 

When she perceived me so enraptured, 
she made her cup of wine a bumper; 
which I noticed and said, “ Oh! well- 
“ disposed cup-bearer! 

' “ You might release me from the cala- 
“ mi ties of this life, if you would ply me 
** thus with full goblets of wine: 

“ May God protect you from the mis- 
** fortunes of the times, let the Lord rc- 
“ quite you with the beatitudes of both 
‘‘worlds!” 

When Hafts, was after this, manner be¬ 
side himself, why should he esteem the 
empire of King K&ds and Kai as worth a 
tingle barleycorn. 

I. Last night the minstrel tuned his 
flute, 

And warbled forth a lover's sigh. . > 
' May he who blew so sweet a note, 

Only blow in sympathy; '■ 


2. My bosom glowed with fierce desire. 

And vivid glared upon my. eye. 

What he, with such poetic fire. 
Described and felt from sympathy: 

3. Let her, he cried, my/ate decide 

Whose tresses shame the dappled sky. 
Her dimpled checks all art deride. 

Her lips the sm It* of sympathy: 

4. Alas 1 too soon on iqe she smiled, - 

And filled a goblet bumper high. 

The charm of all my pains beguiled. 
Her magic cup is sympathy. 

5. May heaven preserve such loving 

hearts 

From all that’s human, save to file; 
When ev’ry ill this life imparts 
The next may cure by sympathy: 

$. To ragions happier far tlian this. 

Thus Hafiz plumes his wing to fly; 

. This world derides, and ail it haB, 

Thecrqwu of K&fis and throne of Ky! 

Could we prevail on any Eng¬ 
lish composer to set the tune in 
which the following Ghaz’l is usual¬ 
ly sung by the minstrels of Upper 
Hindustan, what a melancholy 
review of old {Heads and well- 
known places it would call into 
the mind of a Bengali English gen¬ 
tleman of some standing. About 
twelve years ago I got Mr. Ashe 
of Bath to take it down, as sung 
in the original tune \ and his wire 
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with her aweet manner proved on and destroyed the whole simplicity 
the moment how happily he had and beauty of the original, which 
hit it; but he afterwards took upon is as followst 
himself to add Italian graces to it, 


Ji» y »jtu «jb 

* 

jfj ly Vjk* 

yj y Ajku tj\j 

* 

y*r ti£ tob 

iijU. Ji3 

* 

j. 

yr V 2 ‘ 

yi y 

j. 

yjt A *y 


V 

•a 

t/ ^ jj 3 * 

yj y *j\y ip 

n 



* 

^ , t cljuVIhlA 

yi y ajliJ tj\j 

* 


S&J L? ji , 

* 

i Ls lilj ^‘ 

yj y sj\sj fj\i 

* 



Like many of the Greek epi¬ 
grams, the simplicity of the above 
sets any literal translation, such as 
I have heretofore used, at defiance; 
yet, as a specimen, I shall give a 
prose translation of the last stanza, 
which contains as finely turned a 
sentiment as we meet in any lan¬ 
guage: 

“ Oh! breeze of dawn, as you are 
“ wafted along the street of that angel, 
“ whisper to her the sorrowful tale of 
" Hafiz; tell it fresh and fresh, again 
“ and again’ 

In the following metrical trans¬ 
lation it may be observed there are 
six stanzas, and only five in the ori¬ 
ginal Persian; the reason of which 
is, that of the two copies that I 
have seen,and that have this Ghaz’l, 
one is deficient of this stanza, and 
the other, has it so imperfect, that I 
Could not complete it, notwith¬ 
standing I could readily make, out 
the sense, which as well as'the 
Other stanza I have rendered, as the 
youngest tyro, in Persian may see, 
very faith fully But as we do an 
Italian air, to do it |u$tice, it ought 
to be song only in the^perslan 
words, and them! confess I:dare 
not represent in our imperied; Eng¬ 
lish character. ’ 


1. Cone, minstrel, tune a Persian lay, 
That’s ever jocund, new, and gay ? 
Next call for heart-expandhig wine. 
Which briskly sparkles, yet is fine; 

What emblem that ? her roguish eye: 
And this ? her skin of lucid dies 

2. And now withdrawn from pryidg 

eye*. 

This dame my sport, this fair my prize, 
. I toy and snatch the furtive bliss, 

Aad seem to steal by chance a kiss$ 
With modest blush repeal this freak, 

And find 1 only give to take i 

3. Let’s feed, I said, the pining soul. 

By circling quick the (lowing bowl; 
Then quaff we bumpers, t hey ’ re her due, 
Now love commands it, till anew; 

1*11 drink her health, I’ll pledge her naihe, 
Wine ue’er can doy if she’s my theme i 

4. Such cherished love soon frantic 

grows, 

And scarce admits a moment's pause { 
Come, Hebe, stir thy gingling feet. 
Beach me bumpers, now it’s meet 
That 1 replenish oft the cup, 

And, while it sparkles, drink it up: 

5. Meanwhile that angel of my heart, , 
Had twined for me, with witching 
A garland gay, whose scent and hue 
Laughed to scorn the rose and rainbow ; 

And round my temples bound with taste 
This sweetest embleth of the chaste; 

4> B 2 
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ipu* ph Zt-i>hi»-l c^ftaoe to 
. roam 

Near' by that dear recluse’s homq, 

'■ Stop, aigb, and tell her, os you pass. 
Hour melancholy Hafir was-; 

Who Ids sad (ale of love for you 
Thus would, but dares not, oft renew! 

In the above translation, I have 
endeavoured not only to retain the 
sense, but to render the accent, 
emphasis, and quantity of the ori¬ 
ginal into English, as far as the 
two languages can be made to as¬ 
similate ; and if the composer and 
erformer could hit the tune, and 
e satisfied to do their duty with 
equal plainness and simplicity, the 
country English gentleman might 
perhaps enjoy a Persian song at 
his homely fireside, as much as 
many of his brethren have done, 
having, after marching a whole 
day under a torrid sun, to watch 
great part of the night, and re- 
jpiee in having so innocent an 
amusement to beep them awake, 
and preserve themselves and do¬ 
sing fellow soldiers from anight at¬ 
tack of an active and contiguous 
enemy. 

X ought now to explain the rea¬ 
sons why I consider neither of the 
above Ghaz’ls as Hafiz’s; but in 
order to do critical justice to this, 
Jf should be led into much techni¬ 
cs!, and to the mass of your read- 
ere, Mr. Editor, perhaps incom¬ 
prehensible discussion; and shall 
therefore shortly state what hap¬ 
pened to myself within the first 
V; year, of my studying the Persian 
language, when MuloviMohammed 
_ Rashid calling one morning to read 
a few pages of the Anwar Soheili 
with me, took up a volume of Pope’s 
works, which lay on my table; 
and, knowing a sufficiency of the 
English character to make out the 
words, asked me to read' the fol¬ 
lowing couplet-: 

“ Worth makes tbs km, Want of ittho 
fcl/or; ' ', 

The rest Is alt btit faatbW and praoeUo f*- 

l<K* . X' > -> - * 

Which,, as he remarked* may be a 


rhyme to the imperfect ear of as 
European, but is not so either to 
the eye or understanding of an 
Asiatic. Any person, who has oc¬ 
casion to represent the oriental in 
the European character, is made 
sensible how lamentably deficient 
the latter is; when, as he may re¬ 
mark in Dr. Wilkins’ edition of 
Richardson’s Persian Diction¬ 
ary, we are obliged to repre¬ 
sent five Arabic and Persian 
letters respectively with an 3 and 
Z, and distinguish them from each 
other by clumsily placing dots over 
or under them; and, as the Molo- 
vi but in some measure too truly 
said, he concluded that all those 
five letters and distinct sounds 
equally suited our best poets, 
when at a loss for a rhyme; where¬ 
as, with themselves, if any poet 
bad recourse to such a barbarism, 
no man of taste would take up his 
works a second time. But this may 
be best explained by a longer exam¬ 
ple, which 1 shall take from the curse 
of Kehama of our present Poet 
Laureate, and which in mapy part* 
contains such beautiful oriental 
imagery, and so just a representa¬ 
tion of Asiatic scenery, and an 
imitation of eastern manners, that 
if the English language should get 
current, which it must do hereaf¬ 
ter, in our extensive and populous 
empire of Hindustan, this poem 
might really be oikerxvise read by 
our fellow subjects there and native 
gentlemen with pleasures yet till 
our English poets can learn from 
the Persian poets to adapt their 
rhymes to the eye and understand¬ 
ing, as well as to the ear, they 
must still consider us as barba¬ 
rians, when they have occasion to 
compare us trim their own more 
correct poets t 

■**. Anduow kis ket attain that roytl 
% /as 

Wkec* Baly held of old hi* awfal reign: 

l&ras still bsyoncl sit price, 

IPih.'yft iiwtif a pitceof pswrffer * 

qRnl:;^Mcrr/,, , 

gtoU erfwradrepf/fr. 
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And banks of sponge, as soft and fair bo 
■ •: the eye, 

A* e'er fM tnosry feed , 

Whereon the wood-nymphs lay 
Their languid limbs on summer's sultry 
hours 

In the two spurious Ghaz'ls of 
Hafiz there is only a slight ano- 
rooly in the vowel points, but in 
the English poems both the vow¬ 
els ana consonants are different, 
and yet made to rhyme; but on a 


profound subject of this nature, ail 
1 can pretend to in my short es¬ 
says is to throw out a hint, which 
softie of your correspondents, bet¬ 
ter versed in poetry than I am* 
may take up; having however air 
ready exceeded my limits, that I 
may be kept entire, I must abrupt¬ 
ly conclude, being, Mr. Editor, 

Yours, 

GuLcaiir- 
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From Iturpu we Balled to the eastern 
coast of Urup, in examining whir!) we spent 
three days. When we wished to return 
from thence towards Urbitsh unfavour¬ 
able winds prevented our sailing through 
DeFrics strait, therefore wc stewed south¬ 
ward, along the eastern coast of Itnrpu, 
that we might also examine that island. 
In the mean time, necessity compelled ns 
to increase the suspicion of our Kurile 
boatman that we really had some designs 
against the Japanese. I would gladly bare 
adzed every opportunity for banishing 
this thought from them, but our own se¬ 
curity urged us to these measure#. If the 
wind reposed, if the weather was serene 
and dry, I made the crew exercise, and 
practised them in shooting with balls. 
Our Kurile could not conceal his astonish¬ 
ment when be saw an under arms, one 
part with large, another with smalt mus¬ 
kets, the. third aimed with, pistols and 
pikes. We endeavoured to cotivijn’chlm 
that we ourselves feared being attacked by 
the Japanese, therefore we kept in readi¬ 
ness to defeud ourselves, • but that they 
were quite safe if they behaved in a friendly 
manner j henodded wjth his head as If he 
was convinced, hot might hare'quite dif¬ 
ferent thoughts ip his heart.' He oftea re¬ 
vealed things quite unhitentifedaily, Which, 
when questioned about, he would not com¬ 
plete, bat was confused; foe (Waned, he 
would not at ftrstex^laiiritotvtBvyhndtrBd- 


ed with the Japanese when questioned di¬ 
rectly on that subject, but afterwards, in 
other conversations, especially at tea, be vo¬ 
luntarily told us what the Japanese paid for 
many articles, without considering that lie 
now communicated a secret which he had, 
previously endeavoured to couccal. I was 
very much gratified by being able to ob¬ 
tain all the information I wished in quite 
familiar conversations, without, doing our 
guest any injury, involving him in em¬ 
barrassment, or umpiring him with fear. 
Besides the accounts furnished casually 
and voluntarily, without compulsion or di¬ 
rectly proposing questions, were certainly 
more authentic, or nearer the truth, thaw 
those extorted by inquisitorial question^ 
by which, even under an oath, and with 
offers nf deliverance and felicity, not A 
word of truth is obtained; and could Iny. 
person suppose that an unenlightened,, 
lUinost savage Kurflo had told ns nothing 
hut untruths ? I therefore only questioned 
him about quite common things, merely 
to* introduce a subject for eoarmutioa. 
I learnt from him in thi* manner, at se¬ 
veral opportunities, that until the attack 
made by foe Company’s ship, they had 
carried ,on as uninterrupted and regular 
a trade With the Japanese, as if it had 
been founded da a treaty,, hot .ferhapi 
jn butter ordcr qnd wkfo «otu^OB*sty. 
The Kuriles brought tiitim beaver and 
sea-dog skins, eagleff wing* and tells. 
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and sometimes foxes' skins, which last 
the Japanese would seldom purchase, and 
then at a low price. They received from 
them in return rice, cotton goods, cloth¬ 
ing, particularly night-gowns, cloths, to* 
haceo-pipes, lacquered wooden ware, and 
other trifles. The Japanese sold rice in 
large and small sacks; three small sacks 
make one large one, which the Knriles 
say is bo heavy that a man can scarcely 
ljft it, and it may be reckoned about four 
pud. The exchange of the goods was ef¬ 
fected by mutual agreement, without the 
least oppression on either side. The price 
watt nearly always the same. The Japa¬ 
nese generally gave the Kuriles for a full 
sized beaver skin ten large sacks of rice ;* 
for a sea-dog's skin seven small sacks ; 
for ten eagles’ tails twenty small sacks, 
or a silk gown; for three eagles’ tails a 
cotton gown, with its lining and wad¬ 
ding ; for ten eagles’ wings a bundle of 
leaf tobacco, of which the Kuriles are 
very fond ; they generally chew it; some 
lake it as snuff, others have learnt smok¬ 
ing of the Japanese, aud with the same 
kiud of pipes. Tim Japanese use the ea¬ 
gles’ wings and tails for their arrows, on 
Which account they are valued at a high 
price. Besides tiiese some European ar¬ 
ticles were highly valued by them, and 
purchased of the Kuriles at a very high 
price, particularly light red and red cloth, 
and cloth, of other colours, glassware, 
strings of amber and glass, pearls, boots, 
steel wave, fee. 

They used the light red doth for illus¬ 
trious visitors,-spreading a piece of it, 
an arsheen Or more, in the square,f for 
them to sit on. They make clothes of the 
other cloths. They ornament the seams 
of our boots with'glass, coral, or pearls;* 
and in other respects wear.thesa like Us., - 
, Wkh equal frankness our guest, Alexei 
MagimowUsh, spoke of their trade, find 
hoW'it prolonged their lives, when the 
conversation was indirectly diverted to 
dime subjects. Ho complained that the 
number of heaven was constantly dim!- 

. . . ...» . . . . . .. 

• lUcfcaninf * wet three pqd, they recetatO 
thirty f<»v » Reaver •tio. The American 
CoiqpetiY sold the rice ftcriryd from the Jape. 
Mss *t K&mUhstka jn wv jpreifiitt, tat sistcen 
mWV* tap pUO. They only yohwthe bcatctakle . 
•t fUty whies, Kwdet only ngsftrtd 

<S»h«,n»«re thsn tkfiM pud for & bewtr’t ikin 
frees the Comywqrs. . 

-t Manhssois tweaty-ricSlinehet. 


nlshing, which might very readily be be¬ 
lieved. This account alone was nearly 
sufficient to inspire confidence in the 
truth of his other statements, for these 
animals fail now, both in the Aleutian 
Islands and on the coast of America, 
possessed by the Company’s fur hunters. 
The pursuit, and faces of men (what 
would not be driven away by a counte¬ 
nance with slit nostrils ?) have fright¬ 
ened them away, and they are now ob¬ 
tained further south, in the channels be¬ 
tween the innumerable islands on the 
north west coast of America. In sum¬ 
mer, when tlie sea is tranquil, and the 
Kuriles can leave the shore in their bai- 
dars without danger, they kill the beavers 
with arrows; but in winter they shoot 
them with arrows from the shore, or 
take them in nets, spread between stones 
where these animals resort. The dark 
brown, grey, and red foxes are bunted 
in three ways; if they come within shot 
they are killed with rifle barrelled guns; 
they are taken as iu Kamchatka, in 
traps, by laying baits, which when touch¬ 
ed by the animals occasion the falling of 
a sharp irou, which kilts them; or by 
sea mews, confined in the places where 
the tra&s of foxes appear, and laying 
snares around. The hunters remain in 
ambush, to prevent the foxes gnawing 
the snares. These animals spring on their 
prey as soon as they hear the fluttering of 
the mews, aud are captured. There ate 
no ice foxes' in the KurHe Islands, and 
the inhabitants did not know them by 
name; when they saw the skin of these 
animals with us, they called them white 
foxes. They shoot sea lions and sea dogs, 
and take eagles by mews, but not in the 
same way, that they takv foxes; they 
make s small hat with mi opening, under 
whiehthey bind a mew from the inside; 
the eagle darts down on it, and yriille en-. 
gaged in tearing it with Ws claws, otrie- 
routing. His prey on the spot, is killed 
Eagles frequent them only in. the winter» 
in Bttmufer these birds of pitg, fly to 
Kqmtshatka, and are then very nume¬ 
rous them, as their food is found in 
abundance in the streams that flow 
tbroygbtWi peninsula, The hunting for 
aea otters, sea lions, sea dogs, **«>„. 
and eagles, is for the purpotesoftrader 
J*a. 

***** they catch other wa birds, as 
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geese, several kinds of ducks, dec.; also 
fish, of which, however, the Kuriles who 
belong to us have no exuberance. On the 
tanks of the thirteenth and fourteenth 
inhabited islands, Rashua and Usjilssir, 
only one kind of tish is found, called Sir 
Bok, which is of a similar size to the gor- 
busha (a kind of salmon), and of a red¬ 
dish > olour; they are caught between the 
stones by angling. The Kuriles seldom 
•hoot ueesc and ducks, as it is accom¬ 
plished with difficulty, and requires too 
much powder and siiot ;* but they catch 
with the hands sea parrots, storm birds, 
and another kind of bird called mauri- 
dorf in their language, in their nests, so 
that a man can take thirty, forty, or fifty 
of them in a day; the skin, with the 
feathers, is drawn off, sewed together, 
and made iuto dresses for both sexes ; 
they obtain oil from the fat by burning, 
and smoke ti c* flesh to preserve it for 
winter food. The last, with wild garlic, 
saranua, different wild roots, muscles, 
sea nuts, and some kinds of marine 
plants, are their principal, and almost 
only food, to which rice, purchased of 
the Japauese, is sometimes added. 

The Kuriles under Russian jurisdiction 
generally shave their beards, but tfioae we 
found on Iturpu had beards—which was 
however merely au imitation of the hairy 
Kurik& who wear long beards, therefore 
Alexei requested permission to have hit 
heard shaved while he was on board, 
which was granted,, and we gave him 
eome articles of imperial clothing, which 
were left by deeeased seamen. 

• I mult here mention that neither the Karat* 
katihadalca nor Kuriles use mmqueta or small 
shot—if they would shoot even the smallest bird, 
they Are out of, a ride barrel with a bait, and. Sue. 
cced but seldom in killing birds In tint manner.', 

11 cannot llntl any bird In Button's Natural 
History, whose description is at all applicable to 
this, dnd therefore add a particular description of 
It. Hie Maurldor resembles a pigeon lit sices the 
feathers on the hack andupper part of the winga 
are btackUh and nark green often intermingled. 

, On the body, and under the wings it is light green. 
The wlngWan lung, and consist of two parts 
united by a joint When extended, they tneuMe 
•mo feet eight iiich.s, from one tip to the other | 
from.the end of !b* bill tn the end of tke tall, 
nice Inches; the feet are dWided into jtbmpjjru. 
with scarcely notKoable da#*, and are united by 
a thlp skits* there Ur# small toe beblpd which is 
raochliksa nail. The rest and aklaaatu blue— 
the bill is slurp apd Hack, ranged moderneath 
towaWtite end, and fumlahed ^yiib tirohvtss 
show...7 J - <■’ „ ,•, * 


The inhabitants of Shumshu and Patti* 
tmwhir travel with dogs, like thc Kamt- 
shatlalcs, but they do uot understand this 
on Rashaua and Ushisser, although they 
keep several such dogs for fox hunting, 
as they use but little powder to tlmir 
rifles, and the balls are not large. Prom 
one pouud of powder they make above 
one hundred charges j but with shot they 
would require two pounds for tlte same 
number. 

I hare not spoken of this kind of fox 
hunting before, as it is uncommon, being 
only practised by some Kuriles on the 
island of Rasliua; but the inhabitants of 
Ushisser wberomo foxes are found, visit 
other Mauds, but cannot take their dogs 
with them. Dogs skin is used in both 
islands for winter dresses. 

Alexei told us that ou Kunashir, tha 
20th of the chain of southern Kurile 
islands, was a safe anchorage; and a for¬ 
tified village where we could supply our¬ 
selves with wood, water, rice, and fresh 
vegetables. 1 therefore determined not 
to sail 10 Urbitsh, but strait to Kunashir. 
The principal motive for this decision 
was the wish to examine that harbour, 
aud the channel which divides Kunashir 
from Matsmai accurately; for the last 
was hitherto unknown to European , 9 ea- 
men, and instead of it continuous l&pd 
was placet in many charts, aqd even oh, 
Rrouehton’s chart this doubt was not 
solved. 1 was also urged by another rea¬ 
son to arrive at the village and safe an¬ 
chorage as soon aa possible, as we found 
that rats in the hold bad spoilt above four 
pud; of biscuit,*and about six tchctwa* 
rik§ of malt; and as we could not ascer¬ 
tain the state of the provisions laying still 
Ihwer,: we were obliged to hasten to some 
place where we could provide ourselves 
with a fresh supply in case of necessity. 

Contrary winds, fogs, and gloomy nm* 
ther, prevented our reselling the strait, 
between Matsmai and Kunashir, before 
the 4th of July j the. Whole time we sail¬ 
ed near the islands Rump, Kunashir, and 
Tshikotan, which we often aaw, but near¬ 
ly always thickly veiled 3u clouds. To 
wards the evenirig We neared a long fiat 
cape, wkich forms the eastern «id$ offfcte 
harbour of kunashir. To avoid exciting 
uneasiness and alarm in the Japanese by 

X A pud it thirty-six Englitkfmutfa, 

\ a iclietwtrik is thirty 1 ** IsgiMi pounds. 
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entering the hafodursolftt*, I considered 
'Anchoring in. the channel best. Large 
fires were burning on the two forelands 
1 of the bay all bight probably as signals? 
The following morning, July the 5th, we 
entered the harbour—canuon were dis¬ 
charged at us twice from the fortress du¬ 
ring our approach, hut the balls foil into 
the water without reaching the ship. 
•■■Ww therefore concluded that the Japa- 
wf-nese had not been Informed of onr friend¬ 
ly intentions from the island Itnrup, and 
as the fort and the bay were still veiled iu 
fog, we anchored again. As the weather 
cleared, we approached the fort from 
which there was no more firing, although 
Site boat that preceded uS to sound the 
depth of the harbour was near the reach 
of their cannon. The works of the fort 
were lmng round with a striped clofh. 
White and black, or dark blue, so that 
- neither walla nor paUisndes could be dis¬ 
covered. Shields were exhibited in some 

• flares with round embrasures painted on 
them, but so clumsily that they could not 
he mistaken for real batteries even at a 
distance. We could perceive only a few 
tftildings in the interior of the fort, as 
they were placed on a declivity, andap- 

’ feared tfjorc the wall. The commander's 
house Was- distinguished from tiie other 
buildings by a multitude of flags and 
tastes. Some were Indeed hoisted on 
•Cher houses of the city, but not iu such 
‘great numbers. Alexie could not assign 
tiie reason for this, but said tbat the city 

• Was always decorated in this way on the 
arrival of a foreign ship, or a person of 
sQstinctfctt. I anchored, the sloop at ft 
distance of. about two wrests from the 
shore, and went towards the shore !h a 
hoot,’ with the waster’s mate' Srednoy, 
four sailors, and the Kurile. The Japa- 
fimft allowed to# to approach lui within 
Illy fathoms of the shore,’ then .suddenly 
began firing on us with cannon balls from 

‘ several places j we turned found hntne- 
dfifttdy, tad as duty easily he supposed, 
ftfibega* to row Whhulh ttwhr ttrbogth. 
ipw ftfot discharge must haive endangered 
Wgritatlj, ftsthe balfe whistled close'by 
OVOftrs;. They., fired seMomev Ufterwarife, 
l«sl.|olitetf,fbecani|b» badly*. - Captain 

Ofocer cdfo- 

T -* ■< . ' it T oX 


Wfow foipwsttyewdsr nesri be'seiy bad,«t4w 
ijfofWW thfck «fi.¥«sk 


[EMfc. 

mouding under me, sent {dl the armed 
rowing boats to our assistant* directly 
the first Shot fell— which wo fortunately 
dhfnot need, as not a single shfot struck 
tha boat. Wheh I was out of cannon shot, 
the Japanese did not cease fil ing, and even 
continued when i bad reached the sloop. 
Their dishonorable conduct chagrined me 
extremely, Ordy mere barbarians 1 thought 
would be capable of doing what they had 
done, to permit a Small boat with seven 
men to approach them, and then sud¬ 
denly to fire from the batteries, so that 
a ball might have precipitated us alf Hit® 
the abyss. At first 1 thought myself au¬ 
thorised to retaliate, and bad commanded 
that a cannon should he pointed to the 
fort to determine the best situation for 
the sloop by the discharge; yet I reflected 
that the time for vengeance was not yet 
elapsed, and tbat I might not commence 
hostilities without the will of the admi- 
uistratiou, I changed my intention im¬ 
mediately and removed to a distance 
from the fort. The thought suddenly 
entered my head tt> make myself intel¬ 
ligible to the Japanese, by signs. For 
this purpose, I had ft small barrel divid¬ 
ed into two parts placed iu the water 
before the city on the following day, the 
fitli of July, ,We placed a glass with 
fresh water, some pieces of wood, and 
a handful of rice, in one half to show 
that we wished to have these things. 
The other half contained some dollars, 
ft piece of light red cloth, and some 
chrystal wftres and pearls, to shew that 
we would pay them for the things re- 
quired with money or these articles'. A 
drawing very ably executed by the mid¬ 
shipman, Moor, was laid on it, in which 
the harbour With the fort and the sloop 
were represented. Thc 'caunon could be 
very' dearly seen' in the latter, yet they 
were not used, bat. there was firing front 
the fort and' tbv '‘baits passed over*'the 
stoop. • hr this ifomodr vve Wished to 
fopfoarii lhem four their treachery. Scarce¬ 
ly wttfo the small cask placed autfwe had 
rwdpvetftd a fitotanbe, when t|)t Japanese 
siezed add carried it into the forti’ Tlie 
following day we approached within guts 
thfe 1 fojft ! ',0' redstfo’-an, sfoftsfod, 
engagment|n empf- 
neeQriity, but the Japaftesc dinr ijgt ftp- 
pnrvtd notfod- uk No wetwft >Iwwe# 
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before. I considered the subject and be* 
dieved that I had well founded reasons for 
demanding an auswer from the Japanese 
in some way or ocher. Our first meeting 
with them was quite accidental, their 
chief voluntarily engaged to give Us a 
letter to the commander of the city, who 
should supply us not only with water and 
wood, but also with provisions.. De¬ 
pending on his assurance we were arrived 
here after losing half a month, during 
which we might have sailed to Ochotsk, 
And as our provisions had considerably di¬ 
minished, we hoped to obtain some from 
tbe Japanese on paying for them; but 
they received us Iiostilcly and did not 
condescend to answer our friendly pro¬ 
posal. In this critical situation I requir¬ 
ed in writing, all the officers to express 
their opinion ou paper, bow we should 
art in such a case. AH agreed that with¬ 
out the greatest necessity nothing hostile 
should be undertaken, until the consent 
of the sovereiitn authorised us. In c->n- 
•sequcnce of this opinion of tite officers, 
'which mine agreed with, we removed to 
a distance from the fort. I now dis¬ 
patched armed boats, under t lie command 
of Capt. Lieut. Kikord, to a fishing vil¬ 
lage on the shore of the harbour, with 
.the commission to take the requisite 
quantity of wood, water, and dec, from 
■thence, atul to leave the value bchiud ui 
Spanish dulhus or wares. 1 .remained on 
board the sloop, which I .kept under sail 
.near the coast, fully determined to use 
force for obtaining these articles, if tbe 
Japauese opposed the landiug of the men 
J bad sent. But there were neither sol¬ 
diers nor a siugle inhabitant in the vil¬ 
lage. Mr. Ribord found clayey rain-water 
there, and took some .wood, rice, and 
dried fish, for which he left some Eu¬ 
ropean ^articles in payment, which fur 
.exceeded the things they had taken in 
value, according to the account of our 
■Kurile Alexie. In the afternoon I went 
on shore from curiosity to see the arrange¬ 
ments of the Japanese, and was gratified 
by remarking that the things which were 
left behind had been taken away. Ja¬ 
panese must have been there since Mr. 
Rikord’s departure, and it must now be 
known ia the fort that we hadnot come 
for the sake of plunder, Ohjhlsside of 
the li^fWr there weretjvo.fishiug vil¬ 
lage*, furbished with every thing aeces- 


wary for catching, suiting, a»,tl drying, fish, 
and boiliug blubber. I’hc Japauese pets 
are of an extraordinary size, and all tlie 
fishing tackle, such as boats, presses, 
tubs and casks for the oil, were in admira¬ 
ble order. 

Ou the 6th of July we saw a small cask 
exposed before the city, I immediately 
had the auchnr weighed to take it. We 
found a little box iu it which was enclos¬ 
ed in several pieces of waxed cloth, and 
containing two papers, one of which was 
a Japauese letter that we could not read, 
it was therefore quite uuiuterestiug—and 
two drawings. The harbour, the fort, 
our sloop, the a rail cask, a rowing boat 
and the rising sun, were represented ou 
each of them, with only this difference, 
that there was firing from the fort in tins 
first drawing, bat in the other the mouths 
of the ennuon were turned backwards. 
We examined these hieroglyphics along 
time, each explaining them in his own 
manner, which can excite no surprise, as 
this often happens amoug the literati j 
but all agreed in oue thing, that the Ja¬ 
panese would have no intercourse with 
us. I interpreted the drawings in ‘the 
following manner: that they had not 
fired on our boat while placinjkghe smalt 
cask before the city, hnt tliailf we re¬ 
peated it they would shoot at she boat; * 
we therefore sailed to a small stream.en 
the western shore of the harbour, where 
we aucliored ; I then dispatched armed 
boats to obtain fresh water there. The 
people worked on shore nearly all day 
without the Japanese opposing them; 
they merely sent some Kuriles from the 
fort, who observed tire conduct of the 
party at a distance of about half a went. 
Tbe following morning, the 9th of July, 
our boata went ashore again for watch, 
And a Kurile, sent from the fort, again 
approached them, .but very slowly; lie 
held a wooden cress in one hand, and 
.continually .crossed himself. He had li ved 
some years among our Kuriles in the 
island of Rpshanfo where lie was known 
by tbe name of Kusma; he probably 
learnt crossing himself, and discovered 
that tbe Bastiaus honor tbe cross there, 
and tberefore protecied himself by it, dad 
dared to come to parley with us. l|ept, 
Bmdakow went towards him first, caress¬ 
ed and gave trim some presents, %®twilh- 
Stastfing which ftetrefobltfjiea if he bad 

Vbft.IV. * C 
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the ague. I arrived immedifct&y wet, foe* things that Were taken away, he re¬ 
but coiMuot make myself intelligible, as plied, that they considered what wc had 
Alexei was not come ashore with. us. taken a trifle, and believed that we had 
The Kurile .would not wait for him, and paid more for them than their value ; he 
was afraid to go ou board with us, and I again assured me that the commander 
did not consider it advisable to detain would furnish us with all tiiat he had, 
him by force. He spoke scarcely teu and inquired what we still wanted ; E 
words in Russian, yet 1 ultimately under- requested a few sacks of rice, fresh fish, 
stood by his signs that the commander of and some vegetables, and promised him 
the city would come in a boat with a as many dollars in payment as he should 
utnnber of people equal to mine to con* appoint. He invited me to laud, 'that E 
verse with uie. I gladly expressed my might speak to the commander, which I 
consent, and dismissed the Kurile after declined at this time, promising to cotfte 
presenting him with a string of pearls, the following day, as the sloop would 
by which he became bolder and askeif. me then be nearer the fort. Agreeably with 
for some tobacco; I had none then, but my promise I brought some tobacco to 
promised lo bring some with me. Jn toe the Parleyer Ku»ma; but the Kurile dared 
interval, the Japanese had exposed ano- not receive it without permission from 
ther small cask before the fort, but so the Japauese, which was not granted, 
hear the batteries that I considered it I wished to converse withttie Japanese 
temerarious to fetch it away. As no per- on several subjects, but Alexei had re- 
sou came towards us from tbe foil, but cognized some of his friends iu their 
made signs with white faus that I might boat, and talked with them incessantly, 
come ashore, 1 concluded that 1 had not Instead of translating my questions to the 
rightly understood the Kurile; but, as I Japanese lie was prating to his country- 
was going to order our people to row men. 

back agaiu, a boat left the shore which As we were separated from each otbefc 
brought an officer and a Kurile inter- Alexei afterwards informed ns what the 
pretcr to ns; they bail many more people Japanese had communicated to him. Ae¬ 
on, board their boat than we had, but cording to their aceouut the Japanese 
as wcwtslb all well armed 1 had no reason were intimidated and disordered by the 
, to fear th^m. The conversation began on appearance of our sloop; they believed 
tlidcsUe, with an excuse for firing on me that we should attack'them immediately, 
ait w,as going ashore; they assigned as and had therefore removed alt their goods 
arcgsqn for tjus the suspicion couaeqncut to the forests in the greatest haste, (we 
on'the outrages committed a few years saw them driving loaded horses into the 
before by two Russian ships, whose mountains ourselves). The Kuriie said, 
crews had lauded under the same pre- that they fired on the sloop merely from 
tence ; but now that they saw how dif- fear, and when our boat went to the fi&li- 
ferent i'iir conduct was from their be- Jug village they were convinced that we 
havlour, all their suspicion was dissipated, should plunder and burn it directly; but 
and they were ready to serve us with as we left the shore they visited their 
every thing at their disposal. I desired houses and found every thing in the samp 


Alexei, our translator, to explain to them 
that these were merchant vessels,' and 
liad attacked them rapaciously and with¬ 
out orders from the government; for 
which, both the commanders, who were 
now dead, were punished. I endeavoured 
to convince them of tire truth of this as¬ 
surance, ip the same manner as with the 
Japanese op the island lturup* they re¬ 
plied, that 1 they believed all, and were 
happy to hear oftlje good intentions' of 
the Russians fdwqttis them.. To spy in¬ 
quiry if he wai satftfle^ with foe jaw* 
meet left behind ib the fishing village for' 


order a* before; and, as we had men left 
behind several highly valued European 
articles for the ri^e, fish and wood, the 
joy at the Japanese was boundless, .-aud 
they , were completely tranquillized. . 1 be¬ 
lieved the Kurile’s account of foe Japanese 
firing oh us merely through fear more 
readily, as foey perhaps believqd ,w«, had 
many men concealed in foe.bott.om.pf foe 
boat 5 and, 4th°wgh foe^t 
»*oali iof |Ws,,;yet 7 te«TM (! ^8j»t hire , 

foeyfirewt - 

a Ifeandfol pf peofeld which were alffW* 
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to «vait on the coasts and wewere In tftelr 
power. Alexei bad previously informed 
me that the Japanese feared the Russians 
indescribably, and often expressed their 
astonishment that the Russians could fire 
so quickly and point so well, as they dis¬ 
covered at the attack by the Company’s 
ship. We filled our last cask wiih water 
on the morning of the 10th of July, and 
therefore could not near the fort—and tho 
wind prevented us directly after. In tire 
interval the Japanese MM sent out n boat, 
ftou which they made us understand hy 
signs that they wished to speak with 
ua. I left the ship immediately, and 
remarked as I approached that the boat 
had left a small cask in the water, and 
was rowing back. We found all the things 
in it wc had left as payment in the vil¬ 
lage, and even those that were placed in 
the first cask exposed by us. 1 added 
eighteen dollars, and some East-Indiau 
silk stuffs, and was going to return on 
board, but live Japanese began to beckon 
with white fans, aud made it understood 
by signs, that wc might come ashore to 
them. Although 1 wauted nothing more 
from the Japanese, as wood, water, and 
provisions were abundant, so that I 
could continue my investigation above two 
months without experiencing want, and 
then sail to Ocliotsb, yet other reasons 
induced me to speak to the Japanese, As 
an Imperial officer, 1 considered it abso¬ 
lutely my duty to convince them as much 
as possible, (hat our government hod no 
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share itt the hostilities committed by the 
CbmptmyVeki pson their (feast; that eCcp 
the Directors- ot that Company,—unim¬ 
portant persons as they were in the em¬ 
pire;—had not consented to their eHmesi, 
which could only be charged to the tvltt 
of the commanders of these ships ; and, 
that it Was always the wish of Ids Impe¬ 
rial .Majesty to conclude treaties of amity 
and commerce with the Japanese empire. 
This opportunity furnished the nioahs of 
effacing the remembrance of what had 
previously happened. Should'circum¬ 
stances excite the Russians to communi¬ 
cate with the Japanese in a different man¬ 
ner, my conference with them could hot 
produce any injury. I thought that Jny 
country and prescribed duty, required feie 
to despise danger, aud so commanded the 
sailors, of whom only four accompanied 
me, to com- their arms with sail cloth, 
that (hey might not be notited-^yct so 
ns to be at hand in' case'of necessity—, 
and landed at a distance of from sixty to 
eighty fathoms from the gate of the fort. 
I, the Kurile, Alexei, and a sailor, dis¬ 
embarked. I commanded the remainder' 
to keep the boat in the water, nut to 
permit the Japanese to enter J|, and, 
without withdrawing their eyes rom me, 
to wait for iny orders. Ah Ojagoda, 'ftp 
officer whose rank - dearly * correspond* 
with our captainof a circle, came'towards' 
us on the snore with twp officers and two 
common men, and above ten Kuriles,' 
(To be continued.) 
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LAJCJE M^NASAROVARA IN tfN-DES, 

A PROVINCE OP tlXTlR TIBRTS 

Bv W. MOORCROFT, Esp. , 

. . (Contiw*tfrom p. 448.J 


THE lceoery of this day has always 
bdeu wijd affd in someplace* most impo-' 
jdBgiy afaJSstic i 'es^«m/ fotnthe jricle 
of flfo toomitalit whe& W%ltod: ' On 

with abrupt, ragged dip* jmhT a few soft 


hollow swpeps, but all covered with. snow. 
TltedecyTitles ,ip some parts thickly/go* 
vljred.vyito .cedars and cypresses,.- jin 
others, thinly sprinkled, , and ip*.other* 
div^lei by jba>* patches .of tocb or 
sami' 

talus h washed hy the Dauff, which runs 
with great rapidity and noise about four 
4 C 2 
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hundr£dfeet belowour encampment, .in 
a space only just large enough to receive 
the water which it now rolls along tlie 
cfofonel. One slope of the hill immedi¬ 
ately before ns lias been broken from top 
to bottom by a slip which has only lately 
happened. In its coarse it hap overwhel¬ 
med ’large trees, of which-some have 
bCgn hurried into the river, others lay 
boros# its bed half buried in rubbish, and 
otters, thrown down, hang by their roots 
with thrir heads towards the base of the 
mountain. The devastation .committed 


heaps .of ,.fragments of refoi p afterwsfdk 
over beds of , pebbles; ,than ascended * 
iBOUjutaiu,. partly by, a path worn in foe; 
foe .earth by frequent treadiug, and partly 
formed, by (he surface of rocks and,, by, 
stairs. Where the road on tire face of foe 
rock shelved much to the river, a .few 
loose atones ,weru„ laid upon, it flos^ to¬ 
ils edge;, and- sometimes earth waa- 
thrown amongst them, or a few pine 
brandies were placed along it and loaded, 
with stones: thi^served ns u kind of 
defence or parapet: but, as they, were ne-r 


by large slips is sometimes very great, 
apd they frequently happen: for I have 
fojs instant heard a tremendous crash at 
f distance produced by a fall of rock, and 
was awakened by another at a moment 
foot 1 liad lost all sense of fotigue tinder 
foe shade of a large, mass of stone. 

When the structure of tlie exposed 
faces ol moinitBiiis has not been entirely 
broken, I have remarked, that the gene¬ 
ral direction of the component layers has 
been to the E. of N. with au inclination 
towards the horizon about the angle of 
45 . 


ver higher than 12 indies from the level of 
the shelf, they would only stop a slip of 
the foot. Where niches were broken out 
of the rock in foe line of the path, ang 
formed gaps over tlie precipice, if only of 
small extent, a piece of wood was laid 
across the widest part, and slabs of such- 
stone as was at hand laid from it to the 
rock, either supported by a ledge, or , if 
the face of the rock chanced to be smooth 
on- auother spar of wood. Where the 
gap was very wide, the trunk of a large 
tree was put across $ the upper side being 
cut. a little hat, or else having notches- 


* We pitched in an open space between 
two rouges of high rocks. At the foot 
were foihe large cedars. I measured one 
ipeix feet from the ground, twenty-two 
feet in circumference. 

' This evening the report ranj that a 
carrier had Men Off the first Sankho in 
this day’s march, Into foe riVer, with hit 
load; and was drowned. 
v June 2d—March at six with foe same 
booties. In one place the river is co¬ 
vered by masses of rock, udder which the 
^irrent rushes with" great violence.. At 
three hundred and fifty jpnees we cross to 
uie left bank of the rivei* over a Sankho, 
Consisting of three parts, id consequence 
of Mb wocis of gfoiie Tiavitig fallen foto 
foe stream and formed three channels, tt 
was'In good order and thirty paces in 
length. At four thousand six hundred 
and eighty paces cross a tirotfd large brook 
In tljhich there are forge he'ds of frozen 
straty^wifo a stream of'Water running 
&Stsedftf themand immediately oh foe 
right ' JBa&k ft w^tifch Is foe village of 

jfidtii ; 'V 

tuzes wUl ecmrey a gmforal idea of f foo# 
of this country. At first we passed over 


hewn in it as stepping places ; ah open 
space being left between it and the wall. 
Commonly these trees or Sankbos over 
chasms, as well as those Sankhos across- 
rivers, are tolerably well guarded against 
turning, either by being weighed whit 
large stones at each end or by haviug rude 
stone wedges driven through two holes at 
each extremity of the trunk or plank. 
Where the chasm is too long for a tree, a 
heap of flattisli stones is placed in the 
nearest part which affords room for. the 
base of a flight of steps, constructed 
sometimes of stones wholly, sometime* 
of stones supported in front by togs of 
wopd; but no railjng is to l>e met with any 
wherej and, frhrn foegeneod, looseness 
of the mode ofbul filing, these roads are 
subject soon to gel out of order^hut, ft 
thestonesbe large aud^tiiebasc fiat, tins 
iihif of stair' lasts longer than. might be 
dxj^ted^ as the passeugefo walk wfth 
cue., Slip^from the hilladpmost mis¬ 
chief jo tliefo, and tfieir 'course being 
d|^t^ajj ^ foe foot <>f oa fl^aldepf 




creased, add.' 


qt.foejrwtent, 
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ao)ftii stdw*, Of which somesHdeftiffy 
over ibe surface of the felling earth, but 
others, having got ft little momentum by 
roiling over perpendicular breaks, dashed 
downwith such force, as would hare been 
fetal to any animal whieftthey might hive 
chanced to strike in their fell.’ 

As Mr. Hearsay was following the 
coolies, three bears, Which were scamper¬ 
ing np a steep galley, that had. been a 
water course, but was now half fitted by 
Sand, earth and stones* displaced stones 
about three hundred feet above the road. 
These in their descent loosened others, 
-and dashed across the road while the coo¬ 
lies were passing,' but fortunately struck 
no one, except one of my bearers upon the 
leg, and he was more alarmed than hurt. 

The view of the village of MaWt 
from the top of the hill, where it comes 
in sight at a distance of about a mile. Is 
pleasing, and would give a good effect on 
canvas. It is placed in the eastern augle 
of a triangular plain about a mile on 
each face, and bounded on two sides by 
streams, and on the other by strep hills, 
covered up to their summits with a bed 
of snow, thin on the projecting parts and 
deep in the mines. The southern stream 
is half choaked by banks of frozen snow, 
through whichamountaiu current, form¬ 
ed by spring water and melted snow, 
.forces its way, undermining the masses 
* of congealed snow, which ndw impede its 
progress^ but which in two months wUt 
be dissolved and carried iuto the Dauti 
that Vnus with impetuosity from the north 
to the west. 

Tlte extremely neat state of the land 
recently sown principally with Chdnfi,* 
and separated into fields by recently piled 
atone fences and living hedges, would do 
credit to any country * hut the proportion 
of cultivated to uncultivated land fn this 


country at presentis almost us a drop of 
water to. a large river- 1 

TbeVillage of Atutdri consists of aboUt 
twenty houses built of,,rough stones, 
cemented with clay and mixed with tenth 
wood. Many ate of, one story, bat more 
of two,' And some even of thro? stdries. 

n^t.lhw^r gcneyallygfvento the 

Ciifcftiaf idobMj^Wftiiitois 

“thb’1 




at r the gablet, to prevent the reof being 
injured by gists Of wttd Whichftrfchcre 
frequent and vlolent. The upper otoif 
projects generally bfeydnd the 
in consequence Of its being furnished' with* 
a wooden verandah, which commonly rdmf 
along both sides', and ft made of fir {fltfofe 
in strong'pantteis,'ornamented with flow¬ 
ers aiid figures of Hindu deities, amongst 
which Qandsa is ntost frequently represent-' 
ed. Tlmre isno lock, bolt, or latch to the 
doors, bat in one door-post a square hole 
is cat, through which ft rope is past, foal 
ties a dog to it wlio guards the entry With 
fidelity. His collar is of 'wood like a yoke 
collar, and ft stick is tied to it, and blfe- 
wise to the rope which holds him ttKtbd 
door. 1 

Maloti Is inhabited by a class of peftpfo 
who call themselves Rojp&t, but appear' 
to pay little attention to cast.- The pointer 
class of the inhabitants of the frontier eat: 
raw meat with a'little pepper and salt as 
seasoning* which we hod an opportunity 
of seeing * for tlte leg of a gout befog 
thrown away in consequence of being 
tainted, the coolies instantly seized it, 
and made apparently a savoury meat from 
it; Both men and women are rather, of 
low stature, but not ill made, and have 
something of the Tartar conn teaman 
mixed with that of the Hindu, 

They dress in coarse woollen cloth made 
from the fleece of their own sheep, and of * 
those of Butdn. The women sdeue weave, 
sitting on the ground, and are very indus¬ 
trious and expert. In five days, with a 
very simple apparatus, a woman wilt 
weave a piece of cloth about eighteen jto- 
ches bread and fifteen cubits long: This 
is called a Paakha. Some of them ixo 
flat, hut others are twilled and via? strong; 
They are worn without being bleached or 
dyed. Tim proportion of females seems 
much greater than the males. Tills row 
be accounted for bypart of tlte male pQf$* 
lation being taken by the Kepateu ttir 
their army, and by another part being en¬ 
gaged iu goingfrowthe upper to the lo wer 
hilly district, to roll salt and bring back 
grain. Thedreasofboth men andwotfien 
is gegcrajly over-run, with lice j and thjidr 
persons are with few deceptions -diqjfiist- 
iugly filthy. The Inside of tlte hbule Is 
ad fess filthf than the dtess 'of^te loha- 
biteufe; ^ as dtf othW arples of fete 
0itm aret# boh^itttasfr thha'bbtkfoes 
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and cooking utensils, one might be led at 
flrst right to believe, that the inhabitant# 
laboured under the pressure of the severest 
poverty ; but this is not the case, as is 
shewn by the nniameats of the women; 
and ft is probable, that they avoid making 
» display of wealth, lest it should be 
taken from them by the Corkhiahs; to 
Which way be added the circumstance of 
their inhabiting this country only from 
about the 24th of May till the 23.d of 
September, when they migrate to the 
villages of Tdfibnn JBaragaon, . and 
Other places to the N. E. of Joshi-Math. 
These people, from living half a year in 
one country aud the remaiuder in another, 
are called Dlbiiids, attd also Murrhdt ; 
which hitter appellation gives a whimsical 
affinity hi situation and name to the for* 
mcr inhabitants of the borders of England 
and Scotland. They carry on a couside- 
bie trade between the inhabitants of the 
Vudit and those of the lower parts of the 
hills. From the former they procure bo* 
rax and salt, which they either carry to 
the frontier of the Company’s possessions 
or sell to the inhabitants of the hills, and 
take back to JluUln grain in exchange. 
This commerce produces a profit to the 
March&s of at least a hundred per cent on 
the grain,mid about one hundred and fifty 
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live upon the coarsest and most common 
kiud# of grain j and,, when they con .get 
it, eat flesh taw as has been before ob¬ 
served, Wheat is not raised in this dis¬ 
trict, but grows to a good .height, near 
Jos hi Mat A. The following grains are 
raised here: » • 

1st. Chub or Marcba; resembling the 
Amarantlius Gaugcticus, or Liil Sfig of 
the Hindus! used here both fresh, and In 
its seed when reduced to flour. 

2d. Manrufi or Manrwe: Cynosurus 
Coracauus. 

3d. Phaphei.' This looks a little Uke 
French wheat. 

4th. Coarse red rice, <+. 

Sih, Ana Jan. 1 have not seen.^hjp 
growing, but the grain nnsheUed lg^ks 
like barky ; shelled, like a poor klndof 
wheat. 

6 th. Barley. 

7th. Chfuu or China: Panicum MlUa- 
ceuin. 

8th. Kangnl: Panicum Italieum. 

9th* Jangorfl. 

Slaves, aie much employed and are 
bought from the GorkMakt . In the 
evening my fakir liarc&rah, with a real 
fakir, arrived with intelligence, thatoQRe 
of the women carriers, who had followed 
the circuitous track I had taken on the 


or two hundred on the suit: but can only 31st, being much fatigued, went to the 
he carried on duriug the six months of the river to drink, and placed herself on a 
year when they reside on the Jlutdn fron- large stone, which'slipping, caused her to ' 
ticri ppd as they load goats and sheep fall into the water. The rapidity of the 
with their merchandize, these feed them- cunent was such as to hurry her out of 
selves wherever they stop ; and, os great her depth and she was drowned. Tills 
flocks are driven by two or three people, matter affected me considerably. On in-. 
the transport is attended with little real qulry 1 found she was without a family^ 
cost to the Marchds. But the commerce June 3d.—Leave MaUlri at nineA. 
of the present day is said to be a mere At six thousand one hundred and sixty, 
trifle in comparison with the traffic of five paces, reach our encampment Tjjp 
foriner times. The goats used for this quantity of common and km™! , tbyty? 
business art of the breed of this country^ near water-courses was very great,. bpt 
migrate regularly twice a year, are short none of it had been cropped by sheep; I 
legged, of a. strong compact form, and also saw basil, savory, .mint, and. other 
travel about five cds a day over the most potherbs, with ledums of several hinds; 
rugged and difficult roads that can be ima- and I likewise met with, some gooseberry 
glued. . v , bushes, ’ , . . , ‘ 

The principal articles of the food of rile June 4 th.—After breakfasting in « c^e, 
most wealthy consist in the. morning of at icefoot of .which run a clearrill down ■ 
boiled rice and ghats flesh, and at,night a deep and brqad rivulet baft chg^jrltb, 
of cakes made, of .wheat floor beaten- a" 
with water and seasoned with, salt .ahd , 

clarifiedbatter; asahmafcaf&and,fresh! inglvejptKra^nd^ forty., 

milk of sheep and goats- But wheat lour fh» pm> fctN -M. the village: p! Nitt, 
is scarcely ever tasted by the pfloty *bo In foe latter part of this slips' march 1 
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found my raid of breathing quickened be- 
ydhtjWuatural standard In proportion to 
thedfllfculty of asceutj 'bud was obliged 
frequently to stop lu order that the action 
of the!' heart might become less violent. 
Mycompairinu has been aware of occa- 
•tonal oppression hi breitihing for the last 
three days; but 1 did not experience any 
til! this day.' The wiry wretched appear¬ 
ance Of the fourteen nr sixteen houses, 
Which compose the town, give no favour¬ 
able expectation of the supplies we should 
hestt meet with. 

Jurtehih. - The situation of S'ili is Su 
itself pretty enough, being at'the foot of 
a small sweep of bills which defend it 
front the N. and W. A gorge between 
the western hills and those to the south, 
give*entrance to the Xiti river; aud the 
valley fa shut up, about a mile to the TL 
by an ascent covered with birch trees aud 
leading to many gorges andridges of a 
high mountain topped with snow. Down 
the side of the mountain, immediately in 
face of the town and extending from top 
to bottom, winds the track of a recent 
avalanche looking like a new made turn¬ 
pike road, la front of the town, and be¬ 
tween it aud the river, are a few flats, 
which descend by steps, and have lately 
been ploughed. The town, following the 
line of the base of the rocks, was origl- 
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from our conn try for sal# ^ that jtc had 
for our. own defence certain arms which 
we were willing ,to leave jd hid keeping’ 
during our stay ip the Vndiu On urgittg 
to the $ehdw the necessity of our speed* 
cfepnrture, he observed that the suOw wa* 
not yet sufficiently melted ; that thfrcoyi- 
municatiou was never attempted befowt 
the Sancnlnt or entering of the sun into 
the next sign ; and that this, would hap¬ 
pen in fifteen days, when they would ac¬ 
company us, iu ease the auswer of 
Deha should be favourable to our inten¬ 
tions. The argument of the road not bo- 
in i< open was falsified by the appearance 
of the Unlass but it was thought bust to 
wait an answer from the IHka. 

From the 5th to the 9th, the thermo¬ 
meter atsun-risc has beeu geuerallyat forty- 
six degrees, but iu tho middle of the, day. 
about seventy-two degrees. The nights haw 
commonly beeu dear and aereue, but there 
have been a few slight showers of rain i*. 
two of them. About nine it become* 
pleasantly warm; at noon it is sultry; 
about three the heat generally and sudden¬ 
ly subs : dcN, aud the tops of the highest, 
mountains are enveloped in clouds, which < 
deposit their coni cuts on them in the form; 
of snow aud in very gentle showers ofr 
rain in the valley of Niti. The changes ur 
the temperature of the atmosphere are 


nally built iu a crescent, but'many of the 
bouses have been deserted mid unroofed, 
and how serve only as night stables for 
cattle. 

We sent a message to the SrhAna * im¬ 
porting that we should be glad to see him. 
The meeting tbok place at our tent; and 
the Sktidna, whose name was Arjun, be¬ 
gad by stating that this wax a road which 
pilgrims to Mdktatoiedr seldom' came; 
that we were armed; that had many 
people; that ieport said We were either 
GoiihatU i ljr Ftodgi* coihe with designs 
inimical'to Undtis and that measures 
hadbeni taken accordingly. We enrtea- 
voared to remove these unfavourable ira- 
prewlOitiffaiid aftdr much conversation 
the old mau seemed satisfied. We wrote 
a letterin Hinduttdni to the 2Jfta, th- 
formlnghua that'for pleas arftl hthnane 
pafposea We'wfehedifa* JSkfi of 

pedsw w'e had b 
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very sudden aud severe.* In the morning 

• <)o a aubiff|uent day Hr. Mnercroft observer* 
“ June 18th—The temperature of the air Varpt*. 
much in the cwm of the day and night, fijpf- 
•un-rise, the thermometer it from forty to Shy 
degree* j in the middle of the day, from seventy to 
eighty degrees. At eight In the morning the mm 
overtop* the hill* which surround tire littte tafley 
of MM, and biaces with a dereeueu of which *C 
were the more sensible from die cold of the owiff\ 
ing. About three the heat fall* off most rapidly.. .f 
hast never before, eaprrlencerf so sudden a tran¬ 
sition from heat to cotd, and contrariwise.' At - 
night I am only comfortably warm with slntatted, 
the bed clothes 1 can muster. Aljpn-risc a thick f . 
costae woolltn ChapKal or wrapping 

gown, over tliirt, cotton waist tost and dOdWfe 
cotton eosi, it only Just to kesp outfbe 

cold- At nine die outer coat mutt be thrown eff j 
at ten it it desirable to gei quit of the other f and 
at noon therestdf (he garments«ie, tosaytlte 
least,, incommodious from Ike henfr f its reverse 
of this progress b«;ofne» necessary from half po*| 
three tin night.'TKdTrt^uctit*changes of the ten*" 
poMfeW phWudbeoidsland freer* both among** 
ttaf mbabitant* SRdLstrtnters >. but, uvoughmWnr 
»**7 

nijfbM often* continuance. Ordinarily from 
miWIniMig thl iAodt three o’ctock.ther* Vsius 
uppWraSntuedW entrant tn me at w « fetew e, Th» 
eUagi^egtnfraUy **«« dwWfffrtf* time « mow 
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the summits of the highest mountains are 
wholly concealed hy the snow: about uoon 
the ridges between the ravines are clear¬ 
ed, but it remains in the clefts and gorges: 
and from three to the following morning 
the mountain has a new covering. This 
successive deposition and melting go on 
during the warm months. But, in the 
cold weather, when the mountaineers are 
obliged to quit their habitation, and leave 


briskly towards the north, end change their form* 
with much Vivacity. Thdlr speed i« commonly 
checked as they approach the most lofty moun¬ 
tains, to which they decline, and if they do not 
come to much within their influence os to burst 
upon them, they regain by degrees their former 
course. But about three the clouds become more 
murky, and stationary, envelope the summits of 
the mountains, and roll down their aides, dis¬ 
charging their contents in the form of snow upon 
the highest, and In light showers of rain upon the 
lower ones. The lower current is funned by the 
interruption given to the under strata of the higher 
current by the irregular form of the land beneath, 
and is almost continually varying In direction. 
During still nights the dew fails very heavily; 
but when there is a little motion in the atm,is- 
(dtcre, tile humidity U suspended above the valley 
and attracted bvthc bills. The stars are very 
brilliant, andilie norlh Maris beautifully rcsplcn. 
dent. A lied of clear light coloured air 1 Q the 
darkest night overhangs the summits of the peaks 
which arc coveted with snow. Once only light- 
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them to be taken posscssioh of by such 
wild animals as prefer them to taking an 
asylum in caverns and gens, the wholo 
surface of the valleys, as welt as mouti- 
tains, is richly covered with snow, Which 
in some parts melts under the influence Of 
heat and of rain, but in others remains 
continually. This mass of melted snow 
on the vast ranges of mountains form* the 
great rivers which proceed from them. 

nlng has been observed i but there has been no 
thunder during our stay. Does (lie great height 
of the mountains curry off the electricity of the 
atmosphere before it can be accumulated in qiian. 
tity sufficient to displace a body of air with the 
violence necessary t« produce an explosion i I re¬ 
gret that we have no means of measuring rnir 
actual height above the level of the sea. All of 
us felt much inconvenience through it being ne¬ 
cessary to breathe very frequently, even when 
going as slowly as possible upon an easy ascent. 
We anticipate g<eat fatigue from this cause on 
scaling the stupendous height* over which the mad 
lies. The natives recommend a small quantity of 
coarse sugar to be eaten whilst we are mounting, 
and epeakliiglily of the power of the kind of spar 
found near the snow reduced to powder and mixed 
with water, in diminishing the distressingly 
quickened action of breathing. This spar ihey 
believe to be snow gradually melted and again 
condtnsed and crystal iaed by continual cold, and 
call it Umgal, fiom thin, snow; and gal, {few 
galtma, to meli. w —— (To bttaMimted-J 


To the Editor of the Asiatic Journal . 


Sm,—In Surgeon John Mac- 
teod’a amusing narrative of the 
voyage to the Yellow Sea, I was 
much struck with the account of 
the Boa Constrictor, which died 
on board the Caesar on the passage 
homeward; and although it is im¬ 
possible to peruse it with feelings 
unmixed with horror, the narra¬ 
tion. interested me so deeply that 
I think it not unworthy of a place 
m your Journal. Any one posses¬ 
sed of human feelings will regret 
that the piteous scene of the re¬ 
past ot' the monster on the wretch- 
mi. live goat was repeated after 
the first exhibition: the animalsure- 
ly might have been killed before¬ 
hand the second time. I have 
extracted also, the account of tho 
Ourang Outang, which you will 
pe™aps insert if you have roontu 


Notwithstanding the crowded state of 
the Cffisar, two passengers of rather a sin¬ 
gular nature were put on hoard at Batavia, 
for a passage to England: the one, a snake, 
of that species called Boa Constrictor ; the 
other, an Ourang Outang.—.The former 
was somewhat small of his kind, being 
only about sixteen feet long, and of about 
eighteen indies in circumference; but bis 
stomach was rather disproportionate to his 
size, as will presently appearH d was a 
native of Borneo, and was the property of 
a gentleman (nowin England’,' who had 
two of the suae sort; bnt, in their pan- 
aage up to Batavia, one of them broke 
toosefrom his-couftuctnent, and very toon 
cleared the decks* as every body very ci- 
UJIy made way for him, Ned being used 
tp asWp, however, or takings perhaps, 
U»e S«a for a green Add, heaprawled oner- 
boaw^ and waa drowned, lie is said not 
sank immediately, but to have 
mtefl Ut head several Utaes, and with 9 
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* considerable portion of his body, out of 
the sea. His companion, lately our ship - 
..sonI?, was brought safely on shore, and 
lodged in the jcourjt-} ard. of Mr. David¬ 
son’s bonne at Byswkk, where he remain¬ 
ed for some, months, waiting for an op- 
.portn'nM^ of being conveyed,home in some 
.commodious Blijp sailiMg directly for F.og 
land, aud where he was likely to he care¬ 
fully attended to. This opportunity offered 
in the Csesar, and he was-accordingly em¬ 
barked on board of that ship with the 
rest of her numerous passenger*.' 

„ During his stay at ftyswick he is said to 
bare been usually entertained with a goat 
fordinner once in every three or four weeks, 
with occasionally a duck or a fowl, l>y way 
Of a desert.—-He wa3 brought on board 
shtit up in a wooden crib or cage, the bars 
of which Were sufficiently close to prevent 
his escape j bud it hah a sliding ddor, for 
the purpose of admitting the 'articles ou 
which he was to subsist; the dimensions 
of the crib were about four feet high, 
and about five feet square a space suffi¬ 
ciently large to allow him to coil himself 
•round with ease. The live stock for- his 
use during the passage, consisting of six 
goats of the ordinary size, were sent with 
him on board, five being considered as it' 
fair allowance for as many months. At an 
early period of ihe voyage we had an exhi¬ 
bition of his -talent in'the way of eatiug, 
which was publicly performed on the qnar- 
’ter-deck, upon which he was brought. The 
.sliding door being opened, one of the' 
.-goats was thrust in,'and the door of the 
•cage shut. The poor goat, as- if instantly 
aware of all the honors of its perilous si¬ 
tuation, immediately began to utter the 
.most piercing and distressing cries, but- 
>ting instinctively, at the same time, with 
Us head towards the serpent, 'in self- 
defence. • 1 

The snake, which at first appeared 
scarcely to notice the poor animal;-Soon 
began to stir a little, and,' turning bis head 
in the direction of the goat, ic at-length 
-■fixed a deadly and malignant eye>on the 
trembling victim, whose agony andttnor 
seamed to increase ■ for; -previous to the 
snake seizing its prey, it steok i* every 
limb, but still continuing' its-unavailing 
show of attack, by butting at thcatkpenl, 
>who now becfeMMiaAefentiy**^^ 
forth* banquet. *, 

rstion was that of darting out, his forked 
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tongue, and at the satne time rearing a 
little hjs head ; then suddenly seizing?^ 
goat by the fore fog with hjs mouth, and 
thriving him down, lie was encircled in 
an instant in bis horrid folds. So quick, 
indeed, and so instantaneous wp tbeact, 
tliat it was impossible for the eye to jfol • 
low tlie rapid convolution of his elongated 
body. It was not a regular ferns jiitc 
turn that was formed, but resembling 
ratber a knot, one part of the body over¬ 
lay iug the other, as if to add weight-to 
the muscular pressure, the more effectual¬ 
ly to crush his object.. During this tima 
he continued to grasp with his month, 
though it appeared an unnecessary pre¬ 
caution, that part of the animal which 
he had first seized. The poor goat, in 
the mean time, continued its feeble turd 
A alfiftifted cries for some minutes, but 
they soon became mote and more faint, 
and at last it expired. The shake, how¬ 
ever, retained it for a considerable time 
in its grasp, after it was apparently mo¬ 
tionless. He then began slowly and Cau¬ 
tiously to unfold himself, till the goaf&lt 
dead from his monstrous embrace, wheh 
be began to prepare himself for the feast. 
Placing his modth in front of the head of 
tire dead animal, he commenced by lu¬ 
bricating with .his saliva that part of the 
goat; pud then taking its muzzle Into hia 
mouth, which had, and indeed always 
has, the appearance of a raw lacerated 
wound, he sucked it in,, as far as the horus 
would allow. These protuberances ;oji- 
jm$ed some little difficulty, not so much 
frpp their extent as from their points.} 
however, they also, in a very short time, 
disappeared - tliat is .to say, externally'} 
but their progress was still to be traced 
tiny distinctly on the outside, threatening 
every moment to protrude through -*tl}e 
skin. Tiie victim itad now descended u 
far as the shoulders; and it was an as- 
‘(finishing sight to observe the extraor¬ 
dinary action of the snake’s muscles when 
stretched to such an "unnatural extent— 
an extent VHiieh must have utterly des¬ 
troyed 'all musbolai; power in any animat 
thatWas not, 'JiW itself, endowed with 
of expansion aai 
‘$$N§a it .the latie time- When his head 
'drift Itfidf'had no other appearance thah 
sdrpenfb skin, stuffed almost to 
btfostiufb etiU tby workings.of the mus¬ 
cles were evident.} and his power- of 
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suction, at it it erroneously called, un¬ 
abated; it was, in fact, the effect of a 
contractile littiM'iilar power, assisted by 
two rows of strong hooked teeth. With 
all this he must be so formed as to be 
able to suspend, for a time, his respira¬ 
tion,* for it ib impossible to conceive that 
the process of breathing could he carried 
on while the mouth and throat were so 
completely stuffed and expanded by the 
body of the goat, and the lungs them¬ 
selves (admitting the trachea to be ever 
so hard) compressed, as they must have 
been, by its passage downwards. 

The whole operation of completely 
gorgiug the goat occupicdabout two hours 
and twenty minutes • at the end of which 
time, the. tumefaction was coufiued to the 
middle part of the body, or stomach, the 
superior parts, which had been so murh 
distended, having resumed their natural 
dimensions. He now coiled himself up 
again, and laid quietly in his usual torpid 
state for about three weeks or a month, 
when, his last meal appearing to be com¬ 
pletely digested and dissolved, lie was pre¬ 
sented with another goat, which he de¬ 
voured with equal facility. It would ap¬ 
pear that almost all he swallows is con¬ 
verted into nutrition, fora small quantity 
of calcareous matter (and that, perhaps, 
not a tenth part of the hones of the ani¬ 
mal) with occasionally some of the hairs, 
seemed to compose his general feces 
and this may account for these animals 
being able to remain so long without a 
supply of food. He had more difficulty 
in killing a fowl than a larger animal, 
the former being too small for his grasp. 

Few of those who had witnessed his 
first exhibition were desirous of being 
present at the second. A matt may be 
impelled by curiosity, and a wish to as¬ 
certain the truth of a fact frequently 
stated, but which seems almost incre¬ 
dible, to satisfy liis own mind by ocular 
proof; but he will leave the scene with 
those feelings of horror and disgust, 
which such a sight is well calculated to 
create. It is difficult to behold, without 
the moBt painful sensation, the anxiety 
and trepidation of the harmless victim, 
or to observe the hideous writhing of the 
serpent around his prey, and not tp 

* 8n»ke«, and »u pate blooded »nta»t» of u- 
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imagine what our own ease would be in 
the same helpless and dreadful situation. 

A lion, a tiger, and other beasts of 
prey, are sufficiently terrible; bit* they 
seldom, unless strongly urged by hunger, 
attack human beings, and generally give 
some sort of warning; but, against the 
silent, sly, and insidious approach of ft 
snake, there is no guarding, nor fthy 
escape when oucc entwined within his 
folds. 

As we approached the Cape of Good 
Hope, this animal began to droop, as was 
then supposed, from the increasing cold¬ 
ness of the weather, (which may probably 
have had its influence,) and he refused to 
kill some fowls which were offered to him. 
Between the Cape and St. Helcua he was 
found dead iu bis cage ; and, on dissec¬ 
tion, the coats of liis stomach were dis¬ 
covered to be excoriated and perforated 
by worms. Nothing remained of the goat 
except one of the horns, every other pare 
being dissolved. 

It may here be mentioned, that, during 
a captivity of some months at Whidah, in 
the kingdom of Dahomey, on the coast 
of Africa, the author of this narrative had 
opportunities of observing snakes more 
than double the size of this one just des¬ 
cribed ; but he caunot venture to say 
whether or not they were of the same 
species, though he has no doubt of their 
being of the genus Boa. They killed their 
prey, however, precisely in a similar 
manner; and, from their superior bulk, 
were capable of swallowiug animals much 
larger than goats or sheep. Governor Ali¬ 
son, who had for thirty-seven years re¬ 
sided at Fort William, (one of the African 
Company's settlements there), described 
some desperate struggles which he had 
either seen, or came to his knowledge, 
between the snakes and wild beasts; as 
well as the smaller cattle, in which the 
former were always victorious. A negro 
herdsman belonging to Mr. Abson (who 
afterwards; limped for many years about 
the fort) bad been adzed by one of. these 
monsters by the thigh > but,/rom his situa¬ 
tion In a wood, the serpent, in attempting 
to throw itself around him, got entangled 
with a tree.; and the man, being thus pre¬ 
served from a state of compression which 
would have instantly rendered him quite 
powerless, had presence of mind enough 
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to cut with a large knife, which be car* 
ried about with him, deep gashes 3u the 
neck and throat of his antagonist, thereby 
killing it, and disengaging himself ft urn 
his alarming situation. Me never after* 
wards, however, recovered the use of that 
limb, which had sustained considerable 
injury from ids fangs, aud the mere force 
of his jaws. 

The Ourang Outang, also a native of 
Borneo, is an animal remarkable not only 
from being extremely rare, hut as possess¬ 
ing, in many respects, a strong resemblance 
to man. What is technically denominated 
the cranium is perfectly human in its ap¬ 
pearance^ the shape of the upper part of 
the head, the forehead, the eyes (which arc 
dark and full), the eye-lashes, and, indeed, 
every tiling relating to the eyeB and ears, 
differing in no respect from utau. The hair 
of liis head, however, is merely the same 
which covers his body generally. The nose 
is very flat,—the distance between it and 
the mouth considerable; the chin, and, in 
fact, the whole of the lower jaw, is very 
large, aud his teeth, twenty-six in number, 
are strong. The lower part of his face is 
what may be termed an ugly, or caricature, 
likeness of the human countenance. The 
position of the scapulas, or shoulder blades, 
the general form of the shoulders and 
breasts, as well as the figure of the arms, 
the elbow-joint especially, and the hands, 
strongly continue the resemblance. The 
metacarpal, or that part of the hand im¬ 
mediately above the fingers, is somewhat 
elongated ; and, by the thumb being 
thrown a little higher up, nature seems to 
have adapted the hand to his mode of 
life, and given him the power of grasping 
more effectually the branches of trees. 

Me is corpulent about the abdomen, or, 
in common phrase, rather pot-bellied, 
looking like one of those figures of Bac¬ 
chus often seen riding on casks; but 
whether this is bis natural appearance 
when wild, or acquired since his intro¬ 
duction into new society, and by in¬ 
dulging in a high alyls of living, it is 
difficult to determine. 

Hie thighs and legs are short and bandy, 

Ac ankle aad heel-like thebumaoj .bat 
the fore part of the foot is composed of 
toes, as long and w. pliable as his fingers, 
with a thumb a litt&situated before the 
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inner ankle; this confirmation enabling 
him to hold equally fast with his feet as 
with his hands. When hestauds erect he 
is about three feet high, and lie can walk, 
when led, like a child; but his natural 
locomotion, when on a plane surface. Is 
snppoitiug himself along, at every step, 
by placing the knuckles of his hands upon 
the ground. All the fingers, both of the 
hands aud feet, have nails exactly like the 
human race, except the thumb of the foot, 
which ii without any. 

. His natural food would appear to be all 
kinds of fruit and nuts; but he eats bis¬ 
cuit, or any other sort of bread, and some¬ 
times .animal food. He wilt drink grog, ' 
or even apiriis, if given to him ; and has 
been known repeatedly to help himself in 
this way: he was also taught to sip his tea 
or coffee, and, since his arrival in Eng¬ 
land, has discovered a taste for a pot of 
porter. His usual conduct is not mis¬ 
chievous, and chattering like that of 
monkeys in general; but lie lias rat tier a 
grave and sedate character, and is much 
inclined to be social, aud on good terms, 
with every body. He made no difficulty, 
however, when cold, Or inclined to sleep, 
in supplying himself with any jacket he 
found hanging about, or in stealing a pil¬ 
low from a hammock, in order to lie mure 
soft and comfortably. 

Sometimes when teased by shewing him 
something to cat, he would display in a 
very strong manner the human passions, 
following the person, whiuing and crying, 
throwing himself off on his back, and 
rolling about apparently in a great rage, 
attempting to bite those near him, and 
frequently lowering himself by a rope 
over the ship’s side, as if pretending to 
drown himself; but, when be came near 
the water's edge, he always reconsidered 
the matter, and came on board again. He 
would often rifle aud examine the pockets 
of bis friends in quest of nuts aud biscuits, 
which they Sometimes carried for him. He 
had a great antipathy to the smaller tribe 
of monkeys, and would throw them over¬ 
board if he could; bat in his general habits 
and disposition there is much docility add 
good nature, aud, when not annoying, 
is extremely Inoffensive. He approaches, 
upon the whole, nearer to the human kind 
than any other animal. 

* D 2 
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CHINESE PLANTS. 


(CoMinutd from Page Ztt.) 


Yougai. Beekia Chinensis.—This plant of 
all others produced in this part of ibe 
country, has in many respects the great¬ 
est resemblance to heath ; it grows in 
the. same situations where scarcely any 
thing else can, on dry barren hills, in 
great abundance, both at Canton and 
Macao. 11 is naturally a small shrub ; 
hut, in some soils and situations, ac¬ 
quires considerable strength and size, 
and great quantities of it are. rooted up 
f>y the Chinese, and brought to Macao 
for fuel. AO infusion of the young 
shoots is used by the Chinese for me¬ 
dicine. It has a pleasant aromatic 
smell, much resembling that of some 
species of Diosma, to which genus it 
has perhaps altogether a greater affinity 
than to Kiica. Flowers in May, and 
occasionally at all times of the year. 

Teen shiug shoo, or moon teen siting.— 
Gen. J)ub. — Handsome wild shrub, 
glows in thickets on the sides of hills 
near Macao. The Chinese name sig¬ 
nifies star tree. Flowers early in the 
spring. 

Ta yeep Chun fa.—Cratmgtts. This shrub 
grows to the height of six or eight feet 
in thickets, among other shrubs near 
Macao and in some places at Canton. 
The Chinese name signifies early llowcr, 
meaning that it is one of the first plants 
which fiowers after what in this country 
they call the whiter, or cold season. 
Ta yeep signifies bnnid leaved. 

Si Yccp ebuu fa.—Crataegus. This shrub 
chiefly differs from the preceding in 
haring smaller leaves, and not so thick 
clusters of flowers. Si yeep signifies 
small leaves. 

Shan youg to,—Gen. Dub. Small shrub. 

Grows spontaneously on the sterile 
, hills, near Macao, The Chinese name 
■ signifies wild carambola, so called from 
u little resemblance in its leaves to 
those of the Averrhoa Carambola. 

Tot chce fa.—Quis Qualis. Handsome 
flowering climbing shrub} grows in 
some of the islands in the vicinity of 
Macao, in thickets of other trees and 
shrubs. The seed, or nut, is used for 
medicine by the Cltipesej given to eat 


to children to expel, or kill worm?. 
Flowers in the spring months* 

Quo hang she.—Clematis. This is a very 
handsome climbing plant, growing 
spontaneously in rocky places on the 
mountain called Fung woug shan, near 
Macao, Flowers most part of the sum¬ 
mer. 'flie flowers have a very fine 
fiagrance. 

Seek yeep shoo. — Tetracera Delima.— 
Handsome straggling growing shrub, 
found on the sides of the hills in some 
of the islands near Macao. Its flowers 
have a fine smell, Flowers in March 
and April. 

bha lok shoo,—F.teagnuv nor. sp. Very 
strong growing votuhilous shrub. Grows 
wild in thickets neat Macao, climbing 
upon and often destroying other trees. 

It is in flower and fruit most part of 
Hie summer. The fruit is not edible. 
Man ncen chong.—Lycopodium sp. This 
curious plant is found in a natural state 
in moist shady places on Fung-wong- 
shan, near Macao. Cultivated in pots 
at Canton. It requires a large supply 
of water, aryl ta bq kept in a, shady 
place. 

Tucy meen lit — Gardenia sp, Small* 
handsome, spiny shrub. Grows wild 
in abumlance in different situations in 
the vicinity of Macao. Flowers iu the 
spring. 

Shan tsoo liiug—Jasminum. Handsome 
climbing shrub, grows wild i# thickets 
near Macao. Flowers in the summer. 
Chipglwoug teng—Jasminum trifoliatum. 
Climbing shrub; grows wild in some 
places near Macao, but not plentifully. 
Its flowers have a flue fragrance. Flow¬ 
ers in the summer months. 

No pout shoo—Paliarus. Small spiny 
tree. Grotya wild in thickets near Ma¬ 
cao., Flowers in May. 

Low sheu li t—Spinifer squarrosus. Thii 
curious grass grows In great abundance 
in sandy ground near the sea shore, in 
some of the islands in the vicinity of 
Macao. The Chinese name signifies an 
enemy to rata, gpcaUed from its bunch 
of stiff bristles beijyt used to- stop up 
rat boles. 2 ' 
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A po cha—Viburnum. Very handsome 
tree of the smaller size. Grows iu low 
dry ground near Macao. Flowers in 
June. 

Ki she teng—Pocderia. This is H climb¬ 
ing plant, growing plentifully ou old 
walls, and iu thickets near Macao. 
The flowers which are produced iu pro¬ 
fusion are rather handsome, but hare 
the most abominable sincll imaginable. 
Flowers most part of the summer. 

Tap tehouc fa—Hedyotioides. Handsome, 
erect, small shrub. Grows plentifully 
on all the hilly parts, both at Canton 
and Macao. Flowers most part of the 
year. 

Shan sha li — Gmelina. A handsome 
small tree. The fructification of this 
has a considerable affinity to that of 
the preceding, and may be a congener. 
Grows in thickets in some places near 
Macao. The Chinese name signifies 
wild pear, so called from a similarity 
iu shape to that fruit. 

Oong chow lung—Ipomeafoliis palmatis, 
radicibus bulbosis. This enrious spe¬ 
cies grows in moist ground among 
rocks on which it climbs, in some 
places in the vicinity of Macao. The 
root is used in medicine by the Chinese. 
Flowers most part of the summer. 

Shan heung. A very handsome shrub or 
small tree containing a lacteous juice. 
Grows spontaneously iu the vicinity of 
Macab, in different soils and situations, 
but most commonly in low moist ground. 
Flowers in the summer months. It is 
probably an undescribed genus. 

Quo shau li—Robinioides, filamentis dia- 
delphis. Very strong and large grow¬ 
ing climber, with large and numerous 
spikes of handsome flowers. It is 
found plentifully in the neighbourhood 
of Macao among thickets of trees ou 
which it supports itself. It flowers 
most part of the summer. 

Foluogchoo—Ardisia. Small baedferous 
shrub. Grows on some of the bills 
near Macao, hut not plentifully. Flow¬ 
ers in the summer. 

Chong Nga—Sedum «p. This is a small 
sacculeut plant cultivated plentifully in 
pots and Otherwise at Canton. The 
expressed juice of its leaves ib used by 
the Chinese woajCntO anoint their hair, 
to which it gives ashinlhg black colour, 
and J prevents baldness, '*■' 
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Mei chee cha.—Acosta spfcata. Delicate 
pretty little shrub. U grow a wild on 
the mountain of Fung-wong-sliau near* 
Macao. The fructification nearly cor¬ 
responds to that of Andromeda, ot 
which it is probably a new and unde¬ 
scribed species. Flowers early in the 
summer. 

Ta yeep nam mok.—Cassia sp. This is a 
very handsome tree of the larger size, 
and is a useful timber tree. Grows iu 
low ground in some of the islands neat 
Macao. Bowers in the spriug months. 
Pak fan chee.—Eugenia. A handsome, 

small tree; the habit aud fructification 
have a great affinity to Myrtus, if not a 
congener. The leaves when bridled 
hare a smell much resembling those of 
M. Europea but weaker. Flowers in 
April, &c. 

Sang haong.—Webcra. Smalt bacciferom 
tree. Its flowers have a fine fragrance. 
Grows in thickets near Macao. Flowets 
in July. 

Pang tsoo.—Clerodcudrura Merica. Hand* 
sonic little shrub, grows plentifully in 
low, wet ground near Macao. Flowers 
most part of the summer. 

Ta yeep lin kap.—Uaubinea, nova species. 
This in habit, &c. much resembles the 
plant called Inn kap fa, but is suffi¬ 
ciently distinct. Grows among rocks 
over which it climbs, on tire lower 
parts of some of the hilts iu the vicini¬ 
ty of Macao. Flowers in the summer. 
Tong yow shoo.—Dryandra. Large and 
handsome floweriug tree. Grows spon¬ 
taneously at the village called Par-shan 
near Macao. They say that a kind of 
oil is expressed from its seeds. Flowers 
in June, &c. 

Shuey lou aegiceras fragrans.—A hand¬ 
some shrub, growing to the height of 
six or seren feet in thickets on the sea 
shore, where every tide overflows the 
surface of the ground. - Flowers in the 
summer months. 

Run fun hoey tong.—Pyrus japonica, flo- 
ribus rubescentihas. This variety is 
not so plentiful as the common red 
sort cultivated amoug the ornamental 
plants at Cantou in pots. Flowers 
early in the spring. 

Tiet kong pak hoey tong.—Pygus japonic* 
floribus alb is. This is by far the scarcest 
variety of Pyrus japonic*, and besides 
in the colour of the flowers differs ron- 
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aiderably in other respects from the 
other varieties. 

Fa fun hong to keun.—Azalea imliea, flo- 
iibus variegatis. This is a very scarce 
and handsome variety of Azalea indict, 
like the other sorts it flowers in the 
winter or early in the spring. 

Parkinsonia aculeata.—The tree from 
which this drawing was taken, grows 
in Macao, aud is of considerable size, it 
was raised from seed sent from Calcutta 
by Dr. Roxburgh in 1804. Flowers 
early in the summer aud again in the 
autumn. 

Justicia bicolor—This little shrub was in¬ 
troduced to Macao from Manilla hi 
1803. Flowers most part of the summer. 


Ta yeep kow tseen chow.- -This is culti¬ 
vated iu gardens at Cautrui, and is 
found in a wild state iu low wet ground 
in some of the islands near Macao. 
Flowers in the summer. 

Lok Chong.—Hemerocallis graminca. This 
is cultivated in pots at Canton. Flowers 
late in the spring. 

Mun shoo lau.—Crinum asiaticum. Strong 
growing plaut of the bulbous rooted 
kind, grows spontaneously in sandy 
ground near the sea shore, in some of 
the islands near Macao. It is sometimes 
cultivated in pots, &c. Flowers in the 
summer. 

(To he continued■) 


HISTORY 

OF THE 

SETTLEMENT OF CALCUTTA. 

By JOB CHANOCK. 


Ann Chanock was appointed by the 
Fnglisb Fast India Company, governor of 
their factory at Colgot near Hugh ley, 
where a quarrel arose with the king’s 
people, upon a soldier’s going to buy mut¬ 
ton. As the dispute ran very high, Job 
Chaiiock wrote to Madras for a strong 
ienforcement of men, which was ac¬ 
cordingly sent him. These troops were 
quartered at a little distance iu the day¬ 
time, and privately drawn into the fort 
at night, unknown to any but the garri¬ 
son, Thus strengthened. Job Chanock 
meditated revenge, and commenced hos¬ 
tilities against the king's people, by at¬ 
tacking Ahilul tiutmec, the phousdar of 
Hughtey, who being discomfited iu the 
first day's fight, fled a considerable way, 
and sent an account of his proceedings to 
the king. On receipt of this letter, the 
king detached twenty-two Jcmidars, with 
a great body of horse and musketeers, ta 
his assistance. Upon this junction the 
phousdar held a council of war; in con¬ 
sequence of which the army was divided 
into two equal parts, one of which was 
stationed at Hugliley, and the other sent 
to TiUianpurrah near Ghiretty garden, 
and Tannah fort near Surman’s. These 
panics were furnished with iron chains, 
which they stretched across the river, to 


obstruct the passage of vessels. Job 
Chanock, on advice of this step, aban¬ 
doned the fort, and embarked all the 
troops, stores, and baggage, ou board 
his shipping; be himself went in a budge- 
row, ordering his people to fire the vil¬ 
lages on both sides the river. When he 
came to Tillianpnrrah, he broke the 
chain ; and being fired upon by the king's 
people front both shores, returned it from 
his fleet, and landed a small body to keep 
them in play. In this manner lie fought 
liis way down to Tannah fort, where he 
forced the second chain. Here the king's 
people halted; and Job Chanock dropt 
down to Ingelee. A few days after, the 
Bengal king marched down against the 
southern king. When lie reached the 
southern country. Job Chanock went, at¬ 
tended by Beujah Gungaroo, Beyah Bose- 
tnan, and Dr. Chunderseeker, to prefer 
a petition to his majesty, which was de¬ 
livered by a vakeel, who had instruc¬ 
tions to be very loud in his complaints the 
moment the fleet began to fire, which he 
was to tell the kiugwas a salute in com¬ 
pliment to his majesty. The king then 
inquired what was the. purport of his bu¬ 
siness} to which he replied, that the 
English company bad sent Mr. Chanock 
out as governor of their factory at Goigot, 
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to conduct tlicir trade under his majesty's 
pioteetion; but that the nabob and the 
phousdar of Hngldey hnd, upon a slight 
dispute about some meat, taken these vio¬ 
lent measures anti driven them down to 
lttgelee; where, adds the vakeel, my 
master pays bis devoirs to jour majesty 
by a discharge of all his cannon. The 
king, haring heard this story, unified 
hint to bring his master into the royal 
presence. The vakeel having reported 
the substance of his conference with the 
klug, and his order for Mr. Chanock’s 
appearing in person, Mr. Chanock made 
the vakeel a handsome present, and or¬ 
dered his army to attend him to the king, 
by way of Aswaree. Job made a salaiu 
koornis, or low oWR'incc, mcry second 
step he advanced, and stood with folded 
arms beside his majesty, who promised 
to do him justice. At this juncture some 
of the king's people whispered him, that 
his provisions were quite expended, which 
Job Chanock observing created much un¬ 
easiness in his majesty, ordered his people 
privately to bring an ample supply of eve- 
tykind, from his fleet, which he present¬ 
ed to the king. This hospitable, gene¬ 
rous act, so won upon his majesty, that 
he desired him to ask what lie had to so¬ 
licit in return. Job replied, the first 
command tic requested his majesty to lay 
upon him, was, to order him to defeat bis 
enemies. The ki ug cheerfully accepting this 
offer, he quitted the presence instantly, 
and joining a few of the king's troops with 
bis own, marched immediately against, 
and routed the enemy, and then paid his 
kooruis to the king again, who loaded 
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him with presents, and granted him a 
perwnnnah for Calcutta, After this vic¬ 
tory the king returned to Delhi, and Job 
Chanock rook possession of Calcutta, 
which, after clearing of the jungles, lie 
fortified. That, or the succeeding year, 
some gentlemen came out with a recruit 
of stores and soldiers. Job Chanock, 
upon the arrival of this fleet, sent the 
king a very handsome present of Cure • 
jx'an things, under charge of his vakeel, 
I>r. Chtindersceker his physician, and 
two or three other rcntleiuen When 
they reached Delhi, they learnt that the 
king lay so dangerously ill, that none but 
his physicians were admitted into his 
presence. The ambassadors, considering 
what could, under this dilemma, be done 
in execution ot their commission, deter¬ 
mined to wait upon the vizier, who told 
them, his majesty was sorely tormented 
tvitli carbuncles, which his phy siciaus could 
not core, and that all access had been de¬ 
nied to him on that account. One of the 
English gentlemen, who was a physician, 
undertook the task, and was conducted 
by the vizier to the king, whom he made 
a perfect enre of, to the inexpressible Joy 
of the whole court. He was honored 
with a genteel gratification, and received 
a present for the company, accompanied 
with a pliirmaun excusing them from all 
duties. The embassadors, thinking this 
total exemption from duties might give 
umbrage to some succeeding Shah, prc-» 
ferred a petition, desiring they might pay 
a quit-rent, or small annual consideration, 
which being agreed to by the king, they 
returned to Calcutta. 


Character of the Makrattas, 


CHARACTER OF THE MAHBATTAS. 


The Mahrattas are well characterized 
by the Persian compound Mu/t Khoor, 
eating at other people's expense. A Mah- 
ratta, says the valuable historian of the 
South of India, is utterly destitute of the 
generosity and point of honour which be¬ 
longs to a bold robber; equally destitute 
of mercy and of shame, he will higgle in 
selling the rags of v & beggar he has plun¬ 
dered or over reached • End is versatile as 
occasion offers, to swagger ps a bully or 
to cringe as a mercHwft when' he dares 
«>t reh; qC his actadwfedgcd and un¬ 
blushing treachery, the deader'may takt 


the following anecdote. A Vakeel of the 
Mahratta chief Gokla, converging with 
me on the events of the late war, stated, 
among other topics, as an example at 
once of Lord Wellington's contempt of 
danger and confidence in hi* master, 
u that he bad driven Gokla In nu open 
carriage,"from fits own to i h« Mahratta 
camp, without a single attendant.” f af¬ 
fected teat entirely to comprehend him, 
•and asked[ what tbe general had to frardo 
that occasion. u You know what he had 
to fear,” replied the Vakeel, “for, after 
all, we are flit fifahratteis 
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Sir Thomas Stamford Raffles' His¬ 
tory of Java. 

(Concluded from page 465.) 

The second volume commences 
with an account of the religion of 
Java, and of the introduction of 
Mahomedanism. 

'the earliest allusion to this faith made 
iu the Javan annals is in the twelfth cen¬ 
tury of the Javan era fA.I). 1250) when 
an unsuccessful attempt appears to have 
been made to convert some of the Sunda 
princes. Towards the close of thefom tccuth 
century, several missionaries established 
themselves in the eastern provinces j and 
according to the Javan annals, and the 
universal tradition of the country, it was 
in the first year of the fifteenth century, 
or about the year of our Lord 1175, that 
the Hindu empire of .1 tajnpahit, then su¬ 
preme on the island, was overthrown, and 
the Mahometan religion became the es¬ 
tablished faith of the country, it is pro¬ 
bable, that tlie total number of priests is 
not Jess than fifty thousand, which forms 
a ninetieth part of the whole population 
of the island. In common with other 
Mahometans, the Javans observe the ce¬ 
remony of circumcision (sonal) which is 
performed at about eight years of age, and 
in a rnauucr somewhat differing from tiiat 
usual iu other couutries. The ceremony 
is usually attended with a feast and re¬ 
joicing. Girls, at the same age, suffer a 
slight operation, intended to be analogous, 
*ud called by the same name.—P. 1— 

We shall be brief on the history 
and chronology of Java. It had, 
no doubt, for many centuries, been 
the abode of Hindus, and the seat 
of an empire, to a certain degree 
magnificent and puissant, when 
overthrown and converted by the 
Mahomedans about the middle of 
the fifteenth century. And al¬ 
though this happily situated couft- 
tiy may be supposed to have emer¬ 
ged. from barbarism, and to have 
arisen to commercial prosperity, 
early; it it not perhaps pos¬ 
sible to fix any precise time for 
rJfi® 8 ® predicaments. These re- 


expraued, the refe. 
portion of this artitle 
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gions appear to have been visited, 
and instructed, and civilized, in 
very remote ages from western In¬ 
dia, and to have been the early 
seat of Hindu sovereignty. With¬ 
out laying much stress on the sup¬ 
posed fact of certain articles con¬ 
veyed to ancient Tyre being pe¬ 
culiarly the produce of the Ma¬ 
layan states—or that the cloves 
imported, according to Strabo, in¬ 
to Egypt, were exclusively the pro¬ 
duct of the Moluccas—or because 
a great number of Javan words 
exist in the language of Madagas¬ 
car, these two islands had neces¬ 
sarily an early intercourse:—with¬ 
out upholding or denying these po¬ 
sitions, we may assent, to the as¬ 
sumed fact, that both the Arabs 
and the Chinese, had, in the ninth 
century, if not much earlier, made 
themselves acquainted with Java. 
Early in the sixteenth century it 
was visited by Europeans; and to¬ 
ward the end of it, the Dutch ob¬ 
tained permission to build a fac¬ 
tory at Bantam, the first settle¬ 
ment formed by them in the East 
Indies. In consequence of Ban¬ 
tam not proving favorable to the 
establishment of a permanent set¬ 
tlement, the Dutch in 1610 re¬ 
moved thence to Jakatra; and in 
1620 conferred the name of Bata¬ 
via on their new settlement; which 
from that period became the capi¬ 
tal of their eastern empire. So it 
continued up to 1811, when Hol¬ 
land becoming a province of 
France, the French flag was hoist¬ 
ed at Batavia; not, however, to 
fly long, for in September of the 
same year it was struck by the 
conquering arm of England. In 
1814 we restored Java and the 
whole of their former eastern pos¬ 
sessions by convention to the 
Dutch; but it was riot till two 
years afterwards that the flag of 


** When am otherwi*« 
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the Netherlands was again hoisted 
at Batavia. 

Formerly, as in England, Ma¬ 
dagascar, and perhaps in most large 
islands, Java hud many native sove¬ 
reigns ; but timeand war have redu¬ 
ced them to two, called ISushunan 
and Sultan, equivalents Emperor 
■or King. The former resides atSu- 
rakerta, the latter at Yugyakerta 
—cities containing each about one 
hundred and live thousand inhabi¬ 
tants. With a nominal sovereign¬ 
ty both are, of course, dependant 
on the European power, possessing 
for the time being the military and 
political predominancy of the 
Country. 

The greater part of the opening 
chapter of the second volume is de¬ 
voted to antiquities. And here 
the reader is agreeably surprised 
with the description, illustrated by 
plates superlatively beautiful, of 
ruined temples, that in point of 
elegance must originally have ri¬ 
valled those of western India. 
Some cavern temples are noticed; 
but none approaching in grandeur, 
extent, or elaboration, those in the 
neighbourhood of Bombay. 

The antiquities of Java have not, till 
lately excited much notice; nor have they 
yet been sufficiently explored. The nar¬ 
row policy of tlie Dutch denied to other 
nations facilities of resctuch j and their 
own devotion to the pursuits of cointucice 
was too exclusive to allow of tbeir being 
much interested by the subject. 'Hie nu¬ 
merous and interesting remains of former 
art and grandeur, which exist in the rmus 
«f temples and other edifices; the abun¬ 
dant treasures of sculpture and statuary 
with which some parts of the island are 
•veered j and the evidence of a former 
state of religious belief and national itn- 

S nrrement which are presented in images, 
evices, and inscriptions, eitber lay entire¬ 
ly buried under rubbish, or were but par¬ 
tially examined. Nothing therefore of 
the ancient history of tbe people, of their 
institutions prior to the introduction of 
Mahometanism, of their magnificence and 
power before the tfistractiou of internal 
war, and the division of the country into 
petty contending sovereignties, or of their 
relations either to adjacent or distant tribes, 
in tbeii origin, language, and religion, 
evtttd be accurately known or fully felled on. 
Tbe grandeur of tlieir ancest ors sounds like 
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a fable in the mouth of a degenerate Javan ; 
anti it is only wheu it ran be traced in 
iHomuni'tits, which cannot be falsified, 
that we are led to give credit to their tra¬ 
ditions concerning it. Of these monu¬ 
ments, existing in grent profusion in se- 
veial | laces, and foimimi, if l nitty so 
exptess myself, the moat mt,resting part 
of the annals of the peopl , none are so 
sti iking as tho*e found at ttnnnhunan in 
the district of M/itanm, near the middle 
of the island; at Horn hodo in Kedu 
on Unit nag Praha and its vicinity. Its Ar¬ 
den'; and at Sing it itari in the district Of 
Mntung, in the eastern part of the island. 

In addition to their claims on the con¬ 
sideration of the antiquarian, the ruins at 
two of these places, JirnmbanaH and ho. 
ro Undo, are admirable as majestic works 
of art. The great extent of the musses of 
building coveted iu some parts with the 
luxuriant vegetation of the climate, the 
beauty and delicate execution of the se¬ 
parate pot lions, the symmetry und regu¬ 
larity of the whole, the great number and 
interesting character of the statues and 
bas-reliefs with which they are ornament¬ 
ed, exrite our wonder mat they were not 
earlier examined, sketched and described. 

Considering it as a matter of import¬ 
ance, that a mote extensive and detailed 
survey should be made while we had the 
opportunity of doing so, 1 availed tfiy- 
selt of the services of Captain George 
Baker of the Bengal establishment, em¬ 
ployed in the provinces of the native 
princes, to survey, measure, and take 
draughts of alt the buildings, images, and 
inscriptions which this magnificent malt 
of ruins presenietl.-~P. 7. 

From the report of this gentle¬ 
man, the author proceeds to de¬ 
scribe the temples, their orna¬ 
ments, &c. And if, as we sup¬ 
pose, though we perceive no dis¬ 
tinctive notice of the fact, the 
plates which accompany the de¬ 
scription, have been engraved 
from his drawings, they are, in¬ 
deed, highly creditable to him. It 
is no reproach to so accomplished 
a person, not being conversant 
with the monstrous forms and le¬ 
gends of Hindu mythology. We 
may, however, be allowed to re* 
gret, that he should have been 
misled occasionally by the igno¬ 
rance or sectarial arrogance, of 
both, of 

■ A sepoy who attended me, sad who 
had resided two years among the Brant in# 
at Benares, and, of a corps of tight tan- 
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,’ivd Vv.l-, ".I'fltH’* ll’lllfl'd to lit" tin’ 

}n-l nnjiiimltil wilit snrll . ui jv’vts — lie 
HM’> llivL lt< 1 -r til I ill 1 lil'lll', l’l , l<w- 
niriulc an (I r ii|<l ri'»: i’M‘« tilnoi oi l,c 

v. ,d (ti iniltiiioiii. to v IikIi, la’ sail, that 
J ndi.i ( «•,!.) III no li •]•( 1 1 loin i'll •! |)i»al- 

l.’i. I.hij ili ii 1 , In n , or‘•■till, \» .1'. n -i 
iiiiolli iiii* uotl. in lhi’ i;oiN, a 1 ' no Imi- 
Tiiau jio’ACi <’(i’.l‘! linv-’cdoctori mu lulling. 
Tlio Inoi'l "j- linti'iii'hirt ttU' intiii’ly 

I'l ’.Ijll'-’ 1 ’ . J-! il 111 uu 'One. i> Klioot 

ttic h i t ; Min(' ot loioN, 11 ) 01 1..i, or 
jiil.l.;.; i,,i\ i.,i..l, cw'ii in llo nio'tis- 
j,.j,*.,’ ■ i.i.i'-i", or to fill (iji the 

ti-„ns iiini Ii.,»raii at- ol'tin: I.UL’ot 'tiac- 
iniji. l,o i’ tv t”< li.itr !'ii<h’ ll.oii \\u 
(lie,.oi. ji i,,,no, ot t),i in, a .ii'L -'.I'.o .ill an oi 
1 la’ll an'' ;>i !;■ —)’• It. 

And, we may mid, judging from 
llit' ('tails, ofhigh In,ml) ; for we 
h.ivt rarely seen i \i ceded, the -1 x- 
qtiidto combination of foliage tind 
m cIiiUMm nl d< city, exhibited in 
liic repi\ - illations of the 
ill iJitin,h‘i>n t ii. 

Not only tire mo compelled to 
admire (lie existing union of 
nature nourishing ami triumph¬ 
ing out tlie ruin of the efforts 
tout pride of art:—no tire cal¬ 
led on hi accompanying plates 
to vie a, though w it Si less admira¬ 
tion. 1 Iji temple restored to its 
ori'.in.i! >tiUe.” We were willing 
lo t ouliutic in the pleasing illusion, 
inonr. nlaril) excited; but were 
soon lurcut to tin perception that 
lla l! r,",toi;iiion'’ of tlie temples 
to their " ciiginal state" is effect - 
cd only in die text ami plait a of 
Sir Thomas, Hallies’ splendid work. 
IIov.tier magnificent they may 
liavo been as tin y came out of the 
able hand of tin* architect, they 
are, judging from their represen¬ 
tations, incomparably more pictu¬ 
resque and beautiful in their pre¬ 
sent state of embellished ruin and 
destruction, efleeted by the hand 
of time. 

In a work, like this, containing 
many' plates and frequent refe¬ 
rences to thorn, it is very useful to 
lmmbir the plates, as well as their 
subjects and figures where these 
are multifarious. It saves useless 
trouble, not to reviewers only, but 
to all attentive readers, who desire 
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to consult illustrations and autho¬ 
rities as they proceed. “ See plate 
of Antiquities’’—does not tell us 
where to find such plate. We 
have to seek three! non lo the hi erf- 
n, or List of Plates, if there be 
any, which is not always tlie ease, 
though to these volumes I.isls are 
prefixed, but the references are 
not till correct. Again—" See 
annexed plate," with none annex¬ 
ed ; and " See Plate," when scores 
are in the volume, are embarras¬ 
sing, tantalizing, and almost pro¬ 
voking, to those whose inclination 
or duty it is to examine and report 
accurately- It is the interest of 
authors to stive their readers, and 
especially their reviewer*, a*. much 
useless referential labour us they 
can. We are not sure, with all 
the pains we have taken, that in 
every case we have correctly made 
out in the plates, the subjects de¬ 
scribed and referred to m the 
text. Where plates are numerous, 
and the references to them fix - 
quent, the best arrangement seems 
to he to number ami place tin m 
consecutively at the end or begin¬ 
ning of the volume, if, while in 
the vituperative mode, we notice 
another “ grievous [null'' in the 
work' before us, let it not bo sup¬ 
posed that we- tire materially put 
out of humour by the little trouble 
—after all it is no more—ofboot- 
Ie>s search. This fault is the lack 
of an index. Prefixed tables of 
contents, and corresponding head¬ 
ings of chapters—in our minds very 
useless tilings—ill supply the lack 
of a good index ; much wanted in 
this not very well arranged work. 
Wo arc not, however, so uncivil as 
not to receive gratefully the in¬ 
struction and amusement aftorded 
by these volumes, with the very 
little drawback that can he thence 
extracted; even by the most fas¬ 
tidious. 

Had this interesting and valuable 
island happily remained under our 
dominion, we should reasonably 
have indulged tlie hope that a great 
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ninny of tli , 1 statue- ami sculptures 
that aro bciievi H to have oiuv 
filled (ho umm rail's niches of its 
temples. would have been sought 
und hronJit to light. Alain hun¬ 
dreds, no doubl, perhaps thou¬ 
sands, lie subim rged in the e.uih, 
ami probabh in good j>n serration, 
having Ikcii placed there b\ the 
huTl'mii of Unit: an.I tin- opera¬ 
tion of neglect ; unaided by the 
mole rapid irouoetastie iiaml ot‘ 
flic furious bigots, the twin r con¬ 
querors m Western India, who 
calk’d themselves Christians, and 
whose ravages among the tine mo* 
mum ills of Hindu art are so con¬ 
spicuous and so lamentable, How 
far the t ommeneeim nt of resoach 
by the Knglisli, during our short 
sojournment on Java, mav arouse 
ear successors lo a continuance of 
it, is left for conjecture to indulge 
on. at,,I to futurity to develope. 
Some turn of mind in the Hol¬ 
lander-, will surely accompany the 
recent turn** in their affairs: and 
we will cherish the hope that the 
turn will be to the right way. As 
far as relates to Java, every depart¬ 
ment nr duty of government, in¬ 
cluding proti etion, morals, justice 
—indeed, all its varied bearings 
on the happiness of the subject— 
the great cud of all government— 
have been sadly neglected. While 
in minor matters, such as litera¬ 
ture, antiquities, and so forth, in 
which intelligent individuals might 
so creditably have employed them¬ 
selves, every cause almost of ne¬ 
gative dispraise exists. At every 
step on Java we discern that where 
nothing is thought of but. the gra¬ 
tification of commercial avarice, 
how miserably in the end its im¬ 
mediate and sole object is defeat¬ 
ed. Where such is the only pur¬ 
suit of a government and people, 
such results are fitting, and arc 
deserved fulfilments of moral and 
political justice. 

But to return t’o the ruins of 
Brambanan and of Chundi Saw, or 
the “ thousand temples.”—Touch¬ 
ing the latter, Capt, Baker says, 
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t-. iSic whole coiiv-Y nf vii\ life 1 have 
iivici in. iw ilh -udi '-l iijiithIiiii- .mii fiitish- 
f.l ■'iH'viirh'UMit hiuurin l.ili.uu, .iiitl ot the 
sr.cwv ll’ld ( Me. of *' ,Ki$i toil-; -imv 
liiivol,” t'lovwli,! '(mi'ilio' in .(I ■iii.ili .1 

tom|'.l*.s .IS t'us lilt!.' -O',i ; ulm’i, In 

<i*t-a miiil.ii'v phn-e, I <l>-i-m i.ih.nc been 
iiu' he.nl <|n,iiiiis or 11 in«? i 1 ' • so in .fuv.t. 
fl.n iuy h,el in i icw .'II the \\,i\ one lolly 
p.M.tlliiil.il, oi nilJ< (I null, cmimi will» 
It'll ii’e, in I'fciv c'ii.ipc 1 o| lin.'iiiib i! in.'. 
)(’*!> ail'l ilir.iy, von find inm-cll, mi 
ii'.i*’liin*i 1 1n' M'lithcui i.ivc, irii -iiildc'i- 
ly Ik tween two ^i^.uun' figures in i 
I.SIl l'lni'4; |nj<('irc, iillll of C'l'i !',»• f.JMtt-, 
.ippe:iriii>; to (luc mm v«»e with ('■- w up¬ 
lifted cliih-; their hulk is no Mioi ih:,t 
Mu: ,-ii.tu ter il'ie- not readily (oiiq-i 'lif!ii( 
thi i) (iouif. 'nice ois'.ii>tir j iii'foi'.s .irtt 
ii'|.ti'.i'iileil tMi i'jiii'^ i o |l i h 'l kmc, 
with ,i Sin ill I'li-tisi*:* uich'i iheii;i|( him, 
Hie li*lr i'«-.ti:i", on the n rani !. -a. 'I ho 
heij:lit nl Hie iied.'vltJ i- Milieu unlit's; 
Ol the ik'ilir, let l lii.it' i'l.hl.* M) 

lhe (ii|i o( tlii* curls • toi.il nine li t; I lu; 
head twenty si\ iiiehes luu ; width 
in'll)", llieshmihlt rs, thiee !i el i.'ii Male , 
Tliepedesl.il jiM coutpii'cs d" I.iiciMu; 
liume, and no more. Hut tin me-i c* 
liamduiuiy .ippuid.iy.e «t these ;. 01 ( 1 : 1 ;- 
a wry !;u"e hid hidlmiicl «i-i, in iidj 
uni all out, which, iioweui, lite 
min .is-nred me iaml 1 je.illy !iei>. .c, k 
liiH'ink'd to repi'isi'iil the u*i! li i,'ii"le m 
whieii I he Mtmiw rue Mippir-ii' io du-s 
ilieii na1iu.il liiiii 1 . )’. Id. 

Of these gigantic porters eigh¬ 
teen were noticed at ('htindt Snvu. 
They :ire minutely described, and 
a good representai ion of one is 
given in a plate. The whole s'to, 
or ground pla.il of these temples, 
forms a quadrangle of five hundred 
and forty feet, by live hundred 
and ten, exactly facing the car¬ 
dinal points. In all. there are 
two hundred and ninety-six small 
temples, on a uniform plan, of 
which a beautiful vignette accom¬ 
panies the description, and a plate 
of one S! restored to its original 
state.” 

-- — Besides there, the roofs h id 

little in the way of de'oralxon to ; uraci 
notice beyond a profusion of pl.<m cor¬ 
nices, bands, fillels or i'ihhi"'l-*, lormnig 
a kind of capital to the chm of ewh ot 
tiie snperstruc ! ures. I have .lUe.uiy Mated 
that the small rvinp'o . 1 ,-pe'iml to Ms ad 
upon one uniform plan, iliflVmia ltowi/.er 
nccoidins to ititd' Miu.-uioa. 1 n : .! vo¬ 
cation.), internal autl external, »*■ 'ike 
iu all. except that the exterior iv!v:s wo 

* rv rt 
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all variously filled with the endless va¬ 
riety of Hindu mjthology. P. IB- 

These temples have been ex¬ 
amined by others of our country¬ 
men ; and, although no one can 
pourtray them better than Captain 
Baker, we trust they will be des¬ 
cribed by some one better inform¬ 
ed on points connected with Hin¬ 
du mythology, than that gentle? 
man, or his Brahmanic Cicerone , 
the Bengal sepoy. 

“ You thus find yourself,’' he says, in 
describing the great temple, “ in the 
tanctvm spnrtwion, the spot whirh has. 
rewarded the toil and the zeal of many a 
weary pilgrim. My expectation* were 
raised, and I imagined f should find the 
great and all-powerful Brahma seated 
here, itv glory and majesty, proportionate 
to die mu round ini? splendour and mag¬ 
nificence of hi? abode. Not a single vestige, 
however, remains of Hrahiua.” I*. 21. 

Again, in p. I t: 

Ai oil the grand entrances to the in¬ 
terior of Hindu temples, where it is prac¬ 
ticable, face the rising sun, I could have 
wished In areennin from this file largest 
Midmost imponaiit at Jongiangan), whe¬ 
ther or nor the main apartment was in 
existence, a* 1 had made up my mind 
that, were 1 possessed of the means to 
dear away the stone, I -houhl have found 
Hnihuut himself in possession of the 
place ; the smaller rooms being occupied 
by such exulted deities as B/utmini, $ira, 
and Gawait, scarce any other, indeed, 
than Brahma himself could be found pre¬ 
siding on thcse.it of honour and majesty. 

Our mythological readers need 
sot be told that Brahma has not hi¬ 
therto been so found in Western 
India; nor, we believe, in any 
Other quarter. We are misinform-' 
ed if any temples are especially 
erected or dedicated to his honor, 
©r any adoration so paid him. If 
such be fouud to have existed on 
Jbva, it will be a greater anomaly 
in Hinduism than bath hitherto 
been developed. 

These little oversights we point 
out with no malignity ; but in the 
hope, that when the just appre¬ 
ciation of the public shall call for 
a reprint of these interesting vo¬ 
lumes, such trifles as we have no¬ 
ticed may not interrupt the almost 
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unqualified commendation that 
they so highly merit. 

Nothing but very ignorance, or 
mere reprehensible perverseness, 
or sectarial pride, could have ad¬ 
mitted of the Sepoy Brahman 
maintaining that the images found 
in five, out of the two hundred 
and ninety-six temples, (all of 
which are supposed to have been 
similarly occupied), were “ all 
tupesnen i, or devotees, repre¬ 
sented by the Braminical founder 
of these temples in the act of 
tupisi/a , around the sanctuary of 
the divinity himself, situated in 
the centre of them.” P. 22. 

Colonel Mackenzie was clearly 
correct in calling them Jaina, or 
Budhaic figures. An engraving is 
given of one of them, and all, wo 
are told, “ were manifestly intend¬ 
ed to represent the same figure." 
It is difficult to mistake them; and 
it was singularly infelicitous that, 
out of eight hundred Bengal .Se¬ 
poys, among whom it is not very- 
rare to find a Brahman of some in¬ 
telligence, that this Cicerone was 
acknowledged the best acquainted 
with such subjects. 

The ex Hi ior of this great temple contain?, 
a great variety of ornamental sculpture; 
but no human or emblematical figures, or 
even niches in the wall*, as in all the 
small temples simoun.lins it. The stile, 
taste, and manner of execution, are every 
where light, cha.Me, and beautiful, evinc¬ 
ing a fertile invent ion, most delicate work¬ 
manship, and experience in the art. All 
the figures occupying the niches of the 
smaller temples fund there were thirteen 
to each of the two hundred and ninety- 
six) arc a wonderful variety of mytholo¬ 
gical character, which the Uralun.m said 
figured in the Hindu legends. 

Of the small temples, at least two- 
thirds of them are strewed along the 
(pound, or arc mere ruined heaps of 
stone, earth, and jungle. On the third 
quadrangle not more than six tarue heaps 
of dilapidation remain. Fields of palmer- 
christi, sugar cane, and tobacco, occupy 
the (dace and many detached spots.on the 
site of the temples. Notone, in fact, is 
at all perfect; large trees.and many kinds 
of herbage hare shot up and split theta, 
asunder. They are covered with the 
foliage which has hastened or produced 
their destruction, certainly prematurely; 
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ii»r the stout' itself, even externally, ami 
where it would he most perceptible on the 
sculpture, exhibiting not the least token 
of decay. The whole devastation i- caused 
by mast lusmiant vcttetation. Towciimt 
directly O' a the temple*, the mtf'irigin, 
or stately banyan, is conspicuous, both f"r 
its appearance and the cxtiaordm .ry da 
mage it has caused. In Hunt, I.aidly 
twenty of the temples gist* a satisfactory 
notion of their original hum and strut’ 
ture. P. 22. 

The external appearance of this edifice 
i.; very stliking and beautiful, ^tuptam 
Baker is now tlm’ribiug the t’handi, or 
temple, ot Kali Sail, one of the Ildus at 
Dinangan,between Biamhauan and Yuvta¬ 
ken aj. The coinposition and execution 
of its outer surface ratio: infinite taste 
and judgment, imMatudhiT patience and 
skill. Nothin!’ can exceed 'lie cm reef ness 
and minute hcauties of die M’ulptme 
ihron,shout, which is not mni-U prutm-M, 
but laho ired and winked tip to a pitch 
of peeuiiat excell'-ore, *c.ircelj suitable 
to tin: i Mei mr oi'aii) buildinv, mid h.ud- 
ly to lie expected in nutch smaller subjects 
in the Inteiior of iv cabinet, 1*. 24. 

This ruin is minutely described. 
Of another, called Chandi Kali 
Bating, not far from the former, 
which is likewise minutely describ¬ 
ed, this is said— 

Thtsioiri is of the same reuer»l form 
and appe nance as I lie linger temples at 
C/iatnh S'wu and t.nro Jtm^ran, hut on a 
oloser examination is found to be superior 
to the whole, in the delicate and minute 
correctness of execution of all its decoia- 
tive parts. It i» across, with the inter¬ 
mediate angles projected to give space to 
a large eential apartment, winch is enter¬ 
ed from the east side <m!y, 'the building 
is about seventy-two feel three inches in 
length, and the same in breadth. The 
walls arc about tinny-five feet high \ and 
the roof, which appears to have fallen i» 
to the extent of five feet, about thirty 
more. Only one front or vestibule is per¬ 
fect. On either side of the door-way is 
a small niche., three feet high and six 
inches wide, supported by small pilasters, 
and filled with relievo figures of the fra- 
tcanity of (jopias and theit wives. That 
occupying the niche to the right, my 
Cicerone recognized to be Ktttm. He 
was peculiarly happy to find Sit* sealed 
over the door, which he ileclared to be 
a decisive proof of the sense and devo¬ 
tional excellence of the founders of tills 

a writ temple, which he very justly ex- 
led, ax far excelling in sculptural beau¬ 
ty and dt coratio us any thi g he had ever 
seen or head of in India, o could possibly 
imagine bad existence any where. This 
uprise and admiration at the superiority 
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of the Javan architecture, was manifest 
iu every sepoy who saw them. Nothing 
could < j »pinl the astonishment of the man 
who attended me thiouchout thi* survey 
at t» cry thing he s,n\ ; inn did he (ail to 
draw a very degrading nud natural < on- 
fm.-t belwtru the ancient Javans, as 
Hindus .uni ai ti.-is, and thcii ('valerate 
sons, wi tli sentci* -i reiiiiauit ot arts; 
sriti.ee, or of any teli«iou at all. P. 27. 

When these Bengal soldiers de¬ 
scribe what they saw as so tuuch 
superior to uny tiling of the same 
kind “ in India,’’ we are disposed 
to receive their information with 
some reserve, and to enquire what 
parts of India they had seen. If 
Bengal merely and its immediate 
neighbourhood (no small scope 
geographically considered) they 
are not competent to form correct 
comparisons between the temples 
or ruins of India generally and 
those of other parts. As to Ben¬ 
gal, it is a flat, roekless, sandy, 
slimy region, extremely uninterest¬ 
ing to the Archaeologist. It is 
maely aline, tame, prosaic, rich, 
populous, highly civilized, and, 
happy country, having a wise 
and powerful government, effecting 
the tranquillity, and variously ope¬ 
rating on the comforts of a vir¬ 
tuous and grateful population; 
dense of course, and annually in¬ 
creasing. It is probably a new 
country, chiefly alluvial, and af¬ 
fording no such excavations, ruiris, 
col loss uses, &c. as the wild, moun¬ 
tainous, mythological, poetical, 
semibarbarous, region of the Dck- 
kan. To call forth the holy<?n«<. 
gies of the Hindu, it is requisite 
that he reside in such countries as 
the north or south of India, in 
Nepal or the Dckkan, or in Java* 
Countries abounding in throated 
mountains,pinnacles, craters,clefts, 
volcanoes, cascades, and all the 
varieties of epic imagery, are what 
suit the enthusiastic and mystical 
Hindu, who sees the attributes of 
Deity in every abberation, and in¬ 
deed in almost every operation of 
the secondary causes in nature. 

Next to Bora Uodo in importance, and 
perhaps still more interesting, m »»*#*• 
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tensin'f |, iiw whirli Juc on U-iimrs 

Oienu , tin supposed u-udince or the yoiK 
and tk’iiiikOiN m autiipiitv. ’11;-s id. mo- 
tain, tVom if n's'iiiblance i<> > hull of 
a vessel, is aho r.illeil flnuniis Vnihu. 
There me do Ids?, than iwmly-ninc dilTi- 
rent peak" of thi-i uiixiiit.iiii, or 1 at her 
cluster of mountains, (.ic'uot which litis 
its pecwliai mime, ami is ri'imwknbh: for 
sonic partieulai piodiirlion oi natural phe¬ 
nomenon. 

On a table land about six hmidred leet 
higher tlmii rl»u huriounding eountiy, 
wliieli i. Mime thousaml feet above the 
level of the wa, aie found the lcniains of 
various temples,idols ami other sculptures, 
too mnueimis to In: described in tins plan. 

A subject in stone barim: time tares, and 
anothei with four arms, having a hull 
oi globe in one li.md and a thunderbolt 
in another, were the most conspicuous. 

Tlie ascent from the country helmv to 
the tobli-land on which these tunples 
stood is by tour flights ol stone steps, on 
lotu ditferenl sides ol the hill, roiiM-anitr 
of not less than one thousand stops e.u h. 
The aseeul tiom the southern side is now 
in many pints sleep and imi), i-inl in 
some places almost inaeessihle, but the 
fi.neller is nnieh assisted by tlie dilcpida- 
icd remains of the stone steps, who li ap¬ 
pear to ha oi the greatest anti.|uily. Time 
alone, indeed, cannot have to cotnpli tely 
demolished a vvotk, ol which the tnaic- 
riah weie soduiahle and the <oiisilueiion 
»o solid. ’Ihr irrcaies! p,o( of this won- 
derful nirmnciul of liuiii.iu industry liis 
buried under huge masses of mck and 
lava; ami innumerable pioofs.tie allot did 
of the mountain having, at some pet hid 
since the formation of the steps, been in 
a state of violent ernption. Near the 
summit <>f one of the hills there is a 
stater of about hail a mile dianietet. 

r*. ;n. 

These art the objects, existin" 
only ht such countries ns are above 
described and adverted to, that the 
timid, superstitious, priest-ridden; 
sleek, wealthy, Bengal ly creeps to in 
expiation of his silly sins; amount¬ 
ing, haply, to the crime of omit¬ 
ting to feed a calf before he fed 
himself—breathing on a monstrous 
idol with unwashed mouth—cutting 
his nails on a Saturday—or some 
such matter, to be atoned only by 
pilgrimage, lasting, praying, and, 
above all, feasts and presents to 
the gods—that is, of course, to 
Brahmans—in exact correspon¬ 
dence to the wealth and timidity 
of the miserable sinner. But to 
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continue our extracts’ descriptive 
of the ruins on (iunuuif Pra/iu , 
the Mcru of Java. 

At no '.cicat distance from this crater, in 
n tioifli nrt duccli-iu, issiuuud a plain 
m table land, Mimmndcd mi all sides but 
one by aiidgeof nun.ntaiin about afhutt- 
'liind Icct above it. At some very remote 
penud it was peiliaps the crater of a vast 
ti.lraiio. On its huidci ate the remains 
nl four temples of stone, gioatly ddapi- 
datctl, but in inifcstly by the effect til 
Mime violent ‘'hock or rnncu 'ion of the 
eaitli. Thu largest of them is about 
loity feet sipiari: llie waih aie ten feci 
thick, iiud the height ahmil thirty-lire 
leet. The only apaiIntent wh-ch tl con¬ 
tains is not mnicthau twenty leet square, 
and Imi only one rut inure. 'I lie roof is 
nichi'd In a point in the crnSir, about 
twenty fret hieli aboie tlte walls, >.o tli it 
the whole building was alnin.t ( me solid 
m.tM ul nu-onry, ciTiipo'-ed nl th" nin>t 
diliahle (ut stone, in blocks ot iimn om 
to two feel loll"., and about nine iiu'.i 
sijiiare. \el these wall.., so eon.'tmeted, 
aie lent to the hottom. It vv..s pmticii. 
iail\ oh'enaldi, llmt little or no injuiy 
bad been done b\ ugetatioii, the cbm it«. 
being milaioi.ibie to ibe tratiniM, wlmst 
tools aie 'ii de>iiuelive to tlie bnibim. s 
ot the lowir rcgitiu«. Tlie cutubhUiuis 
of tin'!■ Imildiu is slid exhibit -peiimuis 
of dolieaie and iciy eb'ganr ‘(itlpliue 
Seicial deep e.v aentiims are oh-vived in 
tile iicbihbimibtiod, These, it is said, 
weie made by the natives, ,u smith of 
Hold utensils, image., aud cuius, many of 
which h.e.e, hum timr to titnr, been tins 
up here. 

The whole ot the plain is covered ivitb 
-cilicii'd mins aud large fragments of 
hewn stone to a considerable ihstji.n. 
In the i rime au tour tunic temples, ncar- 
Iv similar to those htfine incutloncd, hut 
•ai a much hrtur state of preservation, the 
suilpime being m many places ipiite per. 
Icrt. Kmiunm* images of deities are 
seattend about. 

On a more minute examination of this 
plain, traces ot the site of ncnily four 
hundred temples write discovered, having 
broad and extensive streets oi roads run¬ 
ning between them at right angles. The 
ground plan of these, a» tar as could be 
ascei tamed, with sketches of the different 
images, ornaments aud temples, which 
distinguish this classic ground, have been 
made by Captain Baker, who devoted 
three weeks to this interestiuc object. 

Tin: whole of the country lying between 
Itiniitug Dienif and llr ami-nut m a Urn; 
nearly crossing tlte central p.ut of the 
island, abounds with ruins of temples, 
dilapidated images, and traces of Hin¬ 
duism. Many of the village!s between 
lUcdran, and Jetis , in the road from 
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fh'rijtdiu'i- through AW«, have mailt d 
’'•'MiH’lH' cl the cMut^MC ivinahe to 
fm :a the ivaUml their buildings. In i hr 
to 'inei.tl ni tlit- villa^ivlneh 
an* in *t: 11 .j.ifmly walled m ■ art- ib* 
eoveud • -ttmis, Minn.' icpiesontmt; 
fin-mi head', others Ihmui dully evented 
in i' 1 !.! I, wh.e.i !m<I tormed tin. - I'liivi-i and 
< ni ii'i .'i oi temples, .i!l u"- , .tdaily cut 'o ii 
to he inmiik’i'.i tnm'ilnr, but nuxv heaped 
one upon .iiioi!h.t n tlit- utmost oiiilu'ii'ii 
.ill.I ili'inili'i. 

Aloii'-r ti:r .uni lit tin* road .'id'’, 

between .(■■/ i and ’/u, t'l'tn, arc »mi m 
diieiies hi chew‘icic, many biautitul te- 
mains ul -i i.’pi iiii', ami aiuntu! tbuu 
man I'u-f .mi! l.iiiLinrs , xxluic tin v 
m'i in (mi mils in lie e.itiiviv di'icai.Uilcil 
la tl,i* ii.tiiw"-, iiai liiimMi on out villi' as 
it iu r lu. \\m. 

Ne\l follows an account by Hr. 
ilor-licM ol’thc ruins found in the 
eastern provinces of the native 
primes. in tin; v ear lMi5. 

In n .'.idiim; Uirui, tin- xirtnifx of the 
f.ii a.t :■ i aj'ii::; ol ilu pi>uecs nltlu bouse 
•>: l 'fi,u 'iiii.iiu'ly olli’is tiM It loi 
roil-. ii.i'io:i: a ul » iiaxiilci pernors 
i lirn: 'n n ■ u . "<• m iiiiiiibei', .m he pin- 
feeds lioni ilu* \\,"ti'lii to the i i.-u m dix 
tj it *s,—I* .1.1, 

In sides various inscriptions, some 
of which 1 1 site been carefully taken 
otf, remains of buildings, pedes¬ 
tals, and re, has of ditierent si/es, 
have also been collected front va¬ 
rious purl" of ibis province (Kc- 
tlrrij ami employed to decorate a 
well and bath near the capital. In 
clearing and levelling the ground 
for a dwelling, and for a new capi¬ 
tal, on the site of the village Lirc- 
hcg. bv following the indication of 
water oozing from the surface, in 
u slight concavity covered by a 
w iltl vegetation, the remains of a 
bath were discovered, constructed 
with neatness, and not without 
taste and art. Six small outlets 
or fountains pour the water into 
it, which was conducted from a 
rivulet flowing at some distance, 
b) small canals cut out of stone, 
but bedded in a foundation of 
brick. The fountains discharging 
the water are covered with sculp¬ 
ture in relief, tolerably executed; 
one of these is a female figure 
pouring small streams from the 


breasts. Adjoining to this bath 
are several other reservoirs of wa¬ 
ter. included iu the .--.huo square, 
and remixing the supply from the 
same channels. Kxvvv thing is 
massy, construe ted ot regulai and 
elegant bricks. The present 7 m- 
has collected near this 
hath, many rt\ h i.x and other an¬ 
tiquities from various parts ul’ the 
district. — I*. M1. 

Many otlur ruins and antiqui¬ 
ties of Kcdcn are described; in¬ 
cluding caves and subterraneous 
rtji.irtmints ; but none approach¬ 
ing in magnitude or elegance, 
those of western India. In one of 
them in n /./aga, denoting the sect 
of its constructors. 

The[■ r^ri'iH < uliii'Ji b:m.' bicn aeeura- 
iniil.mil ,ii tlie r.ipitnl i,T V -•),!■->> fimn 
llie Vicinity, oiilii'.iti* tin' condilmii of the 
.imi it'iii establishments, .v flu' ivni'i.il re¬ 
in xv ni iI k* antiipiiti, s lonitil in the pto- 
luii'f, siiaiix,lx points out due. it = limner 
mltiiic was iivy diiliiiti! liom its pie- 
si-lit niileness, IM.nv*. which tin* now 
oHri.il iiii'i aliiio-t impi'miiable <•>- 
rest(In lii-t appeal mi'e ot vvlui'li would 
niiiiiatr .at itiuliMuila il enmth tmni the 
oiimn ot w"i't,idon, .uclouinl to eoneea! 
tbe mo'i 'titjn ii'|i,i,s iiiomum-iits oi hu- 
liiiui .ut tunl la' »i*ir.—I s . .ts, 

, Of these several are described— 

--The ms mill comp n !ni ,, nt ii 

less extete ivc : a -mail tlu'ii h (ti'.mplej 
of i'M elloni workmanship, built, of stone, 
heie attracts particular iiotiem The i#- 
matie ot i;itiniis building**, pedi'tals, and 
broken ornaments, an: aim observed, aud 
it is pioliatile dial others arc concealed 
bv tin' ton.-I and mould, which mvera 
ibis eompartna tit, xxtiiib must !j«* eon- 
.xjjdered as the vestibule to the third or 
eastern dixisdon, lonMiuing the principal 
editicc: this ui die itunms lemaiiis of 
the xv bole urea ilc.-crus tlu: most atten¬ 
tion. It is, indeed, a -urprisiutt nud ii 
xxoiiderful work: both die labour requir¬ 
ed m the eonstmetmu, and the ait dis¬ 
played in the decoration are incalculable. 

-lino the fngiire of Hr a hum (thej 

m-Aa with four faces; is placed alone, of 
a xxorkmansbip and finish stipi rlatively 

* Heud, xxe presume, nf t.'ie tmsi., or district. 
I We (lei.uvd dll', wi ld Hi<ha tn have been 
tbe same »■; tfic Hakthu nf i-Mtiin inylhologuti, 
Jiid SfpltiMbie tn iI'Uiiohs ri msligiiatu tilings— 
bn* were perhaps mi**ak"u —Sit. 

t The rcproiV.'iiful apptliiili'ii) of rerAn or rnk - 
jhu, would pirbaps He applltd to ftiahum, or tn 
any other tlimhi deity by a MahciREdaii, or even 
ty a Bodlust.—/tev, 
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excellent, I shall not enter into a detail 
of the rculptuic which covers all the sides 
of thellnce compartments : its diversity far 
exceeds the bounds of my examination, or 
description. In the intelligent visitor it 
excites astonishment, and displays a de¬ 
gree of art and of taste, equal, as far as my 
opportunities for obscrval ion have extend* 
cd, to that of any of the other remains of 

antiquity found on Java."-“ Bnt l 

shall not extend these details. Various 
spots were mentioned by the inhabitants, 
which are now coveted with a dose fo¬ 
rest, in which less considerable remains, 
rectos, Sec. are found, and others are 
probably eoucealed or unknown. They 
existed also on the south side of the large 
liver flowing front the east, in the tract 
of Lwlayn, celebrated at present only on 
account of the mildness of the territory. 
In my botanical excursions through this 
and the neighbouring dhtiicts, I also met 
with various caverns anil other remains, 
the retreat of fakir*, hermits, &c. to 
which the approach is difficult or painful: 
they are distinguished by the denomina¬ 
tion of Ber-tapa —1*. 40. 

At Singa Sari, in the district of 
Malang, were noticed many ruins 
and remains of great antiquity and 
elegance, some of which are de¬ 
scribed. Among them “ an enor¬ 
mous gorgon head’’—two porters 
with clubs in their hands resting 
on ihe shoulder. Of similar por¬ 
ters found at other places, portraits 
arc given. 

Proceeding a short distance farther into 
the forest, we found several images of the 
Hindu mythology, in excellent preserva¬ 
tion, and more highly executed than any 
we had previously seen in ihe island. In 
the centre, without protection from the 
weather, was the Hull Nandi, quite per¬ 
fect, with the exception of the horn*. 
The image is about live feet and a half 
long, iu Midi preservation, and of excel¬ 
lent proportion and workmanship. 

Near tlu> bull, and placed against a tree, 
is a magnificent Brahma. The four heads 
are perfect. The figure is highly orna¬ 
mented, and more richly dressed than is 
usual. Not far off we noticed Mahadewa, 
known l>y his trident.—P. 42. 

The three last noted subjects, 
with others found near Singa Sari, 
are well represented in plates. The 
Nandi, or bull, in particular, 
seems finely executed. We do 
not clearly perceive, nor from a 
recollection of similar figures can 
we comprehend, how Brahma’s 
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“four heads" can be “ perfect 
because in subjects in relief three 
only can be seen; unless, indeed, 
where so very bold and high, that 
parts arc wholly detached from 
the mass, which doth not seem to 
be the case in this instance. 

A similar relation in an early 
traveller has led to error respect¬ 
ing the grand triune bust in the 
Elcphanta cave. We do not, how¬ 
ever, say that in this case our au¬ 
thor is inaccurate—but we think so. 

A car or chariot of Shrift, or the sun, 
with seven horses, of which the heads 
were wanting, was the only oilier object 
of antiquity in this gronpe. The horses 
ate At full speed, with extended tails, and 
the square of the chariot seems to have 
once formed the pedestal of an image. 
,-Ib. 

— Of Surya, or the regent of the 
sun, most likely; as is often seen 
in sculpture and metal on the con¬ 
tinent. 

At the distance of about a hundred 
yards from this spot, we were conducted 
to a magnificent (Janrsa of a colossal 
she, most beautifully executed, ami in 
high preservation. The pedestal is sur¬ 
rounded by skulls, and skulls seem used 
not only as ear-rings, but as the decora¬ 
tion of every part to which they ran he 
applied. The head and truuk are very 
correct imitations of nature.—(Our rend¬ 
ers will recollect that (lanesa , the Hindi* 
god of prudence aud policy, has the head 
ami trunk of an elephant.)—-The figure 
appears to have stood on a platform of 
stone; and from the number of stones 
scattered, it is not improbable it may 
have been inclosed in a nicbe or tenrple. 
—P. 43. 

This subject is given tts a fron¬ 
tispiece to the volume, and is one 
of the most amusing monsters we 
have seen. Notwithstanding its 
“ colossal size," it has we per¬ 
ceive by the plate, been “ brought 
from Singa Sari and we hope to 
England. We cannot judge of it* 
dimensions; as “colossal,” ap¬ 
plied to a mythological monster, is 
very vague. Our well known 
friend Ganesa exhibits in the main, 
the same figure, attributes, arid 

r bols, on Java, as all over In- 
We do not, indeed, recol- 
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lect to hare elsewhere seen hitn so 
elaborately golgoikaio. 

At other places— Kedal, Jagu, 
&c. extensive ruins were discovered 
and examined Near the latter, 
this account is given of the remains 
of a temple in a forest. 

This building is most richly ornament¬ 
ed wifli carved work, and various devices 
In relief aic cut in the Hint, second, and 
third stories. One of these relievos te- 
preseuts a battle between an army of ap¬ 
parently polished people, and uu army of 
Jlusaksa.* The futures are lery rudely 
caned and di.-propoi limied ; but in gone- 
tal richness of effect may be compand to 
the skill of the ornaments at tiara Hodu. 
There are a variety of processions and 
achievement"! represented in ditfeicnt 
parts, but no where eouUl we olettveany 
image or pauieular object of devotion. 
Along the cornices, winch a;e. most splen¬ 
didly licit, we noticed bird' and beasts of 
various kinds intmwoven, in one part 'it 
palm tree between two lambs approach- 
inn each other, in another a perfect boar, 
appaieutly led to llie saeiincc. 

-At Malang l received fioiu the 

Tuhiuhu'"> nt", a small siptai e stone box, 
eon raining a golden hnqam ; f- this had 
been discovered three montlis before, 
tvbout acubit under gioutid. bv a peasant, 
while digging lor stones to build bis cook¬ 
ing place. Tim liigitm had 01 iuiuallv two 
vciy small red stones within it, something 
like nibics : one of them was lost before 
•it was delivered to me, the other by the 
party examining it.—P. 4.'). 

• The remains of autitpiity still existing 
at Sukit, though not to be compared witli 
those at llr am ban, am) Ham Hod a in ex¬ 
tent and magnificence, seem to claim a 
peculiar interest, on account of the indi¬ 
cation they afford of a different form of 
worship. These ruins were not known 
to Europeans until a short time previous 
to my visit in May Itil.'i t When 1 visited 
them, the native inhabitants of Sura, 
itetla were also ignorant of their exist¬ 
ence, and we are indebted foi the disco¬ 
very of tlieoi to the UritisU resident at 
that court. Major Martin Johnson.—P. 45. 

* Hnkihata. prutiihly, a* mure classically <tf- 
■sifnaVciJ in western Indiaj—tlio (duiitl ..I ILtk- 
tha ; who, ari'nrding W tteeaV Cyclopedia under 
. that wtlnl, $re “ n spreir. of malignant demon, 

, of V" hgm great use is made in the epic machinery 
. and popular talr* «r the Hindus. They are of 
various shapes and colour , and s.ippusid in he 
' animated b> the until! of had men of earlier r-x. 
istencr, receiving pnijishment in thrse lot mi, as 
enemies It* Uie gods, and nhstruvtors ot *tieir 
‘heneflrent Itir-ntinn* tawaols manhmd.p—ffrn- 

t Of On* obscene sj mhol, the reader will find 
a' ample account under I.tneft, In the work Hoot¬ 
ed in the preceding note.—Are.. 

, t These rums are not mtwe then lwenty*»ix 
miles from the tianverapit il of Sutakma, in an 
casterW direction. The account qOIicih is, w 
believe, by Dr. HorsfleM,— Rev. 

Asiatic Journ .—No. 24. 
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The principal structure is a truncated 
pyramid, situated on the, most elevated of 
three successive terraces. The ruins of 
two obelisks, having the form of the sec¬ 
tion of a pyramid, are also observable in 
the vicinity of the pi ineipui building, pud 
on each side of the western front appear 
several piles of ruinous buildings and 
sculpt mi'. The length of the terrace* is 
about one hundred and fifty-seven feet; 
the depth of the fuM, eighty feet; of the 
second, thirty; and of the highest, one 
hundred and thirty feet. 

The approach is from the west, through 
three porches in gateways, of which the 
outermost alone is now standing; but 
otiongh i emit ms of the secmil and third, 
to indicate a similarity of consttaction. 
This porch is a building of about sixteen 
feet high, iti tolerable presen-ttiuii, of a 
pyiauiid.il form Tbe enlimire is seven 
fret and a half high, and about three 
feet wide ; a vou-nti head forms the At'//- 
stone of f /o 1 arch. The ascent is first by 
seven, and shot-ilv after by three steps } 
and in relief, on the centre of the floor¬ 
ing under the porch, iaa representation ot 
the male and female pudenda § 

On the outer face of the porch several 
figures are siulplurcil in relief. On the 
right side the principal figuie is that of a 
man of monstrous appearance devouring a 
child ; to his right h dug sitting, the head 
wanting, and t bird of the stm It kind near 
the root ot a tree, on one of the hr niches 
of which, a bitd not unlike a dove or pi¬ 
geon is |K*rched ; over the figuic is a bird 
on the wing, either the hawk or eagle. 
Above the figure of a man with the tail 
of a snake writhing in his mouth, is ano¬ 
ther which appealed to us to be that of a 
apliynx; it is however represi mevl ns 
floating in the air, with the legs, arms, 
and tail extended. The tail is similar to 
that of the lizard species, and the hands 
appear to he webbed claws, but the body, 
limbs, and face arc human ; the hi easts 
distinguish it as a female. Over tilt* 
again is a small curliug icptile, like a 
worm or small snake, reminding us of 
the asp. 

On the north and on the south face of 
the gateway, there is a colossal eagle with 
extended wings, holding in its talons an 
immense serpent, plaited in three folds, 
its head turned towat ds the eagle and ot - 
anniented with a coronet. 

It was impossible to reflect on the de¬ 
sign of these sculptures, without being 
forcibly sirnek with their reference to the 
ancient worship of Egypt. The form of 

1 That is, as we imagine, a ty.m6"/ic«< reiirrmi- 
talino Of wnat is ct to be lh e phttlluf, a*’, 

under the i«mmon -uid d. rent forms uf iht /,«»- 
fa and Ken*—dtr' nt, »< far as regard* their a/,- 
i/rer.jare. Ksspeeung their allotton* lunch may 
'Sat re id i rati much h uaid in tb* Cyrkiptiita t e. 
ftrred In hi On; pU'ceiimg n«tr*,— Rtv. 

Vol. IV. 4 F 
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the gateway itself, and of all the ruins 
within our view', was pyramidal. In the 
moiii'ter devouring the child we were re¬ 
minded of Typhoo ; in the dog of Anott- 
bis in the stork of the fl-is ; the tree 
too, seemed to be the palm by which the 
hg\piiaiis designated the year; the pi¬ 
geon, the hawk, tin* immense serpents, 
were all symbols of Egyptian worship.— 
P. 47 . 

Most of the subjects described in 
the above extract, with many others 
found among the ruins at Suku, are 
repiesentcd in plates. The form 
of the prior ipal pyramidal temple 
may remind the inspector both of 
Egyptian and Mexican architecture. 
But m;uiy buildings in the Carnatic 
and Dekkun, evince that the same 
indefatigable lace of workmen con¬ 
structed the latter, and those at 
Suku— whatever hypothesis may be 
indulged in touching the cognate 
origin of the others. 

The stile of sculpture, and the 
mythological figures given in a plate 
opposite page 46, indicate consider¬ 
able departure from the common 
productions of Hindu artists, how¬ 
ever whimsical and ridiculous the 
latter sometimes ate. We often 
see in Biitisli India, and elsewhere, 
representations sufficiently deserv¬ 
ing these, and sometimes more re¬ 
prehensible epithets. Those at Su- 
Icm have certain coincidences of at¬ 
tribute that murk them as apper¬ 
taining to the same race of Brah¬ 
man mythologists. The main figure 
seems of Garuda in masquerade. 
On (he wholp, indeed, these sub¬ 
jects might, were orientals much 
addicted to caricatura, be plausibly 
suspected as intended to throw ri¬ 
dicule on the sacred follies of the 
orthodox, either by the schismatic 
and rival Baudhists, or by the later 
and anti-idolatrous Muhommedaits. 
But the pyramidal forms, the mon¬ 
ster devouring the child with a dog 
by his side, the hawk, the stork, 
the serpent, arc equally Hindu as 
Egyptian symbols. 

Lengthened descriptions follow 
of temples and many interesting 
subjects discovered among the ruins 
of Suku near the mountain Lawa . 
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The trisula or trident, tortoise; 
bear, monkey, linga, yooi, and 
other points, are sufficiently Hin¬ 
du to mark their origin. No tra¬ 
ditions were learned respecting 
these temples. Subsequent infor¬ 
mation has warranted a decision 
that the character found in the in¬ 
scriptions is an ancient form of the 
Javan, and that a date on one of 
the stones is 1361, and on the 
larger phallus, 1362 Such dates, 
however, prove but little. The 
temples at Brambanan and Bora 
Bodo are recorded to have been 
constructed about 525—by other 
authorities not till after the 1000th 
year of the Javan era : but, as far 
as the general tradition may be re¬ 
lied on, they were the work of the 
sixth or seventh centuries. The 
temples at Singa Sari are attiibutcd 
to a ptineess named Dewi Kill Suchi, 
a cousin and cotemporary of the 
famed Panji, the son of an Indian 
lady. This brings the construction 
of those temples to about 850 A. .1. 
Other authorities carry it back to 
about 550. 

Besides the e\t< nsive remains of tem¬ 
ples and other edifices already mentioned 
in the districts east of Cher than, where 
alone the antiquities deserve attention ns 
woiks of art, there are to be found on the 
mountain of Uug'antng the ruins of seve¬ 
ral very beautifully executed temples in 
stone, with numerous dilapidated figures, 
and among them several chariot* of Suria 
oi the sun. 

The C/tandi Banyltuning fyellow water) 
which are so called Jrom their vicinity to 
the village of that name, arc situated 
within n few yards of a small volcanie 
crater, which at the time I'visited them 
was in many parts too l»ot to be trodden 
with safety. They appear to have been 
built on exteuMve terraces cut out of the 
mountain, and rising one. above another 
at intervals of some hundred yards. The 
natives assert that the temples were for¬ 
merly for more extensive, anti that near 
the summit of several of the adjoining 
peaks other temples are to be found. But 
here, as in most parts of Java, the moun¬ 
tains for a considerable way below the 
summit have been covered, forages, with 
an almost impenetrable forest; and where 
this is not the case, the mountains have 
either been rent near their summit, or are 
covered with lava or ashes from volcanic 
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eruptions, so tliat whatever may have for¬ 
merly been the extent and grandeur of the 
edifices which once crowned their tower¬ 
ing heights, they sue at lire sent either 
concealed or destroyed, not withstand 
ins the diligent search made by the Bri¬ 
tish during the short period of their stay 
on Java, there are doubtle-s many very 
intcrcstihg discoveries to be made. P.5‘2. 

Illustrative of this chapter on 
Javan antiquities, we are present¬ 
ed with no fewer than thirty-five 
plates—all very well, and some very 
beautifully executed, and bearing 
the appearance of being faithfully 
accurate. These plates comprize, 
among other matter, temples in 
ruins and restored, inscriptions, 
reliefs, chariots, land-marks, gor- 
gons, harpies, coins, images in 
stone and metal, representing Brah¬ 
ma, Siva, Vishnu, Budha, Ganesa’, 
Durga, &c. &c. in various modes 
none of them, we believe, differ¬ 
ing essentially from their represen¬ 
tations given in other Hindu Pan¬ 
theistic publications. Our author 
tells ns (p. 56 ), that “ many of 
them do not occur in Moor’s Pan¬ 
theon.” Not, perhaps, in every 
minute variety of position, or or- 
narnent; but, in the essentials of 
form, character, or attribute, we 
have not, on an examination of 
some strictness, discovered in the 
work before us any deity exclu¬ 
sively Javan, or attribute not re¬ 
cognizable as appertaining also to 
continental India. 

One of the plate* of this portion 
of the work we must select for 
more particular notice. It is en¬ 
titled “ From subjects in stone 
collected by the Chinese and depo¬ 
sited in their temple of worship 
near Batavia.” This curious plate— 
curious,not so much from the nature, 
as from the destiny, of its subjects 
—contains six figures. One of the 
woolly-headed, thick-lipped, long 
cared, cross-legged Budha, in the 
form, features, and position com* 
men to Ava, Siam, Canara, Ceylon, 
Japan, and other Bndhaic coun- 
, tries, as well as in the new Brata- 
manical region of the JDekkan : 
two figures of the well known eight¬ 


handed Durga staying the demon 
Mahisha, so often seen in India, 
and so variously, as well as the pre¬ 
ceding subject, exhibited in the 
Hindu Pantheon : two of Parvnti, 
or Devi, two-handed, seated, and 
ornamented in the usual mode ■ and 
one of four-handed Vishnu, stand¬ 
ing, with his conlinon attributes. 

The period at which they were collect» 
ed Is not know ii, and the subjects in ge¬ 
neral are uot no well executed as thorn 
found in the eastern paits of the island ; 
but it is remarkable, that the Chinese, 
whose form of worship Is at pieseut so 
diffeient fnmi thai of the Hindus (how¬ 
ever similar it may hare been formerly} 
should in a foreign laud thus prize amt 
appreciate the idol* of a people whom 
they affect to hold in contempt. P. 55. 

The subject of Farvati in her 
martial character of Durga, or 
Active Virtue, slaying the J$ura 
or monster Mahisha, seeius to 
have been a favorite with the artists 
of Java, as well as with those of 
continental India. It occurs at 
least halt a dozen times iti the work, 
under our notice, and oftencr in the 
Hindu Pantheon, vurying in posi¬ 
tion and execution ; but the elabo¬ 
rate story is told alike in them all. 
On Java she is called Loro Jongron. 
With the exception of this appel¬ 
lation (the meaning of which we 
arc ignorant of) and that of Gnna 
ami others to Ganesa, the Javans of 
the present day arc said, but vve 
doubt if correctly, to attach no par¬ 
ticular designation to the diUcrem, 
deities found among them. 

The casts in metal which have been 
discovered in the central di-tt jets of Javft 
are numerous. The subjects represented 
in the plates annexed, « ere selected fiorn 
a collection of about a bundled brought 
by me to this country, ’ll icy had most of 
them been found at different times near 
the ruins of the tempi, s, nud preserved in 
the families ot the petty chiefs. I am in¬ 
debted to Air. Lawrence, the resident of 
AWm, for many of them, which were 
brought in to him hy the natives, on its 
being generally known that subjects of the 
kind were interesting to the British au¬ 
thorities. 

The casts are generallyof copper, some¬ 
times of brass, and rarely of silver. The 
majority and best executed were found iij 
the vicinity of Qunung Dieng , and it ift 
% 
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averted that formerly many gold casts of 
a similur description were discovered, 
which have been melted down. The 
village of Kali Belter, situated at the foot 
of the mountain, is said from tune im¬ 
memorial to have paid its annual rent, 
aiiuiuntiug to npvvauts of a thousand dol¬ 
lars, itt gold, ptonirecl by melting down 
thu relics of antiquity discovered in its 
vicinity; but lor some yeais past, no more 
golden images being found, the rents ate 
paid in the coin of the coiuitiy. 

Among the easts now exhibited, will be 
observed two images of Brahma; one 
with eight anus, standing upon a male 
and female figure ;* the othei with four, 
on a pedestal surmounted by the ’otus, 
having a ft agmeiit of the goose in front. 
The former, in particular, is most beau¬ 
tifully executed. 

The casts vary from three to six inches 
in height, and abound in a variety of de¬ 
licate ornaments, which it lias not been 
attempted to represent in the plates. 

Several copper cups, varying from three 
to live inches in diameter, and having the 
signs of the Zodiac and other designs re¬ 
presented upon thrill in relief, have, like¬ 
wise been discovered in various parts of 
the Island. A fac simile (reduced) of 
them is given in the annexed plate. 

A variety of beds, tripods, and orna¬ 
ments of various descriptions, occur in 
casts of metal, and form part of the col¬ 
lection brought to England. Several of 
them are represented in oue of the an¬ 
nexed plates, Pp. 56-7. 

Many of these casts seem to be 
executed with great metaHurgic 
skill, and even with great taste. 
The execution of the plates, as we 
have already noticed, is excellent, 
as far as it goes But we wish it 
had gone further, and embraced all 
the “ variety of delicate ornaments 
with which the casts abound, which 
it has not been attempted to repre¬ 
sent.” p. 56. The attitude of some 
figures is spirited, of others easy and 
elegant. 

Copious as our extracts have been 
we bave not been able to notice 
even half the assemblages of ruins 
described. What we have indulged 
in may serve to shew the early ex¬ 
cellence of the artists who have 
left such specimens of their genius 
to a people who seem so utterly in- 
imitative. Except among absolute 
barbarians, we shall rarely find so 
— " " ' .. 

v We huwsrtoubu if it b« Brahma repmenud 
In thn fine wbjttt. juv. 
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few respectable edifices, public or 
private, as among tbe four or five 
millions of modern Javans. Their 
“ faith,” it is true, renders them ab¬ 
horrent from sculpture, “ in the 
likeness of any thing that is in hea- 
vpn above or in tbe earth beneath, 
or in the waters under the earth” 
—•for the Mahommedans have lite¬ 
rally interpreted and adhered to this 
passage oF the Decalogue : still in¬ 
genuity and tn<-te might here or else¬ 
where, be innocently displayed in 
the comfoit and decoration of their 
habitations. 

Nor is it to be supposed that all 
the ruins worthy of notice were seen 
by the English during their short 
sojourn in Java. When we contem¬ 
plate their extent in this remote 
island, where a few years ago no 
one seemed to have any knowledge 
of the existence of Hinduism, we 
may reasonably expect similar dis¬ 
coveries in other islands in the vast 
Eastern Archipelago. Themore, 
indeed, we extend our research into 
the antiquities of the Hindus, the 
more we are surprized at the spread 
of their religion, and the art and 
perseverance or its votaries. 

In ancient inscriptions Sir 
Thomas Raffles has greatly enriched 
hiswotk. But in this line we are 
unable to afford onr readers any 
useful information. Some ancient 
coins are given, supposed to be of 
dates from tbe 9th to the 16th cen¬ 
tury. They seem nearly equally 
rude and unintelligible. All hitherto 
found have the square hole in the 
middle for the purpose of stringing, 
similar to the base cash of China; 
the only coin of that empire. We 
may reasonably conclude that the 
effigies ami inscriptions on all coins, 
however rude, had originally a 
me&nipg; and the attempt to dis¬ 
cover it, and the date, is, no doubt. 
Commendable, and is sometimes 
useful. The failure, or supposed 
failure, implies no discredit. We 
.eannot but think the mode adopted 
to the eud of determining the dates 
on the Javan coins, at t 6l. vol. il. 
inconclusive and fanciful, as far as 
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we understand itbut the ratio¬ 
nale is not very clearly explained, 
and the process is evidently unsa¬ 
tisfactory to our author. From the 
engraving of one side, as we pre¬ 
sume, of fifteen coius, “ taken in¬ 
discriminately from a collection of 
upwards of a hundred brought to 
England,”* we should not have 
made the remark “ that the figures, 
such as they are, arc in general well 
defined and clearly executed —on 
the contrary, we cannot with any 
certainty, make out., in many in¬ 
stances, what the figures may have 
been intended to tcpiescni. 

But perhaps the most striKinjr ami in- 
teresting vestige of antiquity which is to 
ho found iu the eastern seas, is the aiiual 
state of society in the island of lloli, 
whither the persecuted Hindus look 
refuge on the destruction of Muhnpnyt, 
and where the Hindu religion is still the 
established worship of tlieeouniiy. '1 his 
iriteiesting island has luiltoito been hut 
little exploit'd hy Kumpeans, and what 
tve know of it is only sulKornt to make 
us anxious to know' more. P. til. 

This is very true, nntwithslnnd- 
ing Sir Thomas's commendable and 
successful industry in availing him¬ 
self of every thing accessible in 
view, to the gratification of our 
justly excited curiosity. The result 
of his visit to Bali, in 1 SI5, lie 
has communicated in a condensed 
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form iu the Appendix K. of which 
we fear we shall be able to take 
but little further uotice. 

After some very sensible general 
reflections on I he comprehensive 
subject of Javan antiquities, and 
the origin and purpose of the 
architectural grandeur and sculp* 
tunl beauty of the edifices whose 
remains now claim our admiration. 
Sir Thomas It a files thus concludes 
the very interesting chapter which 
lie has devoted to its discussion. 

To trace the coincidences of the arts, 
sciences, mid leileis ufun< ii nf Java, and 
those of hxyiif, toeece, and Persia, would 
ri'ijiiiie more ibut:and mote learning than 
i can command. Such iiivistii'iuibu 1 
must leave to the re iih r, deemin'' myself 
I'm innate, it in rtionliiig their w-Uiges in 
the iraces of a hiqh stale of civilization, 
to be found in the ruins, languages, 
poetiv, lii'iory, and institutions of ,l»ia, 
1 have succeeded in uhtamim' any share 
of bis inteiest and lcspcet tor a people 
whom 1 shall ever consider with peculiar 
eslct ui and .diet tion. P. fid. 

The author has, we confess, in¬ 
terested us much in the curly his¬ 
tory and antiquities of Javu } more 
in the future comfort and welfare 
of its inhabitants. In this feeling 
wc rejoice to observe, that, extensive 
and valuable as the information is 
with which lie has favored us, we 
may yet expect more, both fiom his 
nxvn and from the taste aud in- 


* Si ex ten si*" is out ea«urn Hmpiie—suoli « 
tbe ardour <>l nscucli among our eouiiiryrorn 
iliere— -mi in tlii»? iMuntricj arc tlie 

artiilctl'f mriont> and value, ancient and modern, 
nail Midi is our or .ufUuii jn nl li»me on beholding 
them, that the mstlminn <>( an Oriemul library 
and Museum at the India House, is a xiihjecl of 
national importance and gratulatlon. It is not 
on account merely nf thegratiticatinool ciirlosiiy, 
litnuver laudable, that sui U colleciu.na are chiefly 
commctifiahle, T^ey dtfott mankind to a belter 
acquaintance with and givaicr esteem til rain 
otlH.r, and ufton lead to conscquenin tociady be¬ 
neficial. The colb etton at the India House has, 
rio doubt, assumed a sery respectable appearance, 
and in the line of M$s. is we 
vatuanle. Still us accumulations se. ro accident 
s! or desultory, aa it no system or *J™our were 
observed nrdirveted to-iis increase- In the bands 
of individuals In this country is dispersed a vast 
mass if materials, winch, it concentrated, would 
cotoutiae a Library and Museum of unequalled 
extent and value. White dispersed, such mate- 
Tints are of little comparative worth. The syste¬ 
matic disbursement of a few thousand pounds 
annually, would in no great length of time col¬ 
lect a considerable pnpmti^a of those arid simi¬ 
lar at tides, and lay a toundati in'for a magnificent 
and national, and siifeable Institution. Thiewe 
iudge the likeliest period to ewpqct encuurage- 
tnftu and 'access to inch a plan j Wfobn the direc- 
tlon of Hie aSblrsof the Bsst ladie# is m such en- 
Ituhieued handi, and the tnaoa|«B«m cl the 

library » wisely delegM'ed. - 


ilustryof others. We shall await 
the appearance of other announced 
publications connected with Java,' 
with some earnestness of expect* 
ancy ; and if they emulate the ex* 
cellcncics of this precursive work, 
we shall have great cause of exul¬ 
tation in the literary activity, of 
our countrymen in that remote 
quarter. It would seem, that with 
equal felicity of forecast and ex¬ 
ertion of industry, they bad an¬ 
ticipated and provided against the 
restoration of this interesting and 
valuable island into the hands of 
the ■ incurious —■ phlegmatic — all - 
grasping — nothing returning, (al¬ 
low us a little oriental sesquipeda• 
listnj — gin-drinking Dutchman — 
in whom it has excited no spark of 
Sympathy, and to whom (unless 
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tinder a line of conduct widely 
differing from what the experience 
of the past, and—we grieve to say 
—the fearful promise of the future, 
authorize us to hope) it can be of 
no value. 

Chapter X. contains " The His¬ 
tory of Java from the earliest tra¬ 
ditions to the establishment of Ma¬ 
hometanism.” The work would 
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compiler considerable labour, ami 
we ought to be duty thankfulj but 
in truth, though valuable as an at¬ 
tempt to arrange the local facts or 
fables of past ages in some chro¬ 
nological order, it is uninteresting 
to the genet al render. History, 
indeed, will for a time have lost 
some of its attraction. We have 
witnessed and felt near home such 


have been very incomplete without 
such an historical retrospect. 

Among the various traditions regarding 
the maimer in which Java and the Eastern 
Islands were originally peopled, and the 
source whence its population proceeded, 
it has been related, tlul the first inhabi¬ 
tants came in vessels from the Red Sea 
(Laut Mira), and that, in their pa-save, 
they coasted along the shores of llimlos- 
tan ; Unit peninsula then forming au un¬ 
broken continent with the land in the 
Indian Archipelago, from which it is now 
so widely separated, and which, according 
to the Uadi [ion, lm- since been divided 
into so many distinct islands, by some 
convulsions of nature or revolution of the 
elements.—I’. <55. 

The traditions are wild, like those 
of other people, where real origin 
is lost, as is commonly the case, in 
antiquity— 

And It is only from the supposed ar¬ 
rival of Adi or Aji Salta, that the Javans, 
even in their traditions, enter with any 
cOufidence into details. This event is 
generally referred lo rlie last year ol the 
Javan era, which corresponds with the 
75th of the Christian eta.—P. 67. 

About the same time Baiulliism is 
believed to have been introduced 
into China ; and Saka being a San¬ 
skrit name of Budha, as well as of 
ail era, we nny hence draw some 
reasonable historical inferences. 

As a specimen of Javan histori¬ 
cal facts, we may note that long af¬ 
ter the age of confident tiadition, 
we are told of a princess having 


* Wttandbobu i must have cost the 

in thti firw subject. 


burnt hci self, “ m consequence of 
refused the knowledge of a 
in may . r „„ <r b v which she might 

"““f 5 .be lw^t.»ge of all ani- 
Icft Bueb 

abobt, ;and 


imitative. £x< 
barbarians, we 


ito a white bird.” 


a scries of tremendous facts, as to 
render tame the comparatively tri¬ 
vial occurrences of earlier periods 
and distant people. We may be 
said to have realized the benevo¬ 
lent hyperbole of Spanish courtesy, 
and to have “ lived a thousand 
years for the stupendous events 
of ten centuries have been crowded 
into our own time. 

In its detail Eastern history is 
rendered intricate and the less in¬ 
teresting, not only by the poetical 
propensities of most of its histo¬ 
rians, but by their great inattention 
and inaccuracy as to dates; by a 
variety of eras or cycles, and by a 
ftcqucul change of name of places, 
and of princes, geneials, ami dis¬ 
tinguished persons. These, in their 
combination, tend greatly to en¬ 
tangle the thread of Eastern his¬ 
tory, and to embarrass the research 
after chronological accuracy. 

Chapter Xi. contains the " His¬ 
tory of Java, from the Establish¬ 
ment of Mahometanism (A. J. 1400) 
till the arrival of the British Forces 
in A.I). 1811, (A. J. 1738.)’—and 
participates in the character of its 
predecessor:—differing in being 
less wild in its traditions as we ap¬ 
proach the age of record and, ex¬ 
perience, and confirming the me- 
ancholy fact that Eastern history 
—is it confined to Eastern history ? 
—is little else than a tissue of crime 
—of oppressive inhumanity and 
cruelty on the part of the rulers— 
of apathy, or of treachery and cow¬ 
ardice on that of the ruled. 

At -P a {?© 153, wc have revived, 
as of recent Javan occurrence, a 
fiction as old and stale as the poeti¬ 
cal foundation of Carthage anti the 
story of Dido-i-tbat of the cquivo- 
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cat boon of as much ground as a 
bull’s bide would cover or compass. 

The name of Khoja we here find 
applied by the Javans to the natives 
of the Coromandel coast. To Ar¬ 
menians it is commonly applied in 
the East; and these Christians may, 
perhaps, hare been among the early 
visitants to Java, and may have 
given their own distinctive appella¬ 
tion to the Coromandel folk gene¬ 
rally. It is of this enterprizing 
nice of merchants, that the story 
of the bull hide cheat is told ; and 
they seem to have established and 
left a character on Java, happily 
much at salience with that winch 
they now, for the greater part, 
bear. For sve are told— 

Such is the aver-inn of the Javans for 
the hJtqjas, as well on account of their 
general character, ns of (heir conduct on 
this occasion, that it is a provcib airiouif 
them, “ If you meet a snake ;uid a A7">- 
pi in the wine mart, kill tire Khoja first, 
ami afterwards the snake.’’—P. Ui4. 

The name of Khoja, or one nearly 
similar in sound, is also given, in 
India, and other Eastern countries, 
to eunuchs. 

This chapter includes a “ Liue 
of the Mahometan Sovereigns of 
Java, who have ruled subsequently 
to the Destruction of the Hindu 
Government of Mujapahit, down 
to the Javan year 1712.—-A. D, 
1815.” 

Not one of the sovereigns appears 
under a Mahommedan name: a fact 
which in itself shows strongly that 
the Faith has not taken the same 
hold in Java as in most other parts 
where it has established itself. As 
among Christians at baptism, the 
Mahommcdans are ecnprally, we 
had nearly said universally, parti¬ 
cular sind earnest on the point of 
giving suitable names to their con¬ 
verts at the performance of the 
initiary rite. 

The present Susnnan is, consequently, 
the eighteenth in succession from the first 
Hindu Prince. The average reign during 
the Mahometan government, Is nineteen 
years. Taking the same average lor the 
period of the Hhidu government, its ori¬ 
gin would be four hundred and eighteen 
years anterior to the destruction of Mi- 
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hapajis, A, j. 1400, and may be referred 
to the close of the tenth century of the 
Javan, or to the middle of the eleventh 
wntuiy of the Chiisti.ni era.- P. 231. 

Next follows n chronological ta¬ 
ble of events, from the records and 
traditions of the Javans, since the 
arrival of dji Salta , the commence¬ 
ment of their era, continued to A. J. 
1692, or A. D. 1767. It is valua¬ 
ble, and would be complete if con¬ 
tinued, which might so easily have 
been done, to a recent peiiud —say, 
to the restoialion of Java to the 
Dutch. 

The chapter and the body of the 
woik is concluded by an account of 
the several principal divisions of da¬ 
ta ami Madura—accompanied by 
extensive and minute statistical ta¬ 
bles, which arc, as before observed, 
of great value—and must, in their 
compilation and arrangement, have 
demanded great labour and applica¬ 
tion. We can only repeat our conji 
me mint ion of the useful qualifica¬ 
tions evinced in the accumulation 
of these valuable materials. 

A scries of Appendices occupy 
about half the volume, ..nd conclude- 
the work. Over these we shall throw 
a passing glance. 

Appendix A. contains memoranda 
and tables, connected with the in¬ 
salubrity of Batavia. Ou this topic 
we have already touched. B. is ott 
the Japan trade. If.ul we not tres¬ 
passed so greatly on the limits as¬ 
signed to Lhis department of our 
Journal, we .should be tempted to 
enlarge on this topic, not only ns 
regarding the importance of the 
Japan tmde with Java and India 
generally, but as affecting England 
directly. Considering our critical 
position in jespect to Chinese poli¬ 
tics, wc cannot but feel and express 
a hope that the view of our states¬ 
men is directed strongly toward 
Japan and Formosa, as points offer¬ 
ing at this momc.it nn opening, 
commercial »n$political, as interest¬ 
ing and important as the dawn of 
day io South America. 

Until the diiect inttiference ci 
the English with the trade between 
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India and China, the export of In¬ 
dia thither wa» chiefly in gold and 
silver } and caused a great drain 
from a country that worked but few 
mines of the precious metals* Ex¬ 
cept China and Japan, however, 
all the civilized world seemed to 
covet Indian products, and lavishly 
poured their wealth in exchange 
Into that favored country. Half 
a century btek the demand of In¬ 
dia for English commodities, ex¬ 
cept for the use of the few Euro¬ 
peans there, was as slack -as it con¬ 
tinues in China AYe have begun 
to tcacli India the increase ol wants 
beyond her own sources of supply, 
snd our manufacturers feel the ef¬ 
fect. England no longer sends 
bullion to India, otherwise than 
when its cheapness here renders it ;i 
marketable commodity. Our va¬ 
rious wares are preferred. India 
no longer sends bullion to China ; 
but now exports so much more 
largely than heretofore, as to re¬ 
quire, notwithstanding the greatly 
increased sum of China articles im¬ 
ported, and the provision of a va¬ 
luable investment of tea, &e. for 
England, a large balance to be paid 
in gold and silver. India must thus 
soon again become one of the rich¬ 
est countries in the world, both as 
to her possession of imported pre¬ 
cious metal, and her superabundant 
aggregate of agiiculturul and ma¬ 
nufacturing produce. The quantity 
of gold absoibed, not circulated, 
in India is immense; and the theo¬ 
ry of its absorption is curious—but 
cannot he touched on here. It is 
extremely interesting to contem¬ 
plate what the enterprise, skill, 
probity, and other commercial 
merits of England, lias effected, and 
may effect, in revolutionizing, as it 
were, the empire of trade and ex¬ 
change. For many years, peihnps 
centuries, the trade between India 
and China has been considerable. 
Heretofore it was carried bn through 
entrepots, as no nautical skdl ex¬ 
isted in either country adequate to 
«the completion of so long a voyage 
^4ircct and uninterrupted. Vessels, 
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originally from the Red Sea per¬ 
haps—found their way to Surat, 
and crept thence along the western 
coast of India to Calicut or Ceylon, 
and there exchanged their wares or 
specie, for spices, sugar, sandal, 
&c. and returned with the changed 
monsoon. Or a few more enter- 
prizing commanders, Arabs proba¬ 
bly, pushed across the mouth of 
the bay of Bengal to Achin, and 
perhaps to Malacca and Java, where 
they found the goods of the Mo¬ 
luccas and China, brought thither 
by junks to be bartered for their 
own. The returns from the eastern 
isles consisted chiefly in spices, 
gums, and gold dust. The former 
finding their way to Europe through 
Egypt, from “ Aiaby the blest,'' 
were traced no further back ; and 
wc often read in older writers, and, 
indeed, sometimes in authors of 
date sufficiently modern to be better 
informed, of the “ perfumes of 
Arabia,”—a country little “ re¬ 
dolent of spice.” No more, in¬ 
deed, the source of this luxuiv 
than of the wonderful discovery ot 
the decimals that still are named 
after it among us ; though, in 
Arabia, they correctly bear the 
name of “ Indian figures.” But 
who is hardy and tasteless enough 
to resist such authority as this 

-A* when to I lime who sa.t 

Diyoml iliu C.i|ii* of Itojir, .mil now arr past 
Alozambitjur, off at sea non li-cj?t winds Mow 
Sului-.m odours I unit the spicy slime 
Of Ar.thy tin’bidt; with such delay 
Welt idi.-a.ed, they el ad. their course, and 
many a league, 

Cheer’d with the gratclul smell, old ocean smile,, 

Malabar has long possessed a 
lace of navigators of considerable 
enterprize,' when compared with 
their timid neighbours. AVe speak 
of the Maliommedan tribe of Ma¬ 
fia, who, centuries back, it is 
reasonably supposed, pushed direct¬ 
ly over the Erytbrean Sea to the 
mouth of the Mare Rubrum, and 
perhaps to Mocha and Jedda* Their 
commercial spirit was backed by 
another ; and few moral stimuli 
combine with greater effect than 
those of traffic and religion. We 
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see ami know very little of Hindu 
nauticsj siirli pursuits are contrajy 
to their superstitious feelings—-but 
we may infer they were early na¬ 
vigators, for in books as old pro¬ 
bably ns the Iliad, we find legula- 
lions for sea insurances. Pet haps, 
however, they were mere coasting 
voyages, and securities against the 
pirates, anciently and now, so daring 
and organized in the Indian sous. 

Adverting, for another moment, 
to the evicting state of our rela¬ 
tions with China, commercial and 
political, if the latter may be al¬ 
lowed ,i separate existence, we 
cannot but apprehend an early in¬ 
terruption thereof. It will most 
tikely terminate in extended inter¬ 
course, and that at no distant date. 
Meanwhile, should our apprehen¬ 
sions be unhappily verified, we 
should severely feel the effect of 
such interruption $ and it is as well 
to look the danger boldly in flic 
face, and wisely to provide against 
it. Foreseeing a danger is the re¬ 
verse of creating one. We ground 
our Hew of this important question 
on some knowledge of Chinese 
subtlety and ignorance, and haugh¬ 
tiness and meanness. Wc may 
assure ourselves that the affair of 
the Lady .Shore is not forgotten, 
nor forgiven, even in the lapse of 
so many years. It has been kept 
alive by ihe intermediate occur¬ 
rence of certain points of dif¬ 
ference — the same in kind, but 
differing in degree—and the spirited 
affair of the Alcesfe, and the re¬ 
sult of our recent embassy—as far 
as we are permitted to speculate— 
cannot fail of fanning the slumber¬ 
ing embers of political rancour. 
Glad shall we be if erring herein 5 
but our short-sightedness tending 
haply to magnify what we can see 
but dimly, leads us to the persua¬ 
sion, that the seeds of hostile feel¬ 
ing,—nay, (why mince it ?> of 
hostilities,*- arc deeply rooted be¬ 
tween England and China ; and 
that no great length of time, 
perhaps not another year, will 
suffice for the development of some 
Asiatic Journ.— No. 2$. 
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of its matured fruits. We have 
by accident had an opportunity of 
seeing some important documents, 
that will not, perhaps perhaps 
ought not, be published, connected 
with our late embassy, wh’oh con¬ 
firm our conviction tint a much 
greater portion of forbearance than 
has of late marked the conduct of 
our cabinet, and a much smaller 
portion of insolence on the part of 
the Chinese, must be brought into 
operation, to avert the results iu 
our contemplation. 

Appendix C. is a “ translation 
of a modern version of the Suria 
Alcm a code of laws that chiefly 
guides the administration, and rules 
the. population of Java. As such 
it may be, to a certain degree, cu¬ 
rious ■, and at any rate is judicious¬ 
ly given in such a work at this. 
But, as a code, it is an unenlighten¬ 
ed production, fts compound Sans¬ 
krit and Arabic name means the 
light or suri of the world. Like 
other eastern codes, it is so vague 
as to leave most points that it pro¬ 
fesses to explain sufficiently to the 
taste or caprice of the expounder. 
It is, in short, a contemptible code; 
affecting method, arrangement, and 
precision, but miserably defective 
in useful provisions, and sanguinary 
on points where its denunciations 
can never be carried into effect. 
An abstract is given of “ some of 
the Jaws, which, according to the 
traditions of the Javans, were in 
force against the inhabitants pre¬ 
vious to the arrival of Adi Saka." 
The idea of laws being in force 
“ against the inhabitants ” of any 
state is an unhappy one ; laws 
must be strange things when not 
fur the inhabitants. But the former 
term may, perhaps, be too exten¬ 
sively applicable in the east. 

The next article contains a pro¬ 
clamation by Lord Minto, on the 
assumption of sovereignty <5n Java 
by the English ; and a code of re¬ 
gulations passed in Febiuary 1814, 
by the lieutenant governor, for 
the more effectual administration of 
justice in the provincial courts. 
Vol. IV. * G 
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The first is a manly, sensible edict \ 
shoit, but sufficient, mid highly 
honorable to the English character. 
The second seem-, in our humble 
judgment, admirably calculated to 
meet the exigencies of the case, 
and the want- and feelings of the 
people. It. consists of a hundred 
and seventy-three short numbered 
articles 01 p.ungraphs, doing honor 
to the head that originated it, and, 
as ive have every reason to believe, 
to those who \\eie clanged with its 
execution. 

Appendix E contains compara¬ 
tive votabuluiies of the Malaya, 
Javan, Madurese, Bali, and I aim- 
pang languages, unanged under 
thiity-tuo heads : those of Java 
and Madura aic given in tu o dia¬ 
lects each—Extinct irom the Dusa- 
nnmah, a useful work, noticed in 
the earlier port of our review— 
Comparative Vocabulary ot tlie 
Sanskrit, Kawi, and Tali—Kavvi 
words with the meaning attached to 
them by the Pananibahan of Su- 
znenap, and sperimen of the mys¬ 
tical meaning attached to the 
letters of the alphabet, by the 
same. These articles, of which 
we have already made slight men¬ 
tion, arc a great, accession to the 
lingual stores of Orientalists. 

An “Account of Celebes” is 
given in F. Of this most irregu¬ 
larly shaped island, nearly as large, 
it is believed, as England, but 
containing probably less than one- 
fourth of its population, very little 
is known ; and as little of other 
considerable islands in the eastern 
seas, formerly, and possibly still, 
the seat of potent governments, 
and the abode of numerous races 
of people, refilled to a certain de¬ 
gree, and to a considerable degree 
in Some instances; in others, the 
abode of slavery, piracy and bar¬ 
barism. In most of them some 
admixture of all these ingredients 
w ill probably be perceptible. We 
now allude more particularly, as 
well to the island, called, but why 
we know r not, Celebes, (a name 
-unknown to the natives), as to 
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Luzon, Magindanao, Papua, Bor¬ 
neo, &c\ as named in our charts of 
the eastern seas. Si numeiuus are 
these islands, amounting, a.> some 
believe, to a thousand, that the 
spirit of reseaich and enterprize, 
now in course of operation, may 
discover to us the condition of 
many millions of our fellow crea¬ 
tures, hitheito scarcely ranked in 
the scale of the human race ; and, 
in their vaiious degiecs of civiliza¬ 
tion, a new wot Id. 

A plate of Cclebean alphabets, 
ancient and modern, and a voca- 
bulaiyof nine of its languages, ac¬ 
company the account here given of 
this Uindu-Mahonmied-in country. 

It is difficult to turn our eye to¬ 
wards the regions here alluded to 
without lamenting deeply the. loss 
sustained by oriental literalrsre and 
by the world, in the piematnre 
death of Dr. Leyden ; the greatest 
loss hitherto to be dcplmed by 
Orientalists, except in that of Sir 
William Jones. 

“ Translation of the Mtuiek 
Maya,” eta upies Appendix II. It 
is a mythological cosmogony, much 
venerated in Java, and equally cal¬ 
culated for the meridian of Benares 
or Poona-, in which neighluiuihood 
it piobubly originated. The names, 
fables, &e. »tc mostly Puianic. 

Ancient inscriptions on stones 
found in Java, which stones, not¬ 
withstanding their bulk, have been 
removed thence, arc compichendcd 
in article I. of the Appendix One 
of these has been sent ftom Bengal 
to England, as an appropriate pre¬ 
sent to Lord Miuto ; who, in ac¬ 
knowledgment, speaks of it as 

“ A enriosit), which, in weight at 
least, seems to tival I’eior the (neat’s 
statue at I’etcrshuigh. 1 shall be very 
much templed to mount this Javan rock 
upon our Minin Crains, that it may tell 
eastern tale- of us huar after our heads 
are under smoother stones.” 

The value of these inscriptions 
are little commensurate with the 
mass of their recipients, or with 
their own immoderate length. They 
seem little else than a string of 
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common place verbosity, without 
pith or point —flattering, of course, 
and this was probably their chief 
object, to reigning potentates If 
their dates cat)' be depended on, 
some chronological points may, 
perhaps, he deduced from them. 

An account of the very interest¬ 
ing island of Bali forms Appendix 
K. It is hither we may look, as 
far as our purview is yet permitted 
to extend, for the most valuable ie- 
niains of Hindu antiquities. Al¬ 
though we have lost our political 
sovereignty in the eastern isles, wc 
will riot lot ego the hope that our 
learned society at Calcutta will con¬ 
tinue to look eastward with an in¬ 
quisitive eye. In our lirst rapid 
perusal of these volumes, we had 
marked many passages, in this ac¬ 
count of Bali, for quotation and 
iemails ; but, under circumstances 
pcihapi too obvious, we must 
withhold both. 

A beautiful plate of a “ Pa¬ 
puan, or native of New Guinea, 
ten years old,” occurs in this part 
of the sccoud volume. He was 
stolen in the currency of the ac¬ 


cursed trade of which we have 
already spoken, but had the sin¬ 
gular good fortune to fall into the 
hands of Sir 1 houns HatHcs, at 
IVili, and Ins accompanied him to 
Kngland, “ where he lias excited 
some curiosity, being the first in¬ 
dividual of the wholly h tired race 
of Mas tern Asia who has been 
brought to this country.” 

We have called this a “ beau¬ 
tiful plate,” but the hideous visage 
of the poor Papuan must he abs¬ 
tracted from the mm of this epithet. 
He is probably of the ab original 
race, which at the present dav 
forms the btdk <»t the population of 
New Guinea. Jf so, and the bulk 
may be judged by the it 

must study be the ugliest race 
under the sun. 

The little remainder of the vo¬ 
lume is occupied by »emulations 
connected with the political and 
revenue departments of the. Jhimli 
government of Java, forming, in 
their seemingly wise provisions, a 
suitable supplement to the earlier 
regulations already noticed. 
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I'.'is:-! aim timin', Jam' Id. 

A quartet Iv ecucal court of propiio- 
ot K.i-t India stock, which was made 
-I'icia! foi a variety of pinpoec*, was 
tlii,-day held at the Company's house in 
Ijcodnihall-street. 

The initiates of the fanner court hav¬ 
ing been read— 

The l'.tmit-)ii'in,~ ;Ji»lni Held*, I’>q.) 
said—“ 1 have to acquaint the court that 
it is assembled to declare a dividend on 
the Company's capital stock, fiom the 
ath of Januaiv last, tu the Mil of July 
next. The court of directors have come 
to a resolution iheteoii, which shall be 
read." 

The resolution was rear!, as follow* 

“ At a ronrtof directors held ouTucs- 
f ‘ day, the 17th of June, 1817. 

" lipsolved unanimously, that in pur- 
,c suance of an art of the 53d of his pre- 
“ sent Mfycsty, cap. 155, it be reeoin- 
“ mended to the general court to declare 
“ a diridend of per cent, upon the 
“ capital stock of this Company, for the 


“ half year commencing the 5th January 
“ b-t, and ending the ath July iicxl.” 

The Chan man thtn turned, that the 
dividend for »hc above period In- 5^ per 
cent, which, beiriu -iroudcd by tl.e deputy 
chani,i,ii), was c,uiicd unanimously. 

Tiie Chmrnvm laid before the court, in 
pursuance of cap. 1. see, K of the By- 
Laws, certain papeis wd.ich had been pre¬ 
sented to Ikirli.mn lit mu it Ihe be-t court, 
the litles of which were read 

'I lie I'hfunuan. — “ 1 am to acquaint 
the court, lhat the 12th m-clion, chap. 10. 
ot the By-Laws, ordains, that a list sliail 
be laid liefoi** the court of all ships lb ea¬ 
sed to pioceed to India by the couit of di- 
jcctoi*, iu the preceding year, ending the 
30th ot April, which li-t i< also to contain 
the amount of tonnage, with (lie name of 
the respective qwncis ami commanders. 
In conformity with this By-Law, 1 now 
lay the said list before the court.” 

Mr. Aldemian Atkin wished to know 
whether those lists weir printed ? 

The CA«ir«o/iunsweied in the odlruia- 
tive. 
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'Hie Chairman .—“ 1 have to st ate to the 
court, that tlic 1st see. of the Mtl chapter 
of the By-Laws oidaius, that, at the ge¬ 
neral court annually held in June, a 
committee of fifteen shall be appointed to 
inspect the. By-Laws. We shall now pro¬ 
ceed to the election of that lomnihlee, 
■and 1 think 1 cannot do better than pro¬ 
pose, seriatim, the gentleman (with the 
exception of Thomas Lewis, Ksq. deceas¬ 
ed) who acted on ii during the last year." 

'Die names of the former committee 
having been tend— 

The Chairman ptoposul that Hum¬ 
phrey llowoilh, Lsq. he one of the mem¬ 
bers of the said eommittcc, for the year 
ensuing. Agiccd to unanimously. 

Thai Wlntshed Keene, Ksq. be a mem¬ 
ber for the yeai ensuing. 

Air. //tfMicsuid, hi. expected before this 
question was pm, to have seen a propiie- 
tor in court, who, lie understood, was 
to have taken notice of the attendance of 
Mr. Keene. He had heaid, that, fin two 
years, Mr. Keene, had not attended on 
the committee—and lie had also learned 
that he did not, himself, wish to be 
placed in the situation, n hen he was elect¬ 
ed to it. Now, when a reform had taken 
place, and it was the wish, both within 
and without the bar, to have efficient 
members on the committee, he conceived 
that a gentleman, who hail not been able 
to attend for two years, (thereby shew¬ 
ing his non-efficiency) ought no longer to 
continue a member of it. He, therefore, 
■wished to propose Mr. Weyland, in the 
room of Mr. Keene. 

Mr. li.Jach.mn said, the non-attend¬ 
ance of Mr. Keene was not occasioned by 
disinclination, but by incapacity. They 
all knew him to be a gentleman of very 
great age—and they also knew that he 
possessed great ability. lie was, at pre¬ 
sent, a father of the Fast India Company. 
He was one of ila* oldest and largest pro¬ 
prietors—and was one of then - most zea¬ 
lous and anxious defenders, when the 
Company’s chaiter was questioned. He 
believed, without knowing it himself, 
that liislion, friend (Mr. Hume) was quite 
right in stating, that Mr. Keene would 
rather decline being continued on the 
eoiumitlee. He, however, suggested to 
his lion, friend not to persist, on this oc¬ 
casion, in so summary a mode of pro¬ 
ceeding. It was competent to any pvo- 
prietor to name a gentleman, who was 
fitted tor the situation—and if, on appli¬ 
cation to Mr. Keeue, he declined being on 
the committee, then that gentleman might 
be elected, Mr. Keene’s son-in-law he 
thought a very proper persou. He was a 
gentleman who paid due attention to busi¬ 
ness, and possessed much ability. He 
had given great, assistance to the Com¬ 
pany, pending the renewal of their 
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charter, and that assistance had been pub¬ 
licly acknowledged, 

Mr. Grant agreed very much in what 
the hmi. and lent noil gentleman hud stated. 
Considering Mr. Keene’s givat ability — 
that he was a vuy old proprietor—.utd 
that he had always shewn the utmost 
zial tor the Company’s inteicst — he 
ihought it would he a proceeding too 
abrupt, to displace him, without a pre¬ 
vious intimation on his own part. 
Agreeing in fiery thing else that had been 
said, and allowing most fully the merits of 
the gentleman who had been named, still 
it appeared to him to be a matter of deli¬ 
cacy, not to icinuvc Mr. Keene thus .sud¬ 
denly. The committee was u large one, 
consisting of fifteen members. It was 
tell, in forming if, that sickue-s or other 
incapacity, might prevent the atteudauee 
ol all the niembcis; and, their foie, a 
large number was proposed, in Older to 
insure the presence of a majotity. I’uder 
these circumstances, he submitted whe¬ 
ther it would he delicate to leiuote Mr, 
Keene? 

Mr. Alderman Atkins hoped his worthy 
fiiend behind him would withdraw his 
motion, After the sei vices of Mr. Keene 
he trusted they would not discard him in 
this summary manuer. It was of the ut¬ 
most importance that there should be au 
efficient nomination, if Mr. Keene declin¬ 
ed acting oil the committee—which, troui 
the state ol lib health, he was soiry to 
say was most probable. But lie hoped uot 
another word would be said about his 
situation, until such an intimation was 
given. 

Mr. Hoicorth said, it was his opinion 
that some person should be elected in 
Air. Keene’s place. But, fioin feelings of 
delicacy—from sentiment of veneration 
for Ids age ami respectability—it was ids 
idea that they ought not to do anything so 
indecorous, as to remove him without any 
degree of notice—as a mere matter of 
course. It was, therefore, in their con¬ 
templation, to apply to him, in order to 
ascei tain, whether lie wished to hold the 
situation in the ensuing year. 

Air. Lowndes said, every unpleasant 
reflection would be done away, by appoint¬ 
ing Mr. Keene’s son-in-I aw to the situa¬ 
tion. He could sec no breach of delicacy, 
in this case, when the son-in-law was pro¬ 
posed—to do what? To save his lather- 
ln-law a great deal of trouble, while the 
honour still remained, and would probably 
remain for a long time, in the same fa¬ 
mily. In his opinion, it woutd be infi • 
nitely more honourable to Mr. Keene to 
have the duties of the situation properly 
performed by his son-in-law, than if he 
remained himself au ineflkicut member of 
the committee. 

Air. P. Jackson thought they ought to 
proceed towards Mr. Keene with the at- 
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molt delicacy and kindness. To perse¬ 
vere in tlie course proposed would not 
perhaps agree with any r>f Iho.-c pi ((posi¬ 
tions. 1 ’iiu, lie umlcisiood, ii was sup¬ 
posed by some gentlemen, that, if tin: 
coin t passed by tlie present opportunity, 
they would not have ir in tlieir power io 
make etch no allocation (til that day twelve 
months. 'Ihis was certainly erroneous. 

It Must be in tbe powei of the conn at 
any time, to till up vacant ies in that cwn- 
millte.or any other. By tlie visitation of 
Providence, several members might die, 
and sorely nothin!: c.utM pi event them 
I’roiti proceedim: to an immediate election. 

It would be, pci bap-', right to brave an 
able ami efficient m in, as soon as possible, 
bin, in r* spei t to i!ie in.livnlnal m quest ion 
tin 1 ) ouaht toabstam liom pi nru'dimr, until 
they bad some intimation Iron) himself 
that bo wished to driline the otlicc. 

Mr Hum- stid, any wish, fairly ex¬ 
pressed In (he emut, sl.ottld, on hi# part, 
meet with the inmost attention. Tin: 
proportion lie bad made did not originate 
in any dunes pet I towards Mr. Keem— 
but, lie ir.nlnstood that the committee of 
by-laws bad iee. ived bis vesinii.ttinn, ami 
that tin’) wi'bed lo have Mr. Wcyland 
appointed, fhou-'b, tuna motiiex of deli¬ 
cacy. they bad mu piiipovd him. 

Mi. \Vhiished Keene was then re¬ 
elected. 

Mr. t.oirn'i'F—“ Would it be contrary 
to the rules of the cnui» to state the pro¬ 
fession of ea 'b gentleman proponed, in 
otdn to see whether the committee is a 
fair one, or one under the control of the 
court of dilectors ?”—•('Cries of order !) 

The bon. I). Kinnuird, George Citin- 
minir, Ksq,, William Drevve, Esq., Pa¬ 
li icli Heatley, Ksq, and Henry Smith, 
Esq. w etc i'‘-elci’ted without obst nation. 

Sir T. It. W'abb, Bait, was next pro¬ 
posed, 

Mr. tfuni-' said, lie found, on enn«nit- 
1111; a list of the committee of by-laws, 
that this gentleman bad not attended last 
year. He understood that be had gone 
abroad, anil might be absent three or 
foui veins. 

Mi. E. P'ttrg. f * He was in England 
lately, but 1 believe he is gone abroad for 
a stunt time. He is a very able and pro¬ 
per man.” 

Mr. Haworth—“ If he be on tlie con¬ 
tinent, it is evident, whatever Ids abili¬ 
ties may be, that he cannot attend the 
committee," 

Mr. R. Jurkton said, if the circum¬ 
stance of Sir T. B. Walsh's being abroad 
arose from necessity, not inclination, and 
prevented him from attending last year, 
and if any gentleman would assure them, 
that, when he an-ired, he would attend, 
he should vote for his re-election. 

A proprietor observed, that Sir T, B. 


Will'll, livid thirty miles from town, and 
lutd, when in this country, constantly 
come up to pciftirm bis duty. 

Sir T. It. Walsh was then ie ilecfcil. 

Tnc (.'tunriiitin then propon'd Alex. 
Haring, Voq. 

Mr. I!,11111' said, lie found, on leferviug 
to hi* notes of what had passed in that 
court mi the -dd of June, Ii»! 5 , tbaf, on 
Mr. Alc.vr. Baring being then named, lie 
ventured to state, irom his own know¬ 
ledge of that ^em [emeu's album, that he 
could scared) he expected to devote bis 
time to the duties of the situation, The 
bon. director who then filled the < hair 
gave him a decidid answer—-for !u: assu¬ 
red him that Mr. Baring would attend. 
Two years had since pas-ed ovir, dining 
llte first of which, Mr. Baring intruded 
oner, ami on a very inipuil.iM occasion, 
to rai ry a pat licular point which had pi«- 
vioitsly been discussed. In the next year, 
Hint n.vw pa'Stil, be had not attended at 
all. (>iit or two yv.us, tbcietou, In hud 
brut but once in the umimitlce—,md be 
now H'kcd wlietbei, m common decency, 
if tiiey wished to have an ellieieut eotu- 
luitiee, they could jh-i severe m piaffing 
tlii - 1 individual in such a Munition ? 1 "it- 
le.ss some gentUmen slated tbaf Mi. Ba¬ 
ting in Amur would attend bolter, he 
^Mr. IItime) would, even though he stood 
tilone, take the sense of flu unut on his 
re-election. 

Mr. Lowiales —“ If be slays away fur 
a year, it shews that he docs not like to be 
ou the committee, though he dots nut 
choose to refuse the office. I shall, tliere- 
foie, support my lion, liiend’s proposi- 
tioii.” 

Mr. Insist —“ r I'l>c fact is, Mr. Baling 
was spoken to on the subject, and lie did 
say, that he would give general attend¬ 
ance. I can speak lo this, bC' Uu-e 1 had 
a conversation with him. It is tine bo 
lias not attended often. J know not how 
often.— (Mr. i(wni ——He has 
lualteixofmoment that perhaps take up h\s 
time. I can only vouch t>r this, that he 
promised to give general •utendasue.” 

The Uepnty Chairman , (Ja j . Patti sou, 
Tiiq. 1 said, that one o’, the most, eminent 
merchant' in tlie citj ut Loudon was a 
veiv eligible person to consider the by- 
lawa, tauiiot be denied ; and when such 
a gentleman has assented to be one of the 
committee, though, from circumstances, 
he has not been able to atteud, perhaps it 
would be acting imprudently, and be the 
means of losing a very valuable member, 
whose advice and assistance on urgent oc¬ 
casions arc of great hupoitance, if be w ;is 
thrown out. 

Mr. R. Jack ton said, the court appear¬ 
ed to be placed itt a very delicate situa¬ 
tion with respect to this gentlemen, whose 
high character and great talents were uni¬ 
versally acknowledged. One would he 
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vei y sorry, therein) e, even in pursuing ajust 
cause, to seen) to slight so highly respecta¬ 
ble an individual. Hut the com t must see 
the extreme state of enib.iiravsmcul, if 
not of pain, which was connected with 
this case. After being told, from each 
side of the bar, that an efficient commit¬ 
tee should he formed, how painful mast 
it be to the executive hotly, as well as the 
proprieloi<, to admit noil efficient pri¬ 
sons, ami l<‘ propose passing the circum¬ 
stance <>vei in‘-ilence. Hut perhaps this 
mode might heal all difficulties:—pursue 
towards Mr. Hat ing the same course that 
had been pursued with iexpect to Mr. 
Keene. Peiliaps some gentlemen, in ha¬ 
bits of intimacy w it It Mr. Haring, would 
Mate to him how anxious the proprietors 
•woe for his at tendance in the committee, 
in width they were convinced his services 
would be louud most beneficial—hut that, 
if he would not favoui the committee with 
his assistance, they had some tight to ex¬ 
pert that he would state his determina¬ 
tion by letter—and then, when tilling up 
ilie vacancy otcaMoncd by Mr. Keene or 
pity other non-attending member, they 
Could fill up his place also. Hut he should 
not like to throw'a slut on such a diame¬ 
ter; paying homage as he did to Mi. Ba¬ 
ling's talents, and anxiously wishing him 
to be an olficiciit member of the com¬ 
mittee. 

Mr.y.oir«&'/'.i said, when he agreed in the 
necessity of taking the seme of theeonrt on 
the propriety of passing ovet Mr. Baring's 
name, he did <o with a gieat deal of pain. 
He conceived that he was a gentleman iiio<*t 
fit iu every respect to he on the committee. 
When he, saw a man giving up pi it ate and 
party feelines in the House of Commons, 
in order to fniward the good of his coun¬ 
try, he could not help wishing such a 
man on Iheii commit tee. 

Mr. Hume —“ If Mi. Baring possessed 
all the wisdom of Solomon, and gave us 
none ol the benefits of it. as far as we 
are concerned, it is useless. If, however, 
any gentlemen will act as godfather for 
him, and undertake that he will attend, 
1 will not divide the court.” 

Mr. Ins*hit —“ If the court of propiic- 
tors place this gentleman on the commit¬ 
tee, I have no doubt whatever, that he 
will attend on important occasions—-but 
not on all occasions.” 

Mi. tfume—" Then l waive my ob¬ 
jection.” 

Mr. Alexr. Haring was then re-elecled. 
_ John Taylor, Esq. and Geo. Grote, 
Ksq, were re-elected without observation. 

David Lyon Esq. was next proposed. 

Mr Hume expressed great respect for 
this gentleman's abilities, but was sorry 
to find that lie bad not time to attend to 
the duties of the situation. In the year 
just expired, he. appeared but once—and 
m the preceding year ycry little more. He 


bail not taken a fair portion of duty. He 
would not, however, object to him ; but 
hoped lie would favour the proprietors 
with the benefit of bin talents and abili¬ 
ties i f * l agieed with his uvocations, and 
if not, lie Hinted lie would fauna them 
with his resignation. 

Hubert Williams Esq. and Benjamin 
Hamard, Esq. were re-elceted without 
observation. 

The Chairman —I regret to inform 
the court that, in consequence of tile 
death ot aveiy worthy member, Thomas 
Lewis, Esq. a vacancy has been occasion¬ 
ed in the committee of by-laws; l tlieie- 
forc move ‘ 1 hat. Sir Henry Strachie be 
appointed in his place.’ ” 

The Deputy Chairman seconded tin 
motion. 

Mr. It. Jackson said, his intention was 
anticipated by the motion of the hoc. 
chairman ; hut lie Imped the eon it would 
permit him to express his appiobatnm ot 
the conduct which had been pursued. A 
wish was cxpie-sed, on his side of the 
liar, that Sii Henry Stiaehie should be 
appointed, and lie was happy to see that 
wish so hamlsomely met by the gentlemen 
cm the other side. 

Ah. Hume. “1 wish to know whe¬ 
ther, it Sir H. Stiaehie be elected, he 
will attend regularly ?” 

Mi. Lou’iirfes. “ 1 should like to b< 
inhumed of the high dimes and mis¬ 
demeanours committed by iny two hon. 
fiieiuN (Messrs. Jackson and Hume;, 
which prevent them fiotn being nominated 
on the committee?” 

Mr. Camming said, it w as he who had 
proposed that Sir H. Strachie should fill 
up the vacancy in the committee. He 
knew him to he a sensible anil an inde¬ 
pendent man, and he thought he could 
not do better tli.iu to piopose him. 

Mr. D. Kinunird said, as this was the 
last day foi appointing the committee, he 
would take that oppoitunity of saying a 
word or two on the subject of the nanus 
propo.-ed in that touit, generally. As a 
member of the committee, he felt him¬ 
self quite incompetent to give his vote at 
all for those pet sons who weiu proposed 
to act ns his colleagues—lor he should 
wish the labours of this committee to lie 
appreciated as not having any thing to do 
with party views, but as proceeding dis¬ 
tinctly on the merits of the case; he re¬ 
gretted, therefore, that any member of 
that committee should have proposed a 
gentleman to be his future, colleague. It 
was like a slur on their proceedings ; it 
looked as if members were purposely se¬ 
lected, on one side or the other, to give 
their friends support. He, however, ac¬ 
quitted the hon. proprietor (Mr. Camming) 
of any motive }» doing as he acknowledg¬ 
ed he had done, except a wish to place 
on the committee the most efficient person 
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In' was .urqim’hte.l with—hut still lie did 
'not nppmve ut thi' proicediug. He ^Mr. 
Kiiiiuiiitl , under Midi circumstances, 
would never pnijioic any per-on ; .uni lie 
It’ll him-rll ntteily meompcii nt to vote 
tor tin- re cleuinn of any gciulemm who 
had been appointed ,t niciiiher of the cow- 
mittce. I he only occasion on wlnthhe 
coin'd ie Inoiidit to uiti* on?, when two 
pi mi, I,.i a wen ju'i'po't’d at the ‘>.11111’ 
tune, in nppnMtion to t\u,h ollici ; lie 
would liieii fed 11 his duty to state which 
of them In thought most eligible. Having 
said thi', lie Imped it would be imder- 
stood that tiny had no private feelings in 
Hu: (‘(mi.' in!lir. hor hi? own p.irt, he 
was sc urclv acquainted with any of the 
jientii’in .■ ci i.lnnn it was, eninpo eil, 
will. 'In !■ ,eej-.l .o’, nr I he hull, eli.111 tn.lll. 

Mi. /t. / h L on '.i'% tii 1 oh.'iivatiiiti 
iihtde liy 1 i-inn u't'ul M’. t'.miming) 
‘\,i>. tinned l-y lin- tew wools he had 
piciinii'h iuhhv>'ed to the toittt. If 
'-liould be reenli.i led, however, that'the 
]>io|iosilinii tni - the .'.pi>oinl incut of Nit H. 
Stradiiu tame from the lion, eliairtnau, 
and was seconded by his lion, colleague. 
x ir II. Slr.1d.1e being usy lu-dily thought 
of h) jai'ons on I his 'ideot the har, he 
iMr. .lackson• 'litcd the pleasiue he 
felt at the handsome manner in whicli the 
vi’iitli’ineii behind the bai met tliat feel- 
in;;, and Ihr hou. piopiictor tMi. (,'mn- 
nmuri meidy offeied an explanatory ob- 
't’nat ion. No doubt, as .1 ginual piiu- 
eiple, it na> light they should abstain 
fioui personal feeling altogethoi j hut let 
not that lion, jnopiietor lie supposed to 
have nominated a member of the com¬ 
mittee. He bail not done so ; he merely 
gave that explanation which was neee.s- 
s.'n y. 

Mr. D. KiiinnirU. ‘‘ My only itason 
for making the observation 1 bate done, 
is to preu’id unpleasant feeling. At a 
'tibs' , qnent time, ii a dilferenee of opi¬ 
nion existed in the committee, a pail of 
it lulling been nominated by the members 
of the old committee, the latter, on a 
division, m chi liml ttic new mem tiers 
oppo.-ed to 1 iieiii. The complaint perhaps 
would then be, “ Here are the tery per¬ 
sons we appointed a 4 our colleagues, 
voting again'i ns 1 I wish to avoid the 
possibility of such an occurrence.” 

Mr. /.iin’Wra. f< It is certainly a most 
extraordinary thine, that two of the in»«t 
respectable, efficient, active and intelli¬ 
gent uit u in this eomt me never proposed 
on tins committee. I allude to my two 
lion, friends Mr. Jackson and Mr. llumc. 
1 say, it is setting a mark on th' in; but 
I suppose it is believed, that, if they 
were placed oti the committee, they wonkl 
not go well in turtle? 9 . I think that is the 
reason of their not being proposed.” 

Mr. II. JackfOH said, lie felt flattered 
by the notice of his liou. fricud j but he 


had loi Mieral years past, stated, that 
it was- inconsistent null hit avocations to 
act mi the committee As he had some 
year 9 <jnec taken an active part in the 
tension ut the by-laws, bi" lmn. friend 
might not to hate throw 11 out the impu¬ 
tation he had done, btv.t’ise lie ^Mr. 
Jackson' had declined a siiintion, to the 
duties <»( which he could not p i\ piopCr 
attention. 

■.Sit Ilctm . s trarln” «,i* then added to 
the com m it ice', 

Mr. ft. Jir'ison ob'ined, that, as they 
laid arrived tu the last name, lie would 
noiibh’ the court with . 1 veiy tew word 9 . 
On a former dav lit: had stated. Hut he 
should move the thanks of the conn to 
(lie committee of by-laws, and an lion, 
diivetm had c» pr»’SM d Ids rcidiness to 
.•'(’Ci'iid the million. Tile I:ilmins of the 
connniM.’c h.id nut yet, hutvtvct, come 
to a i lose, and thcrelnrc tin gentlemen 
composing it woio an\i<ms Hini Hit-pro¬ 
position ut thanks should not now In- 
made. lie stated this 01 vltevv that he 
had not forgotten In? pimnisc, ami 10 
pi me that lm was tint deficient in gra¬ 
titude. to the committee tor the sendees 
Ihivhatl icndn’ed the Comp my, although 
they mm declined the honour lie had con¬ 
templated. 

ITNSION TO CVPTAIN* KAIU.K. 

The i'tntii-iiuiii moved — ts 'Ihat this 
court conliiin the re-uiutiuti of the ge¬ 
neral court on the Kith of Apiil last, ap¬ 
proving the resolution of the court of 
dircctoi? of the JHth of Match, for 
granting to Capt. Solomon Katie, pay 
master of the military depot at Chat ban., 
a pension of £300 per annum.” 

Mr. Hume inquired, whether the 
amendment he had moved, when this 
question was list before the court, was 
on retold, and being answered by the 
chairman in the affirmative, lie begged 
Icate to make a tew observations. By 
Hie public document 9 which had been sub- 
miitnl to the court, it wa 9 evident their 
pension-list was hourly increasing, and 
on tint account it was that he had pro- 
postd tlie amendment which was nega¬ 
tived at the last couit. 11 c was anxious 
tl>.ii the Mihjcct-mattei of that amend¬ 
ment 'hotdd not la: lo«t, and thereloro 
he would now call the attention of the 
couit to Hip progtessive iucrease of the 
pension-list. By papers laid befoie the 
house of commons for the three fast 
years, it appeared, that the pensions 
granted by the Company had increased 
very much. By referring to the account 
lor the present year, math* up to the first 
of May, it would he found, that the si*- 
(K'raniuiation and pension list exceeded in 
amount the list of the preceding year, by 
£ 4000 . He referred to these document* 
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merely to support the observations lit 
hail offered to the last court, but without 
any intention of opposing the present re¬ 
solution. The expenses of different 
kinds which the Company were now in¬ 
curring, proceeded to an extent far be¬ 
yond any thing that could be imagined by 
those who did not attend doselytolhc 
subject, theicfore he wished to awaken 
the attention of the proprietor to the 
necessity of economy ; and he hoped that 
his amendment, although negatived, would 
not be altogether lost, but that it would 
excite inquiry and investigation. 

Mr. Lowndes. “ Wliat is the stamlaid 
of superannuation ? Is it great age, 
mental infirmity, or corporeal incapa¬ 
city ?” 

Mr. Hume would refer his lion, friend 
to the act of parliament; a scale of ser¬ 
vice was there laid down, by which a cer¬ 
tain poilion of salary was allowed after a 
certain number of years* service. If the 
coint of directors had continued the old 
form of the list, setting forth the new 
pensions gianled, as it stood in 1814, 
(and why it was altered he knew not), it 
would have been much better, By the old 
inode, he was at once put in possession 
of the number of years service of each 
individual, and the salary and allowances 
which be bad. There was a clear expla¬ 
nation of every ease ; but, trom the list 
now' laid before the court, he could not 
say, whether the annuities granted were, 
in the strict acceptation of the word, 
pensions, or whether they were portions 
of salary allowed to be granted under 
the act of parliament. He would tell 
the court why it was of importance that 
the nature of these grants should be spe¬ 
cifically stated; it was, because if those 
who grauted them proceeded in this man¬ 
ner, they would excite suspicion, and 
occasion more trouble to themselves than 
they wished to encounter. It was of the 
utmost importance that (he proprietors 
should be enabled to place reliance on all 
the official documents, which, through 
the executive body, were given to the 
public. Thu word and signature of the 
directors ought to bo sufficient to carry 
them through cveiy opposition that might 
lie offered to any document issued by them. 
If, therefore, he held in his hand a re¬ 
solution emanating from the executive 
body, agreeing to gUc Col. Brice £200 
per annum from the Company’s cash, 
and £100 pev annum from the fee fun-1, 
making a total of £300 a-ycar; if lie 
saw', by the act of parliament, that the 
court of directors were called oti to de¬ 
liver to the proprietors, on a certaiu day, 
a list of all new salaries (together with 
.the allowances) granted to individuals; 
and if he found, on looking to the print¬ 
ed list, that the salary of Colonel Brice, 
in the new situation of under military 


auditor. Was stated to bft £200, while 
not a word was >aid about the £100 taken 
from the tee fund, then he had a right 
to contend, that the variance between the 
resolution and the list was contrary to 
the act of parliament, wa- a just subject 
of observation, amt was calculated to ex¬ 
ilic distrust and suspicion. 

Mr. Lowndes. “ What is the fee- 
fund ?” 

Mr. /fume said, it was£80,000 a-year, 
which the directors considcml pocket- 
money, and in the disposal ol which they 
thought the pioprietors had no tight to 
interfere. Hie list would bo extremely 
satisfactory, if the court would allow the 
form of proceeding, adopted in 1814, to 
be used in futuic. By that form, if any 
person wanted to ascertain the fact, he 
was at once acquainted with the number 
ot years, and tin* amount of salary aud 
emoluments, with reference to m*iy in¬ 
dividual mentioned in the list; by this 
means he w.is enabled to judge whether 
the sum granted by the court was con¬ 
sistent with the act of parliament or not. 
This lie could uot do by the form now in¬ 
troduced ; and, having found one state¬ 
ment erroneous, lie was warranted iit 
thinking that others might he erroneous 
also. To this subject he would shortly 
call their attention ; and he hoped, in 
doing so, he should avoid any unfair ob¬ 
servations on his motives. 

Sir J. Jackson. “ The lion, proprietor 
has stated, that a sum of ho less than 
£80,0(10 annually went into the pockets 
of the directors.” 

Mr. Hume. “ No! no!” 

Mir J. Jatkson. “ He said, that that 
sum was pocket-money, and connected it 
with the court of directors,” 

Mr. Ihime. “ l say it is at the dis¬ 
cretion of the court of directors. Pen¬ 
sions, to the amount ot £7000 a-ycar, 
are paid out of it.” 

Si r J. Jackson said, the hon, proprietor 
had often accused the directors of making 
unfair observations. Now, he thought the 
lion, gentleman went as far beyoud the 
line of justice and propriety, in speaking 
of £80,000 .is pocket-money, and coupling 
it with the court of directors, as any 
man could possibly go. This fee-fund, 
about which so much had been said, was 
formerly given entirely to the clerks. The 
court of directors found it necessary to 
take the fund into their own manage¬ 
ment, still, however, considering it as 
belonging to the clerks. It had been so 
administered, and the £100 granted to 
Colonel Brice from the fee-fond, was 
conferred on him as one of the clerks, 

Mr. Hume said, if any idea went abroad 
that the directors pnt this money in their 
pockets, he would strenuously oppose it. 
-But this fact conld not be denied, that 
the money was given away without ap- 
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plying to the court, of proprietors, which 
was contrary to the by-law*. He thought 
himself also correct in saying, that the 
whole was not appropriated to the clerks. 
There was now a balance of if 160,01)1) of 
the fee-fund, which, in point of fict, 
was considered as Company's monev, ami 
was not accounted for by the treasurer. 
He did understand from the hon. deputy 
chairm in, that measures would betaken 
to satisfy the inurt with respect to the 
appropriation ot this tund; and he did 
l.ope, the appointment of Colonel Hi ice 
being a bona fide statement, that he would 
have submitted some information to the 
court on it, which would put an on I to 
any further discussion relative ro it. Had 
he done so, it would not have been men¬ 
tioned bv hint. 

The Chairman. “ I will take this oc¬ 
casion to state to the romt, that the bu¬ 
siness of the tee-lund is now under eon* 
sideration, and very shortly a report re¬ 
lative to the whole subject will be laid 
before the proprietoi s. 1 can assure the 
court, that the executive body have not 
the lens-t desire whatever to keep any 
thing scciet that ought to he discussed.” 

Mr. “ 1 ask, then, why has 

hot the toe-fund beeu fairly mentioned ?” 

Mr. if. Jackson said he was satisfied, 
with respect to the ice-fund, that no un¬ 
worthy use was made of ir. lint he hoped 
that those who were employed in investi¬ 
gating it, would look to the legal point, 
namely, whether any pair of it c«uhl lie 
appropiiutcil to pension*', without notify¬ 
ing the gran* to parliament ! 

The ftcpuli/ C.hnii man (James Parti¬ 
san, Ksq ) said, the circumstance-* of the 
ease now' befme the court, and that 
which was iiitroiluicd, were tolullv dilfir- 
ent. A motion was ma le for the confir¬ 
mation ot a resolution granting a pension 
ofjffiiOO per annum to (apt. Katie, and, in¬ 
stead of speaking on this specific question, 
the lion, proprietor had taken the oupor- 
tnnilyoi introducing other topics, uncon¬ 
nected with it. He (Mr. l’attisou) had had 
tiie honour of acorn eraai ion with the lion, 
proprietor, and then he distinctly stated to 
him, that rliesnhjitt would be taken up se¬ 
riously by iheeouitol directors-—and that 
the legal question, whether they could 
give move than £200, by drawing on the 
fee-fund, without tlio approbation of tlu- 
conrtof proprietors, would be minutely 
investigated. Such an inquiry ha ! been 
instituted—it» as mill before a emu mitt.*-e 
—and a report would be finally made to 
the court on the subject. Nothing had 
bean concealed, or kept in the daik. If 
the diiectors erred, in doing wlnt they 
had done, they would cortie tiefore the 
proprietor*, and state that they had acted 
under a misconrepthm — if 'uni, they 
would defend their conduct by plain rea¬ 
soning. This was a fund belonging to 
Aiiatic Jourit.— No. 24. 


the clerk®, which the court of directors 
took under their care, and which was 
distributed amongst those to whom it be¬ 
longed. If any of if u as improperly had 
out, then let a fair an ’ do eel charge he 
brought a-ain-t those who had abused it 
—bin he did n d cnn-iilet it just to iutro-, 
dtice the subject incidentally If the taw 
laid down In flic boil, proiuietor proud 
to he correct, tltat the court of dircctois 
could not grot more than I'i’bO, the 
overplus being taken fioni this fund, with¬ 
out the concurrence of the proprietoi*, 
that ptiueiplc would, of course, be set it- 
puliiusly acted on. 

Mr. U. Kinauird said, ns this was a 
question relative to a pension, his lion, 
liieml rerlainly bad a right to allude to 
thui wliich, umler peculiar cwrnmxtiince*-, 
had been gtanted to another Individual. 
He 'Mr. Kimiaird) wished to know, 
whether any, mid, if any, what reason 
existed for not proceed mg, with respect 
to the fin mutimi of the pension-list, on 
the old nu>de of ldll. lie should feel it 
bis duty to move for a M-tnru similar, in 
form, to that math* in 1HI l, to the pro¬ 
duction of which he did nut think there 
could b« any objection. Such a moik* of 
teturn would certainly ghe much more in¬ 
formation titan that recently adopted, 
:uul on points too which it was essential 
they should know. 

Mr. t.owintcs. “ Is there a by-law, or¬ 
daining that these lists slum Id bo laid be¬ 
fore us ? If there is not, 1 will move, 
on a future day, that they be regularly 
submitted to tae court.” 

Mr. /). Kinauird. “ The list is first laid 
bcfoie parliament, and subsequently laid 
befoicthe court." 

Tin* resobtiiori granting a pension of 
£M)0 a year to Capt. Earle was then ear¬ 
ned in the afUnnatiie. 

UKPOUT OF TUB COMMITTER OF 
HVM,AW.S. 

Tilt* Chairman. “ t have to acquaint 
the court, that it is made, .special for the 
purpose of receiving the report of tlm 
committee ot by laws, which will be gifra 
in by tin* chairman of that committur,” 

Mi. floirttrlh. *' Some ditferente of 
opiuinn having occurred, as to the man* 
tier oi receiving the report of the com¬ 
mittee of by-laws, on the last Occasion, 
1 beg leave to suggest this mode of pio- 
emtins propose that the report should 
now be received and read; that a <r.y 
should be fixed for the consideration of 
the subject; and that, In the mr.ut time, 
it be laid on the table, for til * perusal of 
the proprietors, until Me appointed day 
arrive.'* 

'I'Ue report wa -1 .en it uuleil in and read. 
It suggested alterations in the law 

Chap, ill.sec t, 4.' 

Chap. Vi..sect. 5&ti. 

Vol. IV. 4 H 
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Chap. Vi.sect. 7. 

Do. — 16. 

l)o. — 21. 

Chap. VII. — 1. 

Do...— 7. 

CJiap. IX.... — l. 

Counsel having stated llitir opinion 
that, as they now stood, they were oppos¬ 
ed to the law of Hie laud. It. also pro¬ 
posed alterations iu the law— 

Chap. VI.sect. 9. 

Do. VII. — 8. 

It proposed new laws in 

Chap. If. — 1. 

Do. VII. — 1. 

Do. do. — 6. 

Aud reroiuoicml the irpcnl of the old 
law, Chap. X.sect. 4. 

[It has not been deemed necessary to 
transcribe the report, a> it was piinltd for 
thcu.se of the propiietors, because, at a 
subsequent eomt, its contents were de¬ 
bated, and must, of course, be in trod tir¬ 
ed, iu a leporl of the pioceedin;:s on tint 
occasion J 

The. report having been com* tbioiigli— 

The Chat/ man wud, it would require 
fourteen days mu ice, at least, before a 
court could "he summoned to take the re¬ 
port into eou'-ideratiou—and he called on 
the gentleman to mime the petiod, when 
they would be pleased to proceed with 
the business. 

Mr. Hu worth pioposed that dayfmt- 
night. 

Mr. llume observed, that, as many of 
those By-Laws were of giv.it importance, 
it would lie pioper to hate three hundred 
copies of the report thrown off for the 
use of the proprietot s. A week might be 
allowed for printing, and fom teen days* 
afterwards the court might he held, lie 
proposed so .small i« noinbci of copies, be¬ 
cause lie understood, no papers, how¬ 
ever inteiesting, were called for, to the 
- extent that li.nl been printed. This would 
obviate the plea of expense, and wou'd 
be a gt eat saving of time and trouble to 
the gentlemen who interested themselves 
in the subject. 

Mr. Lou rules thought the suggestion 
was so proper, that ally-Law ought, to 
be founded on if, to prevent uioie copies 
of any paper being printed tlmu were 
really necessary. The papers on Major 
Hart's case filled an entire room. 

The Chairman. — “ Every gentleman 
who wishes to inform himself on the sub¬ 
ject, can read the report iu the house. 
But, if the court thinks proper, it shall 
be printed." 

Mr. H. Jackson thought, that amidst 
expenses like those incurred by the Com¬ 
pany in the management of empires and 
jthe support of fleets and armies, the sum 
Jfif £2. 12s. fid. could not be a very great 
object. Now let every person answer for 


himseif. Could any man, he would ask, 
oppose the proposition for printing, with, 
out feeling some other motive beyond the 
fear of expense ? As far as he heard the 
report, their was a necessity for altering 
a great portion of tl.me By-Laws. Counsel 
had declared 'Oiucf them to lie invalid 
as they al pie-ent stood; aud he. could 
not concern* a question mine important ill 
itself, or which descived more profound 
consideiatiou. Let us then put the ques¬ 
tion to ourselves—“ How can we suppose 
that any person can come down to the 
house, and, ftmu acmsory glance at a 
sheet of paper, make himself acquainted 
with matters of so much impoi t.mce ?” 
He hoped that two or three homhoil co¬ 
pies would be struck off to enable the 
proprietors to umleistand the subject, 
and that eu’iy gentleman would tome pre¬ 
paid! to giic a candid and unbiassed 
opinion. 

The lion. If'. F Fl/thinst/a/c .—“ I 
move that the paper he printed ; and l beg 
leaie to say, (hat the learned ‘rentleman 
had no reason to insinuate, tli.it it was 
proposed to Keep hack the report for bad 
pm poses. Such an idea neiei entered 
the imagination of the ihuvtois. if any 
jiersous thought the directors wished to 
keep information from the eouil, ib,y 
v. etc etosjdy in prrni." 

Mr. It. Jackson. —“ riielum. diret toi’s 
motion is the \ery be«t proof that no such 
intention existed. It places the court 
of directors above all suspicion. - ’ 

Mr. Grunt .—“ Pena lly lonoinim* in 
the propriety of printing the leport, ami of 
giving all possible publicity to ibe business, 

J wish to submit, wlieilur you do not limit 
yout.selves too much, in ptoposuig to dis¬ 
cuss this question iu two or thiee weeks. 
In that peiiotl, the pioprictois would 
hardly have time to study the alteiatious 
proposed." 

Mr. I). Kvinah/I and Mr. It. Jackson 
wee of opinion, that, as there must be two 
general courts, and as that petiod of the 
year was approaching, when many gentle¬ 
men would he out of town, it would be 
better if the court wete convened for that 
day fortnight. 

Mr. Grunt .—“ It did appear to me 
that the hon, propiietors thought the 
court of directors wanted to hurry through 
this matter, and therefore I suggested au 
extension of time; but I have no objec¬ 
tion to the coat t being summoned for this 
day fortnight." 

The Chairman then moved, that Thurs¬ 
day, the 3d of July, be appointed for tak¬ 
ing the report into consideration—which 
was agreed to, and the report was order¬ 
ed to be priuted. 

ALLOWANCES TO SHIP-OWNERS. 

The Chairman.—** 1 have to inform 
the court, that It is farther made special, 
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for the purpose of laying before the pro- 
pnotor-f a draught of an act of Parlia¬ 
ment for affording relief to cci tain owner* 
of ships in the Company’s sendee. On ttie 
15 th of February last, the court met 
in outer to consider of a petition to tin* 
house of commons, praying for leave to 
bring in a bill for ihe relief of the pei«oms 
to whom he had just alluded. In con¬ 
sequence of their determination a petition 
was pie»oiited, and a committee met to 
eoii'idn Hie matter ihcirof. They were 
many weeks employed in considering the 
subject; and they ultimately drew up a 
report, which, as well ns the bill founded 
on it, shall now be read to the court.” 

'Hie Kepnit of the Committee of the 
House ot ( ominous, to whom Che petition 
of the Company, and sundry other pe¬ 
tition-., on the same "object, we.e ie- 
feired, was then lead. It ,-et out with 
staling, that very eomideiable losses had 
le’en-iiii’uired by the owntus of certain 
ship-, and that tori her losses were likely 
to b» innirred, it the y fulfilled their con- 
f r.i'-ts at the existing i ate. Various causes 
h id occasioned those losses ; but the coin- 
mittie meant to offer no obscirations to 
tlm lio’ise, except with respect to tlmse 
losses that were occasioned by the iu- 
ad ijii -cy of the p. aec freight. It was 
proved, that the lowc-t pc,we height, 
since Ihe conclusion m the war, exceeded 
,t-f> par ion, and that Die medium rate, 
dining the w.a, w.i* about , L\ v . per ton, 
b< in. £* btlow the pifsent puee. \or- 
wiilptandim; (he piori'ion in the act of 
1 fc'O.t, that nothing should be allowed 
hereafter in addition to the peace-freight, 
on account of the high pa ice of stores, 
it appeared, lioiu the statement of several 
owneis, that g:eal losses had been mis- 
taiued, and lint ‘oine iclicf ought to he 
grunted, by an act similar to that of 1#03. 
The conunitiee fell that the piinriplcs of 
open competitioD, auil of a fixed rate of 
peace-fieight, ought to be kept unim¬ 
paired, as far as possible; but, on the 
oilier hand, they could not but acknow¬ 
ledge, that the long continuance of war, 
and the high price of the equipments lie. 
cessarv for the Company’s vessels, must, 
at the present rate, occasion great loss to 
the owners of the twenty-four ships ap¬ 
plying for relief. They were anxious, 
therefore, to find out some means by 
which ptitial telicf might tie granted, 
and at the same time to make such an 
improvement in the system as would pre¬ 
vent the recurrence of 9uch an application 
in future. Relief might be granted, first, 
by peuuittiug the dissolution of the 
existing contracts by mutual consent, and 
2d. by suffering the Company to enter 
into new con tiacts for the remainder of 
the voyage not performed. To both these 
propositions, however, many objections 
might be urged j the only course, there- 


foie, by which iclicf cvnild he granted to 
the ship-owners, vva% by allowing efich 
of them vvlm paid Die penally of j£f>000 
to receive an impioud rate of height, 
to amount, in no iu-tauee, to more than 
£$. ](K per ton, being the difference 
bcivveiii the average peace fieiuht agreed 
for under the existing eontr.u is, and the 
peace-freight wanted since the conclusion 
of tlie war. This sum to be reduced <m 
c.ieli ship, in propoition to the lowering 
of stores below the standard price of 
1 HI (. The pay m< nt of tlie penalty ou 
the one hand, and the receiving relief on 
the oilier, would aflect tlie ship-owners 
in different proportions, bnl not unfair¬ 
ly ; as those who had the fewest voyages 
to perfmm, liad for mauj years enjoyed 
the benefit of war allowances, whilst 
those whose eootraeN were spie.td over 
a greater number of rojogc", had re¬ 
ceived less df those, advantages. The 
committee, lreomuiendcd, that the pro¬ 
ceedings of Die court id directors, in 
iaeli specific case, should be reported to 
parliament. They could not, however, 
advise, even this qualified departure from 
the existing system, wit limit considering 
whether it would net Iki expedient, to 
lou-olidato Die Company’s xliippiug-Iaws, 
so a- to prevent live recunencc, on any 
pi-leiice whatever, of a sirndar applica¬ 
tion in time to tome. This could be 
done by regnhiDug Du- contract price at 
ihe cnMiueuoeincul of each voyage; or 
by giving in a selicdulc of the price of 
.stoics, on Die amount ot which the con¬ 
tract lould he made, and an all oration 
might take place on each voyage, accord-- 
ing to Die i i-o. Oi fall in tlie. price ot those 
mtides. The, cninmiitee were of opi¬ 
nion, that one m mher ol Duse regula¬ 
tion.' would seeuie to the Company the 
advantages of open rompr tilimi, would 
protect Die ship-owtieis fiom -uch losse* 
as they win* now liable to, and save par¬ 
liament from the difficult) in which it 
was now involved, by having to consider 
ca-es Midi as were at piescnt submitted, 
to it. 

The tliaft of the bill, of which till: 
following is .mahstr.iel, wav then read 

The preamble set forth, ilmt, by tlto 
39tliof the king, variou-. provisions were 
made for i emulating the wiauner in which 
the Kaot-ltidu Company shall hire and 
take up ships for then regular service ; 
and, amongst othus, one by which the 
said Company were rcMiirtcd from re¬ 
leasing the owners of ships taken up for 
their service fiont their stvcral contracts, 
or to grant them any rate <>f height be¬ 
yond what they were enti tied to under such 
contracts ; but that, by rea-on of the long 
duration of the war,aud Die continuance of 
the extraordiuniy price of articles of 
equipment of ships after tbe conclusion 
of peace, great hardships might arise in 
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compelling the owner# of certain ships in 
rim Company's service, to a literal cvren- 
fion of their contracts, nud therefore it 
whs expedient that the court of directors 
should be empowt red, under reasonable 
limitations, to give them some relief iu 
H’spect thereof. 

Clause I.—The East-India Company 
may allow the owners of the following 
ships, viz.—The Lady Melville, the Prin¬ 
cess Amelia, the Lovvther Castle, the 
Phoenix, the Charles Grant, the Asia, 
the Bore, the Ihince Recent, llie Marquis 
Wellington, the Carnatic, the William 
Pill, the Marchiomss of Ely, the Astcll, 
the Marquis Camden, the Warren Has¬ 
tings, the Minerva, the Lord Castle reach, 
the Princess Charlotte of Wales, tin: 
fitrcatliam, the Bombay, the I nidi % the 
Marquis Huntley, the Castle Huntley, 
and the Cahalva, an additional Siuu for 
freight, on the owners of the said ships, 
paying or sei tiring to the Company, by 
way of penalty on each of the six voyagi s 
contracted to he performed, and which 
had not been so performed on the 20th 
of Nov. IRI.'i, the sum of j£813. Cs. fid. 
being the one-sixth part of the penalty of 
j6.\ r j,OftO, incurred by the not performing 
the whole six myages, according to the 
terms of the rcspeciii e contracts. 

Clate-e II.—.Such allowance not to ex¬ 
ceed jf8. 10s. per ton, beyond the rate of 
peace-freight which tlic nw nets were en¬ 
titled to receive under their existing con¬ 
tracts ; nor any rate of freight, which, 
added to the rate of peace-freight, would 
amount to inoie than i.2(i |mt ton, for 
ships of a thousand tons and upwards, 
ami for ships of less than a thousand 
thus, £26. 10s. 

Clause III.—The allowance to bp aba¬ 
ted, in case of the lednclion of the price 
rf stores and articles of outfit below tbe 
rate of the said articles in the autumn of 
Ifilfi. 

Clause IV.—In case the ship is lost, 
the owners are to be released from the 
payment of he sum of j£!833, fis. fid. 

Clause V.—If tbe owners, in tliecourse 
of any voyage or voyages which any of 
tbe said ships shall bare to perform, shall 
become entitled to additional charges, on 
account of war, or preparations for war, 
then they shall receive no allowance un¬ 
der this act. 

Clause VL—The rights of owners, re¬ 
fusing to pay the penalty, aie not to he 
prejudiced by this act. 

Clause VII.—Owners taking advantage 
of this act for attj voyage, shall not be 
entitled to any increased peace-freight, 
which they might otherwise have been 
entitled to, under their existing con- 
tiaets, by tiie 3bth of the kiug. 

Clause VUL—That this act shall not 
lie construed as releasing the Company 
or the owners of the said ships, from the 


contracts entered into, farther than is ex¬ 
pressly provided by the act. 

Clause IX.—Tlie court of directors are 
required to lay before parliament, copies 
of all resolutions entered into for grant¬ 
ing auy allowance to the owners of ships, 
by virtue of this act. 

The Chairman —“ This bill Juts been 
brought into tbe House of Commons, mid 
will be read a second time to-morrow.” 

Mr. Hume —“ Is the court to approve 
of this draft, or what proceeding ate the 
pnqmetors to take on it ?” 

The Chairman —“ This is merely a 
communication to the court, in older 
that they may be inhumed of the pro¬ 
ceeding which lias taken place. 1 do not 
know that the court has any power to 
control the bill. The House of Commons 
will use its owu pleasure with respect 
to it.” 

Mr. />. Kinnaird thought the regular 
course of proceeding was, to recommend 
to the court of directors to act, with re¬ 
ference to this hill, in that way which the 
propiietois most approved. If any mem¬ 
ber of the court of directors were also a 
member of parliament, lit? would, as a 
matter of course, support, in the House 
of Commons, any opiuion width the ina- 
joiity of piopi ietois of East India stock 
threw out. lie contended, that it was 
competent for any gentlemau in that 
court to move resolutions, which might 
hereafter have weight with the House of 
Commons, 

Mr. thant said, when the lion, pro¬ 
prietor, who had last spoken, went into 
the House of Commons, it would be for 
him to act oil his own opinion. What¬ 
ever deference he (Mr. Giant) might feel 
for the sentiments of a pot lion of the pro¬ 
prietors, he did not conceive, when he 
entered tbe House of Commons, that he 
was their representative. No person, 
however, iu that court, as far as his 
judgment would allow him to decide ou 
the opinion entertained by the proprie¬ 
tor, would «o farther than himself to 
support it, if it appealed to him to he 
correct, , 

What were the circumstances under 
which the present measure was brought 
forward ? After two months deliberation, 
a committee of tlie House of Commons 
bad produced the report which had just 
been read. It was not, iu all its parts, 
what he, ns a member of the committee, 
and as a member of that court, approved 
of. It was, liowefer, cairied by a consi¬ 
derable majority; and the same influence 
would doubtless carry the bill which bad 
been foundt d ou it, through tlie bottle. 
It did not effect all the Company wished 
to hare done, but it went a great way .to¬ 
wards it. Under these circumstances, jet 
tbe bill undergo discussion iu the House 
of Commons, where, of course, they 
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won Id make the best they could of it. 
He thought the Company would rather 
have this measure, than none; and he 
did not conceive that it now rested with 
the court of proprietors to do auy tiling 
in the business. 

Mr. Hume >aid, that ns the court was 
regularly assembled, and the. bill laid be¬ 
fore the proprictms for their considera¬ 
tion, it w is now competent for liiiu or 
any individual to make such oliseirations, 
as the bill itself, ami the report of the 
House of Commons on which it was 
founded, fairly warranted. Having al¬ 
ready, on former occasions, trust assed 
on the time of the court, in delivering his 
sentiments on the impolicy and injustice 
of the claims of the ship-owners for the 
additional rates of freight, he would en¬ 
deavour, as much as possible, to shorten 
and condense his ohset vat ions on the |»re- 
*ent occasion, lie could not, however, 
avoid expu-ssing in the first instance his 
astonishment at the proceedings of the 
committee of the House of Commons re¬ 
garding these claims. His icinarks would 
be grounded on the line of conduct pur¬ 
sued by that committee, and would he 
open to fair explanation, if such could 
indeed he given. It was most c-xtraoi di¬ 
nary that this committee (fait ly chosen, 
be admitted, as far as he could judge by 
tile names of the members) did meet, and 
did adjourn from time to time, and did 
consume no less than two mouths in their 
diiiliei.itions. Hut what had been the 
wonderful tc-ulr ol rhese two mouths ex¬ 
ertion* ? The whole fifty.five pages, of 
which thr report and minutes of evidence 
consisted, might have been tukeu on auy 
common noa-mu, in the course of eight 
and tmiy boms!! What he particularly 
wished to point out to the attention of 
the court was, Hint this indefatigable 
committee, expressly appointed toeonsider 
the acts of p.uliament under which the 
petitioning parties acted, and to do jus¬ 
tice between conflicting punks, between 
petitioners for, aud against, the (panting 
of an additional allowance, beyond the 
legal contract rates, hail met and met 
again, and, strange to say, in a question 
which might take half d million sterling 
from the Company’s tteasory, hail only 
examitud witnesses on one side of the 
question : for the report expressly stated, 
that the committee had received no infor¬ 
mation, except from the ship-owuera, 
who were, in fact, the petitioner*—and, 
it would lie very extraordinary, if men, 
ealied on to state their own case, could 
not make up a good story. But here, 
however, he felt no hesitation in saying, 
they had made out a very lame case in* 
deed. Evidence had been brought for¬ 
ward to snpi»p*t t. e claims of the peti¬ 
tioner*, tha- not to have been offer¬ 
ed, or at least ought not to have been re- 
sciml, unless witnesses had been examin¬ 


ed on the other side. He would venture 
tOAMWit that no county magistiate, in de¬ 
ciding on a disputed claim often shillings, 
would admit of »uch evidence, ami have 
been nHtisfivd with it. In fact, live mere 
ipie dirtl of the petitioners vva*consider¬ 
ed as sufficient proof ot the cinema 1 ** of 
their account! lie contended, that when 
the ship n wild seatin'bu ward, ami ask¬ 
ed for additional tafes of freight, it wa# 
not sufficient for the Hmt-e ot t ominous 
to have reeeh cd, a, correct, their state¬ 
ments, founded on pa pm diawn up by 
themselves. They ought to have exa¬ 
mined other evidence, as to their ve¬ 
rity. They ought to have becu put in 
possession of what had ocemred be¬ 
tween the court ol diieetots and the ovv- 
neis llirinsilvcs am the subject. They 
had proceeded dilf. reuth, he would say, 
hom any comurtiee 'l.ich ever sat on a 
subject of .-o meat importance, and <ui 
cxtraoidiumy tepoii Uni hi on produced, 
unvvorihv, in ld» humble opinion, of that 
lion, committee; and si ill more extraor¬ 
dinary. considering the length of time ami 
manner iu which they had gone through 
the bnsino.-., havitr, the lull sanction aud 
countenance ot the pie-hk-nt of the board 
of control, a- ;i member of tiiucoiunuttee. 
Ill* was astoni-hed, that gentlemen should, 
in that report, deviate, not only the ex¬ 
pediency, but the actual necessity of pre¬ 
serving, unaltend, t Ac sgst-M of open 
competition iu the hiring of the Company’* 
ships, and afterwards advise a departure 
front that system. Vet such was the 
fact. Iu one page th»y state, that they 
deem it expedient and weessarp to con- 
tiuue the system— amt, in the next, that 
they recommend that the court of direc¬ 
tors he alto wed to break through it J — 
not for one or tv.o years, hut tor nine or 
teu perhaps ! —». e. for thnv, four, and 
five voyages yet to he made. This was 
what a committee ui the House of Com¬ 
mons nx-mtittiended as the means of keep¬ 
ing Whole and entue the law id the land. 
But, independent of this, he was prepared 
to point out various other cross inconsis¬ 
tencies. When a bill was hi ought fiw- 
vvard, founded on the repot t, it was na¬ 
tural to suppose that it would be consist¬ 
ent with that document. But it was not 
ho. The committee said, *‘ we cannot 
recommend even this qualified departure 
from the fixed peace heights, without 
submitting to the liou-e, whether it would 
not be expedient to investigate the ship¬ 
ping-laws, and wake such alteration* a* 
would prevent the recurrence, on any pre¬ 
tence whatever, of a similar deviation 
from that system, in time to come.” Now, 
he should have agreed to the payment of 
this half million of money, if the commit¬ 
tee had taken the wrote shipping sysuia 
of the Curnpany itito consideration, and 
bart pointed out the best mean* by whkb 
the clur:« of freight tnJd lie redunvl } 
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•—wore particularly, when we look to the 
situation in ivhuh tin* Company are 
plan'd since their new charter by the ruiu- 
petition of private ranch auK If they 
had examined the s-hippii g system tho¬ 
roughly, and devised l onie mode by which 
the enormous expense ami waste could 
lie checked, he would not hate grudged the 
payment of £500,000; but brf uv any such 
examination had taken place, the hill now 
htlfiuc the com l was bronchi to the house 
by the roinmitlce. This inconsistency 
was most cMtantdinmy. lie could not 
recollect au instance of any thing so gross 
or so inf Desiderate ever before occurring 
in pmliament. in what sit nation, then, 
Iweru they placed by this committee? At 
aim men I when t lie Company was over¬ 
loaded with debt, at home and abroad,— 
when they were competed with in every 
m tide they impel ted—whin their I'hiun 
tiadc, their only support was impaired, 
and w,i,-lik 1 ly to lie siiil farther impair¬ 
ed by smuggling— at sm h a time, an ad¬ 
ditional and mineecssniy expense of 
£500,000 was reroiiimeinieil ! It became 
this couit, who had uo dependence but on 
the Chinn Irade, limn which the} recoil¬ 
ed then dividend, to consider well what 
would |x> thi' cimseqneuio, if such pro- 
eeedings wne allowed. It must end in 
this, that ilny would have no oth< rnimb: 
of p'ettinp; their div hleudx. but by hoi row¬ 
ing money to pay themsehec. Hut hmv 
long could tlml fontinue ? It wa-, admit¬ 
ted by one of the owners, in his evidence 
before the eommittee, that tin; rare nt 
freight might be bnmi'ht down to 111 
per ton; and it was certainly very Mtange, 
that whilst the Company weie actually 
engaged by Ibeii contiaets to pay (nun 
£17 to £20 per ton, amt application was 
made for an addition to these tales to 
make op £2(i, dial die private dadeis 
bromsht liontc the produce of the east at 
£1 1 per ton. No reasonable individual, 
no persons, except the Hast India Com¬ 
pany, would do this. He knew that fora 
considerable time past, East-lmlia goods 
of cvejy description were brought home 
for the I.ondou and Liverpool merchants, 
at from £12 to £14 per ton; and lie 
need not tell the pioprietovs that so great 
a saving of freight alone, gave the private 
trader a decided advantage over, and ena¬ 
bled them to undersell the Company, in 
almost every article of trade. He would 
gigf.au example. In the very last month, 
two cargoes of pepper were brought for 
the Company in extra ships, w Inch at the 
rate of £26 per ton, which those ships 
would receive if this bill passed into a 
law, would stand the Company in about 
teu pence or otic shilling per lb., at atime 
when peppers was offered for fide at seven 
pence halfpenny per lb.aud wouldnot fetch 
more. The private trader brought horaehis 
j^j'prr -at £12.10s. or £14 pertoaj and, if 


he were to judge from the ratefc pf freight to 
the finubia, the West Indies and North 
Amei ica, the regular freight from India 
would settle about £10 per ton or little 
mine. Pei baps it might be thought by 
the court of directors, that pepper brought 
home at £20 pci ton, was belter than 
that which was hi ought to this country at 
a red need rate, lint, when they were 
Imth brought to the hammer, one sold 
just as well as the other. When this was 
uotorimi.-dy the case with the whole of 
their goods, he wondered that the court 
of directors did not recommend to the 
committee of shipping to find out some 
mode to prevent the erroneous surcharge of 
freight they were now paying. The means 
were simple and at their command: but 
he lamented to say, that every princi¬ 
ple and proceeding thev adopted with 
respect to trade, appeared at vai lance with 
the well established practice of commerce. 
They were umr, he was confident, in¬ 
clining a hiss by most m their Indian 
spa illation-, and peisisling in them 
against the tomiciionoi their ovvu hooks. 
If the Company merely continued their 
trade to India, in m'der to bring home 
the produce o( that empire which they 
might receive in kind in leveiuie, or as a 
remit tanee, as cheaply as possible, some¬ 
thing might be said in detence of the 
tiatlie ; hut when he saw the most un¬ 
accountable speculations of goods under¬ 
taken fiom England ; as foi example, 
£70,000 worth of claret, sent out to 
that comitiy to overstock tin: markets 
and to spoil, when the return sheet 
would, lie feared, shew, that, for their 
£70,000 they would not receive, deduct¬ 
ing interest ami expenses, more than 
£:W»,000 ; when he recollected that the 
wine might have been purchased either at * 
a cheaper rate, nr of a quality more like¬ 
ly to suit the tnaikets, which wax in ge¬ 
neral a primary anil important consider¬ 
ation with other merchants, he could not 
avoid expressing his astonishment at such 
a speculation. It was also, he under¬ 
stood, a matter of fact, which he be¬ 
lieved no man would veuture to contra¬ 
dict, that even saltpetre, one of the 
staple imports frum India, vvunld not 
now pay. The private traders, in com¬ 
petition with the Company, could sell it 
for £35. 10s. per tou, of a superior qua¬ 
lity to what the Company had oft'eml at 
that price; and if private merchants 
were thus enabled to sell it for less than 
the Company, it was clear that they would 
wouopolizc tiie market. What then were 
they doing ? He would ask, wiiat profit - 
could that nr any othgr articles import¬ 
ed fiom India produce, itr competition 
with private traders, when they wore 
paying low, and the Company sack im¬ 
mense freights ? These were commercial 
points, which, in their character of di- 
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rectors, anti as commercial men, carry¬ 
ing ou the trade of the Company, they 
were bound to take into set ions con¬ 
sideration. Was it, he would a-U, in 
the present state of our funds, the duty 
of the com t of directors, with a know¬ 
ledge of these facts, to oiieuniage an ap¬ 
plication to parliament, leading to the 
report of .1 committer, ami Miiwcijiiently 
to the iiiiuuhictnm of a hill, by which, 
contrary to the existing ami (stahie-hc.l 
laws, the Company would lia.e to dis¬ 
burse upwards nf L'-i'iJ,7^1 nudet the 
head ot hit 'nil n/f-wu/nv for freight over 
and above tin ir lejttl < mil’ a- ts ? 'l’hey at 
present rnioved a special honor- the mo¬ 
nopoly ol tin’ trade to t liiua; h\ mean-- 
«f which, every pound w.igl-t ot tea itt- 
Irodtteed into this country .junaging 
2.»,1100,000 of pound" pci ..iimnii' yield¬ 
ed them a "hilling profit, or a net sum of 
,2.)O.OdO aiumallv. lint could lliev, 
oi ha I they any tight to expet l that this 
benefit would bo continued luyoiul the 
picsent chntei ? If they thought so, he, 
could a : "uie the court that theic were 
matt) powerful bodies in England who 
believed tli.it it would not remain with 
them, and Lheiefnre In- tho.ighl tli.it t ..:y 
ought mil to be veiy confideiit of its rnn- 
tinuance. lie conceived that there would 
be great ditficulty at the cud ot the pro 
sent ehain r in pinning a hill tor it- re¬ 
newal, \" long as he remained a pro¬ 
prietor of Ii.isi-liidia stock, lie might 
desire, tor ids own interest, that the mo¬ 
nopoly should be continued ; hut, as far 
as the good of the lonutiv was concerned, 
he fob diffcri mh Pimh-nt men looked 
forwatd to, and picparcd tlieumclvew for 
all contingencies. Now, if it should he 
the case that they wire deprived of this 
imiiini) ty at the end of their present 
charter, whit would be the state of the 
Company ii they thus tluew away iialf- 
millioiis and millions ? What would be 
their situation, should this gie.it tesourec 
be taken away? Mel-uiclioly, bidet d, 
would ?»:■ flu ir situation. Their whole 
income would he involved bj their un¬ 
avoidable c-pease", and nothing would 
remain to pav the dividends of t!iest>-ck j 
it was thetefore important to con-dtler 
how their present profits could be best 
saved, to meet the time when they might 
perhaps have to encounter commercial 
danger, and when the safety of their di¬ 
vidends mieiit. be threatened. On a for¬ 
mer occasion be hazarded an estimate 
of the expense to which those extra- 
allowances would subject them to, if the 
dividend." of the owners were complied 
with; ami he had at the same tunc 
pointed out the great impiopuety of that 
court coming to a resolution on a ques¬ 
tion invfilving lialf a million sterling, 
when they had received but a tew hours 
notice of the proposition. He was then 


corifideiilh tulii that it was impossible to 
calculate the expense ar that inmo-nt; 
they could now howevet totm an o: unite 
of the pml'itble expense on then'</; laid 
down hy the eo-aniittee ot the I ci'C of 
eoiiimou.s, and approved !v fn- snort of 
ill ice tors; and t uo-ild ne t.i.n-d veiy 
tar lo evc.'ed ill - I'tmriie wi nb hr had 
briioe oticied. Me saw lit'llon.; done to 
nmdiiy t : -c r "hipping law-, <n hi tig about 
tlt.it rslu in whi'-i sv.i" tin' iii-'t im¬ 
post i it .<f any i>i tbs-ir whole o..in:»cieial 
tr.m.sa. iton.', Tlit* eoinmittee had is jeet- 
cd tin-claim" of tm s bip" but with what 
lit"flee tins It. ul done >n lie knew not? 
In tluir lepori, iney "i.it-'d that it would 
lie bard to ahow individuals to sutler bv 
tie- emit it« I-; and. theii*l‘..rc, although 
coi.tiar) to an e\:"tiiw .-si «-t paiiinmcut, 
they express their opinion that rc'icf 
should be granted to tue o’vnei<: but 
w'ould it be indited, that il.ey have re¬ 
jected tie-claim. of tho-e wliossi- losses, 
it apps-ared bv the etidenee, would lie the 
greatest. Tue evidence given by Mr. 
Mangles, uLtuvc to what he wo.tbl lose 
by the Vatisitlurt, if sin- completed her 
six voy-aecs at tin: pic-wid small.ict prices, 
would m ike t!i it loss amount to 
net; and the gie.ile-t Io".s whts.li, acconl- 
mg to t’.c evidence, vvonl-l he Miifeted, 
was that hy Mr. Maict'e*. The loss on 
tbs' (’aba va, which, in the cml ot Ilia 
vontract, would lu* £102,172, was the 
.second in amount. The committer re¬ 
jected the hugest claim, a- unworthy of 
relief, bin admitted the second cm the 
scale as cm ills'. I to share! They "tilted 
that Mi. Mangles had made a »p<vi;fl 
agreement, and then fore could not be 
now relieved ; lull (In* minus, whom 
they were willing to lelit ve, had, it should 
lie renie-nbeied, also made loan iet.i, oi 
special agreement.'-. Why the "iiperior 
ext'at of Mr. .Mangle's lo-" s'uiahl ilebar 
hiiu fiom lelief he could not conceive. 
He thought, that in a qui-timi of such 
impmtunes*, flu. emut ot dm-etors ought 
to have earefully examined the aceoiiutti 
laid before tin- eoiiimiitee, and a"e. i tuin- 
ed thtir loneetuuss. NVitli e««try regard 
for the high clnu&ctcr of the parties, lie 
must expre-s doubts as to the correct¬ 
ness of their C'liniates. A" however he 
hail no iuinruiatioii on the subject, ex¬ 
cept troni the evidence, he could not de¬ 
cidedly judge; hut he would men ion 
some of tiie accounts of expected losses. 
Hy the Lady Melville, on her itli voyage, 
a loss of £72,/Id was calculated; by 
the Wllllant Pitt, on her bth voyage, 
j£30,700 ; hy the Warren Hastings, 
£48,614 , and for the hod is £74,385. 
He mentioned these sums comparatively, 
as exciting his astonishment how the 
committee could admit them, aud rejarst 
the claim of Mr. Mangles, whose lots 
was stated to be so much greater. They 
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rejected his demand, because he had en¬ 
tered into a special engagement; but had 
not tiietuheitrntcrcd into special engage¬ 
ments al.-«> 2 

The f'laiiiiip which he (Mr. Hume) 
had ilmnn up ami now submitted to the 
court made the sum to be paid to amount 
to £569,781.'*—this, lie stated, would be 
jcquired tiom the treasury to meet the 
claims of the ship mi m is, if the ( mu- 
pan y gave t i Ibt m all an equal eompeusa- 
tion !—In hi> rdcnlanou, lie had taken a 
sum for each ship, to make up £26 ami 
not exceeding £B per too additional lor 
each voyage of tlie remaining voyages, 
shewing the total amount the Company 
would have to pay, if they proceeded 
agreeably In the hill, ami acted iinpartiallj 
»ud tahly ; for it certainly could not be 
intended to yiio X-i$ to one, £25 to 
another, ami £20 to a third. At all 
events such a piineiple did nut 'Oein tob. 1 
recognized hy the cominillte. But it 
appeared that the height iuis in some 
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measure to be regulated by the price of 
stores in the autumn of 1816, on an 
average price given in by the Company’s 
snperintendauts. This certainly gave to 
■ill a fair and just claim to an equal dis¬ 
tribution ot this money, at a rate not ex¬ 
ceeding £26 per ton in the whole or £8 
per ton additional to nuy ship. If lie 
allowed to the owner of the Lady Mc- 
'ille, and to several others, £8 per ton 
in addition to the peace freight of £17 
'Js. it would not amount to £26. But 
adopting the piineiple laid down in the 
bill for those ships whose claims were ad¬ 
mitted, it would be found that £569,781 
was the total amount which the Company 
would lime to pay to the ship-owners, 
befoie they completed their contracts; 
for it was rt commended in tlte report that 
the contracts ought not to he annulled. 
Now, this sum »f£569, 781 was, the court 
ivoul 1 r'-collert £50,000 more than he 
hud two years ago stated that the extra- 
allowances would amount to. \n nmeud- 


* Li.it i)f Ship,i which the l.'nmtnit tee of the FJouse of t'oinmons consider entitled to 
an Allowance of £8 per ton, or to make up Ike freight to £26 pet tunwith an 
estimate of the Sami to be paid to curb Ship. 


Hate of contract. 

Name. 

Ton*, 

little per 
Conti;u t. 

Nunilirr ol 

a!in 80th 
N.iv. 1816 . 

Additional 

Allowable 

l»»r each 
Voyaqv. 

Total for 
wtint» 
Voyages. 

1812.. April 1.. 

I.ndy .Melville. 

1200 

£17 

0s. 

four 

per toil. 
£8 0s. 

* 

3MOO 

1808.. April 12. 

l*rinre«K Amelia. 

1200 

17 

0 

two 

8 

0 

19,200 

1809.. March 7 

l.oivthei Castle. 

1200 

17 

9 

three 

8 

0 

28,800 

1 80S'.. May 18 . 
1809.. Feb. 21 . 

Flier nix.. 

818 

18 

15 

two 

7 

ft 

11,860 

Ch tales Grant. 

1200 

17 

9 

three 

8 

0 

2e,800 

1810.. Nov, it. 

Asia. 

958 

19 

0 

four 

7 

0 

26,824 

1809..Nov.29 . 

Host:.. 

955 

18 

15 

three 

7 

ft 

20,769 

1810.. Nov. 11. 

Prince Urgent. 

951 

19 10 

four 

6 

10 

24,776 

1810.. Nov, 11. 

Marquis Wellington .. 

961 

18 

0 

four 

8 

0 

30,752 

1808.. May 11 . 

1 artiatic. 

820 

18 

15 

two 

7 

5 

11,888 

180.1.. Nov. 2 . 

IVhi. Pitt. 

819 

19 

5 

one 

6 

15 

5,537 

1810.. Nov. 14. 

Marchioness of Kly ... 

952 

19 

10 

four 

6 

10 

24,752 

1809.. Aug. 2.. 

A.sttll. 

820 

20 

17 

three 

5 

3 

12,738 

1811..Nov.22 . 

Marquis Camden .... 

1200 

16 

19 

four 

8 

0 

38,400 

1808..Alav U . 

Warren Hastings . 

1000 

16 

19 

three 

8 

0 

24,000 

1812.. Sept. 2.. 

Minerva . 

976 

16 

19 

five 

8 

0 

39,040 

1810.. Nov. 14 

Princess Charlotte. ... 

978 

17 

17 

four 

8 

0 

31,296 

5803.. .Ian. 5 .. 

Streatr.am . 

819 

18 

13 

one 

7 

7 

6,019 

April 1.. 

No it Imiiibeihind (extra ) 

600 

15 

9 

cue 

8 

0 

4,800 

1808..Sept. 7.. 

Bombay .. 

1200 

18 

0 

three 

8 

0 

28,800 

1809.. Feb. 22 . 

tnglis. 

1200 

17 

9 

four 

8 

0 

18,400 


f Marquis Hnntly .... 

1200 

20 

9 

three 

5 

11 

19,980 

1810.. Feb. 16. 

< Castle Hnntly. 

1200 

19 

9 

four 

6 11 

31,440 


(.Cabulva . 

1200 

19 15 

three 

6 

5 

22,500 


Total for twenty-four ships.. £569,781 
Deduct £5000 penalty on each of the twenty-four ships.. 120,000 


Net money to be paid., £449,781 


%* Tlie Herefordshire, the Atlas, the Bridgewater, the General Harris, the 
Vansittart and the General Kyd were hired under special engagements, and are there 
fore not entitled to the above allowances. 
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• 'i’bat calculation of half a million w hicl* 
lie then submitted to the court to niilnec 
Hkiii not in listen to the rliiim* of tin* 
owncis, was r»y ail lion, itiurtor (Mr. 
(inuil dcihiied to In*c\re«ivi' ami ertu- 
tn'om; imr iIn* nsulr laid pioied tint 
tii“iiToi was on the oiniijj side tor tin 
< onipnny 1 —I lit'rc um. one m*. clin-c 
in 'ii«' L*.1 1 , and a u'iy rut ion* on. - lor it 
ap|«Mrid, tlui'. troiu the iimiicy wliiih 
the ( oui|i,iiiv ftiirio eivctolhc nwni>s, 
tin [a n.il -uni in w liicli rljfj, iu-:c liooml 
ioi tin' |K'i! v n>iiii!ne of tIf : i contracts 
In he deducted. Tint sum was gv- 
W’lit'ly £.ilMlil to' - eacn slop, loit, in some 
ili.-'t.it'i'v", it VI.is j&i0,000. lie >iin(io:iil, 
lnuuu'i, iliar they would not I il.e nunc 
liom one th,in vrum auothet, a» the hill 
t M , U"ly nn tjlioned jt'j.tllK). Now, it' 
they took 0M) fmm <mcIi ot tin twou- 
ty-Iotn ownt-is, it would imm a i - »fi~< 
■‘-I'lnol X llitUMM), vvhit'll, ded'utid m 
X-’ ih",/dl, ;tlie amount of Hu stun iM>- 
m-iti d tor the owni'isl Ielt^lt0.7^l, a net 
di-htusi luent which t!" - ('oiiijialiv Jiiti'i 
mike. 'I ids warn my large mini to make 
'ip a most rxti.iing.uit late ot' lieinln, 
ii'hniitly moie than the nwii.in'm 
hou-i s of I - ail lie, I'oilii"-, (■i.nt'.loin. i.r 
ihiv-ir, were now eiiing tor liendii liotn 
Jndi.i. Why. lie ti-ked, a," toniiiierciitl 
linn, had the coin t linen misled so long ? 
Ife might he told, that the tine ships they 
employtd vvuiinntcd this cMi"he prite 
and that no of 1km vessels wen lit lor their 
put pose. lie denied it, and who would 
cimtradiei him? No merchant trading 
from l.niiiion or Liverpool on his own ea- 
jdtal would contradieihim; whilst he was 
strongly supported hy the iiudeiw tilers at 
law ds. T/fi'c t hey shewed that t hey gav e 
tiMitall ship the prefeience to a large one 
mid the rate of insurance was the proof. 
Kvfry person who has been at ISctigal 
knows, that the tisk of the river makes u 
dilfeience ol at least one per rent, in the 
insurance, ami it is daily proved that 
those who underwilie will not grant bel¬ 
ter terms to],vice vessels which are taken 
tip at i.2(i per ton, than to the smaller 
for whit It only £ 11 are paid. Now, as 
their contracts were entered into in a 
time of wm, when it could not he 
well known what the medium freights 
would he in peace, it might with some 
appearance of justice hare l>eeu pro¬ 
posed to eive £l8 per ton as approach¬ 
ing the price of the day ?—but, when the 
directors ask for leave to gireiho peti¬ 
tioning owners £‘26 whilst they can find 
as many ships as they require capable of 
bringing home cargoes of cotton, pepper. 


* Omit the wurdt •< An amend”~Mthebottom 
ut the preceding column, 
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or any other. nods, at a freight of ,£‘1 j or 
X18 pci ton, n e<'it;iin]y a|)|ii .tri'd to him 
Didst eMi,j,i',;ji ,.ry ; thete wus something 
to ihi' lun.c i i.f >urh a piivred.'icr- - 
s.i’nithing t/iiit iiui'i,ed thn.mrt to lole- 
ru 1 ■ -i> riuii.i s .mil w.i-tend .1 s\s( t . F „ t 
"huh lie in,i!d not l.ilhnui. lie w'ouhl 
mpuii , 1 'lv what rivrl reason mm’d he as- 
.siipieil fm pay,i.e £2(i pei tm for i,ring- 
me hoine am. Its, which e - ,ii; pi,into 
<n' '•> haul i ■ miNI i'lipui f at lIn’ raleul XU 
1,1 X i' ! piM.ni/ lie was iitierly at a li»"t 
in cmijci u;n . As he had lietnin nWtv- 
ed, ii tin emnnnueo had a-i-vd to re¬ 
vise llu slupp ii..-l,i,vi, to udi,,c tiw mi 
mivss.it y Ilia til, to r*'i;ii‘, c < famous 
toiin - - nn I iV.avs. to p'a-cthe.i ’njj j on 
a piiiji'T cell'll I'll!,.} foolni'i, ;o u to 
le.'M n i spees,' end do ,i\ w'lh ,,i( that 
app am! i;au", i-.iiy, \,,.st,iij| nr.e..f 1 u- 
vaiMiil to lae -tsfui, hr wmilil cheei fillip 
have tan-lei '■» this nca.i nt lull-a-mil'. 
!am, trii 'it .i- iIn* Mini vv,i«. Main int- 
pinhint s,i\it;. . mii;la he m;ule without 
any iis|, t*> iships or c.ueoc.-,, as tur 
itiMamv, why e.cie eudit rallies ordered 
li r a slop on .1 Ii'tuec Ol twelve nnnnhs ? 
a minil'ii nil. h fovnu rly mine than 
.'ellauf, win n the voyage ocrupicd two ov 
iI.ki yiai-! Win'll piopet ami stihstan- 
lial it ioi ms 11 hi ill he s.uely made laud no 
mull ill-liked iiiuieei ss,iry innovations 
imue Ilian lie did, it was the duly of 
those who Hue at the helm lo pionmlc' 
them. It was ihe lioundcn duty of the 
court of dimtoi.s, on all occa-iims and 
paiticnlaily in this instunce, however lung 
iinproper i nsimus had prevailed, to stand 
fur a aid maiiinlly and endeavour tocorml 
tin m, The Company were met hi their 
trade to liului in everyway;—they were 
undei sold in the nt'nkel—and they ought, 
tlicrefme, in otdi r to oveirome ihose ilit- 
f'euliii's and iiuel their eoinpi'titors, to 
revi'C ilieii sliifipiue reeulutinns, and ren¬ 
der them eousisti'hi with their interests, 
l-.veiy thing tvltitb militated agaiit&t 
the prolitaiile carrying on of their ' 
trade mHu to he mnoved. 'They ought 
to avail themselves ot whatever ’advan¬ 
tages they really possessed--and, in order 
to do that, and to remove what appeared 
deleetivc, the whoh sidtject should Ire 
brought laiily Imforc them. N'o’ntau 
could justly ohjecl to iur:h a proceeding, 
lie considered, that,, if he approved «f tluj 
report of thecominittre and of this bill, 
uiiieli was so ero/sly at vatianee with the 
evidence taken before the commit tec, a* 
well as to their recommendation, he 
should he abandoning the opinion he bad 
always supported, and lierimnld, thefo- 
fore, move a revolution, exptosiw of Ah 
sentimenls, He did uot know that tliis 
court would have had the npjwrtnnify of 
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m ring and considering herepoit; and it 
was not until yesterday that he could get 
acopy of the hill, in order to inform him¬ 
self how fai i was proposed to go. Ib j 
was, therefore, rather uuprepnicO ; hut had 
put down on paper wliat lie rousuteied to 
re the proper situation in which ihe Com¬ 
pany now stood. In his opinion, the 
court was called on, if they rcspicted 
their own propelty, it they did not with 
to be held up to public uotue as a set of 
extraordinary individuals, who paid, of 
their own aecord, fai more than they had 
contracted for, or was paid by private 
merchants:—ami unless they could re¬ 
duce tlic amount of their debts abroad and 
at home, ami have money to spare to re¬ 
sist apiopositiou, which must still laither 
increase their difficulties. Befoic they be¬ 
came liberal. they ought to pay their debts. 

Be just befme you are gi ncrous” was 
an old, but a u ry good and sound maxim. 
They weu* eonsidc’iim; a bill, the object 
of which "as to take, uiincccssaiily half- 
a-million sterling from their pockets, at a 
time when their lloatmg debt in England 
was heavy, and their debt in India very 
great indeed. Under all tiiese lireum- 
sbtiires lie did expert, Unit, instead of 
agreeing to tins addition to their debt, 
the Company would have adopted mea¬ 
sures of economy, in order to reduce that 
which at present existed. If they per¬ 
sisted in rallying on the trade to India, 
u they had hitherto done (against " hich 
lie protected aud should continue to pro¬ 
test) their losses and difficulties would lie 
still farther ion eased. What profits did 
they derive from the tiade to Bengal, 
Madras and Bombay? If the directors 
would give him the inspection of tin* Com ■ 
puny’s books of trade, he was (onfideut 
they would shew that the India tiade 
served only to invblve them dri |«?r in 
debt, and lli.it a considerable portion of 
the profits of the China trade was sacri¬ 
ficed to suppoit it. When competition 
with the Company was admitted ; when 
Km ope at lme as well as Gieat Britain 
were compctitois with them in the mar¬ 
ket ; when such was the ease, it behoved 
tlicm to look at their balance .sheets—ami, 
separating the China from the India trade, 
let them have no more losing speculations, 
however flattering or profitable they may 
he under a different management to indivi¬ 
duals. The court would do well to recol¬ 
lect that the government had imposed con¬ 
trol over all their political and military 
affairt, under the plea that they had been 
mismanaged ; commerce alone had been 
left to fhe Compauy to conduct as they 
shonTd think proper,; and if the court of 
directors should persist in carrying it on 
in on extravagant and improper manner, 
M|he submitted that they w&e now doing, 
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they would have to blame themselves, at 
no distant period, it the nat'im and the 
pailiiinieni withdrew Irom tlu-m the ex¬ 
clusive privileges which tli. v n»w enjoy¬ 
ed. It would fairly be ra.u n at, as the 
Company had not auii'ed ilicm-elres of 
the benefits oi the China trade, these 
should he taken away. Such exiravagaut 
rates ot licight and other commercial 
charges continued by the ilnet tors would 
lie fe.ued prove the min ot the Company; 
as the tlirec ers had within the past year 
toulracud inv ,s everat ships Jar sir voy¬ 
ages or ten years tn come at the rates of 
£‘25 and £‘1(> per ton!!—Having thus 
tated hi-opinions, he thought it his duty 
to move 

“ That this coui t have, with great con- 
“ ecru, heard read the copy of a bill. 
“ now in progress tluongli the House of 
“ Commons, to antlnuize the court of 
u directors of the East India Company to 
“ make cxtraoi.limn y allow.iiires, incer- 
“ tain cases, 10 the o. n i> of eel tain ships 
“ in the service of the -aid ( oiupany, liy 
“ which a sum of £5(>b,7» ! steilmg map 
“ he taken lumi the Couipanv’s treasury 
“ and dividtd among ti.eowiieis ot tvven- 
“ ty-four ships, l.eii gan extraoidinars al- 
“ lowanee, not exceeding Ldpei totnotiuy 
“ oiiesliijiper-ojage, in aiditiou to their 
“ present contract rate oi peace freight, 
“ and not mnic tli.m£"2(i per ton on the 
“ whole to any one oi them. That this 
“ com! view with asloai-lumlit tlie uriu- 
“ sual cour-e <•!' piocirdnns of the com- 
“ mil tee ot .he House o! Co.unions (to 
“ whom the petition ot the East India 
“ Company and ceitain othei pi.iprietots 
“ of l'a-t India stork were rclerreil) as 
“ stated in tlicii n jMirt to the house.— 
“ That they had braid unit/ the state- 
“ meats on the put t a thrown, rs of ships, 
“ and had uo other means of verifying 
11 them than the evidence of the oirnets 
“ and th- ir agents. That the said conimit- 
“ tee have, in their repot t to Hu house. 
“ expressed their decided opinion, that It 
“ is expedient that the piinciples of 
“ open competition and fixed tender for 
“ six voyages, which hate been long 
“ sanctioned by the legishume, should 
“ be maintained unimpaired, and not- 
“ withstanding their declared opinion, 
“ the bill which has now been vc.nl, au- 
“ thorites ship contracts deliberately, 
“ solemnly , anti legally formed, to be 
“ set aside year after year, for eight or 
u nine yean to come. 

“ That in their report to the house, 
“ thecoiutaitUe further state, that they 
“ however cannot venture to momiuetid 
" even this qualified departure from the 
“ established principle of fixed peace 
" freight, without submitting to the 
* # bouse td the same time, whether it 
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might nor be cxj»Ktli«‘uf to revise aud 
“ consolidate riio seveinl l.t vx rrlatiu • to 
“ tin 1 snhipiiig system «u tilt* Company, 
“ with i view to Hieitiii’idu’lion of such 
“ iruprov eim-ut In the n ;tx may effect unity 
" provide a*!/iiu-t tile recurrence, under 
“ any ei eu n^t,mee', or :uiv pretest vvliat- 
“ cvei it a 'i'iniUr ilevi-nion from Hut 

sysio.11 III t,||ja fi IM.IIJ 

“ V i.t> this co.irt o'lvrve with deep 
“ re tret, tni* no ui’i-uivs of lilt* kind 
4t rctu u aen I ■ I, a.t e be -a ndnpv I pie. 
“ vimih to the ini rod letioii of til-* bol. 

“ Tii:,t nix court tairtot but consider 
“ it aiiixiun din,try pr nv-ediug on t ie 
41 part of t ie eo.ur oi dievurs to re- 
“ quin*, an I on hie put of me eommii- 
“ tee of i !>* 1 Iii i*,e of i'i)m.ii',!i> to re* 
“ com ii "ii I, 1 'iinority to be i,iM to 
“ the i u I hr •r.i»!», to p u it me rale of 
“ £,*20 i *r urn 11 . t e* i.cg'it of e iii.U 
" to a. id irtnii la !i i, '.v < . i it <- oa evi- 
“ tleuee le'ore t !oa-e m C on nuns, 
f ‘ tlu’ hie eaill e.a it to - j.iols.n pn- 

vat ■ oi ivli mu fi.iui Iii. lit, n,ti be it 
“ for o.u* i aiv pi t £ J 11 p i ton, ant 

iv.i Ixt n ix e | tally am ir o i-, m i r the 

“ San- 'ill. i- i r Co up lay imp.-jt 
“ fiom . 1 1 1 £ .11” a >,V I llpa-t '1 111 pli- 

“ v itj ,11 euuii'x .1 iro ii i,'! 2 lo i. t I p'T 
“ ton an Cut m • rat ■ a, i'i« 11 m. * on 
4t pro U -’ii ,« ai ibex* r:!t*x, .ml on 
“ tti” Co u iiv’x xliip. it jUJ is lie rly 

“ lb x> i , •) -ii,’; on > of t ie next en ii- 

** me.i ill iioiixo;' t ,c ftjaalit) ot risk 
“ to t i ■ »i, .p r o, t ie < io.! j . 

“ Tii' mu o irr caiiii.it view i lie pm- 
“ arex-oj i iii, vvbicu iv ll take from the 
" Coniim x tieix’ury lie nett moo ot 
“ £\ 1 4\ s’c liii-' ( ifter al! > vine; credit 

41 for £12.1,0 I t m In 1 ilc-.liuK’d fro u tin* 
“ twen'y j nr o,vn ts iix Hie a u nlm of 
“ their e’ll illy liuidx;, '.vit.in.ii lU'teli 
“ alarm, a tine wn m t!i ‘ Co up iuv 
“ have i ll »atou'<te it ot jr in 

** KngU s i at .'» p‘. c”iii, aid a debt ot 
“ tifiti tmiy mi ions'tei mu in India al 
“ 6 pci cent, ind whilst tlie profits of 
“ then - C mil ti ad. n vu diminished, and 
“ may lie ”\pvted faitiici to diioiuisli; 
•• and i ii If pro its oi tlu trade to 
“ India, it i iy, aic very small. 

“ T , it .v i tsi tic .out of ditectors 
“ are proai ute nun a anting .my sum by 
« way of eo ti i' sumu, to any person 
s< excretion; £ J i>0>), >*it bout the consent 
•* of the court of proprietors to caea spe- 
** cifie gram, this court observe with *«»•- 
tc prise, itut mere is no clause in the 
“ hill direct in. tie same forms anti at. 
“ teution to t tie rights of I lie proprietors, 
“ to be observ d m tu * granting of near 
u Half a million of their property away. 

“ That tlii' court, for all these reasons, 
<< do recommend to the court of direc- 
“ tort, iuim^lipteiy to interpose and 
** prevent gut passing, of roe bill in tlic 


“ House of Cotntuous, and the most se- 

riatts eonscquences that must ensue to 
“ the vital intei extx of the Company from 
“ such a mensure.” 

The resolution was then .seconded and 
re ail by the rictL 

Alt. Loint i'\< said, he could not refrain 
from ui.ikuu a fc.v obxei i .iiimn. He re- 
eoMccleil vviien the dctiates to vk place in 

: Com¬ 
pany's’Ii liter, m uiy .etitleinen had argued 
with ere.ti t h re, maUtieCi'inpaiiy's Uade 
ivui l 'hu ii- ii.iuicl by tlu* pi irate trade 
of ll.iii.xh xiihje. ;x t jo C'.iixeqiiencc of the 
clurici brine Wi t moic open. And if 
lux meniwry >li t not ven much misgive 
liitn, ids lion. ti U’ii.l , Mr. llutnr) had ar- 
gued in that nuiiinr ; uud he had tuMed 
his co.n it lion, t’.iat wlirdirr the charter 
was open or inn, live private trade could 
never come m coupetitiou with that of 
,! ie L’.i np uy. Hut wtiit did his lion, 
fiion.l x,iy to-day ? Why, his hon friend 
had p oved that tin* article* in which the 
Company dealt came home to tiicat Bil¬ 
lon atlii'f the pik;c w ficli the Company 
pan!, by pt.v.i'•• traders. Never, thcic- 
t'ue, wax tie uioic a - tonished in bis life, 
than when his lion, tnend fial urged his 
.iigam‘nts with ro^.iril to the injury done 
11 l.i • C oop iny’s trade. And be t,msted 
th it li • ho i. friend would not think hiui 
a It’xs holiest man because lie, could not 
agree in liiosc arguments; which lie cer¬ 
tainly co ild nut. 

With respect to the situation of the 
ship owtieix, he must say that the merits 
of their caw; lout not been fnitty consi- 
tiered. In the first place, they had built 
very large ships at Hie express desire of 
t»ie Compauv, for their particular traik*. 
Hil l wluc'i ships were lit for no other part 
of the ivoild b it India. The Company, 
therefore, were bound in honour to War 
that riieuui'taiice in niiml. It was “also 
lo lie obx. ived, tint these ships were 
built in a tunc of w ir, when it was ue- 
cessuy that they should piescr.e the ap¬ 
pearance ot men of war, as well as mer¬ 
chantmen. tL was onnecvsaary to call to 
t’ie recoMeetion ot the couit, Hint during 
the latter part of the hue war, three of 
the Company's large vessels had been 
taken for sixty-four gun ships by the 
enemy, who, deceived by their appear* 
mice, kept aloof, and abstained from taltihg 
an easy prey, which would have amounted 
to six millions of money ; and this merely 
because the enemy had taken the mer- 
dimi'men to he ships of war. Their 
property had been effectively protected, and 
many millions of money had been saved 
to them by the wisdom of that"policy. 
Surely, then, there was nothing unjust 
or unreasonable, in distributing so small 
a sum as ^449,785, amongst a body of 
men who had sacrificed so touch of their 
4 1 2 
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mvu iuttreds in complying with the 
wishc' hi ilit* Company. It' the slup- 
oanoi' bad Ix.cii diawii into iln-ir present 
puiniui dilemma foi tin puipme ot effect* 
n • objects putcly compiled with the iu- 
ui-ti <>t the K.ist-Indi.i Company, 'lay 
hail .t light In hr failI) paid I'm their -er 
vires. \Vtn> it jitsi, in was it JiHiioin.ible 
toward' diesr ship-oittnTS to .“ay to 
them, “ ll ii mu, ton lute -.nidus a 
“ v.i't dial o! imnirv liy building jour 
“ ships .liter our moil. Is. It is tine, 

“ you hate lirru pul to emu mou-.expense 
*' in ptoruriug luiiteriiils in a linn: ot 
“ wai ; and it i“ true t\e hate an,lined 
“ enormous aikanlagis liy you. lomp'i- 
“ .lure with our wishes; lint now that 
“ peace li e> at rived, we find Hut lour 
“ >hip> are no longer of am me, and 
“ we litiil timl we can pint me otlicis 
“ which will .nullci oar pmpn-e just as 
“ well, for li,ill pi ce.” \V..» tluit lan- 
gnaue lit in he used hy a pnhliet oinp.niv. 
honsiing <>t it-, limmui, and pluming it¬ 
self upon its iot.giiiy ? Simly, it they 
amid tied the snip-ownas in xnrli a 
immiur, it might be ti nly .-aid, ili.it they 
had no honour or juMicr at all ; and, 
that ill'll.id oi being a tr'pcs’i.iW, a li- 
lieial, :<iu! Iionouialile (null ot nun, Huy 
noiihl 1" notiii'ii. nun ■ no) le—h,>ei 
Si band of low U ah"'-, who would take 
adiily adiaui.i eotili' - 11 u.iiitu, in which 
liiciinislance-had pltued them. The ho¬ 
nour ot a nil id rummeiei.il comp.my ought 
to hi ile.uei toil ihiui any othn mii'idem- 
tion ; loi when it lost iis lenioui, all con 
fidenee in its inheritv a, d lair dealing 
eiiistd. trood Cod ! nil the peJirv k mu 
of halt :i million, wonlil that lump my, 
who can n d on Hade w i)li sixty million-- oi 
inliahilnnls, win iroiciued a leiuluiy 
larger than the dominion' ot anv potentate 
in l.vnope, ton lie usque of niuh nni'i’nu 
their i haia» iei and eiulit in the noi'd, 
h/ such mean and peity calculations ? 
V/a* it lo he -uppo-eil that the ship- 
otinets would have conImtied to have 
limit ship- of tnchi* and (iiteen limuhed 
tons hmthen, in a time of war, if they 
had the least idea ihat upon the return of 
peart, they should lie turned adrift?— 
What was tlie leuMin of having such 
huge ships ? Why, the obvious motive 
was. to deceive the enemy by having it 
supposed that they were ships of war. 
iiut tiimthet amt a more substantial mo¬ 
tive was, that if the uiemy should come 
pear them, bv being well aimed, they 
would give himsueh a teocplmti as would 
cure him of bis tcmcnty in future. It 
might he true that the Company, upon the 
return of peace, might lie able to procure 
freight at fourteen instead of twenty-six 
pound* per ton : but they ought to ba- 
laucc the advantages they had derived 
from theii old friends, against the scale of 
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economy. .Supposing, however, that these 
ships line unable to defend themselves 
against i egiil.tr men of war, it must be ad¬ 
mitted, that they were ipnte proof against 
thedrpii'il.itnms ot piiiatm.s: and was 
it nothin'.’, to save the t'onipmiy’s property 
against the mbberitn ot licensed piiva- 
tcers? Would that haVe been the case 
if small ship' had been employed dur¬ 
ing tin* war ? Could they have kept off 
piivateeis ? ( uiainly not. They would 
iiav been at the mercy of cveiy armed 
uiehboit, and might have been picked 
up hy half dozens at a tune, its bail been 
proved l'j the experience of last war 
with iV'p’ el to i he ships of [invale traders. 
The ateoml pi:t ot tlie case m Uvor of 
the ship-owner was with icgard to the di¬ 
mensions ni tni'ii vessels, and upon that 
irioiiml a gnvt deal iv.ii to he said in 
tlieirlavoi A laigc ship must be built 
at 11111111,'Jy nunc propoiiuui.mle an ex¬ 
pense than a modeiau sized one; and 
mi llii' hm'oii, that the pnecol small 
manuals lime no piiipiniioti in t’..gi of 
larce ones. lie iecu!lei ted i‘i it the 
(oinmittee fur in.ina.uiig tee .if,. 1 ,s ot 
the I'a.ldiiiclmi canal had resinteo, alter 
ma.-li emi’uh’i.itioii, upon l.’niilu:.; 'tuall 
hulls m puh’ieme lo l.n go ones. iacuu-o 
liny Knew mi\ will tn.it liny mil,I pur- 
I’h.i-e sin.d| limber , ( t a nmeli me..pel 
i lie, ami m gimlet qii.u.litn s liian ] tigr 
limber It sbniilil lie i mlleeted, liieie- 
I'uie, lo what an emumeiis cxpcii-e tlie 
-slup-owneis isid In eu pul mi pint ba-iing 
tiiulier '.otahle tor the puipuse-ol build¬ 
ing laige levels. Tin Company siioald 
consider, that if w.i' not the uiteiesl of 
the geiilleineii slop owneis lo liuihl a ship 
ot ti-iuicen liiiudied tons fun then, wl, n 
they might hate built twool seu-u i.un- 
dieil tons eiicli, for an lutiuboly less e\- 
peii'e ; besides w Inch, liieir n-k iv.i« in¬ 
finitely iiicieasul ■ for if a sh.p of foui- 
teenhiiudjcd tons went down, flic whole 
was lost; whereas, it diet li.id two slops 
of scien Intudred imi', tlicic was uot i .e 
same piohability ol both going down, 
and consequently the ship owners' loss 
Mould not be so gieai. Besides, it ivas 
notorious that a small ship had a better 
eli.iuce in eombating the perils of the 
seas than a large one. All seafaring men 
admitted, that a moderate sized ship 
stood a much better chance of weather¬ 
ing a storm than a larger one ; therefore, 
in that point of view, the East-India 
ship-owner had a much greater risk to 
run on account of tlie size of his ship 
than the private trader. The question 
was, how mueh the Company saved by 
the decrease of the freight since the lime 
the present owners first entered their ser¬ 
vice ? '1 hey ought to consider, whether 
those gentlemen could now any longer 
afford to continue their services upon the 
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present terms. Supposing the ship-owners 
took £1 per ton less, the Company still 
Humid cousidet liow long the war Inis 
lasted, tor that was the fair mode of 
arguing the que-iion Cndouhted!) there 
was a great (teal (■> be -aul on both sides ; 
Htui the point o.i- 4l n to he av, rt.lined by 
a just balance of all that timid be alleged 
«m each. He must ob.-env, i!’,.it when 
he voted for giving them redress, it was 
a qualified vote , it w;e not a vote to give 
every ami eight or ten pounds per ton, 
in addition to what lie ahead) hid, hut 
to give each man that which the fair 
justice of lti-v r rn-ivqunid. He did uof 
vote for the idea ol givin" one m.ei more 
tlim anothet it;mn i cot: •id-nation vvhe 
titer that man hid mi-iui inp-re-t than 
another l'he Comp ill) stuiuid eonsider 
the ease ot each owmi aecording to the 
i-Hwot its ii,i-i its. Whenever the dis 
p'llmtiim took place, it Humid pioceetl 
on proirij.h of equity and imp.ufiaht). 
.Vow, with nv.ird to the sum of £6, 
c«irami) In- had no nh-a tint that sum 
should lie liven to every man. It struck 
him that it this £/. pn ton was to bt’ di- 
vidul ,uim:i -st the ship-owners, the eo'iif 
ou-.'ln tocon-itler the uumhij ot vu\ iges 
which e it ii -in|) hail peritnined. Some 
onucis iioyht i> - entitled to/'in, otiu r< 
£7, and oiht-n Cl; hot certainly each 
owner uu.-hi n-n r*» u-ciive the-amc spe- 
cilie sum It w.i- m-ctsvir) to make this 
•listiueti-ia in oirh r iti.it people might 
not go foitli with the idea th it this Coin- 
pan) knew nothing of the due. adminis¬ 
tration of ils mat me atfan's lie tiustcd 
and hoped, however, I Inn some good 
reason would In* given wh) the Company 
were to give ,£jli pir ton, when their 
vtoinls eouhi now he carried at £1 1. For 
ic*aliy a dmp tuna cent, per ri ut. w.»s so 
enoi'tioiis licit it ceitainly drseivcd rou- 
ftideiation, lie w is undoubtedly the ad¬ 
vocate for a lair and liberal allowance; 
but some teieieiico should be had to the. 
wans of the Com pain to enable them to 
do what their owu sense of justice dic¬ 
tated. The sum of £Hi per ton did ap¬ 
pear enoimoii.s under the pu-seui circum¬ 
stances ot the Company. If the ship, 
own us had net le a had baigain, however 
deplorable rneir condition might he, still 
if the Comp my could not alford t,» do 
what their di-position inclined them to 
do, they were hound in justice to them¬ 
selves to -top slant, in Older that they 
might not tut ail injury and ruin upon 
their own alfaiis. The .ship-owners were 
certainly in a pitiable state, but it appear¬ 
ed to him to be impossible, from the pre¬ 
sent state of the Company's funds, that 
they could afford to give such a sum as 
was proposed. The best way would be 
far the Company and the ship-owners 
to arrange matters like mart anrt wife, 


upon the best terms they could. The 
.ship-owners must be content with what 
tlicv .-nub 1 get, and in-l-l to the pres¬ 
sure ot events wlmii the;, eouhi not 
control. As far, hnacici-, m' a due at¬ 
tention to tin- muds ot the Company 
would permit, he (Mr. 1. did t spew 
that they would act libi.d!) and justly 
towards the owners. Suppose j it Humid 
lie revolved, that the Comp my mould 
have small ship-, must meted lot their 
use, wii il would the) do with tin- large 
ones ah'-ady in t \istcucc? Would they 
break them up, or would they consign 
them to rot i t poll ? What would he the 
u-e ot ships of Nitrto''u oi tit teen imn- 
dred unis liurtlieu, when lying m port? 

It was quite idle to suppo-o that such a 
eondiiet would he wise polic). Thai those 
--hips must be employed as long as they 
wire tit for service was quite entuin; 
but if the Hilp-owueis eouhi tint alibitl 
In roiilhmc their s-rii-'is at the prr.sent 
rale ot allowanei, ll.iy would be dtn'en 
to tin- necessity ol giving up their ion- 
ttacts altogether, and sunning the pe¬ 
nalty of their bonds to tin it own mill. 
But would the Company be heneliled if 
ni.itIc<s were driven to licit extremity? 

( ci I.mil) not. They would be obi. ;ed to 
build new ships upon a totally diffcient 
plan, and they would lu: compelled to 
Inifeit the advantage of having ship? 
lead) nude to their hand, and admirably 
adapted to (In-ii set vice lint it appear¬ 
ed to bun tivat the consideration of honor 
oitvrln to la paiaiiumnt. Il was not be¬ 
cause the piesent rate of freight at market 
was twelve or tom teen pounds |ier top 
that the Company should icIum- to act 
up to the dirt.it; s ol hono: and eon- 
si u-itee, in satislviup the first demnuls of 
faithful servants. An lion, director had 
told hi in that the gic.iti-st diiliculty which 
Hie Company had found, was in making 
an agreement by which ail par'ies could 
stand When that was the ease, was it 
Miipri.-it g that the owners of ships should 
be unwilling to abide by a bard bat gain ? 
If the Company insisted upon the per- 
totmauee of the conttarts with the ship- 
owners, already in existence, the uecfflJ- 
miy conseqie-iiee would bt, that those 
ship-owners must, lot theii own preser- 
vatioit, break through the treaty. These 
gentle men had come forward with a fair 
and undid statement of their c<r>e; and 
if their pr.t)er was dismissed unheard, 
it might le- truly said, that the Company 
had obliged them to break through their 
contract ; but he sincerely hoped that no 
little mean idea of saving » few thousand 
pounds would deter a meat commercial 
Company front a faithful discharge of a 
duty which they owed to themselves and 
to their servants. 

(To be co*tinvert.) 
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Memoir relative to the Translations of 

the Rnererl Scriptures, at Seraiupore, 

March 1816 . 

It is bow tt*u years since wo matured 
the plan of giving the Scriptuies in the 
various I in-pugcs of India, taken in its 
widest seiiii', as embraemg Chinn and 
the countries which lie between that coun¬ 
try ami Bengal. In this, our object was 
sot to act ou the plan of excluding others, 
but to secure, to the utmost of our (tower, 
the accompliohrueut of the work. At 
licit time, iinlo' d, there was not an indi¬ 
vidual within the verm? of our knowledge, 
who liad engaged in the woik ; amt that 
others hare since been excited to en¬ 
gage in the sum* undertaking, we ac, omit 
clear gain to the cause. At the cud of 
ten years, it may not lie improper to 
pause, and take a review of what has 
been actually accomplished, as it may af¬ 
ford mailer for gratitude, and ground 
for encouragement, relative to what re¬ 
mains. U'liat has been done w ill a;i()ear 
from the present state <>f the different 
versions as they stand at press. 

In the course of the past year, tin* Pen¬ 
tateuch has been piiuied otf in the Orissa 
language. T.iis fully completes that ver¬ 
sion of the Scriptures, and thus the whole 
at tiie Sacred tirades are now published 
in two of i lie languages of India, tlui Ben¬ 
gali aud the Orissa. 

Ui the Sanskiit, the Historical Books 
have been completed at press. In this ,m 
cleut language, therefore, the parent of 
nearly all tiie rest, three of the five parts 
hi to which we divide the scriptures, are 
both translated and published --the New 
Testament, the Pentateuch, and the His¬ 
torical Books. Two remain, the Magio- 
grapha, which is now put to press, ami 
•he Prophetic Books, the tiausintiou of 
which is nearly finished. 

lu the Hindi language, the Historical 
Books arc printed nil': three filths of the 
wjjole Scriptures are. therefore, published 
in tins language. The Uagingrapba is ul- 
90 put to press, ami the IhOjilielic Books 
translated, ft was mentioned in tiie last 
memoir, that the second edition of the 
New Testament iu this language was near¬ 
ly finished i it is now iu circulation. 

In the Mahratta language, the H is tori- 
fal Books arc nearly printed off: the Pen- 
s&teucb and the New Testament have 
bean long iu circidation. These fire are 
the languages iu which the Old Testa- 
meat ,k moat considerably advanced at 
tress. After tlptae, rauks the Sldkli? in 
wjjich the New Testament is printed off, 
tbe Pentateuch putted nearly to the 
MuL of Exodus. 


Ill the Chinese, tiie Pentateuch is putt 
to pres-; hut various ciicnmstauccs have 
concurred to retard the printing. The 
method of printing with moveable types 
being entirely ucw in that language, much 
time is netvsMuily requisite to oriug it to 
a due degree of pvifectiou. The ^resent 
type in which we me printing, is the 
fourth in size which we have rut, each of 
which lias sustained u gradual reduction-. 
'This la-1, m which we are printing both 
file Pentateuch auil the Epistle.-, is so for 
rt'lin ed, that, while a bcaiv.itnl legibility 
is pre.Mii veil, the whole of the Old Testa¬ 
ment will be coinjni-od in little more 
than the si/.e of an |-,nglish octavo Bible, 
and the New Testament will be brought 
into nearly the same iiuinhei of pages as 
mi English New Testament. The im¬ 
port ime of this, in .-living nnper, and in 
mi:!e:;n:' the Scriptures porlnbl.*, appear¬ 
ed such as to indiuv ns to ti.-u t ie delay 
wlurli would lx* un ivoidaldv occasioned 
from every chm.ieti-r I rein; rat anew both 
for the New and Old To-tarn 'lit. Ano¬ 
ther cimimsimiee, ho icier, h is added 
to the delay : while preparing these types, 
ive put to piess an element my wmk in 
(Jhiiie-e, under tlic name of “ Claris Si- 
inca,” which, when once beg.tu it was 
teqaisiie to linisli. This work, together 
with the text and a tian.slation of the 
Tu-hipih , a small Chinese w e k, added 
l>y way of appendix, forms a tolumeof 
moic than si.\ lmndred qnmto pages. Be¬ 
llin' it was fully completed, however, we 
iveie teqaesled to print brother .Morri- 
s m'» Grammar; mid this work it appear¬ 
ed desirable to finish aKo with as little 
delay as possible. The unavoidable eiu- 
ploymeut of our Chinese types uui work¬ 
men in printing these elementary works, 
which together exceed nine hundred 
pages, has of course much retarded the 
printing of the Scriptures; bat as the 
last of these works will he finished by 
the end of August, we hope in future to 
proceed in printing the Seriptines with 
little or no interruption. This prepara¬ 
tory work, however, if it has retarded the 
mere printing of the Scriptures, has not, 
boeu without its advantages in imp o-ing 
the translation of them. In this d’part- 
incut much progress has been m nle: id 
addition to the New Testament, the 
translation of the Old is advanced nearly 
to tiie end of the prophet Ezekiel. 

In the Telinga language, the New Tes¬ 
tament is more than half through the 
pres*. Iu the Untj also, the New Testa¬ 
ment ig printed nearly to the end of the 
epistle to the Romans. Three of the four 
ttospels are Wished in the Pushtoo or 
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Afghan language, the Bulochu, and the 
Aasmcse. Tlwse lu which Matthew 
is either finished Or tiea'iy bo, are the 
Kurniit'/. the Kunhumt, the iMiiltloi, 
the Simlhi, the Kashmir, tin* Bikatiir, 
the Nepal, the Oodnrpore, the Marawar, 
the Jwypore, the Khassi, and the Bur- 
man l.uieuages. 

From fhis sketch the present slate of 
the translations may easily be seen. It 
will appear, that the whole of the Scrip* 
turcs hare been published in two of the 
langoa?' s of India ; the Xe.v Tesramcnt, 
the Pentateuch, and the Historical Books, 
In four; the New Testament end the 
I’entar uch in lire; the New Testament 
alone, in six ; four or the Gospels, in 
eight; and thice of them in twelve of 
the lausuagcs of India : while in twelve 
others, types are prepared, and the Go9- 
pcl of .Matthew is in the press. 

Having tints given a brief view of the 
present state of the various versions, re¬ 
lative to both tmn-laling and piinting, 
wc now wish to lay before the public a 
few ideas respecting I be rations lan¬ 
guages spoken in India, of which the pre¬ 
scut advanced state of the wot It lias put 
us in possession, hot with which wevure 
not fully aeipiaintctl at the begnniug or 
the work. 

To those who examine, with actitic.il 
eye, the lanirua.e.s of India alirady eini- 
inciaicd, it will appear, Mia! they fotiu 
two classes; tho-e which owe their mi- 
gin wholly to ilie Sanskiit, and tiiore 
which have a certain affinity with 'lie 
Chinese in its colloquial medium ; the on¬ 
ly way, indeed, wherein any language can 
be connected with the < lime-c, as its 
written m ‘dium stands distinct, from eve- 
ly alphabetic language, ii> characters 
being formed on a tot illy different prin¬ 
ciple. The inono.-.yllai,ic swem, howe¬ 
ver, witli its tones, and the peculiar pro 
.nuuciati'on of theGliiu. se colloquial me¬ 
dium, tin iwti from its deficiency in cer¬ 
tain -sounds, have evidently so affected 
certain languages spoken near China, as 
to filter the sound of many letters of Hie 
alphabet, aud to give the languages them¬ 
selves a cast of sb peculiar si nature, as 
cannot be accounted for without a refe¬ 
rence to the Chine-,* system. Such is the 
case, in various degrees with the Siamese, 
the Burnmn, the Khassi, and the Tibet 
languages. That the Chinese language 
had either originated, or greatly affected, 
the languages in the vicinity of Chiba, 
Was more than suspected by us mafijr 
fears ago, as Welt as that a knowledge of 
Chinese would throw much light on these 
languages; which, added to its own In¬ 
trinsic value. Induced us to determine on 
commencing the study of this language, as 
early as thirteen years ago. 

Bat R isio those languages Which owe 
their,origin to the Sanskrit, a clast by 


far the most numerous, that we would 
now call the aifeniion of the public. To 
give the Sci ipi uves iu these, ,i*>er the ac¬ 
quisition of the parent l-nuti ute, oid one 
or two of tin’ chief rogii.iU' bruin ne«, ap¬ 
peared, from the hrginuiutr, aw uk bv no 
in-ans involving insuperable difficulties; 
and our o; inion relative to the importance 
of the object, .nut t ieceriuiruy with wiiich 
it eau be aecoDiplislie.), is now by no 
means altered. Hut iu our prosecution 
of it, we have found, that our id.-a- rela¬ 
tive to the nuiutier of languages which 
spring tioui the Sanskrit, were far from 
being nccnratc. 'Hie fact is, rbai in this 
point of view, India is r«» this d.n almost 
an unexplored country. 'I'itiit «ight or 
nine branches bad sprung from that grand 
philological loot, the San-ki ii. ivc well 
knew ; luu wc imagined that ti.o Tamil), 
tin* Kuril,no, the Teliima, the, Gnzrncti, 
the Ori-sa, tin- Beau ill, the Mabratta, 
the I’uujiibi, and the Ilindoostani, com¬ 
prised nearly all the coll.uer.d luanches 
spiiugiug from the Sanskrit lauguage; 
and that all the rest w ic vaiictn-s of the 
Hindi, aud some ot Hum, indeed, little 
better than, jargons scarcely capable of 
com eying ideas 

Hut although wc entered on our work 
with Hum* idea--, we weie uliimately con¬ 
st!. lined to rclounii'li them. Kir-t, one 
language was lonnd to differ widely from 
the Hindi iu point of ter inuiu.ii, then 
another, audio no great a degiec, that 
the idea ot their being diah cl- ot the Hin¬ 
di seemed -e.imiy tenable. Yet, while 
tliey were found to possess terminations 
tor the ii.mils aud verbs distinct from the 
Hindi, they were found as complete as 
the Hindi itself; and wc at length per¬ 
ceived that we might, with as much pro- 
pi ioty, term them dialects of th'* Mali rat¬ 
io or the Henqali language, as of the 
Hindi. In Uet, we have ascertained, 
that there are more than twenty lan¬ 
guages, composed, it h true, »f nearly 
the same vvotd.s, nod all equalty related 
to the common parcul, the Sanskrit, but 
each possessing a distinct set of termina¬ 
tion-, and, therefore, having equal claims 
to tie* tide of distinct cognate language*!. 
Among these, we number the Joy pore, 
the Bruj, the Ooduyporc, the IVrkauur, 
the Mulluni, the Marawar, the Mngud* 
(or South Babur,) the Sindh, the Myth#, 
the Wucb, the Kutch, the llaruti, the 
Kosbula, (See. languages, the very name* 
of which have scarcely readied Europe, 
but which have been recast)! red as rti*- 
tiuct languages by the natives of India, 
almost from time immemorial. 

That these languages, tlmugh differinjtt 
from eacli other only in their termination* 
and a few of the words they contain, out 
scarcely he termed dialects, will appear, 
if we reflect, that there if* i» India no ge¬ 
neral lau^unfc current, of which they ctth 
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■be supposed to be dialects. The Sans¬ 
krit, the parent of them all, is at present 
die current language of no country, though 
tpoben by the learned nearly throughout 
India, its grammatical apparatus too, 
ttic most copious and complex perhaps on 
earth, is totally unlike that of any of its 
various branches. To term them dialects 
of the Hindi is preposterous, when some 
of them, in their terminations, approach 
nearer the Bengali than the Hindi, 
while others approximate mote nearly to 
the Mahratta. The fact is, indeed, that 
the latest and most exact researches have 
shown, that the Hindi has no couutry 
which it. can exclusively claim as its own. 
Being the language of the Musulmau 
courts and camps, it is spoken in those 
cities and towns which hard been fot me - 
ly, or are unwr, the sea't of iMusuluian 
prince s ; and in general by those Musul- 
mans who attend ou the pet sous of Euro¬ 
pean gentlemen in almost every, part of 
Iudia. Hence it is the lauguagOQf which 
most Europeans get an idea before any 
other, and Which, indeed, in many in¬ 
stances, terminates their philological re¬ 
searches. These circumstances have led 

‘i 
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to the supposition, that it is the language 
of the greater part of Hindustan ; while 
the fact is, that it is not always under¬ 
stood among the common people at the 
' distance of only twenty miles from the 
great towns in which it is spoken. These 
‘ speak their own vernacular language, in 
Bengal the Bengali, and in other coun¬ 
tries that which is appropriately the lan¬ 
guage of the country, which may account 
tor it circumstance well known to those 
gentlemen who All the judicial depart¬ 
ment ; namely, that the publishing of the 
Houorahle Company’s Regulations in Hin¬ 
dustani has been often objected to, ou 
the ground that in that language they 
would he unintelligible to the bulk of the 
people in the various provinces of Hin¬ 
dustan. Had this Idea been followed up, 
it might hare led to the knowledge of the 
fact, that each of these vaiious provinces 
has a language of its own, most of them 
nearly alike in the hulk of the words, but 
differing so widely in the grammatical 
terminations, as, when spoken, to he 
scanely intelligible to their next neigh¬ 
bours. 


LITEUAKY AND PHILOSOPHICAL 
INTELLIGENCE. 


April 12, there was a meeting of the 
Asiatic Society at Calcutta, at which the 
Bight Honorable the Karl of Moim 
presided. Mr. Siddous, rciddcnt at Dcn- 
coolen, and Mr. Cray, were elected rneni- 
‘bers. Professor John Play fait was pro¬ 
posed as an houorury member by the pre¬ 
sident. At this meeting specimens of 
* timber from Kuniaoon, with adcseiiptivc 
memoir, were presented to the societv, 
by the Bight Honorable the President. 
The specimen!) art* of holly-oak and pine. 
The holly la said to attain the height of ten 
or twelve feet, and.is found uear streams. 
':TBe oak No. 1. called Timsoo,. is gene- 
' Tally sixty or seventy feet, the trunk and 
chief branches covered with moss. Ou 
the Kftl *hee hill, sonic Timsoo trees have 
been observed so large as, if squared, 
would give a tiftibcr fifty feet in length, 
With a mbit solidity of at least twenty- 
-four inches each way. The acorn is ob- 
' 'long, and an iiirh aud a half in length. 
“The bark is fit for tanning. There are 
three other kinds of onk, Uoomo, Bulash- 
. ing, and Burbnlai the Trunks of the lat¬ 
ter two ate fffuch twisted and curved. 
The oak ahd chbsnut, which compose the 
‘Unrests of (Shoudaun, are uot to be met 
With north of* that pergnnuah. The four 
specimens at pine, Sensing, Taushing, 


Oonmr, and Leiushing, were produced in 
fidfttnu. The Oonmr or silver fir, found 
throughout Bootau, attains the height of 
eighty or ninety feet, the diameter of the 
stem neat (lie gioiuui being noi more than 
three to four feet. The fruit, wlieu ripe, 
is said to yield a colour somethinglike In¬ 
digo by expression. The pines found in 
Kuniaoon are the Cheer and Deodar. 

A memoir relative to a survey of Kunia¬ 
oon by Captain Webb was comuutuicatcd 
by the Piesident. In detailing the princi¬ 
ple on which the survey has fceeu made. 
Captain Webb observes that it might be 
desirable that sdtnc approach to a physical 
map should he made, with a view to faci¬ 
litate geological and mincralogleal' re¬ 
searches. It cannot be doubted, he adds, 
that the mouutaiu districts contain the 
precious metals, from the well known 
fact that the kauds of almost evciry moun¬ 
tain stream are assiduously washed for 
gold at the points where their rophflty 
diminishes. The tribe f>f people Who 
follow this avocation are denominated 
Boksa, and their employment is by ge- 
mirat report attended with'ample profit. 
The gold ddrt supplied by the rivers of 
Africa has long made an Opinion cur¬ 
rent in Europe, that; wfne lofty central 
land exists,‘Which may rivalSotith Ante- 
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rica in its mines of ; precious metals, and 
the same speculation seems no less appli¬ 
cable to the mountains of central Asia, 

Captain Webb has included in his sur¬ 
vey the elevatiou of upwards of thirty 
peaks in the Himalaya range, most of 
which arc risible from the plains. The 
highest peak he has ascertained to be 
twenty-five thousand six hundred and 
sixty-nine feet above the level of the sea, 
iat. 30. 21. 51.7. long. 79.48.39. 6. The 
geucral direction of tiie snowy chain is 
from W. N. W. to B. S. E. Captain Webb’s 
memoir comprises the latitude, longitude, 
and elevation of about one hundred ami 
thirty places. The industry and talent 
displayed by this distinguished officer are 
likely to contribute largely to the stock of 
scientific research. 

A workeutitied Researches in America, 
dedicated to the Society and presented b/ 
the author, was communicated by the 
secretary. We hope for auother oppoi- 
tunity of noticing the curious subjects 
which are dicussed in this publication* 

A letter was read from Professor Oer¬ 
sted, Secretary to the Royal Society of 
Copenhagen, presenting the transaction 
of the society and a set of geographical 
charts of Denmark. The communication 
was made by Dr. Waliigh. Professor 
Oersted requests that a literary corres¬ 
pondence may be opened between the two 
societies. 

Tiie researches of the learned in Dcn- 
maijt have for some time turned towards 
the Asiatic origin of the languages oj^ the 
north. Oue of them has made a detailed 
comparison between the ancient language 
of Scandinavia and other Europcau lan¬ 
guages, ancient as well as modern. This 
comparison Bhews a striking resemblance 
between :he old Scandinavian language 
and the Greek, jn its most ancient form. 
The great resemblance which has been 
already traced between the northern lan¬ 
guages and the Persian, has been proved 
by one of the Danish Sevan*. It was re¬ 
solved that the thanks of the Asiatic So¬ 
ciety, and a set of their Researches, be for¬ 
warded to the Royal Society of Copen¬ 
hagen. 

A letter was also read from the Secre¬ 
tary to a Literary Society established at 
Prince of Wales' Island, requesting a cor¬ 
respondence with the Asiatic Society. 

It was resolved that a copy of the Re¬ 
searches he presented to the Literary In¬ 
stitution at Prince of Wales’ Island. 

Lieutenant Bolleau, commanding the 
Nepal escort, has presented to the So¬ 
ciety a number of Hindu idols, and other 
articles, chiefly constructed of brass, which 
he had collected during his residence in 
Ihe valley of Nepal, 

lieutenant B- Tayjpr, of the Bombay 
establishment, has forwarded to'the So* 
Asiatic Jownt.—-No, 24>. 


ciety a stone sarcophagus dog out of the 
foundation of some ancieut rains within 
eight miles of Bushire. ft contained^ 
when discovered, the disjointed bones of 
a human skeleton, which had perfectly re¬ 
tained their shape, till a short time after 
their exposure to tiie atmosphere, by the 
removal of the lid, which was fastened 
by metallic pegs. The lid is an entire 
slab of a micaceous mineral, and the 
vessel is of calcareous sandstone. It is 
the second of the kind that has been dis¬ 
covered, and differs both in form and ma¬ 
terial from the coffins generally found, 
which tire of an oblong figure with Obtuse 
extremities, and composed of baked clay. 
They are found at the depth of one fathom 
from the supfgpe of the earth. 

That however which is now presented 
to tiie society, was discovered encom¬ 
passed by solid masonry, in which jott 
sufficient space had been (eft, at the depth 
of three fathoms, to contain the sar¬ 
cophagus j and as greater care and more 
durable materials had been used in this 
mode of burial, it would lead to the con¬ 
clusion of jits having contained the re¬ 
mains of state individual more than com¬ 
monly distinguished among bis cotem¬ 
poraries. Lieut. Taylor forther observes, 
that the ruins from which the coffin WM 
taken have afforded the materials of 
which the modern town of Bushire has 
been constructed, consisting chiefly . of 
stones of twenty-four inches in length 
by eight in thickuess, composed of lime 
and sand, in hard blocks, and partly of 
a mineral formed of minute shells and 
particles of silex, imbedded in a tough 
base of carbonate of lime. The hoa. 
Captain Maude, of his Majesty's ship 
Favorite, has charge of this proposed 
addition to the museum of the society. 
The same officer has also charge of three ■»- 
models of boats used by tbe uatives of 
the Persian gulph, two of them for tbe - 
transport of merchandize on the open 
sea, and the third as fishing boats and 
coasters. Tbe former are caned Dow 
and Bateel, and the latter Bugayah. 
These models are transmitted by Biz W» 
Brace, the British resident at Bushire, 

The right honorable tbe President com¬ 
municated an account of tbe Hindoo raise 
of Prambanan, situated about tot miles 
from Gugyscarta and thirty from 8nra- 
carta, on the island of Java, written by 
Mr. Crawford. The temples of which, 
tbe remains are minutely described,' Srp 
not considered to be of very remote an¬ 
tiquity. They are built of a hard, dark 
and heavy species of basalt, which tonsil 
to be, by Dr. Horsfieid, the chief com¬ 
ponent part of the mountains of Java. 
No mortar appears to bate been used hi 
the construction of tn&jdpf, the 
stones being fastened to each other by 
VOL. IV. 4 K 
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grooves. 'J*hey seem to have been de¬ 
dicated to the worship of Budd’ha. Mr. 
Crawford is of opinion that the buildings 
of Praiubanan are not the work of nu- 
tives of the country, but of foreigners. 
Hinduism, or at least tbc doctrines of 
Jludd’ha, he calculates, flourished in Java 
for a period of about live hundred years, 
when the emigrations from India ceasing, 
or becoming less frequent, the Javanese 
were left to themselves, and the monuments 
erected from that time until the utter 
overthrow of Hinduism, a period of 
iporo tlinu a century, evince the rude 
state of the arts among them, and seem 
to shew that they were incapable of con¬ 
structing the edifices in question without 
foreign aid. A strong argument in favor 
of the conclusion is that during the 
lapse of three hundred and thirty-eight 
years, since MuhaiumadanLm has been the 
prevailing faith, they have not construct¬ 
ed a single building that can be compared 
with the rudest of the Iliudtt temples. 
The memoir is exceedingly curious and 
interesting, and reflects the highest credit 
on the industry and ability of Mr. Craw¬ 
ford. 


quarto, the celebrated Persian Diction¬ 
ary, entitled Burhan-i Kateh. 

The following account of this excellent 
work and of the objects of the present 
edition, are given in the Aupemtix to the 
Discourse of tbc Honorable the Acting 
Visitor of the College of Fort William, at 
the Public Diputatious held in July, 1815. 

“ Burlian-i-Kateh, the most copious and 
comprehensive Dictionary of the Persian 
language now extant. 

“ The author of, this valuable work 
styles himself in the commencement of 
his Preface, Muhammad Husain ibni 
Khaluaf ut Tabriz!, with the additional 
poetical title of Durban. He has con¬ 
centrated within the pages of his lexicon, 
the whole of the sterling matter contained 
in the Furhungi Jiihnngiri; the Mujhaul 
Furs of Sururi, and the Surinue Sulae- 
tnani, together with descriptions of the 
most useful articles of the Materia Medica 
as given in the Suhah ul Adwiyah of 
Husain ul Ansar!; the whole of which 
are arranged in an alphabetical succession, 
according to the plan of European dic¬ 
tionaries. In order to comprize within a 
moderate bulk such a numerous collection 


On Tuesday morning the 6th May last, 
at 5> o'clock, a meeting of the subscribers 
to a new institution to be called the Cal¬ 
cutta .School Hook Society, was held at 
the .college, wheu several preliminary 
rules and resolutions were adopted, and 
ordered to be published at an early pe¬ 
riod, for geuerai information. 
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fefl lgy* 8 ar * announced at Calcutta for 
by subscription, in one volume 


of words purely Persian, together witli 
many Greek, Syriac, and Turkish terms, 
and an extensive variety of metaphorical 
significations compounded of Atabicand 
Persian words, he haR wholly abstained 
from the exhibition of poetical authorities 
in support of his definitions and explana¬ 
tory meanings, as preatised by the author 
of the Juhangiri and others. The value 
of Hite work in manuscript will be consi¬ 
derably enhanced by the labours and exer¬ 
tions of the Editor of this first printed 
edition, in a careful inspection and revi¬ 
sion of the text, a collation of various 
copies, and the ablest assistance of expe¬ 
rienced Native scholars. The topographi ■ 
cal department has beenscqually the sub¬ 
ject of care and attention,—an excellent 
font of types of the Nuskh or Arabic cha¬ 
racter, recently imported from Europe, lias 
been used for the impression, which, con¬ 
nected with a general observation of the 
means most likely to ensure its beauty and 
accuracy, afford every reasonable hope of 
a correct and elegant edition of the best 
manuscript Dictionary of the Persian lan¬ 
guage yet presented to the Oriental world. 
By Captain Thomas Roebuck, Acting Se¬ 
cretary and Examiner in the College of 
Fort William." 

The manuscript has been carefully col¬ 
lated with twelve copies by four learned 
Natives and ultimately revised by the 
Editor himself, who has been careful to 
preserve the text of the Author without 
any change j occasional Persian notes, 
however, have been added by the Editor 
to illustrate obscurities or to correct errors 
io 'tbe text. It may sot be improper to 
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observe that the Burbaui Kateh is rather 
a scarce Dictionary, and that a good copy- 
in manuscript can seldom be had fnr a 
less sum thau 150 rupees, and even the 
best copy will he found to contain many 
errors of the transcriber. 

The Bombay Courier announces an in¬ 
tended translation of the Dijit Gatiila by 
Dr. Taylor, who lately produced a version 
of the Lilavati. It will be made front the 
Sauskrita original, and will he followed 
by a version of the Siuya Siddhautu, with 
a comment and notes by the trauslalor, 
containin'? the most remarkable passages 
of the siddhanta Siromani and other as- 
lrouoiuic.il works of the Himlus. 

Much satisfaction having beeu express¬ 
ed at our Analysis of former numbers of 
(he Pamphleteer, we feel pleasure in 
presenting our readers with a summary 
view of the contents of So. XX, which 
was published ou the 1st October. —I. 
The first article iu the number Ik 1 fore us, 
is an original pamphlet by Kir. Jeremy 
Benfhatn, iu defence of economy in the 
public expenditure against the Itight 
Ilou. George Hose, whose observations 
in support of places, pensions, and sine¬ 
cures, undergo a rigid examination, not 
more interesting ftom the nature of the 
subject than from the author’s peculiar 
styie and mode of tieating it,—'J. The 
second pamphlet is a rcpiiblic.itinn of 
Lord Somers’s Defence of the Constitu¬ 
tion, against the Advocates of Animal 
Parliaments and Universal Suffrage, in 
which the noble author feelingly depre¬ 
cates the attempts of the Reformers under 
pretence of restoring the Constitution to 
it» original purity, to introduce anar¬ 
chical and levelling principles hy the as¬ 
sumption of ap universal right to politi¬ 
cal equality.-—3. The tliiril is a letter 
from the Rev. George Glover to T. W. 
Coke, Esq. of Holkham, containing Ob¬ 
servations on the present State of Pauper¬ 
ism in England; chiefly as it affects the 
morals and character of the labouring 
poor, iu which is well described the ten¬ 
dency of the prevailing mode of admi¬ 
nistering the parish poor-laws, to weaken 
those feelings of independence and self 
respect, which have hitherto operated as 
the spriugs of active ami moral exertion 
in the labouring classes,—and a master¬ 
ly sketch is given of the growth of pau¬ 
perism at an equal rate with the in¬ 
crease of taxation, from which it is in¬ 
ferred that a diminution of our public 
burthens is the only remedy for our 
distresses.—4. Mr. Jacob's Inquiry into 
the Causes of Agricultural Distress, is tbc 
fourth Pamphlet in tbe present number, 
and leads (after touching on several of 


the causes which have been assigned, 
lmt which appear totally inadequate" to 
the production of such an aggravated 
evil) to the conclusion, as in the pre¬ 
ceding letter, that the true cause of the 
general distress is, the enormous bur¬ 
then of taxation, and suggests that as 
some relief from its pressure is neces¬ 
sary, a i eduction of tbe duties on arti¬ 
cles of the first neces-ity, as malt, salt, 
soap, candles, and leather, would be more 
beneficial, because more generally felt 
than tbe property-tax.—5. Sir John Sin¬ 
clair, on the Means of Arresting the 
Progress of National Calamity, follows, 
who differs widely from the two hut- 
meutioned writers, attributing the de¬ 
pression of agriculture, and, through it, 
of manufactures and commerce, to the 
scarcity of money, from a defective cir¬ 
culation, mid proposing suitable remedies 
for the consideration of parliament.—<>. 
We qte next presented with Dr. Maclean’s 
Suggestions for the Mitigation and Pre¬ 
vention of Epidemic aiid Pestilential 
Diaeasus,—having for their object the 
abolition of quarantines, lazarettos, aud 
plague police establishments, which he 
contends, are absurd, inefficient for their 
object, highly prejudicial to commerce, 
aud uu useless aud pernicious expense. 
—7. The Copy of the Report of tbc. Com¬ 
mittee of the House of Commons, upon 
the Petitions against the Employment of 
Climbing Boys iu Chimney Sweeping, 
will he read with interest by every (Mtad 
of the human species. — 8. Sir Eger- 
tyn Brydges’ Reasons tor a farther Amend¬ 
ment of the Copyright Art, arc an in¬ 
teresting Vindication of the' Rights of 
Authors.—9, In a Paper ou the Means 
of reducing the Poor Rates, aud of af¬ 
fording effectual and permanent Relief to 
the labouring Classes, the Policy of a 
liberal system of Colonization is nbly 
enforced by Major Torrens,—10. The last 
Paper in the present uumber is an Ana¬ 
lysis of Mr. Ricardo’s Pamphlet on the 
Depreciation of Hank Notes, by Dr. 
Crurabie, who displays much ingenuity 
aud talent in treating a difficult and in¬ 
tricate subject. '' 

Erratum .— 1 The reader is requested to 
substitute Velleius Paterculus for Vali- 
riut Paterculus In page 547 of this nUM- 
ber. 
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ASIATIC INTELLIGENCE; 


CALCUTTA. 

Since our lust Journal no news of im¬ 
portance has arrived from India which 
throws any additional information on th* 
slate of affairs in the Deckan. We refer 
our readers to the perusal of a large mass 
of interesting intelligence from India, 
which we have been enabled to lay before 
them this month, as well as to the 
London Gazette, which contains the dl*. 
patches from the supreme government to 
the secret committee detailing the particu¬ 
lars of the affhire with tiie Pindaris, the 
substance of which was given in our 
number for last month, Witli our packet 
of newspapers we have also received a 
private letter of so late a dare as July 
last i we ate persuaded it will be read 
with interest, and accordingly give it 
the first place in our Asiatic Intelligence. 
We take this opportunity to advise our 
readers, that while we feel a particular 
obligation towards those correspondents, 
both in India and Europe, who have fovor- 
od, or may hereafter favor us with private 
information, that we can insert none 
which does not bear murks of authen¬ 
ticity ; nor as being the mere vehicle of 
such information, are we to be supposed as 
either favoring, adopting, or rejecting 
any individual opinion in which private 
correspondence may indulge. We also 
are enabled to give some further and inte¬ 
resting particulars of the fall of Hat trass. 


JEttract of a private Letter, dated 
2 d July, 1817. 

The fortresses which the Peishwa in the 
moment of alarm promised should be de¬ 
livered up to the British authority are still 
in the possession of the Mahrdttaa. The 
Peishwa, as head of the Mahra'ta states and 
possessing peculiar authority over those 
fortresses, might honestly promise what 
he may now have no power to enforce, for 
It Id notorious to ail the Mahratta chiefs 
that this promise or treaty was made While 
hit person was under confinement, and his 
orders thus issued would probably have 
little weight with the Killidars of those 
forts, some of which are almost impregna¬ 
ble j We therefore anxiously look for in¬ 
formation of those important pledges of 
tranquillity being peaceably given up to 
Dm British; white they remain with the 
Mahraltaa the storm maybe hushed, ficft’ft 
Cannot be considered as having passed 
away. Trimbukjee was also still at large 
possessed both of the meant and disposi¬ 
tion to stir up the still glowing embers of 
animdsity which have long been rCady to 
bredk out among the Mahratta states. 


The daring and vindictive character of th]| 
man will doubtless prompt him not 
to provide for Ills escape, bat also to fa* 
erease his followers, and with the addi¬ 
tion of the force under his nephew Coda- 
jee Row, lie may in no little time Irooma 
a formidable obat icle to the realization pf 
the prospect of a permanent repose to that 
part of India. He is however closely pur¬ 
sued, and the wise and decisive steps of 
the resident at the court of t'oonahj IT 
seconded’ by GoveAmr Elliot, Will, it U 
to be imped, have a lasting and Saln- 
tary efftet; this state of things added to 
the possession of the fort i esses would 
quell all apprehension of a Mahrgftd 
war. The well appointed army ready 
to be brought into the held by the Bri¬ 
tish governments, the many ahd effec¬ 
tual checks which the Pindaris Mrs 
met whenever they have opposed them¬ 
selves to our forces, and the ever distract¬ 
ed and dashing councils of the native 
leaders, are circumstances whidt are suffi¬ 
cient of themSelvcs to iuduce us to whit in 
a confident hope of a general peace being 
still preserved. 

Sir John Malcolm has arrived at Ca!cu& 
ta, and is much with the governor-general, 
it is confidently reported here that Sir 
Thomas Hislop lias sent the greater part 
of the army into cantonments again, but it 
is supposed that on Sir John's return to his 
duty more active arrangements will' to* 
adopted ; it is certain we must lie on thh 
alert till we get possession of the Peishwa's 
forts, and Triiubukjcc meets ills due* 
Our army, though weli appointed, is not 
too numerous, and is now In particular 
want of European officers. I hope the 
economizing spirit at home will not en¬ 
tirely shut the eyes, of our honorable 
masters to the necessity there is for send¬ 
ing out more cadets. What with the prey- 
sent unsettled state of the dominion* 
of the Nizam, the Beta Raja and 
the Peishwa, apd the constant alarms of 
the Pindaris, our battalions ore ha¬ 
rassed . to ..death, most of them widely 
spread, and commanded by subalterns of 
three or four years standing.. The ' 
political arrangements at Poonah will ne¬ 
cessarily increase our territory, aud the 
subsidiary force can hardly be sufficient 
there. Dyaram has still .successfully 
eluded all pursuit; he is believed stlU 
to be in the Doab', or in Jeyporer 
he has his two sous with him, did 
Borne horsemen. Poor Hereford 1 sur¬ 
vived tjt a few days the storming of. 
Hat trass j he died of an ossification of the 
heart. The pirates in the Bussorali tiulph 
are growing very formidable and can only 
he kept in check by Dm assistance pf 
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larger vessels than those which com* 
jiosc the Company's marine. The inter¬ 
ruption to our trade in that quarter is a 
serious evil and threatens worse conse¬ 
quences than our governments seem to ap¬ 
prehend ; the pirates arc certain of aid from 
the chiefs on the coast. The private trade 
1 hear is doing but poorly every where. 

Lord Moira works hard night and day, 
hut his health is supported wonderfully 
through this anxious time. Governor 
Klliot’s health is much the same, he lias 
never been very stioug since his arrival 
at Madias. 1 have heard nothing by the 
way of Bombay for some time. Adieu ! 

We arc favored with the following 
private letters, which considerably illus¬ 
trate the accounts of the siege of Hat trass. 

Cutup before Hull rase, March 2d, 
1817.—I yesterday, while on duty in the 
trenches, received a letter, from which l 
learn that the news of our camp will be 
acceptable to you j I therefore sit dow n to 
let you know our situation at present, 
though as yet nothing of great conse¬ 
quence has taken place against the fort. 
You will have heard all the p.iitiniiars of 
OUr operations against the Kuttia (town 
of fj ultras*), and how fortunate it was 
for us that Dyaram's folks thought proper 
to evacuate it. The Kuttra is a large 
town, has mauy pucka houses in it, and 
Is said to contain a vast deal of wealth ^ 
the prize agents have laid their hands on 
quantities of merchandize, hales of silks, 
velvets, shawls, &c. &r.>hut as yet have 
pot fallen in with what we are ail most 
"anxious to see, the liaidcaah ; at the same 
time wc are told, there are several tacks 
buried in the place. Had the enemy chosen 
to defend it, I think wc should have lost 
a great number of lives in the stonn; and 
at the same time have stood a good chance 
"Of failing. We breached the right and left 
bastions; there is a sort of glacis which 
covers them so effectually, that nothing 
blit the parapet wall could he seen and 
bred at; after it was knocked down both 
breaches appeared practicable from our 
batteries and 1 believe a storm would 
Save taken (dace on the 23d, if we had 
bad a little more day-liglit, for the troops 
Were all drawn out, the storming and 
'Covering parties told off, and attnally 
iBtoviug off the parade when countermand¬ 
ed. Next morning, after the place was 
ttvacuated, 1 went down to tuke a look at 
the breaches, which appeared so smooth 
from our lately, and to my surprise 
found the rf Jw one totally impracticable, 
hardly a basket full of earth having fallen 
Sato »he ditch ; the left oue was better, 
We might have got over it, but with cou- 
Siderahle difficulty, and not at all if reso¬ 
lutely defended. We had been led to ima¬ 
gine that the ditch was trifling, a party 
of pioneer* were to hare preceded the 


columns with fascines aud sdhdbags to fill 
it up ; it measures twenty-four feet deep, 
ami from thirty to forty wide; it slopes 
downwards on both sides, consequently is 
much narrower at bottom than top. The 
Knttra facing the fort forms our first pa¬ 
rallel against it, a capital trench is car¬ 
ried out to the right", and reaches to with¬ 
in a hundred yards of the ditch; the end 
of it is enfiladed in a small degree by one 
or two of the bastions of the fort, but the 
peopleDyarnm bas,are such infamous shots, 
that not a man has fallen, either in dig¬ 
ging them, or beiug stationed on duty. 
I was sent out from the trenches with a 
few sepoys last night, as a sort of advan¬ 
ced covering parly ; while the men were 
employed digging, and lay down on the 
ground within sixty yards of the ditch for 
about an hour and a half, they must have 
seen ns very plainly, for it was moon¬ 
light, and though they kept up a hot snip¬ 
ing fire, all that time not a man was 
touched; from the sound of the balls, I 
should think they went about twenty 
yards over our heads. From this you may 
conceive wlmt a set of bunglers they are 
at the matchlock. The whole of the bat¬ 
teries were completed last night, and have 
opened this mm mug ; such a number of 
mortars were never, 1 fancy, brought into 
play in this country before; we had also 
a brcachiii" battery of aisguns in the right 
ticut’ll; tlie other breaching batteries are 
on the ramparts and bastions of the Knt¬ 
tra, at present, but I hear the principal 
one of four iweuty-foiir, and four eighteen 
pounders is to be moved out, and erected 
on the road leading fiom it to the fort, on 
a line with the two mortar batteries. 
The distance from the walls of the Kuttra 
to the fort is seven hundred and ten 
yards, a fiuc distance for breaching. The 
inlicr fort or p id ace as it is called, is situ¬ 
ated on a rising ground, and most com- 
pktely commands the whole of the works j 
it is full of pucka houses inhabited by 
Pyaraiu and his family, for l hear they are 
still with him. The shells will play the 
deuce iu this place. It is very generally 
believed in camp that there are not more 
than from five to six hundred fighting 
men in the fort, and I dare say it is the 
case, for we see very few on the works. 
1 think a little of Sir David Ochteriony’a 
management while the negotiation* were 
going on would have gained tiic place; 
Dyomin was very irresolute, aud uo doubt 
would have surrendered the fort if our 
head folks had not shown too much anx¬ 
iety to get it front him; this I fancy gav* 
him an idea that we were doubtful whe¬ 
ther wc were able to take it from hit* by 
force; if they had kicked his Diwan out 
when be first discovered them, it is odd* 
but Dyaram would have knuckled down. 
I was relieved from trench duty this mor¬ 
ning, and am now on duty again over one 
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of the gates o*f the Kuttra to prevent peo¬ 
ple from passing out with plunder; but 
one might as well attempt to stop the 
sun j the camp followers get into the 
* place, heaven knows how, and abso¬ 
lutely charge the sentries in bodies to get 
out again, gravely loaded with odds and 
ends. 

Since writing the above, l have been 
down to the end of the rampart (l 
dare not go farther,) to see how mat¬ 
ters are coming on — they are tiring 
from all sides, shells, shot ami rock¬ 
ets, the chopping in the fort arc alt in a 
blaze ; in short if ! had an enemy in the 
world, I could not wisii him in a worse 
place than in the foit of llattrass—it, 
brings me in mind of Commodore Trun¬ 
nion's battle, round, double headed and 
chain shot, yard-arm and yard arm, and 
plying them with stinkpots ; he says lie 

did for seven glasses. \V-came round 

to the camp to see Dyaram come out of 
his fort to General Aiaishall, who had 
gone down to meet and receive him with 
due rospect; however lie, besides many 
others, as well as General Marshall, were 
disappointed ; for Dyaram after keeping 
them waiting two or three hours in the 
rain would not come. Not only that, but 
he had not even the civility to send word 
to them, nor to wait for him ; however 
the General will pay him off I fancy in 
the end. 

Camp, Hat truss, March Mrf, 1817. 

Yesterday I gave you a long account of 
our operations, but at that time had no 
idea that 1 should so soon have occasion 
to write agam. 1 uni happy to say that 
the fort is now in our possession. Dya- 
ram with a few rliosen followers left it 
about twelve o'clock last night, and our 
troops from the trenches about half an 
hour after marched into the place, and 
made about 650 men prisoners. I ac¬ 
quainted you that our mortar batteries 
were playing; they continued to throw 
shells as quick as they could all day ; 
about ten minutes before sunset one of 
the ten inch ones went right through the 
pucka roof of Dyaram’s magazine, which 
immediately blew up with the most 
dreadful explosion you can conceive. I 
happened to be in the rocket battery at 
the time, looking at the fort to observe 
how the shells went; at first it appeared 
to- me as if the whole of the interior of 
the place was raised up bodily; I then 
saw the flash which was instantly follow¬ 
ed by the loudest report 1 ever heard in 
nty fife; ip a few seconds the whole of 
the fort was hid from our sight by the 
volume of earth and stones which had 
been carried into the air. I looked anx¬ 
iously for it to clear away, expecting to 
see the place reduced to a heap of ruins, 
but to my astonishment found the bas¬ 


tions and ramparts still Stood their 1 
ground ; the earth and dust was raised, 
to an immense height, and presented one 
of the finest sights that can be conceived ; 
it spread and roiled along in the air to a 
considerable distance, before it dually, 
dispersed and fell to the ground. On 
the whole it was a most awful sight. 
Dyaram it seems for two or three days 
back bad been wavering whether to make 
hisTScapc or stand it out: this, 1 fancy, 
decided the business, for about midnight, 
without saying a word to his garrison, 
he, atteuded by about one hundred and 
fifty men, left the fort, and went off lu 
the direction of Uencial Brown's cauip. 
When uc ir it he fell in with a party of 
the 8th dragoons, who instantly charged 
him; they repeated the charge two op 
three times, ami found their swords made 
no iiupre-vion on the enemy ; the fact 
was, that Dyaram and his men were cased 
in armour under their clothes. In this 
affair otic dragoon was killed, Captain- 
Cortlamlt and five more wounded, before 
the alarm was given, and the rest of the 
dragoons on horseback. Dyaram and his 
party had slipped through them, and 
being well mounted, went clear off. 
lly this time two or three other parties 
had taken to their horses, ami were try¬ 
ing to escape I nun the fort; the dragoons 
and some of the irregulars fell in with 
them, and l hear literally cut them to 
pieces. When our infantry moved out of 
tbc trenches to the fort to take posses¬ 
sion, no resistance was made,, excepting 
at one of the gates where Major Agucw, 
of the 11 th, wished to get in; hero a 
parly of the enemy was drawn up, and 
did not seem very willing to let him pass, 
though at the same time they did not fird,' 
but had their matches lighted ; the major, 
to settle the business, gave them a volley 
from his leading section, which killed 
twelve, and drove the rest of them in.' 
He followed close at their heels, but had 
no occasion to fire again. I went in tt) 
look at the place thi« morning ; it is the 
strongest fort I have seen iu India; the 
ditch is exceedingly deep and wide. The 
shells seem to have made dreadful havoc ; 
dead bodies of men and horses were lay¬ 
ing in all directions ; in short, what with 
them and the blowing up of the maga¬ 
zine, the houses and walls were tom to 
pieces, and exhibited a scene of perfect 
desolation. We were told that Dyaram 
had not above six hundred men in it when 
operations commenced, I mean against 
the fort, but it now appears lie had 
twelve hundred of them. One troop of 
the 8th dragoons is still in pursuit of bin*. 
We arc told that he made straight for 
Moorsaun, and that Bngwunt Sing would 
not admit him, in consequence of which 
he shaped his coarse to the Jumna. Some 
an: of opinion that the dragoons will 
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overtake him before lie readies anil 
crosses; however, I fear they have no 
chance. It is generally supposed in camp 
that Moorsauu, and the other forts we 
are to reduce, will give in. I hope they 
may, for trench duty at this time of the 
year, is no trifle; however, wc have 
some desperate warriors in camp, who 
wish they may hold out to the last; these 
bloodthirsty fellows are principally doc¬ 
tors, aides-de-camp, and people who are 
lookers on. 

Force under the command of Major Gen. 

Marshall, before Hattrass. 

Horse Artillery. —1st and 3d troops. 

Cavalry.-Mh aud ‘24th Light Dra¬ 
goons, 3d and 7th Nat. Cavalry, 1st mid 
2d Robillah Cavalry, and the Rocket 
Corps. 

Infantry. —14t'.i and 87lu King’s Foot, 
2d Batl. 1st Rent., 1st Batt. llthRegr., 
2d Batt. 12th Rrgt., 2d Butt. Uilli Rent., 
2d Batt. 25th Rrgt. and 1st Batt, 2!)th 
Regt. Nat. Infantry, and ‘2d Grenadier 
Battalion. 

105 Mortars and Guns, vis. 71 mor¬ 
tars and howitzers, mill 34 battering 
guns (24 and lB-jwuuders) ; exclusive of 
1‘2-pouiulir-i for enfilading. 

Artillery, 7 companies ; 6 companies 
of pioneers, and 1 company of miners. 

Major Aubury, commanding engineer; 
nine engineer officers, assistants. 

Camp before. Jfatruss, 28 tk Feb. 1817. 

My dear Father-.—I have great plea¬ 
sure in informing you that the Rajah’s 
people abandoned the Gunge on the night 
of the 23d instant, aud it was taken pos¬ 
session of by us the next morning. About 
eight hundred of the enemy’s horse, in 
attempting to make their escape, were 
terribly cut up liy a detachment under 
my command. 1 had three rissulus with 
me: one of which was on picquet, ano¬ 
ther in pursuit of a small party of horse¬ 
men, who had made their appearance a 
short time before the last party, so 1 had 
only one rissulu left with me at the time 
The eight hundred horse were endeavour¬ 
ing to make their escape. 1 had only 
nineteen men wounded, whilst the ene¬ 
my were said to have lost, in killed and 
Wounded, about one hundred aud forty. 
The inclosed is the order which was is¬ 
sued by Major General Marshall on the 
occasion. Some of the geueral’s harcar 
rahs have brought intelligence from the 
fort, from which it appears that the Ra- 
^ah seems greatly alarmed, aud is think¬ 
ing of abandoning the fort, aud cutting 
his way through. We have left a side 
open, to cutice him to get out; but iu 
the event of his making any attempt of 
the kind, we are to cat up every man 
that oomee in our way. 


Camp before Ha trass, 24 tk February, 
1817.—The major-general returns his 
thanks to the cavalry for their alertness 
in turning out last night, aud only wishes 
that they had all had au opportunity of 
shewing the bravery which Cornet and 
Adjutant Knox* then evinced. The 1st 
Roil ilia cavalry had the good fortune to 
be in the direction through which a large 
body of Dyarrun's horse were attempting 
to p&>s, and the m.ijor-geueral requests 
Captain Robeits will accept of his thanks, 
and courey to his tneti, and particularly 
to Coruet and Adjutant Ivuox (and the 
Rcssollah he commanded) the sense he 
entertains of this very spirited conduct. 

Our Lahore Ukhars arc to the 17 th of 
March. Bheea Rain Sing, whose great 
crime is the nonpayment of bis reve¬ 
nue, bad been put into confinement, 
and though be declared his utter inability 
to meet the demands of Ruujeet Singh, 
lie is still kept in durnucc. On condition 
of being released, be promised to give a 
handsome Nuzurani, but a cunning 
friend of the Maharajah observed, that 
Bheea Ram had jewels in his possession 
worth two lacs of rupees'. This was 
enough. Confinement might be salutaiy, 
and the same restrictions ou his per¬ 
sonal liberty were continued. The al¬ 
leged poverty of Suifuraz Khan had no 
effect on the determination of Ruujeet 
Singh. The whole province of Mooltan 
seems devoted to pluuder and devasta¬ 
tion. Ram Dyal, the son of Moti Rain, 
aud i^alu Bhowani Das, had written 
from Sirdarpore, about twenty kos to the 
northward of Mooltan, that to the ex- 
tcut of forty utiles round the capital of 
that district there was nothing but deso¬ 
lation. There were no traces of hus¬ 
bandry, the ryots bad fled, and no grain 
could be procured except that which they 
had brought from their own country. 
Meal was twelve seers for a rupee. 

Notwithstanding this lamentable state 
of things, Ruujeet Sing continued un¬ 
moved, and insisted on the full payment 
of the arrears due from Surfuraz Khan, 
Information had been received that Bhola 
Singh had encamped ou the boundaries of 
the Sik’h territories, but when the agents 
of Runjeet Singh requested him to repair 
to Lahore, that his wishes might be 
made known, he replied that he bad no 
hostile intentions, that he had moved to 
the cultivated spot where he then wag, 
to allow his horses to graze and rest 
for a few months! If, however, Kimjeet 
Singh chose to attack him, he had no 
remedy hut to fight. The chief of Bu- 
hawlopore, nevertheless, continued to 
think him a thorn in his side, and bad 

fen'of Colonel Akuadsr Hate, Bengal Cs> 
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repeated his desire of aid from Lahore 
to expel the enemy. 

Dy&rani, after having been denied an 
asylum at Hlmrtpore, fled to the terri¬ 
tory of Jypore, where we understand he 
now remains. It is said that he lias 
joined the force commanded by Mahub 
Khan. 

The eflect produced by the the of the 
mortars ami rockets at Haiti ass was vet) 
great. The kuttiuw.i* several tinn's 0:1 tiir; 
and great numbers ol the enemy wue sup¬ 
posed to have fallen. A preity *un:ut fee 
was rel'iitiei! fiom the foil; but the ene¬ 
my’s shot, although very lar/e were ill 
directed, and did litiie it any dam i;;* 1 . It 
was ai first expected that a practicable 
bunch woiiH be formed before euming ; 
and a stmming patty rotisislim' ot Ins 
Maji-dy's J Ith 1 eminent, the 2d (iirnu- 
•lier B.ittalion, and the llth Native lu- 
fantiy, nmler Cohmel Watson ; supported 
by li.-s Majesty’s e»7ih regiment, the 12th, 
lath, and a wing of the 2l*th Native lu- 
i.mtry, was oideied to hold itself in rea- 
d'tie s for the assault hy three in the af- 
tei noon. Some doubts being however en- 
toriaii'.d revaluing the praclicability ot 
the Ineaciio, they were soon ordered 
hack to their respect iie push*. The lire 
from the bmteiies was kept up dining the. 
whole ol Feb. 2.M, mid ahm< live ot the 
evening,,, the sumumg party was a second 
time marched down to the balteiies. Hut 
app>< heiiMoim being again cnieilained re- 
. gat'd mg (lie accessibility of the breaches, 
they returned without making any at¬ 
tempt, and orders were issued to the ot- 
tiilei y to keep np a constant fire of shells 
during the night. The enemy unable to 
sustain the destructive cilbets of litis lire, 
.abandoned the Kiitlru annul three in the 
folio wing inoruhig, and endeavoured to 
escape into the toil. Willi the exception 
how eve 1 ot a few picked nu.it, they were 
refused admittance at the gates, and forc¬ 
ed to disperse in the suitouudiug coun¬ 
try. About fifty of them were killed ami 
one bundled taken prisoners by Capta.n 
Roberts’ irregular horse, whilst endea¬ 
vouring to elude the vigiUure of our out¬ 
posts, Some of them must have fought, 
desperately, as about thirty of our horse¬ 
men wcio wounded during the pursuit. 
The Kuttnt was taken possession ot about 
seven in the morning. The breaches 
werg found very difficult in consequence 
of the depth and steepness of the ditches. 
About thirty dead, and a hundred live 
horses were- found in the place. The 
Slaughter could not have been great, as 
the garrison was screened by brick build¬ 
ings and groves of trees. Our only ca¬ 
sualties were an artillery man and a pio¬ 
neer killed, and a few natives wounded. 
Much property was found in the Kuttru, 
and pme agents appointed to take charge 
Asiatic Journ,~~ No. 2F. 


of it. It is said that the place had during 
the preceding night been strip! of the 
main part of its wealth hy Dy.iraiu. Our 
fil ing teamed during the 2-ttli, in uvdu to 
allow the approaches to be niinlt* from Hie 
KuUni 10 the west i.icv of *he fort. The 
garrison during the whole of that day 
kepi up a steady, but nc.nly harmless fire 
upon nnr portion:-. Some or their shot 
are said to tune none beyond the line of 
encampment neatly two miles di-taut. 
Several thiriv two pound .*hot ot beat 
i 1 • m, weie pickul up ,n our batteries. 
Out rocket iniaade eonliniieil its opera¬ 
tion'.. Tin: ptoere s ot the can axes tuitl 
shell* through the aii is described as tery 
sublime, and their cite, t on falling, tre- 
meiuloii*. No move than two liundred 
rockets weie eept nded during the siege of 
(lie Kuttui ; ami uj ~i> remaikable was 
their cniillagiuling power, that, ns wi.h 
atlenvaiiK learnt liom the inhabitant*, 
the place nui-t have been entirely eOiM'irn- 
etl, had not the previous heavy rain com¬ 
pletely soaked all the combustible materi¬ 
als contained in it. 

The lire from the fort was warmly kept 
up, but with iiltlc if any elicet during 
the 2afh. Hy the afternoon of that day 
a lulleiv for heavy guns, and two for 
mortals were finished, arid soon began to 
fire upon the bastions of the fort. Previ¬ 
ously to the clusiug ot the dawk of the 
2fith, three of (lie enemy’s guns were dis¬ 
mounted, and the rcmnindei almost si¬ 
lenced. The elevation of these had bun 
so high, tli.it they could not be In ought 
to bear on the bunions ot tin: Hut mi. 
Meanwhile, the engineers were making 
their advance*! *0 the cie.-t of tho glacis 
011 which tv bleaching batteiy would be 
erected. 

Accounts fiom Herat Tnention that 
Mahomed Khaivu, Akan (,'jliar, and the 
son of Ibialiim Khan, had surrounded 
the Fort of Mabmudabiid, with five 
thousand horse, and several pieces of ord¬ 
nance. They were, however, success¬ 
fully attacked by the son of Ashftk Khun, 
who with three thousand horse, assisted 
by a body of twelve hundred infairtry 
which sallied from the fort, gained a 
complete victory. Tivo thousand and 
five hundred men are staled to have been 
killed on the part of the vanquished. 
Mahomed Khan, after his defeat* had 
fled to the mountains -and the Prince 
Furoze ud Deen, had directed the joyful 
news to be announced by all the cannon 
at Herat. The rejoicing was general, 
and the people greatly elated. A great 
mi mho of prisoners were taken, and 
only seventy • horsemen accompanied the 
fugitive chieftain. 

- The Multan tfkhbars state, that on the 
30th of February, SitCeraa Khan'was 
at Multan.. Two persons who had ar- 
Vol. IV. 4 L 
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rired there on the behalf of Mr. Win. 
Fraser, to purchase camels, had been 
kindly received, and sent forward to 
Liah and Bliagur, escorted by tire horse¬ 
men. Sirfeiaz had sent to Runjeet 
Siogh a houndy for 60,000 rupees, with 
an assurance, that other 40,000 should 
be paid in twenty days. Intelligence had 
been received from Siude Hyderabad, 
that Roy Delrtr, had applied lo “ the 
British chiefs ” for assistance in obtain¬ 
ing posses,-ion of the torts and countries 
qf which he had been treacherously dis¬ 
possessed ;— and that he had stipulated 
to pay foui teen laks of nipees. It is ad¬ 
ded, that a British force had forthwith 
captured the fort of Kutch Bhoje, where¬ 
upon the tort of Hydcr surraidcicd, a.id 
several other forts followed the example : 
all of which were delivered to Roy Behai 1 . 
The fort of Kutch Bhoje is stated to 
have been occupied by a British detach¬ 
ment, whereupon the remainder of the 
force retired. This fort is described to 
be within ninety rose of the capital of 
Sindc. The chiefs of Sinde have recently 
constructed a fort in the mountains dis¬ 
tant about thirty enss front Hyderabad, 
at, an exjiense of twenty laks of rupees ; 
which is represented to be impregnable. 

lire Ukhbars from Raolpundy reach to 
the 19th ultimo. A caravan of mer¬ 
chants proceeding from Bhugly to Duu- 
toor has been plundered by Madu 
Khan, the sou of Rajah Mahud Ally 
Khan, and a body of freebooters. 
Nund Singh and Rajah Shadmau Khan 
with a large force, proceeded to Bliur- 
wannuh, with an intent, as oar news 
writer states, “ to murder Rajah Futteh 
Ali Kluu.” The latter was however 
prepared for their reception, and tepel- 
ed the attack, with considerable slaughter. 
Nund Singh had thcreupou retired to 
Raolpundy. 

It is stated in other ukhbars ami letters 
from Delhi and Meerut, that Moorsan was 
delivered up to General Marshallou the 5th 
April. We now.learn, that it is fully as 
Strong and somewhat larger thanllattrass. 
Its bastions were blown down and the ditch 
filled up on the following day ; after which 
the army broke up, and marched for its 
respective cantonments in separate de¬ 
tachments. The Agra and M utra divisions 
had already arrived. The Cawupore di¬ 
vision, with the stores and guns, was on 
fta way back, and would reach that sta¬ 
tion on the24th. Major General Marshall 
was on his return to Cawupore. Dyaram 
bad uot been caught; nor had the place 
of his flight been ascertained. He is un¬ 
derstood to hare carried with him eight 
laks of rupees in gold: so that the gal- 
laut army which reduced the fortress 
hod lost all hopes of considerable 'prize 
money. The tremendous shock caused by 
the explosion of the magazine, is menti¬ 


oned in several letters from various mili¬ 
tary stations. At Agra it was botli Been 
and felt. It was felt at Bareilly, at Delhi, 
and distinctly even at Meerut, although 
distant a hundred ami fifty miles. The 
unexpected and striking fall of this strong 
hold is said to have plunged ail the neigh¬ 
bouring native principalities, not except¬ 
ing Bhurfpore, into the greatest amaze¬ 
ment. Eleven forts followed the example 
of Moorsan ; and in the whole of the, 
Douab, there remained not u single place* 
inclined to dispute the sovereignty of our 
arms .—Bombay Courier. 

Rescue of the Crew of the Union from 

the Island of Enguno, Fort IFHUuni, 

2M March 1816. 

The ship Good Hope returned from 
the Island of Eugauo on the 20tli tilt, 
and though the mission was not attended 
with all the success which was so anx¬ 
iously expected by every body here, it 
was l>y no means useless. 

The Good Hope had a very tedious 
passage from Sumatra to Engauo; she 
sailed from Rat Island at noon, on the 
31st ultimo, and got sight of the Island 
only on the 4th instant. The next day 
she got in close with the island, and 
several canoes came out, but seemed 
afraid to approach tlic ship. At last one 
came so near, that some articles were 
displayed to the people in it, with the 
iiope of inducing them to come on board ; 
this, however, did not succeed. The 
canoe still continued at a short distance,. 
and a boat was lowered, in which Mr. 
Fred. Garlang, the resident at Saloomah, 
and the gentleman who had been appointed 
by Mr. Siddons to conduct the negotia¬ 
tions for the recovery of the captives, 
with one of the officers of the Good 
Hope, proceeded towards the canoe 
which immediately turned and paddled 
for the land ; but the boat outrowed if, 
and on coming near enough a silk hand¬ 
kerchief was tin own overboard. A na¬ 
tive from the canoe jumped into the sea 
and took it, and offered a spear in ex¬ 
change. 

A few other articles were subsequently 
exchanged for other spears, &c.—and a 
communication being thus opened, the 
boat soon returned to the ship. Next 
day several canoes came off, bet it was 
not without difficulty that the people 
were, at length, prevailed upon to en¬ 
ter the ship, when they were quite de¬ 
lighted with the trifles they procured. 
By means of the three persons who bud 
effected their escape, and who were sent, 
of course, with the mission to Engano, 
inquiries were made for the unfortunate 
captives,. and the natives were allowed 
tp see some articles, which they would 
receive for their restoration. They said, 
that there were but tew on that side of 
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tlie island, hut that those should be 
brought on board. Some trifling pre¬ 
sents were made to them, and they de¬ 
parted welt pleased. Nest day one man 
was brought, off, and the stipulated ran¬ 
som was immediately given. It was now 
ascertained, beyond a doubt, that here 
the ill-fated Union had been wrecked, 
and also that none of the Europeans were 
on the side of the island where the Good 
Hope was still at anchor. In the course 
of a day or two, all of the crew, who 
were in that quarter, were safely lodged 
en board ship, amounting to four or live. 
The natives gave directions for proceed¬ 
ing to that part of the island, wltere 
the greater number were to be found, 
and said they were not on good terms 
with tlfcir countrymen there. The Good 
Hope now pioceeded further onwards, 
circumnavigating the island entirely, be¬ 
fore her return to Tort Marline’. It was 
on the S.E. coast of the island that the 
ship was brought to anchor, in the mouth 
of a fine bay j and she was moved fur¬ 
ther in, after a friendly Intercourse had 
lieen opened with the natives here. After 
a while, all the rest oi the people of the 
Union who survived were recovered in this 
quarter. Incessant inquiries were made 
for Captain Barker, and the officers of 
the ship, but without success. The crew 
had been separated (that is, all of the 
crew who had escaped from the wreck) 
into small parties, and knew nothing, or 
scarcely any thing, of each other’s fate. 
One officer, as we had learnt from the 
three 'people who effected their escape 
from the island, had died previously to 
that event; and by persisting in the en¬ 
quiry, as more of the unfortunates were 
recovered from day to day, it was at last 
ascertained that one of the officers had 
been speared while in the act of drinking 
some toddy by his master, though fur 
what reason could not be discovered. 
'Hie European gunner was killed the d. y 
he lauded from the wreck, for resisting 
the natives, who were snipping him of 
Ilia clothes. None of the people saved 
could give any account of the remaining 
officer (two have been accounted mr, and 
it would appear there were only three 
officers), or of the captain's clerk. By 
dint of repeated inquiry for Captain 
Barker, it was at last reported that he 
had been ordered by his master to ascend 
a lofty cocoa-nut tree to bring down tod¬ 
dy, and that when he had got to the top 
of the tree he fell down, and was so se¬ 
riously injured as to be quite incapable of 
further work ; upon finding this to be the 
case, the brutal savage sewed him up in 
a mat,' and threw him into the woods, 
there to perish ; this was declared to have 
happened only eight or ten days before the 
arrival of the Good Hope. One day the 
native who fau known to have been the 


master of Captain Barker came on hoard, 
and desired to he shewn what would be 
given to him if he delivered up his cap¬ 
tive ; of course a rich present was oxhi- 
hited to hiui, although it was scarcely be¬ 
lieved by any of the party that poor Capt, 
B. was really still in existence; and this 
doubt was further increased, when seve¬ 
ral persons observed a marked expression 
of deep regret upon the couutenuncr of 
the savage, when he saw what he might 
have procured for his prisoner if it had 
been in his power now to dellrer him up. 

One of the Tindals saved spoke very 
favorably of the kind treatment he had 
received fioni his master, ami when the 
latter came on board again lie was re¬ 
warded on i hat account; he was also 
pressed to say if he knew any thing of 
Captain Barker; be declared he knew no 
more than has already been mentioned, 
but that he would go ashore, and would 
certainly bring Capt. 0. off to the ship, 
alive or dead. Accordingly this man did 
bring off the mangled remains of a body, 
which he and others asserted to be that 
of Captain Barker. It was examined by 
Mr. Surgeon Smith, who judged from its 
stare that it had been lifeless about the 
length of time mentioned to have elapsed 
since this unfortunate commander had 
been cast into the woods. There not ap¬ 
pearing to hi' any reason to doubt the fact 
as usserted, the body was committed to 
the deep with the usual ceremonies. 

Thirty persons had now been given up 
to the mission (making, with the three 
who had escaped, a total of fhirty.three 
saved from amongst all those who were 
on board the Union), and as repeated 
offers of presents produced no more, 
while the uatives themselves declared that 
there were no more on the island, and 
none of those rescued could contra¬ 
dict this assertion, the Good Hope sailed 
for Fort Marlbro' on the 18th instant, 
and arrived here safely on the 20th. She 
has been prepared for her return to Ben¬ 
gal ri& Pndang, with the remainder of 
tiie detachment of the 20th Regt. Native 
Infantry, without the least delay, ami 
she sails to -morrow. Time admits of but 
few additions. C-apt. Napier has made 
an accurate chart of the island of Eaga- 
nr», which ought to be made public, for 
the safely of future navigators. The na¬ 
tives arc but little, if at afl, removed 
from a state of savage nature. They are 
covctoms of ail kinds of old clothes, 
though neither males nor females wear 
any covering whatever. Their houses arte 
raised from the ground, circular, and re¬ 
semble bee-hires. They have no rice, 
and did not Uke what was given to them. 
They have no firearms, but each man is 
armed with a dreadful spear and a knife; 
and h is said they procure these knives 
from Javanese teats. It is reported, by 
4 L 2 
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pome of those saved, that Capt. Barker 
promised the Nnquedah of one of th('<*e 
boats a thousand dollars to receive him on 
board, and laud him any where he (llu* 
Nnquedah) pleased, which was not com¬ 
plied with. When one part of the island 
is at war with another, the women are 
still allowed to pass and repass without 
molestation. They are very fond of red 
cloth, of blue, white, mid green heads, 
and of white Hot It, but they do not seem 
much to rate for coloured chintz, small 
sized axes, or for knives that do not 
clasp; they do not appear much to value 
bar iron, bra-* wire, or looking glasses. 
They eat fish as they catch it, without 
cleaning or dressing. They are treache¬ 
rous, for they made an attempt to cut ntf 
one of the -hip’-, boats, which was going 
ashore injudiciously without an armed 
guard, to carry breakfast to some gentle¬ 
men-who were on the island ; on this oc¬ 
casion one or two lives were lost, and 
one man was severely wounded, all from 
the -ship, and it was much feared that 
this would have pat an end to the iiceo- 
clatious; not a native, however, was in¬ 
jured, and as they saw retaliation was 
not intruded, they rc-opemd the inter¬ 
course. Time allows no more at present,” 

On the night of tlieild of April, about 
eleven o’clock, after a most violent storm 
of thunder and lightning, a very severe 
shock was felt onboard His Majesty’s sloop 
Lyra, lying at the New Anchorage, also a 
tremulous motion never before expe¬ 
rienced.—-This was repealed a second and 
tbigd time with increasing' force ; and so 
great was tbo alarm occasioned, that the 
officers who were in bed, assembled on 
deck, and together with the men unani¬ 
mously attributed it to the effect of an 
earthquake. Terror was now visible on 
every countenance. The time wa* accu¬ 
rately noted on the. log boaid, and expec¬ 
tation sat anxiously waiting the remit. 
When lo I the awakened optics of the 
sentinel on the forecastle discovered the 
foremast, rigging in a state of violent agi¬ 
tation, and while thunderbolts, earth¬ 
quakes, &c. still rail in his disordered 
fancy^ at length traced the source of the 
universal consternation, to he the motion 
produced cm the. shrouds by the capering 
exertions of a monkey '.—Calcutta. 

The unseasonable and tempestuous 
weather, which has so long prevailed, did 
not break up until the end of last week. 
On the 21st March, one of the most 
violent thunder ami hail storms expe¬ 
rienced for several years occurred. It was 
followed by torrents of rain, which have 
done great injury to the spring grain crop, 

■ aud the new sown iuditjo lands. Wc are 
sorry to learn, that iu almost every dis¬ 
trict between Ludhiana and the Presi¬ 


dency, tlie prospects of what is termed 
the Itubde harvest have been ruined by 
heavy falls of rain. By the same cause, 
the Mango blossom has been almost eo- / 
tircly destroyed ; and every u.ilive, rich 
and poor, looks blank at the apprehended 
want ol a fruit, which is one of the few 
real delicacies supplied by bountiful na¬ 
ture in this paradise of the world. 

Hr*ulathms of He Fourth Calcutta 
Laudable Suciet//. 

1. Tito ohjecl of this association is to 
pt ovule a Fund for the Insurance of Live-, 
This fund is to he portioned into share's. 

And an individual may suhsciibe for a 
certain number of shares, either on his 
or bet own life, or on the life of any 
other individual. In the funner case, the 
general estate of the deceased, or such 
person or poisons as he or she may by will 
or assignment may have appointed, shall 
benefit in the event of a lapse ; in the 
laittr, the prison who may have subscrib¬ 
ed on the life of the deceased, shall bene¬ 
fit to ifye extent of the shines subscribed 
for; unless, in cither case, such shaves 
he specially declared at the time of .sub¬ 
scription, to be for the benefit of any 
other person or persons, or he subse¬ 
quently made over according to the lorm 
hereafter prescribed, tor the benefit of 
any other person or persons who shall be 
entitled to benefit in the event of a lapse, 
aud no others. 

1. In I he ease of a person subscribing 
on the life of another, the patty sub¬ 
scribing, and not the party on whose lifts 
the subscription is made, shall he consi¬ 
dered a member of the Society, aud have 
a voire in the management ot its concerns. 
Copartners or other bodies of individuals 
may hold one or more .shares jointly on 
any given life, cither for their own bene¬ 
fit or for that of others; but, in such 
case, the patties uniting in the subscrip¬ 
tion, shall not be entitled each to a sepa¬ 
rate voice in the concerns of the Society, 
hut must vote collectively or by the depu¬ 
tation of one of their number on all mat¬ 
ters M* 1 reto relating. 

а. The great principle of this Society, 
is the equal divisiou of its accumulated 
funds among the parties entitled to bent'- 
fit by the lapse of lives subscribed on, ac¬ 
cording to the number of shares which 
those parties may respectively hold. 

4. The Fourth Laudable Society eorq- 
mencod on the 1st of Jan. 1815, and shall 
close on the 31st of Dec. 1821, at mhj- 
night. 

5. Not more than ten shares-can he 
subscribed for on any que Hfq, whether- 
those shares be held by oue or more in¬ 
dividuals. 

б. Persons shall be at liberty to bus- 
scribe for Half or Quarter Shares, either 
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on their own lives or on the lives of 
others j ami in case of lapse, the estate 
of the deceased, or the party foi whose 
advantage the subscription is declared to 
bo, or who nuv have becom-'' entitled to 
such advantage by will or assignment, 
shall benefit hy the fund in like fiaclmnul 
pioporiiun, 

7 . Tlie following ate the r.tfis of >uh- 
scriptioa to lie paid liall-ycaily on each 
sh.ire, half share, ami quarter slt.ne, uc- 
coidiug to the ages of the parties, whose 
lives ate subsetibed on, at the time at 
their admission into the Society ; viz. 
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8. All persons entering the Society bo- 
t’.vetn the 1st ot January ami the iJOih of 
J.itic in the yen 1 et 1 r>, sliall pay on ad¬ 
mission. tluir full subscription in ad\ mice 
lor tlial yi ar, or (or the r< main mg part 
thttcof, compiitiiu the ,„nne Jrom the 
date of their heioming ntemheis until the 
Is; or Jauu.uy and 1st ot July in each 
year, commeming with the 1st, ot Jan. 
lylfi. 

!). All persons who may be admitted in¬ 
to the Soeiity subsequent to the .'10th of 
June 1815, shall, in the first place, pay 
their proportion of the current half-yearly 
subscription, to be calculated agreeably to 
the above mle, from the 1st day of the 
month of their admission until the next, 
following period of payment ; and, in the 
second place, shall pay a premium ot ad¬ 
mission, to he u.cnlatcd according to the 
following scale ; vi/. 

Far Aihnusion diunu ] f A I’nmium equal lr. 2 '. 
tht -J'l lull <,t '1\. > J per crni. <>n nm-lmlt 

year ol inc bootty j (. year’s Sdbwr.ptKin. 

Ituimgtlic ‘id year — — 5 f> prr ccni. on do. 
— aojitir — — T--’ p.-i tent, on do. 

— niiM.i — .— n pti rC’ii. vu ill). 

—--’.lit — — so pci cent, mi il». 

■ i »i i i — ill ii ytat — — fil ,a i cent, on do. 

. — -i. 7t|| yt-ai — — SJ pi f cent, on do, 

The Europear Hiliabit.mts of Calcutta 
have frequently of late years experienced 
great danger to tin ir habitations and pro¬ 
perty from the coutiuu.il tires which ne- 
cesaaiiiy occur among the crowded thatch¬ 
ed huts of the natives j various remedies 
have been proposed, among others we no¬ 
tice the following observations on the 
subject communicated to tlie editor of the 
Calcutta Monthly Journal. 

“ U may be asked then, wliat further re¬ 
medy cau We expect ? 1 beg leave to pro¬ 
pose one, Mr. Editor, which I think 


would have the desired effect, it is to im*- 
pose .i double, or even tiiple assessment 
iqioti every straw hut ill ptnportiou to a 
tyled one. Natives wmdd then be very 
cautious how they lull'd hut- which would 
not only be subject to an augmenKd levy, 
but ut such materials, ns to nivue a very 
slant dm at ion, w-th the liability to a pe» 
nodical leeoustfiietiou. 

As tiiemvuei.sot lauds are generally the 
j'i'ople called mi lor (lie H—esMiieur, they 
would lie caution*, to want persons they 
fanned tlicit giomul loi building, and 
would cmistiuiii them to build no other 
but lyled lints in older to obviate the ex- 
peu-e of a double t.ix f.tllinir epim llieiu- 
sehf'-, and the rent of giound is the 
Mine lor one description of buildiug as 
the other. 

It is a-loni siting to conceive the obsti¬ 
nacy ot thc-o people to obi habits, (bough 
nevei mi lirimiieiu-d to ibeir neighbour*, 
and tiic nete-wiy there exists for an ettt- 
i ieiit rumctive. As an instance, l.kuow 
a wealthy native who is possisscd of au 
extensive and eligible piece of u round in 
one of the most c> Ulrica! and populous 
part- of Calcutta : this he has kept con¬ 
tinually filled with straw lints in opposi¬ 
tion to the arguments, ami even entrea¬ 
ties, or his neigliliouis. geaitlemen of res¬ 
pectability, whose mansions have received 
at times essential injury ,iom the confla¬ 
grations that have at diffemit peiiods, of 
late, at tacked this man’s piemises; aud 
in a fire that happened a few months ago, 
when the whole of the huts upon the 
ground were demolished, and the win¬ 
dow.s and doors of the neighbouring houses 
giearly injured, the embers bad scarcely 
time to cool, before a quantity of fresh 
combustible innlvrmto was brought tor 
the election of new huts, in spite of every 
exhortation to the contrary. 

(amid a regulation of the above nature 
he Mulcted, I would not then scruple to 
join your cmTesp.enknt in saying—“ In¬ 
troduce such a regulation, and these wide* 
i aging fires will never be heard of again.’.’ 

Curfunt Value of Uoeefoment Secttt’Ukt. 

March 1st. 1817, Buy 2 now 6 per Cent 
Discount sell (i 

March 8th 3.. .. do.... Discount sell 9 

15th 3.... do.do.... sell 6 

22d 2.. . .do.do..,. sell f> 

2Dth 3.... do.do.... sell <5 


riVli. Ari’OINTMTINTS. 

March 7. Mr. Claude Russell, 2d Judge 
of Provincial Court of Appeal and Court 
of Circuit for Benares. 

Mr. <>. Oswald, 3d ditto ditto. 

28tli, Mr. W, Btuut, 4th Judge of ditto 

ditto. i 

■» " * 
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M. W. Ewer, superintendent of Police 
in Divisions of Calcutta, Dacca, Mur* 
shadabad, aud Patna. 

M. J«. Fraser, Assist, to Collector of 
Maimunsingli. 

Mr. W. D. Kerr, 2d Assist, to Collector 
of Govt. Customs and town duties, at 
Calcutta. 

Mr. R. Barnett, Commerd. Resident, 
at Ruugpoor. 

SURGEON. 

Mr. J. Gilman, Senr. superintending 
Surg. to be 3d menber of the Medical 
board. 

General orders , by his Excellency the 
Right,Honorable the Governor General 
in Council.—Fort H'illiam, April ft, 
1817.—The Governor General in Council 
is pleased to appoint Captain W. H. Rainey 
of the 4tb Regiment of Native Cavalry, 
to the temporary charge of the Body 
Guard, during the absence of Capt. Gall. 

Mr. Thomas Butter, having produced 
a counterpart covenant of his appoint¬ 
ment as an Assistant Surgeon on this 
establishment, dated 4th September 1816, 
is admitted to the service accordingly. 

rVRLOUC.il. 

Capt, Orrok of the 17th Regiment of 
Native Infantry, having forwarded a me¬ 
dical certificate from the Cape of Good 
Hope, is permitted to proceed thence to 
Europe on Furlough, on account of his 
health. 


SHIPPING INTELLIGENCE. 

Ttie Heywuod, H&tnsworth, arrived pt Calcutta 
Ud May, hating experienced very bad weather 
off Ceylon, and when the arrived at the Sand 
Hradr, t»a» struck by lightning, had two of her 
wen killed, ami her foremast very much injured. 

. The Marchioness of Wellesley, Maxwell, had 
been on shore m (he mer, and put back to repair 
her damages. 

The John, Tobin, had been on shore and put 
back on the leth of June to icpair. 

The Ccics had been on shore in the river, and 
put back to repair, and was lying at Diamond's 
Harbour taking in her cargo. 

The Photnix, and Eliza, lost their sails in a 
heavy squall of wind off the Sand Heads, and put 
Into Madras Roads; they sailed again, in com¬ 
pany with the Midas, for Liverpool. 


27. t ady of Mr. L. Cooper, of a son and heir. 

Feb. 9 At Cawnpore. lady of Lieut. Col. Ship- 
land, 2d Batt. S5th regt. N. I. of a daughter. 

Mar. 98. Lady of Chxs.Trower, Esq. nl a son. 

Feb. 3 <i. Lady of Major Faithful of art llery, of 9 ■ 
daughter. 

Mar. 30. Lady of Capt. W. T. Ben net, of the 
country service, of a daughter. 

April 13. Mrs. barah Ann Bain, uf a son. 

4. Mrs. W. D. M. Smacs, of a son. 

Mar. 20 . At iiogglepore, Mrs. J. L. Turner, of » 
son. 

27 . At Jnngyporc, the lady of H. C. R. Wilson, 
Esq. of a son, 

April 9. Mrs. A. Lackerstotn, of a son. 

10. Mrs. A. G. Balfour, of a daughter. 

11 . At Chuwringhee, the lady of W. H. Money, 
Esq. ot a sun. 

12. Tlie lady of Joseph Ephraim, Esq. of a 
daughter. 

7. At Bnrdwan, lady of C. R. Martin, Esq. of a 
son. 

Mar. 99. At Agra, lady of Capt. S. Tickcll, Dep. 

Judge Advocate General ot a son. 

—. At Uhazypnre, the lady uf Capt. Fraser, of 
Artillery, of a son, 

April 10. Lady of Lieut. Thos, Mack, Of Ills 
Majesty's tiCih regt. of a son. 

17 . Mrs. baiali Dunn, ol n son. 

20. Airs. Ann Nnliolas, of a son. 
is. At tlamckpore, the lady of Geo. Webb, Esq. 
Assistant Surgeon 1st batt. 9lU regt. of Native 
Infantry, of a daughter. 

6 . Mrs, J. Irvin, of a daughter. 

—. Mrs. C. D’Sulisa, of a daughter. 

4, Mis. J. Wilson Taylor, of a daughter, 

J. Lady of A. (», Paterson, Iisq. of a daughter. 
Lately, the lady of Joseph Watts, Esq. ol Jes- 
snre, ol a daughter. 

April 20. At Boe'etiore. the lady of Lieut, and 
Adj. Ivie Campbell, of a son. 

20. At Sikrora, Oude, the lady of Major Duncan, 
2d regt. of a daughter. 

24. l.ady of Jas. Wctriyli, Esq. or the Cir.l 
Service, of a daughter (at Chuprahl. 

13. At Futtyghur, the lady of Major Wm. Lamb, 
1 st batt. 26 th regt. N. 1. of a son. 

March 10 . At Macao, Mu. M. Vanderbcrg, of a 
son. 

MARRIAGES. 

Feb. 24. Capt. Wm. Geo. Graham, to Miss Eliza 
Sophia Horn. 

Mar. 3. At Purneah, Mr. Wm. Noney to Miss 
Emilia Thomas. 

10. Wm. Simpson, Esq. of Bclleeriuche, to Eliz. 

daughter ot the late J as. Bryant, Esq. 

17. Mr. W. E. Davies, to Miss Matilda Smart. 

91. Mr. Chas. btvrac, commander of the ship 
Eliza, to Mrs. Arabella Dwyer. 

23 Mr. Jas, Keating to Miss Mary Emily Burnett. 
—. Mr. W. Milner flrmvu to Miss Hariiei Pulton. 
2H. Mr. H. Palmer to Miss Isabella Williamson. 

24. At Berhatnpme, Mr. Jas. Walker to Miss 
Catherine 8oau. 

March 17. At Meerut, T. Duun, Esq. to Miss 

Gascoigne. 

April 2. Cant. Jno. Hunter, Assist. Sup. H. C. 

Stud, to Miss Louisa Maria Norris. 

10. Mr. Edw. Fraser, to MDs Eliza Grant. 

—. At Bundleemut, (’apt, Edw. H. Simpson, of 
the 8Hi regl, N. I. to Miss C. Boyd. 

June 13. At Cawnpore, Capt. H. Carmichael 
Smyth, of the Engineers, to Mrs, Thackeray. 


BIRTHS. 

Feb. 13. At Cawnpore, Mrs. Jas. Walters, of a 
daughter. 

*. tit Slimore, lady of Thos. Sherman, Esq, of 
a daughter. 

Mar. 4. Mrs. J. Mitchell, of a son. 

—. Lady of Lieut. Henry Lewis White, 18th Met. 
N.l.of male twins. 

3. Lady of Trevor Plnwden, Esq, of the Chri] 
•mice, or a daughter, 

0. Lady of P. Meudes, Esq. of a son. 

—, Lady of Capt. P. Phipps, of a son. 

—. Mrs. H. Marl indell, of a daughter. 

14. At Howrah, Mrs. P. Forster, of a son, 

IT, Mrs, S. Hues, of a son. 

—. Mu. R. F. Crow, of a son. 

21. Mrs. Hughes, of aloft.' 

se. Lady of Wm. Bestow, Eoq. ef • ton. ■ • 


DEATHS. 

Feb. 8. At Prince of Wale* Island, Mr. T. Jeffs, 
Deputy Commissary of Ordnance, Bengal Esta¬ 
blishment, aged 44 vcais. 

Mar. 31. Mr. H. Ware. 

90. Chas Williams, the infant son of Mr. Sam. 
Williams, of the Sudder Dewannee Adxwlut, 
aged l year and 13 days. 

M. At Dacca, Arthur, third son of J. Patterson, 
Esq. ot the Civil Service, aged 93 months, 

April t. Mi*. A. De Rosa, aged 70yeat». 

19. At Chinsurali, Mr. Lewis Erhardr, eldest son 
of Mr. A. Erhatdy, aged 93 yeara. 

*, Mrs. Stanley, wire of Lieut. I. Stanley, of the 
Invalid*. 

ion of Mr. Wm. 

Tirlcy, of H« C. 
tqottays, 


3 . Chas. George, the Infant i 
Strawy, aged pine roaiuns, 

0 , The infant son of Mr. Jos, 
* Man he, aged two months iitid 
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April 3. Mr*. Edward Broadbrook. 

—. At Ser.import-, Mu* Margaret Bony, daughter 
ot tltr 1 aic H. E. Ilony, Esi|. aged tbrt-r jean, 

13. Mrs. Louisa Augtuahiu Kignrdy, Ihc srcnnd 
daughter nl the U:e Mmuifur Joseph de la 

' Nirlie he Cotrfaiif. of Iinuloi;iie-iur mer, aitoi- 
ney at the Isle nf Itmiibon, need 49 yem*. 

14. The lady ot W, Mmr. Kaq. Paymaster of H,M. 
4d t.Vylon -regt. agetl 31 yeut». 

81. At Diamond harbour, while on his passageto 
England on board the shin Waterloo, I lem. 
Coi.J.C- Uesbarres.C.B.H.M.S?th regt.uflooi 

is. John Yales, aneil 48 yetis. 

1 1 . At Benaies, Mrs. E. Healy, aged IG jc.iu 
and o months. 

May 4. Cl. Russell Em. of the Hon. Company'* 
service, son of C. Russell Esn, of Warfield 
Berks. 

April, et. At Hnngpore, Ensign O. Willon, of 
Engmerr-i, aged 43 year*. 

May + The i.ifant duighltt of Major Marma- 
duke Brown, agul IS momli* and IV day*. 

April 43. Liviruti Mary, daughter oi Mr. James 
Wilson Taylor, aged is months. 

May 5. The infant daughter of Mr, James Wil¬ 
son Taylor. 

4- Mr, <j, Kvmer, a Master in the Pilot Seri ice, 

April So. At (J,uden Reach, Harriett, the uifa.n 
daughter of Lieut. (Jen. sMfmil. 

May. 4 At Rairai kporc, J. t'iinphell,E-..i M.D. 
surgeon and Apothecary (Ji-ncrnl, aged til year*. 

April 43. At Chaudeinagoie,iht-sonotJ. Erskme, 
Esq. aged It)years anri 4 mouths- 

On hu pissaee from China to Ilengal, in the 
■Strait* of Malacca, Captain A. Lyall, Com* 
mander nf the ship Diana. 

Matt h 9 . Mi, J. Barietto, aged 31 years. 


MADRAS. 

May 25, 1817.—The committee ap¬ 
pointed to investigate the conduct of Mr. 
Wdi. Cooke, of llie civil service of this 
presidency, have made their report to 
government, in obedience to the oidcrs 
of the Court of Directors ; and we arc 
gratified iu being able to add, that this 
investigation places that gentleman’s cha¬ 
racter and conduct, as connected with 
the proceedings against Mr. Slierson, in 
as favorable a light as his friends could 
wish. The committee consisted of Messrs. 
Andrew Scott, James Cochran and Wil¬ 
liam Chapman ; Mr. Macleod was se¬ 
cretary to the committee. 

The critniua! session has not yet ter¬ 
minated, but we believe the proceedings 
will be completed this day. That of most 
interest is the trial of Veerasawiny, llama* 
sawmy, Pavoinaignni, and Scrasuukarun, 
servants in she master attendant’s de¬ 
partment, for a conspiracy to procure 
the dismissal of lieutenant Bcthain, 
acting deputy master attendant of this 
port, from that appointment. The in¬ 
vestigation of this important case occu¬ 
pied the court during the whole of the 
week, and only terminated on Saturday 
afternoon. It was our intention to have 
taken notes of this trial, which had so 
greatly excited the public interest, but 
the evidence was of that voluminous 
nature, consisting principally of public 
documents from the board or trade, and 
the most minute details of the master 
attendant's department, oat we bare 


found it quite impossible in this instance 
to fufil our intention and meet the wishes 
of the public. On Tuesday, Mr. Stavely 
commenced the prosecution in an eloquent 
speech, and did not clo*e his case till 
Thursday evening. On Friday, the advo¬ 
cate geueral addressed the jury on behalf 
of the defendants, in an able and argu¬ 
mentative appeal, and the examination 
of the witnesses for the defence consumed 
the remainder of the day. (Ju Saturday, 
Mr. Stavely replied, and the chief justice 
immediately proceeded to sum tip the 
evidence with great clearness and ability, 
slim tty commenting as lit went on upon 
the naiuie of the testimonies which had 
been adduced, ami concluded with Cx- 
piessing his confidence in leaving the case 
to the intelligent and justly discriminating 
minds which chui acidize the Madras 
juncs. Mr. Justice Stanley followed at 
very considerable length, remarking upon 
the impoitnnt nature ot the chatge, and 
selecting from the whole of the voluminous 
evidence iu this case, such passages as be 
conceived, clearly demonstrated the ex¬ 
istence of the conspiracy, and the guilt 
of the prisoners. The jury immediately 
returned a verdict of guilty. The. court 
was greatly ciowdcd throughout this in¬ 
teresting trial. 

Yesterday the investigation of a case 
Of conspiracy to cheat by fabricating a 
bond aud producing evidence of its having 
been executed by the pic tended obligor, 
occupied tlie court. The trial bad not 
concluded at a late hour of the day.~ 
Madras Courier, May 2. 

On Wednesday the 26th ol February, 
as three young gentlemen were shoot¬ 
ing near Kibanour, (Killatiour is ten 
miles from Pondicherry on the Tinde- 
venura roadj, a villager informed them 
that a women hud been torn about two 
hours before by a tiger, and said be 
would shew them the jungle to which he 
bad returned—they accordingly went with 
him. Several villageis followed with 
tom-tonis ; they were not long in finding 
the remains of the noman’s clothes with a 
basket and some grass which she bad 
been gathering. The villagers soon rouaed 
him i iu passing from one part of the 
jungle to another, he caught one of them 
and tore him very severely ; the great 
naisc made at the time caused him to let 
go iiis bold and retire to a large busk, 
on the edge of a tank. The gentlemen 
theu surrounded the place, but not sup¬ 
posing he was there, from his being so 
quiet, one of them went to look in, when 
he rose from the middle of a bush with a 
dreadful roar, leapt upon a villager, and 
threw him a considerable distance—while 
in the act of leaping, he received a ball, 
la his binder quarters, which laid him 
<n his back, hot he still kept hold of the 
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man,,; in this position, he pot another in 
his shoulder, vvhieh made him furious, 
the third gentleman then ran up and scut a 
charge of shot through him, a spear shack¬ 
led him to the ground, while the village!s 
(one or two, for the others had made the 
best use of their kgs') thumped his head 
■with large sticks, which soon put an end 
to his existence.—lie was no inoie than 
seven feet from his nose to the tip of his 
tail; to judge fioiu the condition he was 
In, he must have made great depredations 
in this neighbourhood. The man who 
was last caught, had his aim so very 
much shattered, that l am afraid he will 
never he able to use it, the animal having 
the greatest part of his arm with part of 
his side in his mouth at the same time.— 
Tindetmtum, 27th Fib. 1 HI7, 


CIVIL APPOINTS!EM S. 

Mr. W. Sheffield, First Head Assistant 
to the Collector of Malabar. 

Mr. \V. Mason, Second ditto ditto. 


births. 

Feb. 7 - Mm. Rose Mary Kelly, of n ibuichtrr. 

S3. At Walla,j r ail, bul\ of (jf». R.iillu’, K-’i|. Sup. 

Surg. Contii i>iv. ol tin' finny, of a lUuuhnr. 
April 92. Laily of (.’.tpl, Turini, ol the :iu regt. 
N.l. of .1 Sim. 

14. At Sermgapnt.im, the lady o,l Col.Srott, com- 
muiidaiU of ilwl Hal ion of a Mill burn '.on. 
Mar. 31. Ai Masulipatam, lailv of Cjpi. Ibrinp, 
ol tbc Ml bait. lSih ri-fil. el a >< n. 

April 13. At Rangaloic, the lady ol Col. Mamoit, 
- of H soli. 

33. At Pondicherry, the lady of J 03 . ],e Fauchcr, 
Esq.of a daughter. 

94. Mrs. H. V. MitpeUes, of a son, 

27, Lady of I.. H. Stirling;, F.t-q. of a son. 

Mar. 21. Lady of John Hooglaj White, Ji,q. of a 
' daughter. 

U. Lady of Major DiUsson, l.\ B.of IbcGtli rcgi. 

Madras LIglU Cavalry, ot a soil. 

3. At Cochin, i-niy ol Capt. H, <!. Harvey, yd 
bate, Ipth regt. Madras N. 1. ol a son, 

April 8 . At VudathcUmu, the lady of <1. Conan, 
Esrj. of a daughter. 

11 . At pulu’at, Mm, Jos. Leslie, of a daughter. 

I, In Col. lloveion’a camp, at Elichpoor, the 
the lady of Capt. J, H. Collgue, of a son. 
_Miiyfl. At Bangalore, the lady o| A. M.ukedinie, 
Esq. Surg. of H. M. 09 th regt. ol a son. 

April 24. Ai Nellapillay, the ladv ot Capt. C. E. 
Davies, commanding H. M. Store Ship the Re¬ 
liance, of a daughter. 

Mays, At Pullernanrey, the lady of the Rev. 11. 
Harpei, of Chlttoor, of a sun. 


MARRIAGES. 

Nov. 14. At Port Louis, Isle of nance, Mr. J, E 
Brown, to Mrs. Josephine Durhone, widow c 
the late Capt. Durhone of the French Servile. 
April 14. At Trit binopoly, l.icot, E. E, Bruit 
18th regt. to Miss Kiipnemm M‘Cully. 

At Madras, Lieut. Achuon French, of H, M. 80tl 
regt, to Mist Maria Aradosa Bower, daughter 0 
Mr. P. Bonier of St. Thome. S 

Mar. 17 . At Qmlon, Lieut, and Adi. B. Blake, Bi 
baM. ajth regt. N. 1., to MissC. Selway, daugh 
ter of H. Selway, Esq. H. M. doth rest. 

April 10 . Mr, Alex. wn. Conner to Mtsi Elia 
Roge. 

May 7- Mr. Jno. Backland >0 Miss Chariot! 

Shivers, youngest daughter of Capt. Jno. Shiven 
17. Geo. Wm. Saunders, HSq. of the Civil Set 
. vice to Angel Margaret, eldest daughter 0 / ih 
Rev. G. Marshall, of Cktudpnagb, In county.« 


DEATHS. 

Feb. 7 . flfis, Silvia (Jills. 

9a. Lieut. Col. Lewi- of the Mtulras l.t. Cavalry. 

—. Mis, Simian ,1 Johnson, aged W v>ai>, 
lately, Mattel lien] am in lt. 1 lt. 1 re, aged 15 years. , 
Marrii 20. Mrs. Maty Salur, lebct ol tiie lute ' 
Saupm. Salur, Esq. agul fin yt,u-« 

91. I 11 the prune ol lilo, m tamp at J.vgaun, 
Capt. Aigu- Mac Laclau ot H. M’s. 2d butt. 

1st regr. ot font, 

19, Lady ol Col. “iCoU, at Scringapalam, 

IV. At MasulipuLam, T.iiut. (Jen. Ri. Crokir, of 
the Madras Establishment, aged (18 y(.us. 

3. In camp near Elticlipoie, Lieut. Me. Kiltigail, 
of H. M’s. id bail, null (or Royal Scots) ugl. 
of loot. 

3. At Chitlnor, Lieut. J. H. Logan, ol the Mb 
rtgl. N. I. 

11 . At l’aulglinntthcrry, Mr. 8. Buyer, aged 42 
year-. 

1Ji. At St. TliomC, Lieut. Kingdom, of H.M . 

‘Jitli ifgt. Light Dragoons. 

14, At Bangalore, Lieut. Col. Campbell, of the 

hltll ICpt. 

Maltb 2. At l’onnamulle, iarul. II. SlO'Utd, of 
His Majesty's soili legt. 

21. Eliza Hairict, mlant il.mgbttr of Licnl. 
Darling, ol Ills Majesty’s 301 I 1 jegt, aged 7 
months. 

18. G. Hay, Esq. ol the house ol Missis, Hun- 
lir, Hay. and Co. 

— Mis. CainluK. Carr, wife of Mr. lit. fair. 

— At tJanj.im, Mr. A-sisnnt Surgeon Rule, of 
tile Madias Mutual di'luiriuicnt. 

Apiil 1. At Ciuldaloie, Montague, .-on of M. I). 

Lnikhinn, aged 4 years. 

2 s. At Rainuad, laeui. H. Millai, ot Ihe4lli Nnt. 
Vet. lint aged 48 years. 

May to. At the I’lcsulemy, S*i 11 . W. Ketnian, 

7. Ar Mugleton, 1 lie lady . J.Long, Esq. Judge 
of Itajaliuiuiidiy. 

April 1 j. At Ncllnrc, John Akv. Andrew, Esq. 

Sing. m the H, C. Semee. 

May 10 . At liooiv, Mi. Wm. Mu m, Conductor 
ol Oulnancc, aged a!yean. 


BOMBAY. 

Ttte governor m council exempts the 
article of tobacco from being tlived at the 
different b.v/tu's in the Deccan, and at the 
military stations miiki ilti.- presidency. 

We are Sony u> stale, that umnurts 
have been received here, that the Joass- 
mi pirates ftotn Basel Kitna have made 
their appearance in considerable force, 
and hate born commiltint; depredations 
without the Gulph of Peisiit and on tins 
coast, and have succeeded in capturing 
one of the Honorable (’ompait)'s anncil 
Pattamars, I lie lkria Do whit. This ves¬ 
sel was proceedin« towards Porcbundei. 
and on the morning of the oth or 6th 
of January when off Dwarka, being about 
one day aud a half s sail from Porcbundei, 
in twelve fathoms water, no land in 
sight, Lite weather being extremely hazy, 
site observed a large bagla (an Arabian 
boat) close under her lee, within mus- 
quet shot with her sail lowered; the 
bugla on perceiving the Pattainar inline, 
diately hoisted saii aud came close under 
her stern, On the pattamar’s .shewing 
the Company’s colours, the bngla fired «t 
shot wtych went over her, ami then, a 
second and a third at her; upon whicn 
the Siraiig. of, the Deria Dowlut, con¬ 
ceiving he-could beat her off* returned 
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ihe fire, anil the action continued with 
<on>iileial)U briskness, on both "rides; 
but when the hu/c had -omcvvlutt clear¬ 
ed away, two moie large piratical rcs'.el.i 
were obsertvri to he be i ring down, bring 
only about one mile di-iaut. The only 
chance of e-cape now being in flight, all 
sail was male and a moiling fight kept 
ap for near three hours till about eialit 
o’clock, when the Sir.mg of the paliatnar 
received a severe wound and was ibligcd 
to lie canied below ; in about ilf iui 
hour after, his ’J ind.il, on whni,i the 
command devolved, was killed by a iiiu*- 
quet shot in the stomach ; the two other 
bujflas lining at (his time closed, all 
three Ini rded the puttatnar, and by force 
of iinniovr- overpowered lier brave hut 
small cteiv, route jumped into the hold 
and others weie tot red to fhiovv them¬ 
selves ov-rboud ; those who lemaincd on 
deck were instant y massacred, and those 
who had jumped ovcilioaid wetc speated 
as they clutia to the sides of the vessels. 
Out of a small ctevv of tlint)-three men, 
seventeen were inurdeted, eight have 
been carried pn-oner, to Rase! Kima, 
and eight, being the wounded and sick, 
were put mi slime on the coast of Afcrk- 
rau and have since arrived here. The 
hugest of the pirate vessels is desetibed to 
be of about three hunch e<l to four hundied 
candies bmden, carrying six carriage 
quits, appaiently nine pounder', tne 
other two vessels note but linJe infe¬ 
rior; they wetc full of men, having from 
one to two hundred men each, aimed with 
swords, .-pear.-, and cree.-ts. 

'Hie Delia Dow hit only mounted two 
twelve pnundeH and tlnee two-pot.ml 
iron kiwis. The commander or the larg¬ 
est boat, or chief oi that squadron was 
styled the Suit tn of RumjI Kima. 

Mat/ 5. — On Monday and Tuesday 
evenines, Stmkersell Baboo sett, a res¬ 
pectable and wealthy Hindoo merchant 
of this place, on the occasion of the ce 
Iteration of Ins eon's nuptials gave 
nautches at his mansion ltou-c in tlcr- 
jgaum. We have seldom witnessed a more 
brilliant scene. The house, gateway, 
and all the appioarhes to it were clcgaut- 
I? and splendidly illuminated by innu¬ 
merable lamps vet ) tastefully an tinged in 
various forms*. 'I he large room in wideh 
the guests were received was neatly fitted 
up, arid the compartments of the walls 
decorated with paintings of the Prince 
Regent’s crest. Various sets of dancing 
girls and an excellent baud of music at¬ 
tended for the amusement; every spfccies 
of refreshment was haWded about for the 
regalement, aud a capital difptay of fire¬ 
works exhibited tor the, gratification of 
(he company; among wltortf we observed 
Lady Niqlniugall, the Right Honorable 
the Governor, His Excellency the Ad- 
Asiatic Journ. —No. 2i. 


rniral, and nearly till the principal Eu¬ 
ropean ladies and liciith im n of the settle¬ 
ment. The venerable giver of the fowl 
received his que»u with his usual imwt 
comtco'ns and pvdite attention, and wt* 
w re happy to see him dispbsy so much 
vh,or and spirits on tliis hanpv occasion. 

As three gentlemen v.vrc ret timing from 
their cou«tiiuiioiial ride mi Wedne'day 
iieunine tin ir attention was eii«u,v'd by 
some pari.w <!<> - rmniu.: tdfer jn,l tvoi- 
ryinir what :u fir-t .ippe.itcd to be a ho;;, 
but on reaching the flats tiotu the Batty 
fields t » the westward til Phipps’s oart, 
tin object chased broke ftom its tor- 
ijieutuis and stretching directly westward 
across the fiats gave an excellent chase to 
the gentlemen, who in vain endeavoured 
to enrourage the coriimicd as'd'dance of 
ll'.e dons. It was si,on discovered that the 
animal was a large liyttta. The pm‘■nil was 
maintained till the giound about the breach 
vvatri beeame so suit as to stop all fur¬ 
ther progress. The hvena was much 
blovvu, and took shelter in the hiidiea un¬ 
der the eastern side of the Vclladr. lu> did 
nor shew much speed, appeared deter¬ 
mined on a strait lorwaid road, had very 
long and white teeth and a icmaikabty 
Lira! 1 tail. On some future dav he may 
afford spoil to any Nimrod who h.is doj'S 
to Ilnur him with. 

Mny 7.—The weal net fm ?ev< r.tl days past 
has exhibited the usual indieathms of the 
approaching luoiisoon, and on Thursday 
evening there was a heavy sltmvei of rain, 
altciidcd with tliundei, which lasted some 
hours; two walei-*pouts were, nb-etved, 
one to ilu- i.mth-enst and the other off to 
the south-west at sea. Considerable raiti 
fell we are inhumed on •‘-.d-efte on tVcd- 
nesda). A dreadful stotm took place at 
Ahniednagger in the. Dckuu on the even¬ 
ing of the Oth of May aud continued un¬ 
til near 10 o’clock, accompanied with 
most violent thunder and lightning, rain 
and hail, such as in the opinion of many 
of the oldest inhabitants of the city, 
had never been wiitic—ed by them be¬ 
fore. The whole ot the country 'or twenty 
miles around was iiiondated and a quan¬ 
tity of cattle btlon ring to .Rriiijari* 
swept away, the people being obliged to 
ascend the hills f<>r safety. In Colonel 
Al-lues's camp, the wind made dreadful 
havock among the tents, many being 
torn to rags, and but few lett standing ; 
the officers and men were obliged to leave 
them for their own safety, as an accident 
was very neat occurring ; one gentleman, 
who was In his tent at the time of its 
falling, was so entangled in it on the 
ground, that it was with considerable 
difficulty he wax extricated from bis dan. 
gcrous situation. 

VOL. IV. 4' M 
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The florin appears to have been gene¬ 
ral throughout the Deccan. At Poona, 
the same night, though not so violent, yet 
it was very severe, and a melancholy ac¬ 
cident occurred iu the camp: a serraut and 
nu orderly boy, sleeping in the rooloe of 
a cavalry officer, note struck by lightning, 
and together with a pointer dog killed on 
file spot. 'I',he cause of this was attri¬ 
buted to a hog spear found in the tent 
which atti acted the lightning. 

Defeat of Godajee how, Trimbnckjee's 
nephew, by Copt. Davies, commanding 
the Rejormed Horse. 

G.vlract of a Private Letter, dated Bom- 
boy. May 2, 1 HI 7. 

Capt. Sydenham, the political agent at 
Hyderabad, has for some time taken the 
utmost pains in mganiting and bringing 
under surprising discipline a body of the 
Nizam’s horse, the good effects of which 
were apparent in an affair which lias just 
taken place in Candeish between a body 
of these reformed horse, amounting to 
not more than five or sis hundred, com¬ 
manded by Capt. Davit s and u iiordc of 
M ah rut t as, under Godajee Row, the ne¬ 
phew of Triiubuckjcc, who had posted 
iiimself with two thousand followers well 
armed with matchlocks, Godajee had 
placed his forces most advantageously, 
and Capt. Davits perceiving the little 
chance there might he of using their 
own weapon (Ihematcldock) against them, 
ordered his men to sliug their guns and 
to charge full in the face of the enemy. 
Although they were defended by a river 
in front, and a strong port on the right 
flank, the reformed horse dashed most 
gallantly, sabre in hand, through all ob¬ 
stacles, and in a moment scattered Goda- 
Jcc’s force like a Hock of sheep. Captain 
Davies continued in pursuit till his men 
and horses were completely jaded, killing 
and wounding between two and three 
hundred of the enemy. Our loss is little 
ov nothing j Capt. Davies was wounded 
in the arm, and Capt. Pedlar, of the 
Bombay native infantry, severely, though 
I hope not daugerously. Nothing could 
exceed the brilliancy of this affair, and 
is another proof that, with British officers, 
the native force cau do wonders. 

J am sorry to observe, that a life of 
inaction among the troops of the native 
princes has quite ruined tlic tittle dis • 
ciplinc they once had, and without they 
procure the interference of British offi¬ 
cers, the native armies all over India will 
ail be turned into V'mdaris. Plunder is 
so commou among them that they con¬ 
ceive it a kind of privilege, and almost 
the ouly one which a long peace has left 
them, and iu which their governments 
seem afraid to restrain them. Godajee 
H a most desperate and ferocious cha¬ 
racter, but is reported to bare very little 


influence over bis followers iu the tune 
ot sudden danger ; indeed, no Pindari 
or M.ihralta can bear any thine like a 
surprize, or even a drawn baltjc; they 
fight like savages and fly like' thieves. 
Trimbnckjec is still pursued without 
success. 

May 5, 1017 .—Plague in Catch .—Au 
alarming fever, attended with all the 
symptoms of plague, broke out iu Cutch 
in September last ; the proportion or 
deaths compared to the number affect¬ 
ed, we are sorry 10 say, is great, ii 
not greater than in any epidemic dis¬ 
order that ever appeared in any country. 
’Ibis fact is in direct opposition to the 
prevailing opinion, that the plague never 
extended to the tropics. All symptoms 
of this dreadful contagion, we are happy 
to say, have entirely disappeared since 
Match lust. 

So great is the number of absentees on 
the list of marine officers of this pre¬ 
sidency, that the utmost inconvenience 
arises Irom the scarcity ; and the govern¬ 
ment have resolved that no further fur¬ 
loughs be allowed in any case but that of 
sickness till further notice. 

Letters from Bombay mention that an 
expedition was fitting out at that presi¬ 
dency, which is to proceed after the rains 
to Rasul Kyina, the strong hold of the 
pirates in the gulph. 

Mr. Money’s concern in the Agency 
House of Forbes and Go. at Bombay, is 
transferred to Mr. Michie Forbes. 

Letters of administration of the estate 
of Major Alex. Campbell, *Jth regt. N. 1. 
have been granted to W. Kennedy, Esq.. 
Register. 

CIVIL APPOINTMENT. 

Capt. Vans Kennedy to be Judge Adro- 
catc General. 

MILITARY PROMOTIONS. 

Lieut, and Adj. J. Grant to act as In¬ 
terpreter to the officer commanding the 
Poonah Subsidiary Force. 

Ensign Reynolds, Greuod- Batt., to be 
Assist. Paymaster in Northern Guzarat. 

Lieut. T. Leighton, 7th N. I. to be 
Quarter Master of Brigade at Poona. 

Brevet Major Bentley to be Superin¬ 
tending Engineer at tlic presidency. 

Major Lushington, 4th Lt. Cav. 'to com¬ 
mand the Cav. Brigade. 

Lieut. Barton to be Major of Brigade to 
officer commanding artillery. 

Major E. Baker to be Lieut.-col of Inf. 

6th Regt, N. I.—Sen. Capt, Brer. Major 
J. M‘CJintock to be M^jor. 
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Capt.-iieut, W. Gordon to be Captain. 
Litut. J. W. Graham to be Capt.-iieut. 
and £nnil'll. 

H. Heath to be Lieut. Kurop. Regt. 
Capt.-iieut. J. Ehlei to be Captain. 
Lieut. G. L. Gilchrist to be Capt.-iieut. 
Surgeon, Mr. W. Purnell. 


FURLOUGHS TO EUItOPE. 
Capt. J. 1$. Byers. 

Lieut. U. Mcldrum. 

Cornet C. (). Avdiuc, Madras Cav. 


BIRTHS. 

April li. At Pernor, the lady of Lieut. Wallace, 
(Lull regt. of a son. 

t9. At Senior, the lady of Lieut, and Adj. Ward, 
H. M. 6stli legt. of a daughter. 

March 15, At Suoor, the lady of Capt. It. J, 
Dibnam, H. M. 54d regt, of u dai.gh'rr. 

May 9. At Colabah, the lady nl M ijor Gen. 
Boye, ol ,i son. 

A. AtSui.it, ilie lady of Capt. C. S. Wlulelilll 
ol :i son 

18. MiTddrpan, of » ■laughter. 

7. At the Presidency, the lady of ('not, R. Hun- 
If r, Assistant Secielary Military Board, of a 
daughter. 

MARRIAGES. 

April 90. (’apt. J. B. Ounsteiville, Paymasters. 
I), G. to Sarah Laariitori, daughter of the late 
Capt. I). 1‘. Bnue, of ihis Gsiablishineut. 

AI. I.ieut. W. Bliirk, Adj. M. B. to Miss Far- 
<l‘ili,n son. 

Alny. 6. \V. H. Sinou'l, E«q. Atloincy to the 
II. (’. m Miss Robertson. 

5. lieut. A. Horsburgh, of S3d regt. N. I. to 
Miss F.mily Hodhimton. 

ApnlSR. Lirut. Richard Budger, of the Royal 
Navy, to Miss Maisiiall. 

HEATHS. 

April 8. At Surat, 3. Manas, son of I,lent. Kmys, 
H. M. A'lli reyt, aged 4 years and 8 months. 

>f. Mi. Parch, formeily ol H. At. I'llt L. I). 

l(i. Elizabeth, side of Mr. G. Higgs. 

49. At Caranjali, Lieut. While, H. M.OMh reel. 

30, Miss -Wind de Melto, only daughter of Mr, 
Alexin de Melto, aged t'.i years. 

#tn bnaid the Lady Nugent, in the passage from 
Calcutta to this port, Lieut. Pike, of the Bom¬ 
bay European Regiment. 


CARE OF GOOD HOPE. 

By late letters from the Cape we learn, 
;],at the tliice little Ini.unis of '1 rintrui ile 
Cun ha, have been taken possession of 
»u the name of His Britannic Majesty, 
by an expedition from the Cape of Good 
Hope. Captain Cloete, of His Majesty's 
2Ut Dragoons, is appointed Governor of 
the Islands. He sailed in a sloop of war 
from Table Bay in December, with a 
few troops and volunteers from the regi¬ 
ments at the Cape to form a settlement. 
The ttauspon that accornpauied with 
stores and implements requisite tor the 
new colony, was unfortunately compel¬ 
led by a gale of wind to return to Table 
Bay, and the delay thus produced must 
occasion great distress to Captain Cloete 
and his followers* who had little more 
than necessaries sufficient for the voyage. 

The principal Island, when first taken 
possession of in November* by Captain 


Festion, of the Falmouth sloop of war, 
had on it three sc mien left by an Arnei t- 
can—>a Piedmontese, a Portuguese, and 
a Yankee. Captain Festion lett his first 
lieutenant and about thirty seameu to 
suivey the island and picpaie for the 
reception of the colony, and they sutl'er- 
eil the severest privations hum the length 
of time which elapsed before the anivui 
of supplies. 


MARRIAGES. 

All. B. II. Fferlj, Av-ih. Surg. H..M. Naval 
Hot|iital, to Miu Eliza Parluan. 

Jean Baptiste Salt r le. widower. to Amelia Smith, 
wid tw of tlif Isle Richard Smith. 

joliamiei Biciman, t > Jacuna Pick. 

DEATHS. 

Jan. 41. Ailaughtci ul Lhiisuaan Busjert, nairfrd 
CaUi.uina Julianna MugU-ikna, aged 10 month* 
ami i Hays, 

9S. A daughter of Julian George Wagnor, named 
Callimina Mag-imbu, agut 11 month*. 


Mauritius. 

The markets at Poit Louis are very bad. 
Trade is at a stand, and money extreme¬ 
ly scai ee. 

Accounts of a dr eadful hurricane having 
happened at this port, iu April last, have 
reached London, several vessuls were 
wiecked, and many providentially es¬ 
caped though greatly damaged. 

DEATHS. 

March is. Mr. Pierre EtienneThu'.llier. 

Ki. Mr. Jatijucs CharpuiturdeCoivgny. 

Mr. Purr. Duvignauit. 

IS. Mr. Dubois. 


PRINCE OF WALES ISLAND. 

It may afford our readers some gratifi¬ 
cation to learn Hurt, in the course of the 
war waged during the la&t season against 
the canine race, the number of the ene¬ 
my slain amounted to filteeu hundred and 
seventy-seven. 

CIVIL APPOINTMENT. 

Major iM‘In lies to act as Malay tenus ■ 
lator to Government. 

EASTERN ISLANDS. 

Amboy no —Extract of a letter from 
the Agent to Lloyd’s, at the Cape of 
Good Hope, dated the 15th Sept. “ Ar¬ 
rived this day the Blucher, Kcir, from 
Batavia and the Mauritius: she brings 
advice, that at the isle of Lupperwaro, 
near Amboyna, the natives bad risen and 
murdered the Dutch Resident and bis 
family, together with the whole of the 
garrison. A detachment of about two 
hundred men was sent from Amboyna, 
which the natives allowed to land, after 
which they murdered them all. An expe¬ 
dition was about to sail from that place 
under Admiral Buyokns." 

4 M 2 
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CHINA.' 

All matter.* are quiet in China. The opi- 
uni market iinprov ins ; 1310 dollais |H-.r 
cheat, ami little on hand. Cotton unva¬ 
ried. 

ST. HELENA. 

A theatre i> near I> completed on this 
island. 


NAUTICAL information. 

The Madras Courier contains a further 
miroh(nation, of the information wc 
I’ommunieiitrtl in last nutobei. Tie Indus 
appeal- to have been within an hair's 
breadth of dcMniciimi, not far from the 
situation wleie Cipt Parish fell in with 
a volcano ami Cupt. liiitgimi.- with puimce 
ntul iaviila*. The damreis appear to be 
unknown u> the most expci ienced naviga¬ 
tors, and me no doubt of ievent forma¬ 
tion from the action of submarine hre, 
otherwise fiom their lyinn in the track 
constantly tiaveised by vessels from the 
Cape to India, and from the appearance 
of fnc observed on one ot them, it is 
hardly credible that they should not have 
been discoveieil botoie : at all events the 
existence of such dangers would requite 
immediate investigation. 


£D*c. 

Xutice to Mariner*. 

The ship Caledonia has arrived at this 
pot t from Canton ; on her passage off the 
Cape New Ho 1 land shefeil in with a launch 
having on hoard the crevv of the Purtu-' 
guese shin Corieio d’Asia, i apt. Joaquin 
dT’iritus, tinti\-tvvo in niunber, who 
were wrecked off i lit* eoaM of New Hol¬ 
land, on a teef of locks. They landed to 
the eastward of the North West Cape, in 
search of water, but found noi e. They 
put off ftom the coast with an inten¬ 
tion to leach the island ot Sninbrnna, 
having in their boats three or four gallons 
of water, three hairels of hitad, forty 
bottles of wine, and a few Imvls. Two 
of their crew were ■elr behind, -imposed 
to have, lost their wav while looking for 
watir. The Cmreio -.’Asia was one hun¬ 
dred and rwenty-seven days Jroui Lisbon, 
for Macoa, wlieie her crew weie lauded 
hv the Caledonia. The reel on which 
they were wrecked is in lat. 23 S six or 
seven miles off shore. They observed, 
the day they left the vviech, in .<2. t(5 ; 
at the same time saw rocks oUuiiMdcrable 
extent, heating N. \V. ten mile*, which 
were supposed to be Coates’s island; their 
distance from the coast at the time of ob- 
seivation about seven miles, ami three 
from the reels that lay off the coast. The 
passage appeared safe, with deep water. 
— Philadelphia Journal Sept. 6. 
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Hast India House, 5th March 1817.— 
The. Committee of Accounts having con¬ 
sidered the rate of duly levied by the 
Company upon private trade tea impor¬ 
ted a* presults, uio of opinion that it is 
expedient some .literal ion should be made 
therein. 

The duties now payable to the Com¬ 
pany arc a» under, viz . 

On llie Sale Value. 



7l>?r (Il'iU. 

17 per C , 

Total 


lb). 

lb $. 

it* 

Captain . .. 

... 688. 

8,648. •. 

9,336 

Chief Mate 

... 90. 

1,138.. . 

1,228 

2d do... 

... 72.. 

912... 

984 

3d do... 

... 54.. 

682... 

736 

4th do... 

... 36.. 

456... 

492 

6th do... 

... 18., 

228.., 

246 

Surgeon ... 

• • « r ( 

682... 

736 

Surgeon's Matts 36.. 

, 456.., 

492 

lhirsef .. -. 

t • •• «i4«. 

682.., 

736 

Boatsw&iu . 

_ 18.. 

228.., 

246 

Gunner.... 

.... 18.. 

228.. 

246 

Carpenter.. 

■ ••a I 8 i » 

228.., 

246 


All exceeding? pf flic ahoye.mentippGd 
quantities are charged with 37, per cent, 
duty on the sale value. 


It appears upon reference to the pro¬ 
duce for several years past of the duties 
of 7 ftutl 17 per cent, th.it they are in the 
aggregate levy nearly tantamount to a 
duty of 16 per cent. 

The Commit tee therefore recommend 
that those duties be abolished, and in lieu 
thereof a duty of 16 per cent, he charged 
upon the sale value of all private trade 
tea, imported in the accustomed privilege 
and indulgence, which will tent! to asiui- 
pliii cation of the accounts, without ma¬ 
terially affecting either the Company or 
the individual, viz. 


Total Iba, 

Captain .9,336 
Chief Mate.. 1,228 
2d do..... 984 

,3tl do. 736 

4fli do. 492 

5th do. 246 


Tula] Hit. 

Surgeon.736 

Surgeon’s Mate 492 

Purser.736 

Boatswain.... 246 

Guiltier.. 246 

Carpenter.... 246 


That all exceeding* of the above-men¬ 
tioned quantities be.charged with ap ad¬ 
ditional doty of 26 per cent, making 36 
Iter cent, upon such exceeding# j and if 
bgiffu tea be imported in' private trade 
to an extent exceeding double the re*pec- 
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five weights above stated, such excels 
shall, according to the piesent praclirc, fij 
charged with a further duty of 20 per 
cent., making 5b’ per cent, thereon ; that 
is to >av, a roimu.m ler may bring 18,672 
lbs. of hyson with.nit being subject to the 
last mentioned addition.! 20 per (.’cut. 

The duty now charged upon tea im¬ 
ported as presents is 17 per cent, in all 
eases, and the committee having .nhcited 
to the iuerc.ised quantity, are induced to 
submit, that all tea imp u ted as pi events 
be charged with a duty of 37 per cent, 
excepting such a< may be ('oiiMgu.cd by the 
luembeis of the China factory, which 
shall as at present 1 e subject to a duty of 
17 per cent, to the extent fixed under 
existing regulations, and beyond those 
quantities ro be charged 37 |kt cent. 

The usual fee is to be charged on each 
description of piiv.ire trade tea; but in 
respect to tea presents, which will become 
liable to 37 pet cent , the Committee are 
of opinion that -such duty should include 
the tee, and the amount due to the fee 
fund be carriul to that account there¬ 
from. 

And as it will he proper to give due 
notice to the connuaiiders and oiiicers of 
the Co'.qi toy’s ships, ami to other poi¬ 
sons com eiued, previous to carryiug itno 
effect the proposed regulations, the Com¬ 
mittee submit that they shall not have 
effect until the first airival from China in 
the year 1818. 

East-India Uowr.~- Mr. Hedges, of the 
accountant’s office, has resigned the Com¬ 
pany's service after many years duty. 

Mr. Woodcock, assistant clerk to com¬ 
missioners of buying and warehouses, has 
resigned the Courpauy’s service. 

At a general court of directors of the 
East-India Company, held 17 th Septem¬ 
ber, resoliwl, that the present interest 
of 5 per cent, on the Company’s bouds 
shall cease and determine on the 31st day 
of March uejft, from which day they are 
to carry interest ouly at the rate of 4 per 
per cent, per autmtu, and chat the pro* 
prietors of bonds be allowed to bring 
them in to be remarked till tine 20th of 
February, and that such bouds as shall 
not be marked on ov before the said 20th 
of February shall be paid off ou the said 
' 31 si of Match, with the interest due 
thereon, and f.om that date unmarked 
bonds shall nut carry any interest. 

The widow of the late governor Petrie, 
whose lamented death we recorded in a 
* late number, has beep granted a pension 
’ by the Court of Directors. The Court of 
Directors have also, with that considera- 
’ tipu which is beyond all praise, bestowed 
' a 'pension of £104 a yeap on t|»e mother 
of the late Liput. Bosthwick, so distln- 


guisbed in an affair witii the Pindaris, 
the particulars of which will bo found i.i 
a late number of our Journal. 

Notice lias neon given to the flank of 
England ft out tin* East-India Home that 
the Company .ire ready to payoff tin-loan 
of jfc(iOO,<W>i), which was due to the Bank 
tiom the Company. T>.c Hank ,ni vanned 
the loan on the .security ot a portion of 
stork in the three per cent, consols; and 
since that transaction the pi ice of that 
stock bus ri>eu nearly double, which 
enables the Company torliach irge the loan 
under the most advantageous terms. 

The reduction of the interest in the 
India bonds to 4 per cent., which takes 
place from the 1st Apiil IfilK, will sen¬ 
sibly relieve the Company’s tieatury at 
home. 

Nov. 20, a Court of Directors was held 
ni the East India House, when Captain 
M. Hamilton was «wotti into the com¬ 
mand of the ship lhiucra, consigned to 
Bengal and China. 

Indigo .—More indigo has been held up 
by the buyers of this article, tor the last 
two or three months, than has been 
known for years 'l"be crops of last, year 
were very indifferent, and there wifi fie 
few sellers till March or April next. 

Silk .—East India silk has fetched a 
great increase of price ; there is little or 
no Italian silk in the LoudoH maikeu, 
the last season having totally failed in 
Italy. 

Col. Baillie, late resident at the court 
of Lucknow, is actively canvassing the 
borough of Heydoq i q Yorkshire against 
the appioachiug general election, ami 
with no doubt of success. Mr. George 
Johnstone, a name well known to oip- 
Asiatic leaders, a few years since repre¬ 
sented the same place in parliament. 

By recent advices from A fries, it ap¬ 
pears, that the mission which bail same 
months ago been dispatched from Cape 
Castle to Coriuasie, the capital of the 
kingdom of Ashantee, had completely 
succeeded; and that it had met witii a 
most gracious reception from the kiug. 
At first the king manifested great cold¬ 
ness and reserve, which is attributed to 
cite endeavours of Geu. Paeudeis to excite 
a feeling hostile to the English; but mu¬ 
tual explanations having removed this 
unfavorable impression from his majes¬ 
ty's mind, every opportunity, it is alleg¬ 
ed; was sought of complimenting the gci. - 
tkutn xompoung the mission, with the 
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highest proof's of regmd and distinction. 
The splendour, the order, the vaiirty 
and extent of the kind’s retinue ; his 
subject chieftain", officers, and attend¬ 
ants, hud as much exceeded the expecta¬ 
tions of the English, as did the decorum 
and benignity of bis manuers, and those 
of his family and courtiers who surround¬ 
ed him 'Hie population of Cotmasie is 
estimated at ' 200,000 souls. 

Leita*t, from Constantinople announce, 
that iheic has been laiely concluded, 
under the mediation of England, a Con¬ 
tention between Turkey and the Rope, by 
virtue id which the Christians will enjoy 
in Tin key more liberty. According to 
the said letters, a punting-office has been 
established at Constantinople, under the 
direction of an Italiau, in which several 
works in Italian, French, and Latin, have 
been already printed. 

The draft from the 1st battalion of the 
Royal Scot", consisting of three captains, 
eight subalterns, and 210 rank and file, 
embark;, at Chatham, preparatory to sail¬ 
ing for India. 

The late 2d battalion of the 30th regi- 
meut will embuik for India in December. 

The presents from the East India Com¬ 
pany intended for the Emperor of China, 
were not brought back to England, as er¬ 
roneously Mated—they have all been left 
at Canton, in the care of the Company’s 
servants there, in the hope that his im¬ 
perial majesty, on some futme occasion, 
may be graciously pleased to receive 
them, and to dispense with the ceremony 
of the Kotou. 

A vague rumour has lately becu abroad 
that the Russian government is using ef¬ 
forts to procure the cession of a harbour 
t as it cannot be 
supposed Russia will ever uccupy suffi¬ 
cient maritime interest to require an 
eastern port for the use of her own ship¬ 
ping, we know not how to attach credit 
to the statemuit, unless we suppose, that 
by a very liberal policy she wishes thus 
to provide security and convenience to the 
commerce of other nations frequenting 
those seas ; a measure, winch if success¬ 
ful, would be an eucouragement to the 
rivals of British merchants obviously 
must injurious. 

St. Petersburg}!, Oct. 10—On the 31st 
July our Ambassador, Lieutenant-Gene¬ 
ral Yermaloff, was admitted with great 
solemnity to a first audience of the Sove¬ 
reign of Persia, Fateh Ali Shah, near 
jRultaui, the Shah’s residence, in a mag¬ 
nificent tent. The ambassador having 
with him a band of music, strong detach¬ 
ments of Cossacks, and a brilliant suite, 


was received by a body of eight thousand 
Persian horsemen of distinction, and by 
a guard of honor of two bundled men. 
He was then received by the brother-in- 
law of the Shall, as well as by the late' 
Persian ambassador in Russia, Mirza Khan. 
who wore the insignia of the orders of 
the lion and of the suu, and the Por¬ 
trait of the Shah. 

There was in the tent of the Shah, 
and in the neighbourhood, a great number 
of »ioops and spectators, as well as four 
Kanaka Shy, or Littors, hr the exercise 
of their functions, haring steel axes, in- 
crusted with gold, and the handles orna¬ 
mented with precious stones. The am¬ 
bassador having made three salutations, 
the .Shall, seated on a magnificent throne, 
called out to him, “ be we.comc,” atid 
made hnn a sign with iris hand to come 
nearer. After several salutations, he 
presented to the Shah Ins credentials 
upon a golden saber. The Shah inquired 
after the licalthof the Emperor of Russia, 
of the capital where lie was last, and ex¬ 
ploded a wish to have, like the European 
sovereigns, an interview with the empe¬ 
ror of RusMil. 

The ambassador was seated in a mag¬ 
nificent arm-chair, but he rose whenever 
the Shah spoke to him; the conversation 
lasted a quaiter of an hour. Then the 
ambassador’s suite was presented to the 
Shah, who received all the persons com¬ 
posing ir with the words “ be welcome." 
Among them was captain Kotzebue. The 
Shah was told that this officer has passed 
three years in a voyage round the world, 
but that he had, above all, desired to sec 
the great sovereign of Persia. The Shah 
took it as a pleasantry, and said, smiling, 
“ well, then, now you have seen every 
thing." The crown of the Shall is form¬ 
ed of the most costly jewels, as well as 
a large uigiette which he weara in it. 

From the shoulders to the girdle he was 
covered with rich, jewels: his dagger was 
a'so adorned with them, which looked 
incredibly brilliant in the sun. Some of 
the largest stones bear the name of “ sea 
of splendour, mountain of splendour,*' 
&c. At the back of the tent were the 
fourteen sons of the Shah, in the most 
respectful attitude. When the ambassa¬ 
dor pronounced the name of Fateh-Ali- 
Sliah, all the persons present made a 
profound inclination. 

It is reported that Russia is carrying 
into effect a long cherished intention Of 
establishing, and that under very advan¬ 
tageous conditions, manufactories of 
shawls and carpets, at Casan. That this 
is an important object is evident, from 
the fact that eighty thousand shawls are 
annually exported from Bassorah, which 
cost, on an average, one thousand rou¬ 
bles each; so that from sixty to eighty 
millions of roubles come into the country 
for this one article of luxury. 
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LONDON GAZETTE. 

Supplement to the London flaiette of 
Tuesday, November l.—Wednesday, 
Noe. 5. 

India Hoard, November f>, 1817.—• 
Dispatches have been received at the Hast 
India House, addressed to the Secret 
Committer by ihc* Governm m Council ut 
Bombay, enclosing reports of ih" mea¬ 
sures adopted for *>ir ; ipi—C'*in«t the iionr- 
rcction raided in jne dominions of tire 
Peishvvn, by Trimbuckjcc Dairieiin, of 
which r-pints the following aic copies 
or exti acts : 

Extract from a Dispatch from the Hon. 
Mountstuurt p.lphinstnnc. th“ Resident 
at the court of the Peisha-a, to the 
Governor General, dated Poonah, April 
2. 1817. 

Since i had last the honour to addiess 
your lordship, Trimbuckjcc has gone 
on increasing his force as usual, lie has 
persona scattered thiougli the villages, 
for a considerable extent of country, re¬ 
cruiting for him, hut finds some ditliculty 
in raiding men ; some refuse-to join him 
unless he will shew a wairaut from the 
Peishwa, in whose name he recruits ; 
while others join linn With less difficulty, 
but desert whenever there is any icport of 
an attack. Tiimbuekjee himself icmains 
separ'.tc from ids troops, and often 
changes his ground. He is now stated to 
have letired across the Kist a. towards 
Darw.n t hut the fact is unccitain. His 
troops arc now chiefly iu the district of 
Jut, between Punderpoor and Bccjapnor : 
troops also still continue to be raised in 
t’amleihh. 

Copy of a Dispatch from Captain George 
Sydenham, Political Agent in Rerur, 
to Mr. Rlphinstone (no date 1, tcith an 
Enclosure. 

Sir—1 have the honour to forward to 
you a copy of Captain Davies’s report of 
a very brilliant aud successful attack 
which he lately made on the insurgent 
horse in Candeish. 

As the enemy have left the frontier, 
the troops engaged in the attack have for 
the present been recalled to Aurangabad. 
The Risala, which was on the way to join 
them, has been stationed at Kannui, and 
the po.-i fit the Gootalla Ghaut in its 
front, strengthened by a conipauy of 
regular infantry. My hirkarrahs are 
Watching the enemy's movements, and 
if they should again approach the fron 
tier the Nizam’s troops will be reinforced. 
Lliare the honour to be, Ac. 

Geosge Sydenham, Agent in Derar. 

Camp, April 21, 1817.—-Sir, 1 have 
the honour to report, that in pursuance 
of the intention expressed in my letter to 
your address of the 19th instant, 1 put 


the infantry iu motion for the Gootalla 
Ghaut, at three o’clock that afternoon, 
following mj self with about six hundred 
horse at four o’clock, and reached $ae- 
gaon, a village belonging to Moor! tv a Yor 
Jung, about six mile** ftom the foot of 
tiie Ghaut, at ten o’clock .it tmdir, where 
1 waited one hour to collect the men, who 
had scattcied, owing to the b iduessof the 
Ghaut. By the Pan'll* of this ullage l 
was mfoniicd, that the cut my had station¬ 
ed mounted \idenes at eveiy village be¬ 
tween that pluv and their camp, which 
was about twelve coss distant, but that 
there was aro.ul leading to it through the 
jungle, fr q icnted only by Brinjarries f, 
by which I liii-ht advance unobsei ved, and 
be offered to conduct me: 1 accoidingly 
mounted him on a Imise, and piocceding 
l»y the loute lie pointed on', arnved at the 
village they were teportrd to he encamped 
at, ten co>.s distam, a little alter day- 
bieak, when 1 found that they had marrh- 
ctl from thence the evening hciorc to 
Gmuiaispoor, about two ro'S. I advanced 
with foe or six lioisemen to reconnoi¬ 
tre, leaving orders with Captain Pedlar, 
to bring up the horse, and desiring Captain 
Pedlar to leave the knaj.s icks ot the 
infantry in a ravine, and to follow with 
the utmost expedition. I had advanced 
about a mile, when I discovered one of 
the patroles of the enemy, whom I im¬ 
mediately pm sued, and took two of them 
prisoners ; a third man escaped tiirough 
the jungle to the left: from the two 
piisoners 1 ascertained that the enemy 
had their horses ready saddled, but had 
not received any information of our ap¬ 
proach. I sent hack to desire Captain 
Pedlar to advance at a brisk pace: he 
overtook me in a short time, and we 
pushed on at a smart canter, ul in as¬ 
cending a rising ground po -i.-ed the 
enemy drawn up to receive to, t'leir right 
tl«nk protected by a strong gnrbec J, into 
which they had thinwu some, infantry, 
and their front covered by a nullah § with 
steep hanks. As they considerably out¬ 
numbered us, being about two thousand 
strong, and chiefly armed with match¬ 
locks, l determined upon Instantly charg¬ 
ing them with the sabre, and accordingly 
ordered the men to sling their match¬ 
locks, aud advance in as compact a body 
as the nature of the ground, which was 
covered with low- jungle, would admit 
of; on receiving this order our lino ad¬ 
vanced at full speed, every man endea¬ 
vouring to be first on the enemy ; they- 
fired a few shots from their matchlocks 
as we were crossing the nullah, which 

* The Patel! or Potail if the h*«ut man of « 
village, who collects the rents, and baa the gene¬ 
ral superintendence of its concern*. 

t Brmjarrics collect grain for the army. 

t Ourheesare mud forts; some of tli^m arc 
surrounded with ditches, 

| Nullah, a mulct. 
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fortunately passed over us without doing 
any injury. The instant we got over the 
nullah the enemy broke and tied iti all 
directions, and were pursued npn arils of 
three coss, sustaining a lo'S ot above two 
handled men killed, besitli s a eie.it num¬ 
ber of wounded ; amongst the latter was 
A person who appeared to he a chief of 
consequence, called by his own men Appa 
Sabeb, and who when wounded threw 
down his spear, and being well mounted, 
made bis escape. Finding the enemy by 
this time completely dispersed, I ordered 
the pursuit to cease, and the men to 
jctnrn to the enemy’s camp. 

Having been wounded during the pur 
*uit, 1 bad dismounted to lie up my aim, 
when l was informed time a fresh body of 
the enemy was coming down on our light; 
I ordered Captain Robinson, who had 
arrived with the infantry during the pur- 
suit, to fall in his men. I mounted, and 
collecting as many of the horse as f amid, 
advanced with the infantry in column left 
in front, and the horse formed in line 
on the left o( the infantry, about five 
miles, when l found Jtisaldar Alum Alic 
Khan, and first Jemcdar Meer Suffdccr 
Alt, had collected about two hundred inert 
on the banks of a nullah, with whom they 
kept the enemy in ehcek, by a fire from 
their matchlocks: the instant they saw 
our line advancing they went off at speed 
in a north-westerly direction ; and onr 
horses lie tig completely jaded by the 
Icugth of tlic inarch and pui suit, f con¬ 
sidered it useless to follow them. 

A few prisoners were taken, fivim whom 
I learnt, ihat the Itody of horse collected, 
which th-y stated to he two thousand, 
was commanded by Godajcc Row, a ne¬ 
phew of Tiinihuokjee Dahiglia, and that 
Trinthuckjee himself was shortly expec¬ 
ted to join them with a large reinforce¬ 
ment. The body of horse which threat¬ 
ened to renew the combat were said to 
consist of five hundred, which had been 
detached to a village at some distance, 
with about three hundred of the fugitives 
who had rallied. One of the prisoners 
also stated that they had been joined, the 
evening before, by about one hundred and 

a horse hunt the southward ; that a 
/ of Arabs, from Mullegaon, was ex¬ 
pected in two days; and that Godajee 
Row Dniugtia had written to Sctoo for 
assistance, who had promised to send him 
a large body of Pindari*. 

I aw happy to say the loss on our-part 
was as little as cab be expected; and, l 
should imagine, it cannot exceed ten nten 
killed and twenty or twenty-five wound¬ 
ed; amongst the latter, 1 regret to state, 
is Captain Pedlar, severely. 

I shah have the honour to forward a 
return || of the killed and' wounded as 
suon as it can be prepared. 

| Nut ytt received. 


I cannot close this dispatch without 
expressing the high sense 1 entertain of 
the assistance I received fioin Captain 
Pedlar and Lieutenant liind, ulio joined 
tnc as a volunteer on this neca-iou ; the 
former ot whom had charge of the right, 
and the latter of ihe left wine, i have 
much pleasure in us-uriug you, that al¬ 
though we had matched upward" of fifty 
miles before the attack commenced, not a 
man ot the infantry Ind fallen in the rear ; 
aud l feel convinced, from the eager¬ 
ness they displayed, that if an opportunity 
had offered, they would have afforded 
tne every assistance. 

The behaviour of both officers and men, 
composing the detachment of reformed 
l.orse with me in this affair, exceeded 
niy most sanguine expectations. There 
was not a single officer who did not dis¬ 
tinguish himself and they were most gal- 
lautly supported by their men. 

1 have thchnnnui to he, &c. 

Kyan Davies, Captain, 
eommandint; the liefumvd Jfone. 
Captain George Sydenham, 

Political eluent in Her nr. 

Copy of a Dispatch from Colonel Lionel 
Smith, of' /us Majesty's doth reyhnent, 
commanding the Poona Subsidiary 
force, to Mi. Hip him l on a, with three 
fnclnuurcx. 

Camp, Caardcon, April 2,'l, 1817.— 
Sir, 1 have the highest satisfaction in 
1 avin/ before you two dispatches, which 
I received late last night fiotn Major 11, 
Smith, of the 1st. battalion 11th regiment 
Madras Native Infantry, commanding a 
detachment, of six companies, composed 
of Bombay and Madras troops, which 
had been sent out from the reserve against 
a large body of horse, in the service of 
Trimbuckjoe Dainglia, and announcing 
the result of his persevering exertions, in 
completely putting the whole to rout, 
killing and wounding about seventy men, 
making some prisoners, and capturing a 
quantity of baggage and arms, and many 
horses. 

1 cannot sufficiently praise the excellent 
conduct of Major Smith and his detach¬ 
ment, and trust their seivices on this 
occasion may prove acceptable to Ihe 
Right Hon. the Governor-General. 

I have, &e. 

Lionel Smith, Colonel. 
P.S. 1 have the 'further honour to en¬ 
close a copy of orders l considered due to 
the detachment. 

The Hon, M. Elpkinstone. L. Smith-. 

Camp at l‘atlr«, April 18 , 1817 , Two 
a. m.-rSir, as you are already apprised’of 
my liaviog marched from camp with a de¬ 
tachment, consisting of six hundred rank 
and- file, on the evening of the 12tb in - 
slant, in pursuit ot dbody of horse of 
suspicious character, which by report 
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amounted to five thousand, l ptocecd to 
detail my uiovetneiitj? according!: • 

Aftci nnrehing t!ie greater p.ui of that 
■•'fibt, I reached (.'wnheigaum on the 
Jleeraah on the iiminimr of tin 1 Lftii, 
when I finhin.iielv mic. icdml in t.illnij; 
into the track ol tugitivvs, v> lio li.nl Uihen 
the directum ot ilie (iamineee Uiiam, 
east of N'ngger, Oil my anival .it the ioji 
of the pass, at eii;lit p n,. on the men tig 
of the l.'ith, l found the [nil) hnlgone 
down it the evening hetoie. and though 1 
was not disposed to relu.v lor a inomen: in 
the puiMiit, yet the diriit-iiltii.’s 1 had to 
surmount, from the exiume bad state of 
the roads, winding oxer hills and llinmyli 
stony by-paths, induced me to halt tot a 
few htmt', to refit-h the m. n, who aji 
|ie:irctl milch tatigiicri. At two « in. how • 
ever of thcJlith, J ile-rmiled the (iliat'f, 
anti did not reach the village ol Sitsce, 
nliicli lies at the bottom, until hum.I 
day-break; there f gained informal ion 01 
their having struck into the great toad 
tuToha, though l was pievinusly ar-sund 
that they were flirt-c'tiiiiv their eonisc to 
I'ictim, on the (io.lnriry, with the in¬ 
tention of erossine at tli.it place. ( halted 
again at Miw, on the Toka toad, togne 
the detachment rot, with a delei initiation 
to make a liual etfoit to oven ah e the 
loaitivts, if po'-dlde, before they ero^nl 
the liver: while heic, I it reived inlor- 
mutton ot their liawug again deviated it mu 
their route, and gone to (iareeae.mm, 
due we-l ol that place, and eight loss imm 
.Moa/; we vvtie again in motion at five 
/< m .; and on tnj arrival at (..areeagaiiui 
i learned that tnej had hailed tlieie the 
night heiote. Having s.iti>tied myself of 
the cimoetiio-s of this iiiKumation, 1 
toutluued my route to tin- westward; ami 
although neatly two hours vveie lost by 
oar guides taking (he detachment a wrong 
mad, vet 1 conceived that tlieie was still 
a possibility of coming up to the pursued 
before tlay-bieak ot the 17th. 'In this 
.supposition, 1 am happy to say; l was 
not deceived, tor at ttueu o'clock l iu- 
fetrueted two tit my commissioned ami 
uou-cumnitSMoticil eoatideutial olliceis to 
enter a village in tlisgn.se, who seized 
upon a man, whom I alter wards compel¬ 
led by threats to conduct us to the 
Mahratta camp, which 1 had reason to 
supiM>se was about four or live milts off. 

During the time we were going this 
distance, l made the neecssaty at range- 
ments for an attark in three divisions, 
hy the two in front, consisting of the, 
flank companies of the 1 If h Madras, and 
two companies of the 3d Bombay N. 1. 
under Captains Smyth ami Deschamps, 
diverging from the head of the column to 
the right and left on entering the encamp* 
tuent, and by directing rite 3d division, 
two companies of the 2d Bombay N. I. 
under Captain Spears, to more steadily 
Asiatic t/oMm.—No. 2h 


into its centre without break lug. with a 
view in tins di.ision becoming a point 
i.pun winch the others mi:,lit rally i:i cam 
of nut.ssily. 

On I'otiiiiiii vvithbi two nines i,[ the 
vil'.me of I’,litre, tin:, toives ol the rii- 
cantpmenl vveie death di?e<n>,i>lo, U|ujn 
which the column moved toiw.ud veitlt .1 
hastened step, ami shortly hrfure day¬ 
light tillered the luelosures ot the village. 

It was then that we plainly price',red 
(ii.u th>‘ .Mahi.tlia ot I'iuthi i Inn sc w cu¬ 
t'll her mounted or nioi'idnig for a luaicli. 
re,dee these cireiiiii't.uire.'t no time was 
to lie lo-t; and being tlii.ii only u few 
paic* a., I suppo-ed liom tlieie picipmt, 

I di ceil’d Lieutenant. Ilcach to give ihem 
a volley fioin the iront rank of the leading 
division, hating previously tudcml the 
front ranks only ot llic leading ■ iiisiuiis 
ol I lie lid ami i lilt to loarl I Ii,.-, was 
amndingly done, and the coluiiiu iniine- 
tliateh after rushed forward lo llie < barge. 
The lioi.se lied in all directions, leaving 
fifty tn si\ty killed and wounded on the 
mound. I hey vvt'i'c pm.sued for sono: 
ilist.mee, when the e-vliaasUal .'talent men, 
and the siM’tf-ied order winch they vveie 
n.er.s.uily olili. ed to assimie for a pur¬ 
suit, induced me to rniifCiiii.ue my littlo 
Imre; and 1 was the more persuaded of 
ih. piupindy of this imv-suie from obser¬ 
vin'’ tonsiiltr.ihle htnliis of laii'se, ap]Kl- 
fiiiily well organised, in eommantliiig 
situations on our flanks. Tnis arrange* 
nieiii I pies'imie imlmril (hem In draw oil', 
not did 1 tit tan it right or e.spedieni to 
eoioimie a pnisiut alter a lush hotly of 
liaise, with infantry jailed and t \liam>led 
iro.'u titir long inaiehe-., toiilimmd for 
live siien s«ive days ami nights. 

At ten or e'eveo, a. m. we were called 
to aims hy the u; appe naur'c of a body 
of ah till two humlitd no.'I motmted 
lioi'-e, in pr'imiM',inu.s older, who, after 
firing a 1 . vv s!io(:> liom tlifir ni.iieiilocks 
at the piety hmaglit out to keep them iu 
c!iteli, it iiled. 

1 omniiil to mention before, that this 
hotly t,i lior.e, vvliieluould not have been 
les.s than four thousand, mnidtitd Lieut. 
fVaire, of the Miitli'.is’aitillery, and bin 
sepoy guard, at the tillage oi Connie, on 
the mnnu ot the Ifiili, a f vv honrs prior 
to my p.t>siug tlnotighii; amt that'they 
plfUtdeied all the smaller unprotected vil- 
i.eies on ii eivTouiu I root tht-southward to 
lVt it' 

Some baggage, a quantify of arms, and 
fi’oui out* hundred to one hundred amt 
fifty horses of different rfesnipiiuti.s, were 
left mi the ground; the gieatfst part of 
dwelt were pillared hy tlte villagers itt 
the neighbourhood dui ing the pnrsnit, &e. 

1 am happy to arid, that vvt; met with 
po casualties with the tixccpiion of one* 
jiou-«numt«sionet| officer of the 2d Bom¬ 
bay N. I. wounded. 

VOL. IV. * N 
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Had we not uufortuuiitdy been led 
nut of the route by the guides, as before 
mentioned, we should in all piohahility 
have found the enemy less prepm ed for 
flight, and consequently lure been en¬ 
abled to give a better account of them; 
as it is, however, f hope yon will give 
me credit when I assure you, that every 
exertion was made both by olliceis and 
ntcti for the public sen ice; and 1 feel 
great pleasure in lulling this opportunity 
of bearing testimony to the cheerfulness 
with which they bote the fatigues, mid 
the zeal and alacrity with which the offi¬ 
cers performed their several duties. 

1 estimate the distance traversed by 
the detuchment, to he about one hundred 
ami fifty miles, including the nioming.it 
matched with the camp ; and during the 
last twenty (our hours, it actually marched 
forty-one miles, not including the pur¬ 
suit'. 

In concluding, I beg you will excuse 
the prolixity of this report, and bate the 
honour to renniin, Sir, your must ol>c- 
diuit servant, 

H. Smith, Major Uth Reg. 
commanding det-n hment. 

Camp Snotiir, April 1st, 1817.—Sir, 
I hare the turnout to report, that since 
my loiter, of yesterday’s date, I rcccired 
information that the body of horse, who 
were attacked on the morning of the 17th, 
fled in such haste immediately after that 
affair, that they crossed the (iudnvcry in 
the direction of Nassurk ; 1 consequently 
deemed any further pm suit of little u»e, 
mid accordingly left Pattre, and at rived 
here yesterday. 

1 have the honour fui tlicr to mention, 
that the number of killed and wounded 
found on flip ground, and in the neigh- 
bo irhood of Pattre, has been ascertained 
to have exceeded seventy; and presume, 
fuuu the nature of the attack, that many 
of those wlio fled must have been wound¬ 
ed also. 

I have the houonr to be, &e. 

11. Smith, Minor 14 tk Reg. 
commanding detachment. 
Col. Lionel Smith, 

Extract from Division Orders hy Col. 

Lionel Smith, commanding the Poonah 

Subsidiary Force. 

Camp, near Dound, 23 d April, 1817. 
The Commanding Officer has great sati*- 
Ihction in announcing to the force, the 
successful operations of the detachment 
under Major H. Smith, of the fst batta- 
lon of tl)e MtftMadras Native Infantry, 
which conslftg of two companies of 'the 
bRittlion of the 2d Bombay Native 
Infantm two companies of the 1st '§&'■ 
talion of the 3d Bombay Native lufatitry, 
and the flank companies of the 1st bat- 
. talion of the 14th Madras Native Infantrv, 
and was detached from the Reserve on 
• he. eicning of the 12th instant, against 


a body of horse rated at thi'ev or four 
thousand strong, in the service of Trim- 
buck iee D.iinglia. 

After four sucessive days and nights 
marching, over a distance of one hundred 
and fitly miles, thin detachment, on the 
morning ol’ the 17th, came upon the 
enemy, killed and wounded seventy, 
took 'several prisoners of consequence, a 
quantity of arms and baggage, and roauy 
horses. 

Col. Smith never troubles the troops 
with idle piai«c, he hopes, therefore, that 
the sincerity with which he applauds the 
steady perseverance, the cool judgment, 
and military skill of Major Smith upon 
this occasion, and the conspicuous exer¬ 
tions of the officers and soldiers under 
him, may prove the more acceptable. 

With equal sincerity, and in the name 
of his superiors, lie requests the Major 
and all the Officers and men of his de¬ 
tachment to receive his very grateful 
thanks. 

The march of these six companies at 
this season of the year, will become me¬ 
morable and useful, its result, both iu 
exertions and success, bus been truly 
lionnm.ible, and they haie all zealously 
upheld the character of the excellent bat¬ 
talions they belong to. 

(True extract,) 

JI. Tovev, Deputy Adjutant Central. 

Extract »f a Dispatch from Mr. El- 
phinitone to the Governor General , dated 
April 26, 1817.—The body ofTi iinbuck- 
jee’s horse that was pursued by Col. 
Smith, crossed the Nma at a place to 
the south-west of Burramfttty, and the 
Bccma lit Coomargnnq; some parties and 
many individuals separated from them 
about this place and beyond it, apparently 
with the intention of returning to their 
own country. This reduced the party 
from four thousand to three thousand, 
during the period they were closely pur¬ 
sued by Major Smith, of the Mill Hegt. 
Madras Native Infantry whom Col. Wil¬ 
son had detached from the reserve to 
march to the south of the Beema; Major 
Smith came up with the enemy on the 
Paisa, after the admirable march which 
has already been reported to your Excel¬ 
lency, and beat him ap at Pattre, as i 
counted to your Excellency in the same 
dispatch. This occasioned fresli deser¬ 
tions to a great extent; many of the 
fugitives came hack to Poonah, and the 
body Was now reduced to two thousand. 
This body was taken up by Col. Milues on 
the Godavery, as reported in his dispatch 
of the' 19th, transmitted to Mr. Adam, 
and pursued down the Rajapoor Ghaut 
into Candeish, by a detachment of three 
hundred men under the cOmmuud Of 
Captain Swayne, of the 13th Regiment 
Madras Natire Infantry: at this place 
they were taken up by am Vinchojjkur, 
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wiiosd own accouul of bis proceeding I 
have the honour to enclose, ill states 
himself to have taken many horses, but 
floes nut m<'iitiou any loss ou either side. 
'During the period of this pursuit the body 
of freebooters that had been forming in 
Candcish, was defeated hy Captain Duties. 
On first ttveiving' authentic intelligence 
of the comnuucement of this pait of the 
insurrection, I suggested in Mr. Hussell, 
that the mortic'd horse should if possible 
be prepared to check it. I’he reformed 
horse were then acting agaiuM the fs’aiks 
in licrar, liut orders for their rccal tvctc 
immediately trau'iiiiited and as promptly 
executed, so that the tir-t division of 
them arrived on the frontier of CamleWh, 
just as the banditti were assuming a tan¬ 
gible form. The jiill.tui conduct of the 
Ni/.aiu's hor-c, ..tel the complete tout 
of the msuimm'-. that t-nxiod, have al¬ 
ready b'.en reported to jour Excellency. 
The fugitives fiu.li this defeat joined the 
party from tin- sum hw.ird, and shared in 
the losses it. met with at the hands of the 
V'inchookur, 

It app Mr-, to have been the intention of 
loth parties to form a junction, alter 
which, by (he accounts of the pii,-'oners, 
they wore loliaie come to I'oouah, but 
probahlj tin'll pktu was to have plundered 
the counir., and to have taken advantage 
of any opeumg that might alibi<1 them a 
prospect of -access again-r any of our 
detachments or their supplies. ‘ 

A body of the insurgents has long been 
mentioned as having descended into the 


South of the Oucan ; they have lately 
inured north a? far as Hooec A.-huuncc, 
and the fear of their approach ha* orca-i- 
onerl tin* desertion of the villages on the 
Umnlay ro.ld; two companies of native 
infantry marched ft mu Pnomth this morn¬ 
ing lu keep open tiic cnnnniiniea'iini. 
Extract ofti Lett-rfnm the I'inchuohnr* 
J iqriv'tar. 

f set oil" •sunitlav, at ui/ht, in pursuit 
of the troops lb.it had come iroiu Muh.i- 
dt‘o, wiiicii ainoiiiiteii to two thou'cind 
liiu.-e, and two or three hundred fool: 
they ell'ccied a junction wnh the other 
relu’N fmiii (rnuii.iDpnnr (who had previ¬ 
ously been defeated hy 'lie Nizam’s troops!, 
I c.imc in sigh' of them at !a-t, when 
they immediately took to tl’uht, and were 
pursued for seveial coss ti'l I totally dis¬ 
pel sed liiem ami took about five bund fed 
horses: tin- done I hailed ou '-a:unlay 
hi oi ti I ii", it J.ittu leiee, and remained there 
all day ; on Aloud iv 1 marched io La-'soor 
and shall move on Tuesday to VincUoor. 
E.rtr irt /'nun <t Dispatch ft am (hr. Go¬ 
to mar i/i (Jtiitunl of fiomlnn/, to the 
Secret Committee, dated 2n/A May, 
1817. 

The forts of Uygluir, Sinrhur, ami 
Pom iia h r, have been placed in possession 
ut <>ur troops. 

His Highness the Poi-lnva li is issued a 
prodam itioit for the ap|iiehension of 
Ttimbuckjee Duinglia and his adherents. 

* A i Oif.u of the l’etsli’-.a. 


DEATH OF THE PRINCESS CHARLOTTE. 


Wit know uot how sufficiently tn com¬ 
mand otir feelings, to record an event, 
as melancholy a- it was unexpected; 
and which has veiled the whole Uritish 
empire in mourning. Every family in 
her metropolis, feels as though it had 
lost a member—every individual as though 
lie had been bereaved of ti relative— 
and the emotions which have already ex¬ 
tended themselves over the parent-coun¬ 
try, will not fail to agitate the most dis¬ 
tant proviuces of its vast dominions. At 
the moment vvheu prepar itious were ac - 
tually made to express a nation’s joy— 
when its expectations were so coufideutty 
raised, that no one seemed to think a 
disastrous issue possible—did this thun¬ 
der-stroke descend, and level with the 
dpst the pyramid of our fondest hope-. 
We waited to hear the caunou announce 
the birth of a prince—a future heir to 
the greatest throne upon earth—a new 
link in a dynasty cnnsectatcd by the af¬ 
fections of a great, a free, a devoted 
people—anil the anticipated sounds came 
charged with death. As in a moment, 
the tide of life and of business stood 


still, dismay filled every heart, gloom 
(loaded every countenance, and before 
the habilimeu-a of external mourning spon¬ 
taneously and universally adopted, Could 
be assumed— the national giicf was ex¬ 
pressed by a general buri-t of -orrovv, so 
deep, so sincere, and so unbounded, as 
to he without parallel in the pages of 
the history of this, or of any other conn- 
try. We have wept before, and mourn¬ 
ed unfeiiMicilly—but on this most afflic¬ 
tive occasion, we seem to went those al¬ 
leviations which have, in the only cor¬ 
respondent instances, softened the excess 
of anguish. We have before lost heirs, 
apparent or presumptive, to the throne of 
these kingdoms—iu the meridian of life 
—possessed of amiable qualities-but,ne¬ 
ver under circumstances which involved 
hi. many, and such deep, sorrow. Our 
princess was the child of the- country'— 
our only ehild—endeared to us by consti¬ 
tutional principles, by conjugal affections, 
by intellectual energies, by purity of 
character, by every excellence of disposi¬ 
tion—aud 'by winning graces. In the 
morning of lier youth —* aud the full 
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ol her rltanni—the tm- 
tninty ini'U of death fell upon her— 
and tiii* Min went down at noon day. 

'I his r.t'.imilou'i mutt took fitr.Lt* ou 
1!.15 (ah of Nu'cmhci, m halt p:i*t two 
in liie ii.uwiuiji, tin* lbiuccsb luving Iccn 
iV.beied at nine o'clock the pueuiiug 
eve;.m°, hi lei lort,. limits labour, ol a line, 
1. a ■ liM-botn, ma!!' child. 

Pi inn*. Leopold, tile .'iiniahle c.ni'.rul of 
on. fair anil hoi. ‘iite l I’mirer-.'*, remains 
ineon^ol.’l'lt at Cluivtuoiit, the lovul 
becnt* <! ('.tie donie. tie. ciijoMiic.it; n 
mm! hul l, nc I'eline, by the rolobiatcd 
Ii-iii .'<n>i niter his remn fiom 

ii !ia. Tins ilhi'-ti'ioiiA PMiirmi, win 
will he evei ikur lo Hiiti.'h lietnti, as a 
ii v. t e'emphu x husband, n iii-ed lo ijmt, 
nif toi ii moment, the spot when* tin* 
Howei s of paiadise blossomed aroiind 
him, ill e.li tin- hiiuht colours of lore nod 
I) tiuty, until deal’ll (Mine, like the IdoM 
f tin: rietcri, and withered mein at once, 
(Mtisfontiim* the gaulcn of delight into 
a de.-ohec'* ihiei hi- s. lie win hod her 
loved Hinaios until the sepidrlirc ire. iv- 
eri them tiom Ms sh.ht—and i 1 eu icturu- 
eil to weep i.vi r hi. bne.iv ment upon 
the place wlicic he miM, lined it—<mee 
the bower of (oimnhial hhs.s—no tv a 
widowed solitude. 


Thus fell the Princess Charlotte, in her 
tweuty-Occoml year, by a stroke as un¬ 
expected as calamitous—wept by a whole 
nation—and leaving behind her a hus¬ 
band as inconsolable uuder liis loss, os' 
lie was exemplary in bis affections—tv ho 
shines with the departed that universal 
sympathy and hiimv.y, winch, had he 
been k's I'MePcni than he is, would 
have been undivided, and concentrated hi 
the grave ol lliitain’s royal and lamented 
child. 

The tolhiwiug is the inscription on Iler 
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M»]»»nns t<t irohitMi T'qmii** 

Ol in S< \l<\ iiir \rm”ubii‘, Anno l>omlni 

Mnrc t:x\n /Funs *,.« xxii. 

\Yv also subjoin a lull account of the 
ceremony ob-encd at the (uncial, as 
published in the Loudon Caietle of the 
22d installr. 


t'rmy the L<i>t',’on C.r.fltr, Suha-'/nif, AVo*. 22.—Ou Tuesday evening the l^th inst. 
at halt-past a o’chuk, me lMauius of’ her late Koy.il liiglmi'S the Ptinctss Charlotte 
Atososta and ot the Huy.il intanf were plicate!) conveyed fioni Claiemont to YViiuhsnr, 
csron* d t.y a detachuicnt of the lOrh, or Pi’*tut* Recent'* own, Uoyal Uttssars, wlticli 
was iclii*v.*d at hgliani by a patty of the Hoy at i!oim* Cuniils (lllucj, in the following 
otdcr:— 

A mom inn*.'coach, drawn by si\ Iioims, iu which were flic remains of the Hoyal In¬ 
fant and the T T in, attended In Colonel Addenhrooke, Eiptcny to het late Hoyal 
Highness, amt Sir Hubert Cat diner, K, C. B., Aide-de-Cainp and Kuueriy to the 
Prime Leopold. 

The HEARSE, drawn by cielit lun-es. 

A mouniirg eo.uh, drawn by* t*iv bnr-cs, conveying Ilis Serene Highness the Prince 
Leopo'd, :v (end'd by Ha ion de Hardenhroek, Aidc-de-C.imp ami Equerry, and Hr. 
Steel,iitivi, "hysieiaii lo Iris s,*H*i:e Highness. 

A niouinbm Miicii, f/iv.w n hv lour horses, conveying Lady John Thy tine, one of the 
Ladies of the Ik dch imbcr to her late Hoyal Highness ; .Mrs. Campbell, one of the 
A nmcii ot tlu* P.C'l.'liaubi'r to Her late Hoyal Highness ; and Lady Gardiner. 

A iiK.it* uliig coaci , drawn by four horses, convey ill' Airs, Lewis, Airs. Cron berg, 
Attendant., on Iler late Hoyal Highness, and Mrs. Phillips, Housekeeper. 

A momning conch, drawn iy four horses, conveying Dr. Short, Chaplain to HisSacne 
Highness, His Majesty's Gentleman Ihsher, and two Officers of the Loul Cham¬ 
berlain's Depart incur. 

Upon the an ivn! ni (lie procession at Windsor, the first coach, conveying the re- 
mams of the Hoy,si Infant and the urn, proceeded direct to St. George’s chapel, where 
tiic same were m cived by the Dean of Windsor and T. H. Mash, Esq. of the Lord Cliam- 
berlain's depart ment, and deposited hi the Hoyal vault. the coffin of the royal infant 
being honm limn the coach to the vault, by four, and the gru by two Yeomen of the 
Guard. The hearse proceeded into the front Court of the Lower Lodge, and the body 
was placed under a canopy in the apartment prepared for its reception. 

T His heretic Highness was received tftgri conducted to his apartments by Sir George 
Nnyler, Knight, and Hale Voting Wortham, Esq. the King's Gentleman Usher In 
AY aitinv, attended by the officers of this'Lord Chamberlain. 

On Wednesday evening the 19th insta'fft, soou after 8 o'clock, the remains of her 
Ijite Hoyal Highness were removed from the Lower Lodge to St. George’s chapel, in 
the following order:— 

Servants and Grooms of Iter late Royal Highnesft and of his Serene Highness, on foot, 

in deep mourning. 
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•Servant 1 * and Grooms of the* Royal Family, Hie Pricce Regent, and their 
Majesties, on fool, in full Mate liveries, with crape haibauds, and 
Mark gloves, tour and four, hearing llumbcanx, 

Tin* full band of the Hoyal Morse Gn.it ds Mme. 

2 Tin: llV-Aiisn, ^ 

3 (Drawn by rirlit of his Royal I lighniss (lie Prim e Regent's black lior-es, fully n 

ZI .. ciipai isojiod, each lioi*e .tiiended bv a giooni hi full slate liven. _ 63 
>,js His .Majisty’s body carriage j?*? 

(S 25 (Drawn by a foil set of his Majesty's noises, each horse attended by a groom I* — 
« in full Mate lively,) comeying 5F 

~ II,s .'serene Highness tin* Prince Leopold, j2 

c Gliief Mourner, ^ 

5 ami g 

- I'heii Hoyal llinlmesu 1 ' tin- Dukes of Yolk and Clarence, 

s2 inters to ihc Gliief Mourner. S* 

'l'ln* caniages of the Pnne< Reveut, the Hoyal Family, and the Fiince Leopold, 
each d awn h\ sis hoise*, ehis*ed ilie pi occasion. 

The a cede pn*cess:on liom Pie Lower Lodge to Sr, George’s Chapel was flanked by 
the i*i 1 1 nn, eveiy lourth man h-.iriug a flambeau. 

1 pm auoul at St. Gcoigcks chapel, the servants, gtoonix, and band, tiled off 
u itlion the south door. 

At ! e. enhance ihe Dean and Canons, -attended l.y the choir, leccived the body; 
and the procession, (which lud been tunned under the diicction of Sir Gcoige 
Nailer, Isui. York lletald, executing this part of the duty on behalf of Garter), 
being il.inked liy the Foot Cu trds, eveiv (ninth man be aiing a Ihiinbeau, moved down 
the s,)uth ai le, ami up the nave, m the following order : 

Poor Knights ot Windsor. 

Paves of their Royal Higlincs&e* the Pi inces* t s AiuiistA, Kli/.abetli, and Sophia, 
Ml*. Hauling, Mr. \looie, Mr, Gollop. 

Pages of llu* Prime Leopold, 

Mr. Aiiiu.ershuhir. Mi. Phillips, 

Mr. Lynn*, Mr. Fairli.iini, Mr. Hcwetf, 

Mr. Bench, Mr. Hiivstei, 

Mr. .Iriines Suns, Mr. ’I humus Poole, 

Mi. Heruy Foi’Olnit?, Mr. Paul Mecbiii. 

Pages of His Hoyal Highness the Duke of Gloucester, 

Mi. Halt, Mi. J. Aln.-s, 

Mr. ,L Venables. 

Pages of llis Hoyal Highness the Duke of Cambridge, 

Mr. L'riin, Mr. Sams, 

Pages; of His Royal Highness the Duke ol Sussex, 

Mi Uelilouiiie, Mr. Black man. 

Pages of Hi' Royal Highness the Duke of Cumberland, 

Mr. Salisbury, Mr. Caspar Pen lion, 

Mr. J Ball, Mi. Pun let. 

Pages of llis Royal Highness the Duke of Clarence, 

Mr. Redwood, Air. Jemmetl, 

AJr. Hutt, Mr. Robinson. 

Pages of Ilih Hoyal Highness the Duke of York, 

Mr. Lutuley, Air, t-dlei-atci, Mr. Gibbon, 

.Mr. Worhy, Alt. Kendal, Mr. Ft anti*, 

Mr. Comics, Air. Shell, Mr. Pattc. 

Pages of llis Royal Highness the Prince Regent, viz. 

Pages of the Back Stairs, 

Samuel Whar»on, 

dailies Becht, Benjamin Lucas. 

Pages of the Presence, 

Joseph luce, Thomas Messenger, 

_ John Dobell, George Wedgberrow. 

Pages of the Bed-Chain her, 

Jenkins Srdakling, Joseph Nordeu, 

Robert Jetuins, Samuel Bowtell, 

John Wood, Charles Downes, Esqrs. 

Pages of Her Mainly* 

Christopher Papendick, H, F. Grobccker, 

William Duncan, Daniel Robinson, Esqrs. 

Pages of fits Majesty, 

Joseph Bolt, John Ciaike, 

Anthony Healey, William Baker 
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Joint Bolt, Henry Cuoper, W. Suart, Esqrs. 

Sol'citois of Hoi lute UovM Highness, 

Jolm Sniiillpiciv, fitut. 

Apothecaries of Her late Rovd Highness, 

Mr. Richard Walker, Mr. K. Braude. 

Surgeons of Her late Royal Highness, 

Mr. Isri tilt*, Mr. Unhert Keate, 

Bet tin-of the I'arish of F,>!)Cr, 

Ilmen ml J. Daelc. 

Sergeant Surgeons to the King, 

Sir David Dunthr-, Bail. Sir live:art! Home, Bait. 

Physician to i tit* Pi hue Leopold, 

Chiwti.m Stoehmw, M. 1J. 

Physicians who attended Her l.ite Royal Highness, 

John Suns, M. D. Matthew Badlie, M. D. 

Sir Bit hard Cunt, Barf. M. D. 

< haplaina to Her Uoy.il Highness, and to HisS. II the Prince Leopold, 
The Rev. Ale.wimlci Slat key, The Her. William Knpcr, 

Tlie lUiv. J, II iininonil. The Rev. Di. Short. 

Equerry to Her late Royal Highness, 

Lieut. Col. the lion. Henry Pc icy. 

Equerries to Hi% Unyul Highness the Duke of Glnctsler, 
Edmund Corny, I >i|. Lieut.-Col. Samuel (1. Higgins. 
Equerries to His Royal Highne-s the Duke of Caiuluidgc, 

Captain White, Lieut -Col. Conor Liusmgen. 

Equerry to His Royal Highness the Duke oi Sussex, 

II. 1’. Stephens!,u, Jis(j. 

Equerries to His Royal llieiiness the Duke of Cumberland, 
C.lplaio Jones. 

Major Piedi-iiek Poten, Col. Ch.itlcs Wade 'Ihornlon. 
Equcnics to His Royal Highness the Duke of Kent, 

Lieut.-Colonel Sn ll.Carr, K.(kB. 

Major-Ben. James Mome, Lieut.-Gen. Fred. Augustus VV T ethetall. 

Fquettics to His Royal Highlitss the Duke of York, 

Lieut.-Col. the Hon J. Stanhope, Licut.-Col. Dalanev BartUiy. 

Kqucmra to His Royal Highness the Prime Regent, 

Colonel Seymour, Major-Gen, Sir II. Hussey Vivian, K. C, B. 

Sii William Congreve, Bart. 


CleiU Marshal and First Kqucirv, 

Lieut -tieueial Francis Thomas Hammond. 

Militaiv Societal v to the Coinmaiuler-iii-Chief, 

Maior-tiL’n Sir Hetuy Toircntt, K. C. B. 

„ Quarter Master (Icimtal, Adjutant-General, 

Sir J. Willoughby Gordon, K. C. B. Sir Many Calvert, G. C. B. 

Office is of the Duchy of Cornwall, viz. 

eolicitor-Gen. \V. Harrison, Esq. Attorney-Gen. W. Draper Best, Esq, 
Loid Watileu of the Stannaries, The Fail of Yarmouth. 

Chancellor and Keeper of the Great Seal, 

, John Lcacli, Esq. 

Chamberlain to the Great Steward of Scotland, 

Admiral Lord Viscount Keith, G. C. It. 

44 cv ✓, Glooms of the Bedchamber to the Prince Regent, 

iTV ii- u R Lieiit.-Gcn. the Hon. Si,- Edw. Paget, G. C. B. 

laeut -Gen Sir J. lit grove Turner, Knt. Gen. Sir William Keppcll, G. C. B. 

Gtn. Sir John h. Cradoca, G, C B. Lieut.-Gen. the Hot,. Edw. finch. 

Pursuivants of Arms, 

r , Portcullis, G. F. Belt/., Esq. 

Kottge Dragon, C. G. Young, Esq. Bluemantle, F. Martin, Gent. 
Treasurer of the Prince Regent’s Household, 

Lord Charles Bcutinrk. 

- ..... Heralds of Arms, 

t: ( .' at i ,r0W ; F,S(1 ‘ Richmond, J. Hawker, Esq. 

Lancaster, L. Lodge, Esq. Chester, G. M. Leake, Esq. 

Privy 1 urse and Private Secretary to the Priuce Regent, 

The Right Honourable Sir Benjamin Bloomfield. 

* -»« BVk. ii f l0n |* °f the Prince Regent’s Bedchamber, 

The SllVh?' L<>rd An,herat > The Right Hon. Uni Graves, 

The tail Delaware, Lord Viscount Lake, 
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Lord James Murray, Lord Viscount Melbourne, 

The Marquess of Head fort, Lord Charles Spucer. 

E. Town&hciid, Esq. Windsor Herald ; acting for Normy, Kino of Anns. 

The Rt. Hon. Lord Kllcnhorongh, The Rt. I ton. Lord Gienville, 

The land Bishop of Exeter. The Lord Bishop of Salisbury, C.G, 

Tlie Javrd Bishop of lamdon. 

The .Minister of State ot Hawner, ami the Minister of Saxony, 

Count Munster, Damn de Just. 

T he Depot) Eml Marshal, 

Lotd fleiuy T. llowaid Molyneux Howard. 

Tnc Lad of Chichester. 

The Marquess Cornwallis. The Marquess of Salisbury, K.U. 

11 is Majesty’s Minister*, vir. 

The Right Hon. Charles llalhuist, 'Che Right lion, W. Wellesley Polo* 

The Right Hon Geoigc Canning, Thu Right Hon. N. Vmisitiart, 

Lord ViMount Sidniouth, Lord Viscount Melville, 

Lord Viscount Castlereagh, K, G, The Earl of .Mulgiave, 

The Karl of Liverpool, K. G. The Lail Batlnust, K. C. 

The Lad of We.-tmoiland, K.G. The Karl of Hat row by. 

l,oid I’Ll) Seal, laird President of the Council. 

The Kiuht Honourable Lord l-.ldon, 

Lord High Chancellor, 

His Grace the Archbishun <d Cai tubuiv. 

Choir of Wintl-ui. 

Canon < of Wimhoi. 

Lean of Windsor. 

Captain ot the Yeomen of the Guaid, 

The Ead of Maielcsliehl. 

'1 lie Groom of i lie Stole, C '1'he l.oid Stevr.-id ol His "1’i'lie Kind's M.’-'.cr of 

The Maiqiiesa of <; Ma|£*s|j’> Hoii'chold, >ii:e Hoise, r l he Luke of ‘ 

Wiiiche«tet. I The Maique.-s ol Cl.olniond'dey, J »Mnnlio*e, K. 15. 

Ralph iiiglaiid, I’.sq. Norm), aciimr foi Cl •lenceuv. King of Anns, 
Supporlei, r Tin* Com et oilier hite Royal lliehii. s-- J Suppoilcr, 

11. Y. Wortii'im, Esq. J home upon a b*.uk ulu-t cuduoti, (, R, Chester, Fsq.Gen- 
onr of Hi' Maieslv'sA hyCol. Addenlnouke, i'.fjiiCii / to llei fMeinni IJ'her of the 
Ci'iitlemeu Csheiv. (, late Roval Hirlmess. J Privy Cliainber. 

Supnoiter, J Ga.ttr Piieeipa! Kimt of Aims, J Supporter, 

W. Woods, Ksq. / Sir Lane Heard, Knt. Inunrij his sieptm. J J. Pulman, Esq. 

S.irotary lo llicLoid C The Lonl Chnmbuliiiri of Y 'I lie Vice Chain* 
Clamhedaiu, < his Majc-ty's Household, > bn lain, 

J. Calve, r, Esq. The Marquis of Hertford, K. G. J Viscount Jocelyn. 
Suppoiln of the j.all, THE BODY, Supporter ol the pall, 

th'* Right Honourable Corettd vviili a bl.u:k velvet p.ill, the Right iiououraue 
Lady Llleiiboiougli. adorim! with eight e*cm'iron< ot Lady Arden, 
lit'i lat». Royal Highness's ,oms, the 
o) Jin eat lied hy eiuht 1 co.iien of 

Supporter of the pall, t..eGuaul, u ider a canopy of black Supplier of the pall, 

the Right Honourable velvet, borne hy eight GetiiH.'ii'ti the Right IIonouiable 

Lady Grenville. l.’shers. Lady Poston. 

His Uovai. UiGUsrss Tnr. His Royal IIkimne?* 

Thf. Duke or Ci ihhnce, CHIEF MOI'RNEI', Thf, Hour. or Vohk, in 
iu a long black cloak. His Serene Hk.iims* along black cloak, his 
his train borne H Reir The Prince Leoroi i>, in a train home hy Lieutc- 
Admiial the lion. Sir long block cloak, his train mint Colonel Annntrong 

Henry Blackwood, Bart. home by Baron do Harden- mid Lieutenant Colonel 

aud the Hon. Courtenay brock and Lieut.-Colonel Cooke, Aidr*-do-Cauip 

JLioyle. Sir Rob. Gardiner, K.C.B. to His Royal lligbncv. 

Aides-de-Catnp and Equer¬ 
ries toHis Serene Highness. 

H. R, H. thf, Dcke op Sussex, in a long H.R.H. hie Duke of Cuihrksi and, in 
jbdack cloak. His train borne by Major- a long black cloak. His train bin tie hy 

General Sir George Townshrud Walker, General Vvse, Comptioller of the 

G. C. B. Groom of the Bedchamber, Household, and Lieutenant Gene: A 

and Major Pcrkius Magra, Equerry to Henry Wynyard, (Loom ol the Bed 

His Royal Highness. cliambci of His Royal Highi.cs. 

Hu Royal Highness thf. Duke of Glocester, in a long black cloak, I.K (min 
borne by Colonel Dalton, aud Lieut. Col. Cotton, Glooms of the Bedth-unU’ of '■). 
Royal Rifkat-**, 
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LaJy Gardiner. Lady John Thyme, our of the Ladie« o: the Bedchamber oi her 
1 late r.oy.il nmlitn-"-'. 

Women of t’.c Bedchamber of tier late Royal 11u^liiie^s, 
jyil** Charlotte Cote-, .Mih. C .liUjibdl. 0 

His Majesty's pNtuhliMimen t ,*t \iiiid-oi, ■ r 
Groom ol tin- Stole, the Kail of Winc'ukea. KG. 

Master of the Robes, lit. lion. Lout Vernon, Vue t luimni iiiio, Lord John 'lhytinc 

l.uids of tile hiv-hamber, 

Hie Rt. Ho». lord Uu cis, 'i ,tc Kt. lion. Lord Somerville. 

The Hie lit iiun. U>nl Atden, Toe Right llmi. Lord St. Helen's, 

Grooms of the Redehamber. 

Vice--X(Iin. the Hon. Sir A. h. Legge, The lion. Rohnt l-’olk Gtewllc, 

K. c, ft. Vice-Adm. S,r II. Neele, H.tl t. K.L'.H. 

Lieut. Gti. Sn H. F. Campbell, K.C.B. 

Cleik M .iiidi.il and First F.quciiy, General Robert Manners. 

Equerries, 

Genetal (koige Gaith, General Francis Edwaid G Wynne, 

Lieut. Gen. Sii lb .‘■pencer, G. C. R. Lieut. Gen. W. Cams light. 

Lieut. Gen. William Wynv.aid. 

Master of the Mou-rhold, Benjamin Cit.n le- Stephen-on, Esq. 

Her Majesty's E'-tablssliment at Wneln, \u. 

M.iMcr of the I lot sc, Iaul llariuiut. 

Treasurer of tIn* Household, Vue Clninhcihiin, 

Mnjor-Gcm-ial lie)bertTaylor, Ethvanl Hislnowe,Esq. 

Equerries, 

Major-Gen. lion-S.r Fal. Ktoptord, K.G. B. Col. Hon. A. 1’.! p.'on. 

i/adii'Hiit I lei Majesty’* Boh baiubei, 

The Count'.*s of llehcMci, The ( oimfi-s:, (>t Macclesfield, 

Vi-roiintcss Meh il!e. 

Women ol Met Majesty's UrilrhnnihiT, 

The Hon. is. A. M K<;ert(in, 'Hie Elgin 1 loti. Lady Rad'-LOtk. 

The lion. Mis. Coin ten n Bo’.le. 

Gentlemen Usticis. 

George N Vincent, Esq. Charles Hooke, i.s.; Thomas Gore, Esq. 

Ladies ot the Hrileli.uiihir of tlieii Royal Highm -sc- the Prince-ses. 

I.ad) M.ny Pnwhtt, Lad) Mar) Ta\Ioi, Ladv I'.li/.ibetli .Montagu. 
Women ot the Lvihh.otdiei ot their Ho)al lligl.uoses the Fiincesscs. 

Miss Ibsliiowe, L.uly Campbell, .Miss Vv.«e, 

Attend .at- on Her late Royal Highness the Piiiices- Chailotte. 

Mis. CmulK'ie, Mis. Lewis, Mis. Phillips, 

Attendants on ller Majesty and the I'tiuees-cs, 


Upon entering the choir, the Bodr was placed on a jdatiiato, 'ind the Coronet and 
tnshiun lititl upon tin Coilin. 'I he Chief Mounter sat on a ei„,!r placed for His Se¬ 
rene Highness :u the head of the Corpse, and their Royal Iliunues-es, his Httppor- 
terii, on dmiis on either side: the Supposieiv. ot the Fail sat in their places near the 
Body, aid the Lord (liamlieiliui ot His Majesty's Household mi a chair at the feet 
vt the Corpse. The Royal Duke-, and the Nolniity, Knights of the Garter, 
occupied tlu-ir tespeetiie Stalls: and the Ministers of State, !Dicers of the House¬ 
hold, and others of the prore'sion, were eomlneled to their nspective places. 

The part of the S£rvire betore the fuieimenl, and the Anthem, being performed, 
the Body was deposited tti the Royal Vault. The Urtice ot Burial being concluded, 
aftw a short pause, Sir Isaac He ud, Knt. Garter Fiincipal king of Arms, proclaimed 
the style of Her late Royal Hkhnev. as follows: 

ruts it hath pleased Almighty God to take out of this tiansitory life, unto his 
Divine Metey, the late must illustrious Piittcess i.HAH LOTUS AUGUSTA, daugh¬ 
ter of His Royal Ukhiims George Puttee of Wales, Regent of this United v Kicg- 
dotu ; lnn«ort ot'His $crcue Highne.-s Leopold George Frederick, Duke ofSttscf,'. 
Margrave ot Mi«nia, Lamlsrave of Thuringia, Prince of Cobottrg of Xaaheld 
grand-daughter of His Most Excellent Majesty George the Third, by the GrafihAo?; 
Vjod, of the United Kingdom of Great Britain anti Inland, King, Defender of fb®' 
Faith, whom God Mess and pieservc with long life, health, and honour, had all 
worldly happiness. • ! C' 

After which, His Serene flirfmess the Chief Mourner, the Princes, Of j^fe-BIoodl 
Royal, the great Officers, Nobility, and others who had composed the yr^ct-‘4siou, 
»tired; having witnessed that every part of this most mournful and afflicting cere- ’ 
niton) had been conducted with great regularity, decorum, and solemnity- . • *■; 
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IURTHS MAKK1 \GES, imd DEATHS. 
HOME LI*K\ 


' biutii*. 

Oct* ^ 9 . Mrs. Jp V. T'viumi,, ,i *on, 

Si. At Dawlish, tli«* lady of C. (Ira- » r f<q, of .1 

'•Oil. 

Nov. d. Lady C. Heutirk, of 

MAURI Wh*. « 

S^pi. 13. At ihe Hnh«h AmliiMAfltii’s in KirU. 

At Ion* of 1I1" C'Krt'iv f,.mTirj», ton 10 
<Ji m At >»»**, ami m plu'NV <\ tin l\te S.r John 
Ai t on. Karl, of' AMouli-toi. Mimp'l no. IoCImi- 
Imtc. only d.tujtliKj; oi D.. Clng-lon, to'* nf 
Bombay. 

Oi f. y*. At fiiciiDMih, r’»* W‘t/( II, 1 ‘srj. 

Ili.o. Kt^l 1'nliii t'«i np.i'k^ *1 orvm\ 10 li.i/ i t 
v*»nnr; *t r of M.iorUui. He imitR'iui. 

KiM.il Aiti It ly 

Nnv,'J. At St. 1 .idii rWn fit* Chore Ii, I.farkn* 
I1.1M st 1# cl, St Jitnti Suiniwtli, l.*••]. s in ol lMo 
I ii<- V\ . s tiirlwi.lt. K«. [ nf (tt m 11 1 1»*v»tu I i.niu ■*, 

1 > 11 1 v rl itu l«ti i ol tli. I it« M 1. WinCim*, of Jew »y 
*Sti. rt, 

—- At si. Jamci's CVm 1 1 . ('apt l\k*rJiam, 
K. N In 4 \.i•jlmr, Hind d uiipilo of Mi Home 
Koplntii), 

Nov. w l,lo*\en, ft.q <»1 Knrimi iV^c^m, to 
M.n\ t Ion 1 ill il itijtlwi ol tlu I.Uw A. 

\*i. Al M.irl.tk*. K. 1\ NcAwt, l>q. «tf Hip 
D cni'il ('ml seiviti*, t«* n,n t ArnHui, only 
ilymi'litct nl tlit* hue M.ij ’]. II 11 ronr, nl VVvit- 
It.lii Sin* 1 \ 

*— At r.illMin. Mr. W. IIiitfiiHfi r, iiinnd vm 
I. V in 111 tt*i, Esq. of Ki'ikvii ,'on, to |.li/a f 
iUli'Hi Vmiiui, of ilu” l..»st 

It.iiia 0 1111 pan\ *s vcivic 

m:\rns. 

Nov. It. At Taplow, I omsa Cilln'imo, vcond 
daughter of n»" late A. liohiiit*, I£m|- late a 
Directoi of the Kuii-India t'omp.inv. 

I..KUV, at Pans, Countess J)il tin, o-imd j^rnniil; 
10 jusoplii'ic, the Drst filfv ol lluu.ip.nl , am! 
nioitii'i to Ihc »a n of Octuriil lieitiaml, nnt* m 
1)1 • Island of st. lit I«mm. 
fQt*w tj. At biMiMMii Devr.iikhir'-«ntvt t I oti- 

I.Vi(i‘pltO'. lO the 67th >edr nl !u< M ijnr 
Itenciul Wm. MTnllorli, ol tin* Hoti. Jiast 
India Co»npnn>N lleneal Aimy. 

94 . RirluM Conyers, Esq. in tnc 07ih'carof 
his formerly (, | Htlmsiev i'i Y-wUsliue, 

and only smviving nepho v >.t tin.* I He l)r. 
Cony cm. 






LONDON' MARKETS. 

n 

7'lldifjj/. Xov. tis, Itll7. 
i’nttm :.—'Thr market continues liejvy, <.o - 

(mint or lii*’ sc.isoir of the jc.ir anil the < xttit-iie 
nrnv.ilp. Tie- leitcrj hv the Juli.itia, lr»m Hen- 
gat, slate a vtrv ci'imdtrjblc quantity of Cut tun 
was destmvul Uy fne; ihequalitv geneiaUv goml; 
so consuls'able was estimated 'his loss, that tits 
preresof Cotton at Calcutta had advanced, 

■Sugar.—*I'lie market last week continued in the 
same hrasy‘late; very little business was doncj 
the prices neie aiihn.it variation, 

- Cojfiv —There »t re no public sale* of Coff*-e 
taslweik; the <!■ inaiul by private contiacl was 
languid; die liolde'ssull, however, evince much 
fiftnites., 

Stdtpeifr.-rTUctt was a pubic sale of 1 tol bags 
brought forwaidtast week ; the quality was very 
aondr the prices were Sis. and *3s. t»d, at whitli 
we beitece the greater proportion was taken m tor 
thepmprktors. 

.S/nrt* —’Tin re is little vatlnliott in the prices 
since the t^st sale at the India House; a small 
puvance bas been obtained on several parcels of 
Mace .ml Cloves, and generally the market ap- 

^jSJ,jIl¥iie'dcntand ferK'ee continues,—A pid>- 
Hesaieof a,TH0 *>»B» wj “ bnmght forward 

last week; tire whole w*nt o* freely. 

Asiatic Joutn. —N T o. 2T. 


INDIA SHU'PINir INTELLIOEXCE. 


At >. «•\. 


'1 I M. — Off ‘tjkuiv.bc, Cady JJankt, Walitr, 
fiimi hciigai. 

— IVtuaiuc, Cirus, iinggcity, from Reiigai. 

— i'lj mouth, laird Cnllmcwixal, ( nates, (rotn 
Madras —failed uih Apin, and lium the Cape 
I'llh .li.lv .Old M. Helena fiili tiicu-t. 

t'lvdt .Caledonia, Cdlic, Irtmt lifngrd—Sailed 
nth .tune. 

4> -- t'll lit i ly Ui ad, W, Huir.ton, \Vlight, fee m 
Nl’a Mu oi, \V„t. , 

Vi - I’oiiMiioiiih, Spv, .limp of wsi, from St. 
Held,,i — Silted Still August, 

— ( iini *, Weilmyton, (aoii., Iiviih Ceylon, 

— lu,ip,'.,l, Tnton, la a Ki t by. Hum the l»Ie 
ot I ranee -Argun, l.ytut, Bombay. 

87 — Utvl. Harm I, l»r liV'l' i. ficin Illltgxl. 
--M.ulsd uto May, Madris jib Jmit, mid M. 
Ililrna inn Align-t, — Sflnia, .S'ull, Irum the 
C a ja* 

— till I and. t’ud, J.ituon, Hirhs, Hauv'n, 

—II' tn'Vaieiloo, Muon , fr tm lh nyiii, sailed 
'.’nili Api n, and M. tfidei, i silt August.—Aluij ram 
C.i'lli iialph, It, ui 1- iiiihas, 

.11 —'lavtij.onl, slaiv, Niul, finin Jtn>i,h;iy, —- 
^aihd 11 ti Inin*, Isle ol I*,am c 91'i July, .in,J 
M. lie,i n i ls> ;j, pH ml er 

Am. ii — I oti.f.iis, Mji.a, U sltuu, hum the 
Cape.— ■s.u.Cil •) h liijpisi, nial St. Helena Ott. 
istptondicr. 

— I’nits'iimiih, latmlon, trins; urt, fium the 

Isle ill 1 1 *lii --Maiksl nth II Inis, Cape 3fith 

Auqust. and St Hi h ua 31*1 S idtinber. 

— ! I\ inmiih, <m.ci.d (jirduni, W,atherlirnd, 
from Isci gil.—Solid !oih Ai u, and Madras V’tii 
July. 


Is 1 .- I* ,rt*nt,mill. A'cxaiah'r. t;au.port, from the 
I'li* of luii'ii, in i 'inifi ms mill the lainduo. 

la. -Oil Hour, Man, l.ud. limn the Cape — 
S ahd i uh s pH uit'i r. 

Ii. - )'i.i!«.ie nr ii, Oct *n. tianspurt, tmm the 
I'I* nl frame. --Sailed ip.ih Jnle, Cape «ith 
.Aayit.t, and M. Helena 31st, S. pti mhrr. 

- I lit r) m I, Mf.lu , Ilrigham Irein ni'tigat.— 
S lh (I lull* I it ii i, mid Madia, llth July, 

l r >. — Visrt inuiph, SMirs, Uuuthwaite, from 
the Cape.—‘■'nllid '.nth Anyust, and Si. Ilrh ua 
B*3d Septemlur. 

Id.— liowns, Hrillisn', Votine, frorr. the Cape, 
sailed i')tli Aujusl.— Cm mis, kitphensim, from 
the t 'lipi, s.ttltd ttlt Mej-tiinhcr, mid fst. Hclf.na 
ImUi Si pit ml), r. 

— Lin rpo»!, Clandiuc, Well It, from Rengid, 
*.ni(.d nth Maul), Hid Item m< or rqtlt Aplil,— 
layer pool, (in fn, finm Uc*ig*tl. 

IS.— Ouwtts, Juliana, Ou.ivtc, from Bengal,— 
Sathd lbih Jinn, and Madias Itilli July, 

I’aiiengers per u t.—Mi»* Lancaster, Iron. 
J! ngal; Mr, Win. Durlutn, I’lirsci j l)r. Vickery, 

I'lweiipcr ptr \A atrrlius.— f.apt. IcMing, H. N. 

I > .u«enyi-ia pet J,nrd • •illingv.-iiid —C api. J{uss, 
II. M, ,(4th rcgt, l.icut, smuii, H. M. n';th rfgt. 
C.ipt I’lturi It, II. St. igih liilanirv; Master bin* 
cUir, Min* snui ur, Masur^ku. laiglcion. 


i)e/*artitres. 

Off. 2d — lV'm Orave.end, Malta, Lindsay, for 

f ape ol (rood Hip.*. 

Xov l. 1 lom I'lvm utli, the Batavia, Larnh, for 
I) ,tauv Bay. 

1 mu,' Grttcscnrl, the Canibndgt*,Totustant, 
lof Cap*’ nl *»'o,>n tlupi. 

(t.—r.n.u l)‘*il, the Mary, for Ceicuttn, 

7-—Prom r.aluiouih, the l, utv linlRes, for tiie 
Ei*t Indies; bapuho, Hull, lor Bonn «y, 
to, -f rout tstavcsend, the FuitWilliani, Innrs, 
for Fnrtst. {.Huge. 

at — from Oiavcrei-.d, Lord Wellington, Hill, 
foi India. 

■it.—From Fa!month, Sapplto, Hall, for Bom¬ 
bay. 

M. — From PattHtnvuili, Mary, for Bengd; 
Cambridge, tor India. 

— From Grave'!urt, the Coronallii, Iltintiij, 
for Cape of Good Ho|d*, 
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TIMES appointed for the EAST-INDIA COMPANY'S SHIPS of the SEASON 1S1MS. 
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Goods declared for Sale at the East-Jndia House. 


On Titesrluy, ll November—Prompt 6 Fibrnury. 

f'aafjoiay't,—— Nutmegs — Slue — 
i lutes—Oil of Mace and Minuet;* — Pepper— 
Opium—Tilt —Salentire—Kecinoio Shells—*upaii 
Wood, 

Priratr-Trnde and licensed. — c apatt Wind— 
Ebony Wood—Kcit indi-if—Kitiaus—Chillies 
— Paflilf— C'owne. — tihubirh — lamaiind-.— 
Sltcklack— Mil'Iiik k—1..U- l>ve — Munjtel —-Nall- 
pettv— Ginger — I/ir l.akt — Cassia l.trni. <t — S.tgu— 
Cassia Hu la—(ruins Annul, Ai.ihic, Myrrh, Si-nc- 
ct, Brijfiniin, ami tilthmuni— 1 Terra .1 aji imca —- 
Aaaafoetirla—Sux Vulture—Oaiungal—Turmirick 
—Campliiu- -Sal Aiumunt.ic —Cutcli— I'minniti 
Seed —S.ilHww. r — Dragon's Blood—'I'mcal—Cor¬ 
nelians—Elephants' 1'tttli—Mats—Wood uni a ltd 
—Sandal Wood—Ru e—Oils—Caidaimuns. 

On Friday, 88 A'./trmi, r. 

Banagc nf Passengers, Decayed S ores, &c. 
which have accumulated in the Company's Waie- 
htjoies, unclaimed, up to 31st December Ik14. 

Os Friday, 88 November— Prompt 80 Fibritaiy. 

taeemed.— Cotton-wuol, 10,706 bile*—Colttnv- 
ya#ii, 881 bales. 


On Tuesday, 8 Dmembir— /Y«inj,( 87 February. 

Tea Bnlira, 700,OX) lbs. — Congou, Cainpn', 
Souchong, and P v kue. 4,900,000 — Iwankay, 
1,000,000—Hyson Skin. lOO.nOO-Hysun, 700,000 
— total, including Private-Trade, O,S0O,0l)0 lbs. 

On Thttrulay, 4 December—Prompt 0 March, 
Liciiuei/,— Hue, 9,700 hags, m r >rc or leu. 

Git tl'ednenduy, 10 December—Prompt 0 March, 
Ctini/iriuy’s.—Nankeen Cluili, 8M.804 pieces— 
IlfitRal 1‘itee il.u.is, 8(3.797 — Const flocnlf, 
181,714—burst floods, ill,799 
The Company’. WUiteand Prohibited C all lent • 
ulnili may brutlircd for rale 111 December 1817 
and Maicli 1818. will be put tin at rates not butt 
than those which me atlixi'd to the goods fold 
in the sate of the month ot Si ptember isi?. 
And with respect to m,« h ( .lluoes o| the Decrm. 
her and Mat>h sales, nc may be nt descriptions 
mid mark 1101 making part of the September Bair, 
the same rule will be otmuved, bv taxing them at 
pi oporto mate ratio— It must be distinctly tinder- 
stood, that this notice has lefercnce only to goods 
which may be sold on tin l timpani’s account. 

On Monday, 19 January—Prompt 17 Sprit, 
Company’s.— Raw bilk, 1,888 bales. 


Indian Securities and Exchanges, 

It dot* not appear, from ihe l.tt>st intelligence the Company’s 0 per rent, paper, or the Ix- 
whicb ha* been received from Bengal, that any changes, since our last repeat, 
material variation has taken puce In the vulue of 















Daily Prices of Stacks, from the 26th of October to the 25th of November' 1817 * 
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630, b. 645 
Gray, 104, pr. 531 
Granville, a. 534 

Grcenslade, 198 

Greenstrect,6. 415 
Greig, rf. 208 

Greenway, tn. 415 
Green, b. 189 


631 
(.2 7 
633 
209 
537 
188 
188 
96 
189 
311 
189 
*206 

310 

311 
96 

631 

96 

103 

96 


Huutei, 198, pr. 
Ill, in. 530, m. 
626, b. 631 
Hunt, d. 311 
Huilemau, d. 96 
Hyland, d. 189,207 
. 1 . 

Jackson, /.100,pr. 

310, h. 311 
Jacob, 310 

Jameson, pr. 188 
Janelt, ft. 

Ibbetson, in. 

Jeffs, d. 

Jctemic, 

Jeiemi.ih, rf- 
Jennings, a. 
Jenkins, b. 
linlack, 6. 

Impey, b. 
Johnson,)/. 320, pr. 

531, )/■ 628 
Johns, b. 209, 320 
John, )/■ o;‘0 

Jones, pr. _ 531 
Jones, '/• 9.i, )>■ 
530, d. 532 
Irvine, d. 97, 414 
Irvin, d. 425,/). 626 
K. 

Keates, /■. 95 

Keating, w. 314, 


314 
531 
626 
111 
208 
188 
100 
208 
415 


Hickey, d. 

Higgott,rf. 

Higgs, d. 

Hitcliings, rf. 
Hodgson 
Hod«on, rf. 
Hodgkin-on, w. 530 
Hogg, n. 310, d. 

320 

Hoggan, w. 208 

Holmes 532 

Home 207 

Hone, d. 98 

Honywood, pr. 188 
Hoole, rf. 320 

Horsford, d. 529, 
536 

Horsburgh, m. 631 
Hough, 189 

Hudson, m. 208, 
425 

Hughes,rf.537/>.626 
Hume, d. 311, 414 
rf. 415, 


m. 626 
Keble 189 

Keith, •>. 208 

Kelly, b. (>'2*8 
Kelmau, d. 628 
Kennedy, pr. 188, 
d. 311, a. 630 
Keir, 198, n. 626 
it. 554 
Kerliy 198, i 18 
Kincaid, d. 425 
Kingdom, d. 623 
King, m. 95 

Kit son, b. 314, d. 

53 4 

Klein, rf. 96 
Knox, pr. 314 
Kutzleben, b. 208 
Kvmcr, d. 627 
L. 

Lackersteen, /. 626 
l.aine, it. 96 

Lamb, o. 189, 626 
Lancaster, pr. 188 
Lane 104 

Langford, d. 208, 
pr. 531 
Latter, b. 415 
Law, pr. 188, a. 

310 

Lawreuce, b. 189 
I.e Bas, b. 424 
Lechatt 94 

Le Fauchcr, b. 628 
Leger, n. 98 
Leighton, pr. 630 





Leslie, b. 

628 

Liereu, tit. 

615 

Light, d. 

314 

Linares, tn. 

53*2 

Lindcsay, pr. 

. 188 

Lindsay, 103, 

139, 

b. 115, nt. 

537 

Lewis, d. 311, */. 


623 

Llewelyn, »t. 

189 

Lockett, M.. 

530 

Lorkluti t 

189 

I.udwick, d. 

531 

Logan, d. 

628. 

Long, d. 

623 

Lopes 

111 

I.OI tl, b. 

93 

Low tic, b. 

91 

Lowis 

101 

Lucas, d 

203 

Luiulcy, b. 

115 

Lunisdame 

207 

Luscombe, d. 

125 

Lushineton, pr .630 

LuMguau, ft. 

317, 

ft. 531 

Luson, m. 

101 

Lyall, d. 

627 

Lyon, pr. 

3.51 

Lyons, b. 

203 

M. 


Macleane, pr 

. 531 

Macau 103, 101 

Mac Kiel an, d. 

, 62 H 

Macdonald, 

d. 532 

Macleod, 95, pr. 

192, 

/■. 5.10 

Mack, h. 

626 

Macartney 

207 

Mackenzie, 

d. 189 

Mackeehnie, 

b. 628 

Maciailanc, 

d. 530 


Macfaiquliar, pr. 

310 


Maclean 103, 104 
Maddocks, m. 200 
MuiTin, '1. 415 

Maltass, d. 037 
Malkin, m. 93 

Mating, d. 96 

Mall on, b. 192 

Malcolm, pr. 531 
Manning, w. 416 
Manners, pr. 031 
Manscl, d. 100 


Mainwaring, d. 90 
Marriott, l. 532, u. 

628 

Marrett, pr. 531 
Mareas, d. 631 

Marston, d. 532 
Martindell, b. 626 
Manooth, m. 532 
Marshall, pr. 192 
Maryon, d. 208 
Martin, m. 96, d. 
m, pr, 531, b. 

626 


Index of 
Mason, u. 192, d. 

628, a. 628 

M assev, pr. 531 
Maxwell,*/. 203 
Mavne, ni. 95, >//. 

208 

Ms virus, J. 96 

Ma\, in. 96 

M‘Aillmr, b. 415 
McKiUigdn, d. 623 
M’Uinlock, pa. 

536. pr. 630 
McLeod, pr. I83, 
i. 208 

McNeil, m. 97 

McNaghlcii, a. 188 
MH'nlloch, d. 613 
MMlnnucIi 193 

Mclilimu 631 

Mellow, ni. 415 
Aiello, d. 631 

Meiules, h. 626 

Mevtac, b. 530 

Mtyci, d. 189 

M'llicgui, 208 

M'luncs, u. 631 
Mills, nt. 415 

Alilne, pr. 531 

Miller 193, ,/. 537 
Millingcliaui 91 

Millar 91, rf. 623 
Miulo, A. 209 

Misprint's, b. 628 

Aliilord, pr. 531 

iMilehell, b. 626 

AI’Lrod, pr. 531 

Moffat, 207, </. 203 
Moir, d. 627 

Mollicn, in. 314 

Moleswortli, />. 532 
Mollc, b. 100 
Mu Ion y, 101,>(.310 
Money, in. 626, b. 

626 

Montague, pr, 188 
Morris 103, d. 189, 
d. 314,«t. 415 
Mortlock, m. 125 
Alorgan, /•. 97 

Monckton, it. 310 
Monicson, pr. 310 
Moralls, >/. 208 

Morrison, m. 415 
M'Pliersou 198 
M’Taggart, />. 203 
Mullcnger 207 
Murray, d. 537 
Mudge, in. 425 
M'Viccars, wi.314 
M'Whirter, pr. 310 
Myers, d. 189 

N. 

Nation, b. 415 
Nepean, m. 9G 
Newman, pr. 192, 
b. 314 

Nesbitt, /■. 91 


Names. 

Nicholas, b. 

626 

Nisbet, t/. 183 

, nt. 


615 

Nixon, tl. 

96 

Noeolson, pr. 

183 

Norman 

532 

Non is 

207 

Nugent, d. 

631 

Nyss, hi. 

415 

O. 


Oaks, b. 

95 

O’Conticll, b. 

93, 

b. 

314 

O’t.'onnot, d. 

532 

O’DoiincI, pi. 

531 


O'Dell, pr. 631 
Ouilup. b. 95 

I )’IIaia, 207,«/ 208 


Oiirdrn 101 

Orni'by, 'i. 9j 

Oswald, a 625 

Osborne 207 

Olio. d. 311 

I Linger, J. S> b 115 

p. 

I’tckS 101 


1’anc, 103, pr. 183 
Pakcnliam, nt. 615 
Pallet, r, d. 100, nt. 

626 

Pannell, a. 53J 

Paik.-, b. -*.> 

Par.'luw, d. 96 

Party, </. 209 

P.ulby, in. 121, pi. 

183 

Parks, 101, 188 

Pinko, b 532 

Parity, nt. 101 

PalUMtn, nt 180, 

H i, b. 626 
Patterson, . 310, 
in. 320 d. 626, 
Patch, t!. 631 

Pay, d. 96 

Pearce 18'' 

Peckliam 198 

Pdly 9 1 

Penny, a. 536 

Pender, in. _9.» 

Pcppiu, d. 5 10 

Percival d. 311,411 
Petrie 63,’. 

Peter, d. 189 

lVnas, m. 310 
Petre, pr. 188 
Phipps, it. 310, /'. 

626 

Pinnali, nt. 208 

Pickersgiil,pr,l83, 

31 J 

Pitman, in. 530 
Playfair, b. 94, 139 
Plowdcn, b. 626 
Podmore, b. 9b,pr. 

531 

Pollock 207 

Pogsati, b-. 185 


655 

Prescott, </, 96, 
pr. 531 

Pieudereast, pr. 



>31 

Purnell, pr. 

631 

K. 


Hallies, pit. 

536 

Hanlon. d. 

314 

Handoljib, b. 

‘2(18 

Haml, pr. 

531 

Hans, >/. 317, 

411 

K.indall. A. 

208 

Painty//. 189, 

207. 

b. 

415 

Raymond ^ 

1h9 

Head. tn. 

too 

Hude, v. 

’208 

lb In llo, d. 

530 

Hrddinatmi, d. 

. 1(10 

Rl ill, d. 

530 

Hetlly 

20 7 

Hanoi k, pr. 

411 

lU’fVte, d 

Hey nolds, pr. 

|k9 

630, 


b. 94 

Ricketts n. 

310 

Hue, b. 

91 

lln lianLon, b 

.91, 


101, pr. 5 II 
llid.tell, pr. 531 

lliuiitll, d. 627 

IP*, -/. 101 

ilobt i(»,f/. 98, 189, 
hi. 96, 530 
Hohai t",61a 
Koldun", d. 96 
Robinson O. 0 1. 

Knd-'t i 1 , pr. 531 
Uo'tT", .it. 530, u. 

91 

Htiss. >/. 96, /i.676 
Uulemeyci, d. 152 
Howland, it. 05 
lb. /into, d. 415 
Rule, d. 623 

Kuntl ill, b. 95 
UuvaJl, i>f- 95, m, 
101, 209, fi. 310, 
311, <6 627 
S. 

Stela illo, pr. 310, 
317 

.’•at.; rue, in, 631 
Sail, il. 101 

Salmon, pr. 91 
Saltwcll, d. 86 
Sandionl, b. 18° 
Sand's, }>’’• 188, 
310 

Sandwith, m. 645 
Sandwich, ft. 96 
Sarkies, d. 189 
Satur, d. 628 
Saunders, m. 189, 
pr. 531, in.62*8 
Saunderson, d 563 
Savery, »<. 101 



Index of Names, 


606 


Savvers, pr. 

414 

,’ayer, d. 

628 

Scott, b. 95, 

628, 

rf. 96 

,628 

Sealey, b. 

1B9 

Setou, pr. 

192 

Sevcstre, pr. 

192 

Seymour, m. 

208 

Sliawe, rf. 

189 

Shaw,- b. 

189 

Shaplawl, b. 

626 

Sheppard 

207 

Shcflleld, a. 

628 

Sherman, b. 

626 

Shen-iff, pr. 

188 

Shore 

104 

Shunt, b. 

94 

Sibbald, mi. 

425 

Siddons, m. 

100 

Simpson, mi. 537, 


626 

Sinaes, h. 

626 

Sissmore, pr. 

188 

Sivrac, mi. 

626 

Sladeu, b. 95, 

d. 96 

Slade, d. 

532 

Slaughter, m. 

415 

Smith, pr. 531, m. 

95, rf. 207, 

, 208 


Smoalt, «. 310, m. 

f»l 

Smyth, u. Iftrpv. 

314, in. 626 
■Sneyd, a. 9H, m. 

101, j or. 310 
Soliueniluc, m, 530 
Spankie 200 

Spetlersley 189 
Spooner, d. 31 7 
Spottiswoode, h. 

208 

Spry, b. 97 

Stark, ft. 415 
Starke, n. yg 
Stackhouse 317 

Stanley 193, d. 626 


Stafford, d. 100,627 
Staniforth 104 
Steels, d. 530 
Stevens, d. 208, h. 

530 

Stephenson, h. 95 
Stevenson, b. 95 
Sterling, b. 532 
Steuurl, h. 95, d. 
189, m. 189,207, 

531 

Stirling, h. 628 
Stokoc, b. 117 
Stott, b. 95 
Stodard, d. 311,628 
Strcttell, pr. 310 
Street, b. 189 
Stracey, d. 626 
Straiton, m. 95 
Swinton, a. 319, 
b. 536 

Swindeii, w. 96 
Syine, pr. 531 
T. 

Taylor, b. 95 
pr. 192, h. 314, 
pr. 414, p> . 531 
6.626, d. 627. 
Tad man, b. 631 
'lcmplo 101 

Tbellusson 101 
Thompson, h. 91 
d. 96 

Thomas, pr. 411 
b. 115 
Thornton 41 1 
Tluiopl.tud, in. 209 
Thuillit'r, rf. 631 
Tiekell, l. 626 
Tilley, rf. 626 
Tod, d. 311 

Tolfrry, rf. 98, 198 
Toonc, in. 421 
Town ley, l. 208 

Travels, in. 537 
Triumicr, pr. 531 


Trotter, 104, a. 

188 

Trower, b. 

626 

Trueman, rf. 

96 

Tucker, rf. 

208 

Tulluek, b. 

532 

Tulloh, b. 

530 

'1 iiuney, m. 

209 

Turner,«. 188, ■ 

114. 

b. 626, b. 

628 

Tumour 

198 

Turtle, mi. 

320 

Twining, b. 

645 

Twickenham,6.208 

Tyler, b. 

115 

U. 


Ohtoff, a. 

311 

Urilla, d. 

96 

UMier, 111 . 

537 

V. 


Yundenbcrg, l\ 

. 626 

Venotir, pr. 

310 

\ iellrt, if. 

96 

Vos, b. 

91 

Vr.yle, b. 

208 

Yiiguou, in. 

115 

\V. 


Wade 

198 

Wall tec, b. 

189 

b. 116, b. 

631 

Wallars, rf 

208 

Walters, I14,f.626 

W alrol, pr. 

188 

Wallaiton, m. 

320 

Walker, 95. 

, in. 

98, 111 . 208, 

rf. 

208, in. 

Ii2ii 

Wallieh, /■. 4i: 

i, d. 


115 

Ward, h. 

631 

Watden, rf. 

317 

Watt*, rf. 

626 

Watts, b. 

626 

Walton, b. 91, 

, pr. 

411, pr. 531 

1, d. 


532 


Webb, b. 626 


Webster, d. 95,20' 
Wedderburn, a. 531 
Welland, pr. 188 
Wells 104 

Welsh, 6. 95 

Wemyse, l. 626 
Weenelati, l\ 94 
Wheeler, d. 98,317 
White, d. 96, d. 
208, d. 311, b. 
626,6.628, rf.63l 
Wlutehiil, b. 631 
Wig/ell, in. 645 
Willoughby, 103 
Williamson, d. 209 
d. 537 
Wilcocke, d. 96 
Wilton, a. 91, d. 

ii27 

Wilkins. . 208 , 

m. 125, pr. 531 
Wilson,9 1,3.10, in. 

115, 1-.G2C 
Williams, 101, pr. 

531, d. 626 
Wing, m. 101 
Winter, »n. lHy 
Woodcock, 633 
Wogan, 207, d. 189 
Wooli'o, pi. 531 
Wot sliy, 104 
Wood, pr. 189,114 
W'lodiioose. b. 416 
Wiight, ■(. 98, mi, 
534 

WrouchUm, 94,104 
Wyatt, 101, > 11 .532 
W’yiwx, d. 532 
Wyse, b. 9a, d. 96 
V. 

Yates, d, 627 
Yeoman, 111, d. 

415 

Y'oung, 103, 104, a. 

188, a. 207, 114 
Younge, pr. 531 
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